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SOME ASPECTS OF RABBINIC THEOLOGY: 


THE “LAW. 

THE Law derives its authority from the kingdom. For 
this, according to the Rabbis, is the meaning of the 
scriptural words, “I am the Lord thy God,” or “the Lord 
your God,” with which certain groups of laws are intro- 
duced (e.g. Exod. xxii. 2 and Lev. xviii. 2); that is, God 
makes his people conscious of the fact of his claims on 
them because of their having received his kingdom, saying 
unto them, “You have received my kingdom in love.” 
“Yes” and “ Yes” answers Israel, wherefore God says, “If 
you have received my kingdom, you receive now my 
decrees 1.” 

The current notions about the Law or Torah are still 
so misleading, that often as the question has been discussed 
in this Review a brief exposition of its real meaning with 
the Rabbis will not be superfluous. There appears to be 
an uneasy feeling among theologians, “that if the 
Psalter be indeed of post-exilic origin, then it is certain 
that Judaism or Scribism cannot have been wholly the 
evil thing we have thought ”.” 


1 Torath Kohanim, 85d; Mechilta, 67a and b. 
2 See Bruce’s Apologetics, p. 272, and cp. Smend, Lelirbuch der Alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte, VIII. 
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Still this does not prevent them from enlarging upon the 
“Night of Legalism,” the darkness of which is made the 
more visible by the utter absence of any religious docu- 
ments calculated to throw light upon this terribly long 
night, from which we only suddenly emerge by a miracle 
supposed to have taken place about the year 30 of our era. 

If the study of comparative religion has for its purpose 
the finding of parallels rather than the gathering of con- 
trasts, we might reason that an age which gave birth to 
Christianity could not have been entirely devoid of 
at least a sprinkling of great sages, great saints, great 
religious enthusiasts. But nothing of the kind is generally 
allowed. We learn just enough of the time to prepare us 
for the strange modes of Paul’s interpretation of the 
Scriptures, the narrow particularism of Peter and James, 
and the legalistic and Judaic heresies into which the first 
Christians were bound to relapse and against which the 
Church had to defend herself. In one word the whole age 
is a preparation for the Anti-Christ. 

Now it cannot be denied that the religious history of the 
intervening age between the Maccabeans and Jesus is very 
obscure. For its literary Hebrew remains—which alone 
enable us to form a clear judgment—are very scanty, only 
a few sayings having come down to us from that period. 
But if Rabbinism be the logical and legitimate outcome 
of Legalism, the theology of the Rabbis in its most pro- 
minent and spiritual features should be allowed to throw © 
some backlight on that obscure period. Examined by this 
light we shall find that Legalism was neither the evil thing 
commonly imagined nor led to the bad consequences 
assumed by our theologians. Nor has it ever constituted 
the whole religion of the Jew, as defined by most modern 
critics. 

It must first be stated that the term Law, or Nomos, is 
not a correct rendering of the Hebrew word Torah. The 
legalistic element, which might rightly be called the Law, 
represents only one side of the Torah. To the Jew the word 
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Torah means a teaching or an instruction of any kind. 
It may be either a general principle or a detailed injunction, 
whether it be found in the Pentateuch or in other parts of 
the Scriptures—or even outside of the canon. The juxta- 
position in which Torah and Mitzvoth, Teaching and Com- 
mandments, are to be found in the Rabbinic literature, 
implies already that the former means something more than 
merely the Law!. Torah and Mitzvoth are a complement 
to each other, or as a Rabbi expressed it: “they borrow 
from each other, as wisdom and understanding—charity and 
lovingkindness—the moon and the stars”—but they are 
not identical?. To use the modern phraseology, to the 
Rabbinic Jew, Torah was both an institution and a faith. 
I shall treat them separately: first, Torah and then the 
Mitzvoth. 

It is true that in Rabbinic literature the term Torah 
is often applied to the Pentateuch to the exclusion of the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa*. But this is only for the 
purpose of classification. It is also true that in a certain 
measure the Pentateuch is put on a higher level than the 
Prophets—the prophetic vision of Moses having been, as 
the Rabbis avow, much clearer than that of his successors *. 
But we must not forget that for the superiority of the 
Torah, they had the scriptural authority of the Torah 
itself (Num. xii. 6-8, Deut. xxxiv. 10), whilst on the other 
hand they could not find in the Prophets anything depre- 
catory of Moses’ superior authority. They may, occasionally, 
have felt some contradictions between the Prophets and the 
Torah, but only in matters of detail, not in matters of 
principle °. 

1 See, for instance, Berachoth, 31a ; Makkoth, 23a; Aboth, III, rr. 

2 See Exod. Rabbah, XXXI. 

3 See, for instance, Megillah, 31a; Baba Bathra, 13b, and elsewhere. 

* See Jebamoth, 49 b; Lev. Rabbah, I. 

5 See the well-known passages about Ezckicl in Shabbath, 13b, and 
Menachoth, 45a. The contradictions are there reconciled to the satis- 


faction of the Rubbis at least. A contradiction which they did not try 
to reconcile was that between Isa. vi. 1 ‘I saw the Lord sitting upon 
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Of any real antagonism between Mosaism and “ Levi- 
ticalism ” and Prophetism, which modern criticism has 
brought to light, the Rabbis were as little conscious as 
the Apostles. With the Rabbis, the Prophets formed only 
a complement or even a commentary to the Torah, which, 
indeed, needed explanation, as we shall see. Hence the 
naiveté, as we may almost call it, with which the Rabbis 
chose, for reading on the Day of Atonement, the 58th 
chapter of Isaiah, one of the most prophetic pieces of 
prophetism—as the accompanying lesson for the portion 
from the Pentateuch, Leviticus xvi—the most Levitical 
piece in Leviticalism 1. 

But even the Pentateuch is no mere legal code, without 
edifying elements in it. The book of Genesis, the greater 
part of Exodus, and even a part of Numbers are simple 
history, recording the past of humanity on its way to the 
kingdom, culminating in Israel’s entering it on Mount 
Sinai, and their subsequent relapses. The book of 
Deuteronomy, as the “Book containing the words of 
exhortation” (Tochachoth)?, forms Israel’s Imitatio Dei, 
consisting chiefly in goodness *, and supplying to Israel its 
confession of faith, whilst the Book of Leviticus—marvel 
upon marvel—first proclaims that principle of loving one’s 
neighbour as one’s self (Lev. xix. 18) which believers 
call Christianity, unbelievers, Humanity. 

The language of the Midrash would seem to imply, that 
at a certain period there were people who held the narra- ~ 
tives of the Bible in slight estimation, looking upon them as 
fictions (Piyutim) and useless stories. The Rabbis, however, 
reject such a thought with indignation. To them the whole 
of the Torah represented the word of God, dictated by the 
a throne,” and Moses in Exod. xxxiii. 20 ‘‘For there shall no man see 
me, and live” (Jebamoth, 49b. See Jolowiez’s Himmelfakrt, d&c. des 
Propheten Jesaiah, p. 7, Leipzig, 1854). But it is significant that it is the 
wicked Manasseh who saw this contradiction. 

* See Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 510 and 511. 

? Sifre, 64a. 

* See Sifre, 85a; Mechilta, 37a; and parallels. 
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Holy Spirit, suggesting moral lessons everywhere, and 
embodying, even while it speaks of the past, a history 
of humanity written in advance!. “The Book of Genera- 
tions of Adam,” that is the history of the Genesis, in which 
the dignity of man is indicated by the fact of his having 
been created in the image of God, teaches, according to 
Ben Azai, even a greater principle than that of Lev. xix, 
in which the law of loving one’s neighbour as one’s self is 
contained*. Another Rabbi deduces from the repetitions 
in Gen. xxiv the theory that the conversation of the 
servants of the patriarchs is more beautiful than the laws 
even of later generations®. Another Rabbi remarks that 
the Torah as a legal code would only have commenced 
with Exod. xii, where the first (larger) group of laws 
is set forth, but God’s object was to show his people the 
power of his work, “that he may give them the inheritance 
of the heathen” (Ps. cxi. 6), and thus, in the end, justify 
the later history of their conquests ¢. 

The Book of Genesis, which contains the history of 
this manifestation of God’s powers, as revealed in the act 
of creation as well as in the history of the patriarchs, 
and leads up to the story of the Exodus from Egypt, is, 
according to some Rabbis, the book of the covenant which 
Moses read to the people (Exod. xxiv. 7) even before the 
act of revelation. To come into the possession of this book 
(the book of Genesis), which unlocked before them one of 
the inner chambers of the king (or revealed to them the 
holy mysteries of God’s working in the world), was con- 
sidered by the Rabbis one of the greatest privileges of Israel, 
given to them as a reward for their submission to God’s will’, 

Thus Torah, even as represented by the Pentateuch, is 

1 See Genesis Rabbah, LXXXV; Sifre, 33a; Sanhedrin, 99 b. 

2 Torath Kohanim, 89b, and parallels. Cp. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, 


I, 720. 
3 Genesis Rabbah, LX. 
4 See Tanchuma, ed. Buber, I, 4a. Cp. Rashi to Genesis i. 1. 
5 See Mechilta, 63b. Cp. Midrash Shir Hashirim, I, 4 on Jon ‘2830 
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not mere Law, the Rabbis having discerned and appreciated 
in it other than merely legal elements. Moreover the term 
Torah is not always confined to the Pentateuch. It also 
extends, as already indicated, to the whole of the Seriptures 
on which the Rabbis “laboured” with the same spirit and 
devotion as on the Pentateuch. We must not be mistaken 
about this point. Christianity has not, as some writers 
apparently think, been the first to discover the Prophets, 
somewhat in the same way that the Germans claim to have 
discovered Shakespeare. That lessons from the Prophets 
almost always accompanied those taken from the Pentateuch 
is a well-known fact?, as likewise that the Talmud Chacham 
or the disciple of the wise, had to beautify himself with the 
knowledge of the twenty-four books of which the Bible 
consists, even as a bride adorns herself with twenty-four 
different kinds of ornaments*. That this injunction was 
strictly fulfilled by the student is clear from the facility 
and frequency with which the Rabbis quoted the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa. 

A striking instance may be seen in the Mechilta, a small 
work of not more than about seventy octavo pages when 
stripped from its commentaries: it has about one thousand 
citations from the Prophets and the Hagiographa. 

“The sinners in Israel,” the Rabbis complain, “contend 
that the prophets and the Hagiographa are not Torah, but 
are they not already refuted by Daniel (ix. 10) who said, 
“Neither have we obeyed the voice of the Lord our God, © 
to walk in his Toroth which he set before us by his servants 
the prophets.” Hence, the Rabbis proceed to say, Asaph’s 
exclamation in Ps. Ixxviii, “Give ear, O my people, to 
my Toroth*.” Note, in passing, that this Psalm, which 
claims to be Torah, is nothing but a resumé of Israel’s 


* See Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortriige, p. 3 (and ed.), and Schiirer’s Ge- 
schichte, II, 380 f. 


* See Exodus Rabbah, XLI. 


* See Midrash, Tillim LXXVIII, and Tanchuma my, § 1. Probably the 
Samaritans are the ‘Sinners in Israel.” 
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history. With the Rabbinic Jews, the Hagiographa 
formed an integral part of their holy Scriptures. The 
prophets of truth and righteousness were, as can be seen 
from the benediction preceding the weekly lesson from the 
Prophets, God’s chosen, in the same way as the Torah, as 
his servant Moses, and his people Israel—the depositary of 
revelation’. In olden times they had even a special bene- 
diction before they began to read either the Prophets or 
the Hagiographa, running thus: “Blessed art thou, our 
Lord God, who hast commanded us to read the holy 
writings”.” This was quite in accordance with their 
principle regarding prophecy as “the word of God 3,” and 
the continuation of his voice heard on Mount Sinai+, a 
voice which will cease only with the Messianic times, when 
the earth will be full of the knowledge of God and all the 
people of the Lord will be prophets °. 


* See Daily Prayer Book with the Rev. S. Singer’s Translation, p. 149. In 
cna ‘on, XIII (ed. Miller), the words yy Sxwn are omitted. 

? See pn=1D ‘tn, XIV, and Dr. Miiller’s Notes, p. 188. 

* Shabbath, 138 b. 

* See Sifre, 92a, and parallels given in the y’n. MH. dpa iwown pn 
yr. Cp. Exod. Rabbah, XXIX, 6, the opinion of 521. See also Sifre, 
135 b Dax Mw pA Nand 739 yw’an “Lord of the world thou hast written, If 
aman put away his wife,” &c., which is a verse in Jer. iii. 1. Cp. Blau, 
Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, p. 14. 

5 See Jerushalmi Megillah, 7od, and the Commentaries. Cp. also 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah anim 729 MI, II, 18 and the naw7 
q2’sin. The passage to the effect that the Pentateuch will retain its 
importance even after the Messiah has come, is, as so many other pas- 
sages of a similar nature, undoubtedly the result of the opposition to 
Paulinistic Christianity, the most fierce attacks of which were directed 
against the Law, demanding its abolition. The answer of the Rabbis was 
therefore that even the authority of the Messiah himself will not prevail 
against that of Moses. In this sense—as opposition against the teaching 
of Paul—must also be understood the passage in Jerushalmi Berachoth, 
3b and parallels, where the prophet, so to say, is required to bring his 
imprimatur from the Torah %w pyom0 %w on, the prophet without 
such a legitimation being so very probably an antinomianist. Hence also 
the effort made by the Rabbis to prove that the Pentateuch already in- 
dicated the teachings of the Kethubin. Sce Weber, 79, the reference to 
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It is in harmony with this spirit—the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa being a part of Israel’s Torah—that the former 
are cited in Rabbinic literature with the terms “for it is 
said” or “it is written” in the same way as the Pentateuch. 
Again, in the well-known controversy about the Scriptural 
authority for the belief in resurrection, both the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa are quoted under the name of Torah ; 
and the evidence brought forward by them seems to be of 
as much weight as that derived from the Pentateuch!. In 
the New Testament they also occasionally appear under 
the title of Nomos or Law. To the Jew, as already pointed 
out, the term Torah implied a teaching or instruction, and 
was therefore wide enough to embrace the whole of the 
Scriptures ”. 

In a certain manner it is extended even beyond the 
limits of the Scriptures. When certain Jewish Boswells 
apologized for observing the private life of their masters 
too closely, they said: “ It is a Torah, which we are desirous 
of learning *.” In this sense it is used by another Rabbi, 
who maintained that even the everyday talk of the people 
in the Holy Land is a Torah (that is, it conveys an object- 


‘ Sanhedrin, 91b; see also Mechilta, 34b and gob. Cp. Blau, as 
above, pp. 16 and 17. 

2 See Schiirer’s Geschichte, II, 253, note 17, for the references from the 
New Testament. Following Weber (p. 79) Schiirer seizes the opportunity 
of making the remark that there is perhaps nothing more characteristic 
of the full appreciation of their importance on the part of the Jews 
than that they too (the Prophets and the Hagiographa) were not first. 
of all to the Jewish conviction didactic or consolatory works, not 
books of edification or history, but were considered chiefly as Law, 
the substance of God’s claims upon his people. So far Schiirer, which of 
course only proves again to what misconception the rendering of Torah 
by Law must lead. Besides we find that the Rabbis had such speci- 
fication for the various books in the Bible as ony nyse? red for the 
Exodus (see Blau, as above), mnnn for Deuteronomy (see above), the 
Psalms again are called the Book of Praises or Hymn Book, whilst 
the whole of the Kethubin are the Books of Wisdom (Pesikta d@’ R. 
Kahana, 158 b), whilst Isaiah was chiefly characterized as the ‘work 
of consolation” (Baba Bathra, 14 a). 

3 Berachoth, 62 a. 
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lesson). For the poor man in Palestine, when applying to 
his neighbour for relief, was wont to say, “Acquire for 
thyself merit, or strengthen and purify thyself” (by helping 
me)'; thus implying the old axiom—that the man in want 
is just as much performing an act of charity by receiving 
as his benefactor by giving. In the east of Europe you 
can, even to-day, hear a member of the congregation 
addressing his minister, “ Pray tell me some Torah.” The 
Rabbi would never answer him by reciting verses from the 
Bible, but would feel it incumbent on him to give him 
some spiritual or allegorical explanation of a verse from 
the Scriptures, or would treat him to some general remarks 
bearing upon morals and conduct. 

To return to Torah proper. It is the Torah as the sum 
total of the contents of revelation, without regard to any 
particular element in it, the Torah as a faith, that is so 
dear to the Rabbi. It is the Torah in this abstract sense, 
as a revelation and a promise, the expression of the wisdom 
of God, which is identified with the wisdom of Prov. viii, 
thus gaining, in the course of history, a pre-mundane exis- 
tence, which, so to speak, formed the design according to 
which God mapped out the world. Said Rabbi Hoshayah : 
“Tt is written of Wisdom, ‘Then (before the world was 
created) I was with him amon, and was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him.’ The word amon is to be 
read wman, meaning architect. For as a king employs an 
architect when he proposes to build a palace, and looks 
into his plans and designs to know where the various 
recesses and chambers shall be placed, so did God look 
into the Torah when he was about to create the world.” 
How far the idea is originally Jewish is not here the place 
to discuss. Nor is its meaning quite clear when subjected 


1 Lev. Rabbah, XXXIV. 

2 See Genesis Rabbah, I, and parallels. Cf. Bacher, Agada der Paldstinen- 
sischen Amoriier, I, 107, and his references to Freudenthal and the 
Jewisi QUARTERLY, III, 357-60. Sce also Prof. Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, 
pp. 160-62. 
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to a strict analysis. One of the later commentators of the 
Midrash tries to connect it with the 7’zimtzum theory, that 
is, the limitation-mystery of the later Cabbalists, according 
to which the act of creation was an effluence of God’s 
ineffable goodness and merey—when he withdrew himself 
into himself, and thus revealed from himself the universe. 
But it is not quite clear what part the Torah plays in this 
mystical system!. As far as any definite meaning may be 
attached to such hazy and nebulous ideas, it may perhaps 
be reduced to this: that the Torah having been Jong des- 
tined to become a main factor in God’s government of the 
world, its creation must have been predesigned by God 
before he called the world into existence. In this sense 
the Torah is classed with other creations of God which are 
endowed with pre-mundane existence, as Israel, the throne 
of God (kingdom?), the name of the Messiah, hell and 
paradise (or reward and punishment), and repentance”. With 
regard to repentance, the chapters of Rabbi Eliezer teach : 
“When God was designing the world he found no firm basis 
for it until he created the quality of repentance*.” The 
same thought of the impossibility of a world without 
a revelation may also have been present to the mind of 
the Jew when he spoke of the pre-mundane existence of 
the Torah. 

Plausible, however, as this explanation may be, it is 
a little too sober and would hardly account for that 
exaltation of the Torah, which is such a prominent feature. 
in Jewish literature. As soon as the Torah was identified 
with the Wisdom of Proverbs, the mind did not rest satisfied 
with looking upon it as a mere condition for the existence 
of the world. Every connotation of the term Wisdom in the 
famous eighth chapter of Proverbs was invested with life 
and individuality. The Torah, by this same process, was 


* See wan wre to Genesis Rabbah, I. 
aa a : P 
See Genesis Rabbah, I, § 4, and all the parallels given there, which 
are very varying. 
* Sce eV, IIL, and the notes of 594. 
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personified and endowed with a mystical life of its own, 
which emanates from God, yet is partly detached from 
him. Thus we find the Torah pleading for or against 
Israel, as on the occasion of the destruction of the Temple, 
when the Torah was called to give evidence against Israel, 
but desisted from it at the instance of Abraham, who said 
unto her, “My daughter, were not my children the only 
ones who received thee, when other nations refused to do 
so?!” Nay, even single letters of the alphabet are endowed 
with a separate life, enabling them to act the same part 
almost as the Torah?. The whole later mystical theory 
which degenerates into the combinations of letters to which 
the most important meaning is attached, takes its origin 
from these personifications. 

This notion of the personification of the Torah never 
hardened into an article of faith. Its influence is less felt 
in dogma than in literature, particularly in the legends and 
scriptural interpretations bearing on the subject of the 
revelation on Mount Sinai. We must, at least, consider 
them in their main features. 

First, the day of revelation is considered as the day on 
which earth was wedded to heaven. The barrier between 
them was removed by the fact that the Torah, the heavenly 
bride, the daughter of the Holy One, was wedded to Israel 
on that day*. The simile is carried further, and even the 
feature of the capture of the bride is not missing,—the 
verse in Ps. lxviii. 19, ‘Thou hast ascended on high, thou 
hast led captivity captive,’ being interpreted as referring 
to Moses, who ascended to heaven and captured the Torah, 
in spite of the resistance of the angels, who were most 
reluctant to allow the Torah, the desirable treasure, to be 
taken away from among them*. Indeed, our planet is con- 


1 See onan ADNINNTIND. See also Lev. Rabbah, XIX, and parallels. 

2 See Genesis Rabbah, I. Cp. Pesikta Rabbathi, 109 a. 

3 See Pesikta K., 104 b, and Exod. Rabbah, XXX, 5 and XXXIII, 7. 

4 See Shabbath, 89 b; Pesikta Rabbathi, 98a and b, and Exod. Rabbah, 
XXVIII, and parallels. 
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stantly trembling lest Israel should imitate the example of 
their heathen neighbours, which would signify their doom 
to destruction. Hence the attention of the whole universe 
is directed to this glorious act. When God gave the Torah 
we read that the creatures of the firmament paused in their 
flight, those of the earth ventured not to lift up their 
voices, the waves of the boisterous seas ceased to roll, and 
the angels interrupted their eternal song of “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy ',”—heaven and earth listening to the good message. 
This listening of the universe suggests the universalistic 
feature of the Sinaitic revelation. Though magnifying 
Israel for their readiness to receive the Torah, and strongly 
blaming the Gentiles who refused to subject themselves to 
the word of God, so that a certain animosity comes down 
from Mount Sinai against the worshipper of idols’, these 
legends still betray a universalistic tendency as to the real 
and original purpose of the revelation. Thus with reference 
to Isa. xlv. 19, God is supposed to have said: “I have 
not spoken (the word of the revelation) in secret. I did not 
reveal it in hidden places and in dark places of the earth. 
I did not even postpone the giving of the Torah till Israel 
should enter into the Holy Land, lest Israel might claim it 
for themselves and say that the nations of the world have 
no share in it; (in other words, it was not God’s intention 
to make it a national religion). I gave it in open places, 
in the free desert, so that every man feeling the desire might 
receive it. Nor did I say first to the children of Jacob,’ 
‘Seek ye me®.’” For, as we read in other places, the Holy 
One came first to the sons of Esau and offered to them the 
Torah. These asked,“ What is written in it?” God answered, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” “We cannot accept it,” they rejoined, 


? Exod. Rabbah, XXIX. * Shabbath, 89a. 

* See Mechilta, 62a and 66b, the whole passage beginning 72793 137. 
The text is not quite correct. Sce yp to the passage, and cp. Bacher, 
lgada der T., II, 164, note 1; and Aruch ed. Kohut, s.v. 0232. Sce also 
Yalkut Machiri on Js., p. 156, reading one instead of oe. The MH. 
reads TSI MIT JNO can: NK PMeA Mwy Xd nwPa wn. 
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“killing being our profession.” Other nations objected 
to it on account of the seventh and eighth commandments, 
immorality and the appropriation of other men’s possessions 
being the purposes of their lives, and the motive-springs 
of their actions, and so they said: “ For the knowledge of 
thy ways, we have no desire—give thy Torah to thy people!.” 

It is rather characteristic of these legends, which probably 
reflect the attitude of the Rabbis towards the missionary 
enterprises of their time, that it is chiefly the moral part of 
the decalogue to which the nations objected. Esau is broad 
enough for general principles and will admit the Jewish. 
God into his pantheon, if he submit to the process of 
accommodation and evolution so that he can share his 
honours with other gods. Esau objected to the “ Do nots.” 
These were too definite to allow of a wide interpretation 
in which the wisdom of Edom excelled, and might thus 
interfere with Esau’s calling, his gladiators, his legions, 
and the policy of his procurators. 

Thus Mount Sinai becomes the place in which God 
reveals himself to the world, and Israel undertakes the 
terrible responsibility of bearing witness to this fact. “If 
you will not make known my divinity to the nations of the 
world, even at the cost of your lives, you shall suffer for 
this iniquity,” said God’. By this acceptance of the Torah, 
Israel made peace between God and his world °, the ultimate 
end being that its influence will reach the heathen too, and 
all the Gentiles will one day be converted to the worship 
of God‘; for the Torah “is not the Torah of the Priests, 
nor the Torah of the Levites, nor the Torah of the Israelites, 
but the Torah of Man (Torath ha-Adam), whose gates are 
open to receive the righteous nation which keepeth the 
truth and those who are good and upright in their hearts®.” 


1 See Mechilta, ibid.; Sifre, 142 b N31 Dx, IIL; Pesikta Rabbathi, 99 b, 
and parallels. 

2 See Lev. Rabbah, VI, and commentaries. 

3 Gen. Rabbah, LXVI. * See Berachoth, 54 b. 

5 Torath Kohanim, 86 b. 
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Another important feature in these legends and interpre- 
tations is the fact that the revelation was an act of grace 
and the effluence of God’s goodness. When the princes 
of the world heard the thunders and lightnings which 
accompanied the revelation they were frightened, thinking 
the world was to pass through another judgment as it did 
in the days of the deluge, whereupon they consulted their 
prophet Balaam. He calmed their fears, saying: “ Fear 
not, ye kings, he who rests in heaven has revealed himself to 
his children in his glory and his mercy. He has appeared, to 
give to his beloved people Torah, wisdom and instruction’, 
and to bless them with strength and peace*.” In another 
passage it is stated that God appeared on this occasion in 
the aspect of an instructing Elder, full of mercy*. Like 
rain and light, the Torah was a gift from heaven of which 
the world is hardly worthy, but which is indispensable 
to its maintenance *. 

The gift was a complete one, without any reserve 
whatever. Nothing of the Torah, God assures Israel, was 
kept back in heaven®. All that follows is only a matter 
of interpretation. The principle held by the Rabbis was 
that the words of the Torah “are fruitful and multiply®.” 
Thus the conviction could ripen that everything wise and 
good, be it ethical or ceremonial in its character, the effect of 
which would be to strengthen the cause of religion, was at 
least potentially contained in the Torah. Hence the famous 
adage, that everything which any student will teach at any 
future time, was already communicated to Moses on the 
Mount Sinai, as also the injunction that any acceptable 
truth, though discovered by an insignificant man in Israel 
should be considered of as high authority as if it had 
emanated from a great sage or prophet or even from Moses 
himself. It requires but an earnest religious mind to 


* See Pesikta Rabbathi, 95 a. 2 Sec Sifre, 142 b. 
> See Mechilta, 66 b. * Gen. Rabbah, VI. 
> Deut. Rabbah, VIII. ° See Chagigah, 3b. 
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discover all truth there’, For the Torah came down from 
heaven with all the necessary instruments: humility, 
righteousness and uprightness—and even her reward was 
in her*. And man has only to apply these tools to find in 
the Torah peace, strength, life, light, bliss, happiness, joy 
and freedom °. 

The Torah was, in short, all things to all men. To the 
Theosophist, who had already come under the sway of 
Hellenistic influences, it was the very expression of God's 
wisdom, which would, as far as itis consistent with Biblical 
notions, elevate it into an emanation of God’s essence, and 
endow it with a pre-mundane existence, reaching almost 
to infinity. To the mystical poet, with his love for the 
picturesque, it was the heavenly bride adorned with all the 
virtues which only heaven could bestow on her, at whose 
presentation to Israel the whole universe rejoiced, for her 
touch with mankind meant the wedding of heaven to earth. 
What, then, could the poor mortal do better than to learn 
to know her and to fall in love with her ? 

To the great majority of the Rabbis who retained their 
sober sense and cared more about what God requires us 
to be than about knowing what he is, the Torah was 
simply the manifestation of God’s will, revealed to us for 
our good; the pedagogue, as the Rabbis expressed it *, who 
educates God’s creatures. The occupation with the Torah 
was, according to the Rabbis, less calculated to produce 
schoolmen and jurists than saints and devout spirits. 
“ Whosoever labours in the Torah for its own sake, merits 
many things....he is called friend, beloved, a lover of 
God, a lover of mankind; it clothes him in meekness and 
fear (of God), and fits him to become righteous, pious and 


1 Sifre, 79 b. 2 Deut. Rabbah, ibid. 

3 See Pesikta K., 105b; Mechilta, 36b, 47a; Sifre, 82b and 83b; Exod. 
Rabbah, XXXVI. 

* See Gen. Rabbah, I. Cp. nowy qobn oy max &e. by R. pupa orn m3 
on the mn prp pw 3h and 4a, the passage given there from the Mechilta, 
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upright ; it keeps him far from sin, brings him towards the 
side of virtue and gives him sovereignty and dominion and 
discerning judgment. To him the secrets of the Torah are 
revealed; he becomes a never-failing fountain, he grows 
modest and long-suffering, forgives insults and is exalted 
above all things’”” On the other hand his individualism 
does not make him exclusive, his freedom does not involve 
the subjection of others, the world rejoices in him, for he 
enriches it with sound knowledge, understanding and 
strength?, His life is one continuous mourning for the 
glory of God and the glory of Israel (at present obscured) 
and a constant longing for their salvation®, whilst his 
activity (a continuation of the revelation) is making peace 
between heaven and earth*. In sooth Israel has recognized 
the strength (or the secret) of the Torah; therefore, they 
said: “ We forsake not God and his Torah, as it is said: 
‘I sat down under his shadow with great delight and his 
fruit was sweet to my taste’ (Song of Songs, ii. 3) °*.” 

In fine, to the Jew the Torah was anything but a curse. 
He understood how to find out the sweetness and the light 
of it and of the Law which formed a part of it. 


S. SCHECHTER. 
* See m7 pap pw and ¥” ’p wa0n. 2 72, ibid. 


3 See 7p V’xtn. * Sanhedrin, 99 b. 
* See Exod. Rabbah, XVII. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF SPINOZISM. 


IF one would realize, by the most striking example, the 
various views that may be entertained of great men and 
their works, one must study the history of Spinoza and his 
teaching. Ever since he appeared on the scene and began 
to beat out a new path in the domain of thought, praise 
and blame, veneration and depreciation have fallen to his 
lot to an unusual degree. In the two centuries which have 
passed since his death, his name becomes the shibboleth of 
contending theories of the universe, and ever as the one or 
the other gains the upper hand, the highest admiration for 
his system alternates with the most scornful contempt for 
it. Even at the present day the contest around the teach- 
ing of Spinoza is not at an end. Just as once the bravest 
of the Greeks fought round the arms of Achilles, so now 
we find the most celebrated thinkers at variance with each 
other concerning the intellectual heritage which Spinoza 
bequeathed. It is worth while to investigate somewhat 
closely this continual ebb and flow of opinion for and 
against Spinoza, and thus to discharge at least one part of 
the task, which the history of philosophy has hitherto 
avoided. 


if 


The happiness which springs from being known and 
loved by honest friends of truth, from forming their minds 
and perfecting their morals by frank exchange of thought: 
this, as is evident from his letters, Spinoza was by no 
means slow to appreciate. He was also animated by the 
desire to gain a hearing for his doctrines, and to secure 
their diffusion, among those who were capable of compre- 
hending them. But being free from all small feeling, he 

VOL. VIII. 6 
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never yielded to the mere vain striving after fame and 
glory, after popularity and universal recognition. He 
showed by the very form which he gave to his philo- 
sophical writings, and especially to his chief work, the 
Ethics, that his object was not to write for the great mass 
of people, but for the learned few; to the understanding 
of the masses he made not the smallest concessions. He 
knew very well that “ whoever wishes to teach any doctrine 
to a whole nation—to say nothing of the whole human 
race,—and who desires to be understood by all, must 
prove his subject by experience alone, and must adapt his 
reasons and explanations chiefly to the understanding of 
the common people, who form the greater portion of the 
human race. But he must not develop his arguments 
with close connexion or present his expositions with strict 
regard to continuity; otherwise he will write only for 
scholars, that is, he will be understood only by the very 
small minority of men!.” And, indeed, whoever has but 
cast a glance at the Hihics of Spinoza and at the stiff 
mathematical structure of its ideas, which is an object of 
awe even to many a scholar, perceives that Spinoza had no 
thought of appealing to the masses when he wrote his 
masterpiece, but that “he wished to be understood only by 
the very small minority of men.” His general attitude 
corresponds entirely with this position. He warns his 
friends to whom he sends the Short Tractate, not to com- 
municate its contents to any first comer, but only to those 
of whom they know for certain that it “will tend to their 
happiness.” In the preface to the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, he declares still more emphatically how little he 
desires that that book should become popular. “I know 
that it is as impossible to remove superstition from the 
common people as fear; I know further that firmness with 
the mass of people is obstinacy, and that in dealing out 
praise and blame, they are not guided by reason, but are 


' Pract. Thecl.-Polit., V, 37- 
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transported by passion. Hence I do not invite the 
populace or those who are controlled by the same emotions 
as the populace, to read this book. Indeed I would rather 
that they should leave it quite unnoticed, than that they 
should become troublesome by wrongly interpreting its 
meaning, and not only do no good to themselves but 
injure others.” 

But it was not only his mean opinion of the common 
people that prevented him from striving after popularity. 
He lacked the quality which alone could lead to such 
striving, viz. ambition. It is entirely in accordance with 
his innermost being when he remarks in his Hithics: “He 
who desires to assist other people either by advice or by 
deed, will strive to win their love, and not to draw them 
into admiration, in the hope that his teaching may be 
named after him}.” And for this reason he published only 
one book under his own name, and that one contains the 
principles not of his own, but of the Cartesian philosophy. 
Of his other works, though some of them are free from 
elements that provoke opposition, only one appeared in his 
life-time, and that was published anonymously, viz. the 
Theologico-political Tractate. And it is clear from the 
instructions which he gave his friends shortly before his 
death, that this cautiousness is not due solely to his fear of 
a conflict with the authorities of the state. He gives them 
permission to have his posthumous works printed, but not 
to mention the name of the author, “ because,” as the 
literal quotation from the Ethics runs, “he did not wish 
that his tenets should be named after him.” He knew 
that his thoughts would live on eternally; the name of 
their author might perish. Just as he had lived in calm 
seclusion, so he wished to vanish and be forgotten after 
his death. 

Fate has decided otherwise than he had thought and 
wished. Even in his life-time he enjoyed abundant honour 


' Ftiics, LV, app. & 25. 
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and fame; though his philosophy did not gain the assent 
of that learned minority, for whom above all he wrote. 
After his death his name was in every one’s mouth, but his 
philosophy was misinterpreted and distorted. None of the 
great thinkers of Germany, England, and France ranged 
themselves on his side; we must seek for his followers 
among those whom he disdained, among the Protestant 
clergy and that humbler class whom he regarded as not 
ripe for scientific knowledge. It is not till a hundred 
years after his death, that we find in the European world 
a real understanding of his teaching. 

Spinoza had scarcely attained to manhood when a num- 
ber of young men flocked round him, who were animated 
with a burning eagerness to assimilate and propagate his 
doctrines!. Then, when the Principia Philosophiae Car- 
tesianae had appeared, and other works in the hand- 
writing of the philosopher were passed from hand to hand; 
when also in the year 1670 the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus was published and the name of the author could 
not remain long concealed beneath the veil of anonymity, 
the fame of Spinoza penetrated far beyond the quiet retreat 
in which he had taken refuge: far, too, beyond the borders 
of his native land. 

Shortly after the publication of the Principia, Spinoza 
wrote that he was scarcely any longer his own master, so 
many were the friends who came to visit him. Stoupe, 
a French colonel, who in the year 1673 wrote a book 
entitled Religio Hollandorum, relates in it that Spinoza 
had become an object of universal curiosity. “Ce Spinoza,” 
he says, “vit dans ce pays; il a demeuré quelque temps 
& la Hage ot il était visité par tous les esprits curieux 
et méme par des filles de qualité, qui se piquent d’avoir 
esprit au-dessus de leur sexe. Ses sectateurs n’osent pas 


* Regarding Spinoza’s circle of friends, see especially Epist. 9 and 26 
(8 ed. Hag.) and end of the Tract. Brevis. Stoupe’s account, which I have 
not read in the original, is given by Jenichen in Hist. Spinozismi, p. 56, and 
by A. v, d. Linde in his Benedictus Spinoza, Bibliografie, p. 19. 
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se découvrir,” &c. But not only did men and women of 
polite society seek out Spinoza in his seclusion, but the 
best men of Holland were counted among his friends 
—men like the noble statesman Jan de Witt, the 
great physicist Huyghens, and the excellent philologist 
Isaac Voss. From England came Oldenburg, the secretary 
of the Royal Society, to seek instruction from the hermit 
of Rhynsburg, and he was the means of effecting an 
acquaintance between Spinoza and the greatest chemist 
of that time, Robert Boyle. In France, the atheistical 
epicureans, who were then a rather numerous body, 
thought that they had in Spinoza a fellow-thinker. One 
of them, the poet d’Hénault, made a journey to Holland 
on purpose to make Spinoza’s acquaintance. The latter, 
however, as Bayle informs us, did not think much of the 
Frenchman, whose frivolous view of life was very remote 
from his own lofty outlook upon the world. 

Of Germans, Tschirnhausen and Leibniz may be men- 
tioned as having sought out Spinoza and as having main- 
tained a scientific intercourse with him. But the respect 
which his name enjoyed in Germany, is best proved by the 
“eall” which emanated from Carl Ludwig, the enlightened 
Electoral Prince of the Palatinate, after he had read 
Spinoza’s Principia Philosophiae Cartesianae!. He 
offered the spectacle-grinder of the Hague a professor- 
ship at the University of Heidelberg. Spinoza declined 
the offer, for the outward splendour of an honourable 
position would no: ave sufficed to compensate him for 
the loss of his indepenu. nee. 

We see that Spino.: had attained to that which he had 
never striven to gain, viz, great celebrity ; but the recog- 
nition of his doctrines did not keep pace with the renown 
of his name. Of all the distinguished scholars, philologists, 
naturalists, and philosophers, who lived in the time of 
Spinoza, there is not one who would have acknowledged 


1 Chevracana, part II, p. 99 in Paulus’ Benedictus de Spinoza, Opera I, 
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himself Spinoza’s disciple. And even among the men just 
named who visited, knew, and highly esteemed Spinoza, 
who corresponded with him on the most varied scientific 
subjects, and who sought enlightenment on the meaning 
of his philosophy, even among these there is not one who 
would have liked to hear himself called a Spinozist. 
Malebranche read Spinoza’s works and often quoted them ; 
his mystical teaching, derived from the sources from which 
Spinoza drew, comes very near to Spinoza’s doctrine of 
Universal Substance. But he indignantly rejects the re- 
proach of Spinozism, which Mairan, Fénelon, and others had 
cast at him, and his disparaging expressions sound harsh 
to the point of unworthy rudeness, when he speaks of 
Spinoza as this “misérable athée,’ the “méchant esprit,” 
and of his “ chimére épouvantable et ridicule.” 

Again, Henry More, like Spinoza and Malebranche, was 
led to the adoption of his philosophical system through the 
study of neo-Platonism and of Descartes, and he comes 
even nearer to Spinoza than Malebranche in his conception 
of space, which, like Spinoza, he regards as an attribute of 
the Deity. But this does not prevent him from strongly 
emphasizing his remoteness from Spinoza and from dis- 
claiming the latter’s theological and metaphysical views in 
a harsh piece of criticism !. 

Leibniz not only stood on terms of personal intercourse 
with Spinoza and carried on a correspondence with him, 
but also read and studied his books with great eagerness, 
both the earlier works and those which appeared after 
his death. And in the course of the development of his 
philosophy, which extended over years and decades, there 
was certainly one phase in which, according to his own 
confession, he inclined towards Spinozism?. But this phase 
was of short duration. In the period that follows, he turns 


* Henrici Mori Epist. altera in Opera philos., I, p- 563, ed. 1679. 

” This has been shown by L. Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza, p- 27; his other 
assertions on the relation of the two thinkers are, on the contrary, very 
disputable. 
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away with more and more definiteness from Spinoza’s 
mechanical Pantheism, and seeks to widen the breach 
which separates his own philosophy from Spinoza’s to the 
point of absolute opposition. In this, however, he does not 
quite succeed, for even the later form of his philosophic 
teaching exhibits numerous points of contact with 
Spinoza’s. Nevertheless he succeeded in carefully obliter- 
ating every trace of the friendly intercourse which once 
existed between him and the notorious Jew, as he calls 
him}, 

The philosophy of Walter von T'schirnhausen comes yet 
nearer to Spinoza’s teaching. He seems to have aimed at 
realizing the ideal which Spinoza, in his self-effacement, 
had formed of the relation of the teacher to his pupils. 
Tschirnhausen’s work, Medicina Meitis, clearly shows the 
influence of Spinoza’s doctrine of Cognition, but the name 
of the man to whom he is indebted for a considerable 
portion of his ideas is not once mentioned by him. Thus 
Spinoza’s teaching continues to live a kind of impersonal 
life in the work of the pupil after the death of the master— 
exactly as the latter at his death had wished. Yet it 
cannot escape the attentive reader of the Medicina Mentzis, 
that it is after all only the outer shell of Spinozism that 
we here encounter, and that Tschirnhausen is quite as 
unfriendly towards its inner kernel as Leibniz. 

But what is true of Tschirnhausen may be stated still 
more emphatically of the admirable scholars who, like 


1 Otium Hannoveranum, p. 221, ed. 1737. It is worthy of remark that 
Leibniz’s dissenting criticism of Spinoza had come before the notice of 
several of the latter’s antagonists, and was repeated by them. Jacob 
Thomasius, Leibniz’s teacher, was the first who published a polemical 
work against Spinoza’s Theologico-political Tractate. To him Leibniz 
writes as follows, in January, 1672—the words had been communicated 
to him by Graevius (Spinoza, Epist., p. 184, ed. Land): “Spinoza Judaeus 
dnoouvdywyos ob opinionum monstra” (Epist. ad div., III, p. 63). The same 
words are used by Musaeus, perhaps the most important of the older 
opponents of Spinoza, in his Dissertation on the Tractate (p. 1), and by 
Kortholt, in his work De Trib. Impost., p. 75. 
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Huyghens, Vossius, and Boyle, stood in the most friendly 
relations with Spinoza. They held in esteem the character 
and mind of the great thinker, but the scientific and reli- 
gious convictions of these empirics differed too widely 
from the opinions of Spinoza to allow of his philosophy 
exercising a lasting influence upon them. 

There were but a few unimportant men who were 
faithful followers of Spinoza in his life-time: men like 
Simon de Vries, who died young, or the versatile physician 
Ludwig Meyer, or the Mennonite merchant Jarrig Jellis, or 
like Saint-Glain first captain, then editor of a newspaper, 
or the jurist Adrian Koerbagh, and some others of their 
standing—none of them philosophers by profession, but 
philosophic dilettants!. But these could not form a school, 
they could not win the assent of contemporaries to a system 
so sharply combated as Spinoza’s, or prevent the storm 
which broke over him and his doctrines even in his 
life-time, 


i 


Spinoza learned, at two widely-separated periods, what 
terrible power was still in his day wielded by religious 
fanaticism and theological intolerance. First in the year 
1656, when “on account of his bad teachings and actions” 
he was excommunicated, expelled from the communion of 
Judaism, and driven from his home by the magistrate 
of Amsterdam. How dreadful sound the words with 
which the seceder was excommunicated and anathe- 
matized*: “According to the decision of the angels 
and the judgment of the saints, with the sanction of 
the holy God and the whole congregation, we excom- 


* The above-mentioned persons are all well known, except the last two. 
With respect to St.-Glain, the translator of the Tract. theol.-polit., ef. Des 
Maizeaux on Bayle, Op. iv, p. 46, and Baumgarten, Nachrichten, I, p- 69 a. 
Koerbagh is the author of a work founded upon Spinozistic principles, and 
entitled : Een Ligt Schijnende in Duystere Plaatsen om te verligten de voornaamste 
suaken der Godsgeleertheyd en Godsdienst, Amsterdam, 1668 and 1711. 

7 Van Vioten, Bened. de Spinoza, Opp. Suppl., p. 290. 
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municate, expel, curse, and execrate Baruch de Espinoza 
before the holy books and the six hundred and thirteen 
commandments which are contained in them, with the ban 
which Joshua decreed upon Jericho, with the curse which 
Elisha pronounced over the children, and with all the execra- 
tions which are written in the Law. Cursed be he by day 
and cursed be he by night, cursed be he when he lieth down 
and cursed be he when he riseth up, cursed be he when 
he goeth out and cursed be he when he cometh in. May 
God never forgive him! His anger and his passion shall 
be kindled against this man, on whom rest all the curses 
and execrations which are written in the Holy Scriptures. 
..+ No one shall have intercourse with him, either by 
speech or in writing, no one may do him a favour, no one 
be together with him beneath the same roof or within four 
ells, no one read a book which he has composed or 
written.” 

There is something which rouses our indignation in 
seeing this kind of religious hatred practised by a com- 
munity, the members of which had almost all but lately 
escaped from the most terrible religious persecution. They 
were Marranos or descendants of Marannos; either in their 
own persons or in those of their fathers and brothers, 
they had learnt to know the misery and the horrors of 
religious fanaticism in the torture-chambers of the Spanish 
Inquisition and the dungeons of the Portuguese ecclesiastical 
tribunals. Only a short time before had they begun to 
breathe the freer air of the Netherlands. And now they 
themselves punish with proscription and excommunication, 
with curses and denunciations, a man whom no one could 
accuse of sordid conduct or of any offence against morality 
and law, against whom no other charge could be brought 
but that he thought otherwise, more freely about his 
faith than his co-religionists, and that he ordered his life 
accordingly. And indeed the ban which fell upon Spinoza’s 
head has not infrequently been regarded as a proof of the 
persecuting spirit of Judaism, and sentence has been 
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pronounced upon the council of the Amsterdam congrega- 
tion as upon a band of fanatics. If, indeed, we judge of 
the procedure of this congregational council in the light 
of our views on the freedom of thought and belief, we can 
scarcely find a word of blame which would be severe 
enough. But their excuse is the spirit of their time and 
of their environment. The Jewish congregations of the 
Middle Ages and of modern times, though animated by 
a jealous care that the inner sanctuary of their religion 
should be untouched by any strange breath, have yet 
always adapted themselves in externals to the manners 
and customs of their environment. As with their dress, 
dwellings, and entire conduct of life, so also in the relations 
of the individual towards the collective body, they regu- 
lated their habits essentially according to the ideas and 
laws prevalent in the land in which they dwelt. They 
were lenient and indulgent in matters of faith under the 
enlightened Mohammedan rule: they were intolerant 
under the fanatical Christian nations of the Middle Ages. 
Similarly in the seventeenth century, they followed the 
example of the nations among which they lived. The 
period was far removed from religious toleration. In Spain 
and Portugal religious error was still regarded as a crime 
worthy of death; there the prisons of the Inquisition were 
still filled with suspects, and year after year the flames 
consumed the bodies of the hapless people who had been 
declared heretics. Even in Protestant countries—in Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, Switzerland, Sweden—no real 
freedom of belief was yet known, and no toleration was 
extended to unbelievers. Perhaps the most instructive 
example of the intolerance of this period is afforded by 
the Protestant settlers in America, who, driven from Europe 
on account of their faith, had themselves scarcely escaped 
persecution, when they persecuted all who differed from 
them with fearful cruelty. 

In the Netherlands there was in a certain sense more 
tolerance. Jews and Dissenters were not only allowed 
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to live in the country; they were also granted, within 
certain limits, the free exercise of their religion. Yet here 
too a rigid religious coercion fettered the members of the 
ruling Church, and suffered no loosening of religious bond- 
age. The seventeenth century is filled with the persecutions 
which befel heretics and sectaries in the Netherlands. 
Hugo de Grot and Oldenbarneveld are witnesses for this ; 
so, too, are the Arminians, who were forbidden by the 
Synod of Dordrecht to hold Divine worship, and whose 
ministers were driven into exile. Philosophy, too, and 
the philosophers were by no means free in the Netherlands. 
Descartes had to thank the intercession of the French 
ambassador for his escape from imprisonment and banish- 
ment; his philosophy, on the other hand, did not escape 
proscription. In the same year in which the Jewish 
community excommunicated Spinoza, the second Synod 
of Dordrecht issued a prohibition against reading and 
propagating the works of Descartes. Geulincz was com- 
pelled on account of heretical teachings to give up his 
professorship at Lowen and to flee to Leyden, and he 
would have perished in misery had not the Cartesian 
Heidanus taken pity upon him. As late as 1690, the 
Synod of Amsterdam declared as false and pernicious the 
doctrine that the magistrates do not possess the right to 
suppress heresy by force. 

It is not to be wondered at that the rulers of the Jewish 
community imitated the examples, which the ecclesiastical 
and political authorities of the freest country of Europe set 
them, and that they on their part strove to protect the 
purity of their faith by solemn excommunications. The 
formula which was employed against Spinoza is indeed 
absolutely barbarous; it was, however, prescribed by 
ancient legal directions, and was not to be softened for 
the sake of the heretic. 

Moreover, the ban seems to have exerted but a small 
effect on Spinoza’s external life. He enjoyed as before the 
respect of the best men of his native country. Christian 
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and Jewish! friends of science carried on intercourse with 
him in the most unconstrained and friendly way. He lived 
unmolested in the immediate neighbourhood of Amsterdam, 
and went as often as he wished to Amsterdam itself. 
Moreover, the Jewish writers who towards the end of the 
seventeenth century developed an extraordinary activity, 
hardly took any notice of their famous co-religionist who 
had fallen under the ban*. But that the curse which was 
pronounced upon him, and the forced separation from his 
father and brothers and sisters, from friends and relatives, 
inflicted a wound upon his heart which had not healed 
many years later, is shown by the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, which was not published till 1670. It is alleged 
that this treatise contains portions of the Vindzcation, which 
Spinoza wrote immediately after the ban had been pro- 
nounced upon him. This accounts for the irritated tone 
of the Tractatus. It is not the passionless thinker, free 
from prejudice, such as he usually is, that speaks to us 
here, but the deeply embittered, unjust, grudging opponent 
of Judaism*. Spinoza was after all a man; and it is 
conceivable, though not justifiable, that human rancour at 
the injustice done him found expression in a work, the 
first planning of which falls into the period of his ex- 
communication. 

If, however, a more modern inquirer is right in his data 
regarding the works of Spinoza, and we should have to 
assume that the 7’ractatus Brevis was finished before the 
year 1656, then the only possible hypothesis would be 
that the opinions expressed in this work were the “bad 
teachings,” on account of which, as the formula of excom- 


* Greiffencrantz in Kortholt De Trib. Imp. Magnis, Praef.: Judaeis etiam 
domestico usu non semper inderdixit ; van Vloten, Spinoza, p. 29. To letter 
49 (43 ed. Hag.), which was formerly believed to have been addressed to 
Isaac Orobio, it is no longer permissible to refer, since the real addressee 
is Johann Oosten, Cf. Ben. de Spinoza, opp. II, pp. v and 169, ed. Hag. 

? Graetz, Hist. of the Jews, vol. X, p. xi. 


* This has been proved by M. Joél’s learned Examination of the Theol.- 
Polit. Tractatus (Breslau, 1870). 
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munication asserts, Spinoza was accused and sentenced. 
But this assumption is without foundation. Neither this 
nor any other work of Spinoza which is known to us was 
composed before 16561: it must therefore have been oral 
utterances, for which Spinoza was brought to account, and 
for this assertion, indeed, we have the testimony of the 
philosopher’s biographers. 


Te 


With the publication of the Theologico-political Tractate 
begins a second period of heresy-hunting and calumniation. 
This phase is not introduced by a single event taking deep 
hold of Spinoza’s life, like the decreeing of the ban in the 
year 1656, but it is filled with a long series of violent, often 
savage and malicious, attacks upon the candid opponent of 
the orthodox doctrine of the church. 

Spinoza had in this work expressed the freest and boldest 
views concerning God and nature, liberty and necessity, 
the Bible and revelation, church and state. His opinions 
contradicted, with great asperity, all theological and philo- 
sophic systems prevailing in the seventeenth century. 
Religion appeared to be threatened in her deepest 
foundations. Christianity and Judaism, Scholasticism 
and Cartesianism were attacked in equal measure. What 
wonder that all sects and schools united in condemnation 
of the dangerous book? Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
disciples of the later scholasticism and of Descartes, 
theologians, philologists, and physicians, Dutch, Germans, 
French, and English, vied with each other in the rejection 
and repudiation of the Tractate as of a mischievous, 
heretical, unscrupulous work, which denied the Deity, 
destroyed the true faith, uprooted morality, and hence 
undermined the stability and welfare of the state. 


1 Spinoza would hardly have used christological terminology before his 
expulsion from the Jewish community, as he does in Tract. Brev., I, ¢. 9. 


Pie 22; 
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Scarcely had a few months elapsed since the Tractate 
had appeared—without mention of the author, and with 
a false place of issue—when two German professors, Jacob 
Thomasius (the teacher of Leibniz) and Friedrich Rappolt, 
thundered against the anonymous author of the “ blasphe- 
mous Tractate” and his “insane love of innovation.” So 
quickly did the news of this interesting, infamous book, as 
well as the book itself, penetrate into the very heart of 
Germany. But Rappolt and Thomasius were not antago- 
nists of equal standing with Spinoza; their works were 
without effect. The States-General! promulgated an order 
which attached Spinoza’s work, and forbade its further 
propagation. But in vain. For there appeared three 
further impressions of the T’ractate, which, however, did 
not purport to be new editions, but faithfully copied the 
first edition, and all exhibited the date 1670. These testify 
to the tremendous sensation which the book created, and 
this is further shown by the fact that in the years 1673-74 
four new editions could be prepared in Amsterdam and 
Leyden. Only one of them, however, is printed with the 
proper title; the three others are smuggled through under 
a false flag as innocent historical or medical works. It is 
from this time that the real battle against Spinoza begins. 
If Thomasius, Rappolt, and some other opponents had in 
the years 1670-71 attacked the author of the Tractate in 
tractlets, noisy speeches, and letters, the fighting was now 
carried on by means of weighty treatises and huge, learned 
books. In the single year 1674 no fewer than five scholars 
published refutations of the Tractate: Jacob Vateler, the 
preacher of the Remonstrants in the Hague, Regner von 
Mansfeld, Professor of Theology, Musaeus, Professor of 


* According to epist. 47 (44, ed. Hag.) not before Feb., 1671. But in 
April, 1671, the prohibition had already been promulgated, as Graevius’ 
letter to Leibniz (Leibniz’s Phil. Writings, I, p. 115) shows. This pro- 
hibition is also mentioned by Stoupe, Relig. des Holland. (in Jenichen, Hist. 
Spin., Leenhof, p. 51), and J. Braun, Vera Belgarum Relig. (in Jenichen, ibid.). 
Comp. also Spinoza, Opp. II, p. 184, ed. Hag. 
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Theology in Jena, Spitzelius, Lutheran preacher in Rotter- 
dam, and William Blyenbergh, a merchant who dabbled in 
philosophy, and who, at an earlier period, had put Spinoza’s 
patience to the severest test by his importunate questions. 
During the succeeding three years Johann Bredenberg, 
Franciscus Cuper, Pierre Poiret, Lambert Velthuysen, ap- 
pear upon the arena, the last-named, an opponent whom 
even Spinoza held in respect, and whose arguments he 
thought alone worthy of refutation’. What the other 
opponents lacked in argument, most of them made up in 
severity, even barbarity, of judgment upon the “most 
godless of all writers,’ and his “absurd, pernicious, and 
poisonous book.’ One of the best of these hostile works 
is a treatise by Musaeus, the Jena professor. In this book 
Spinoza is described as “a man of bold countenance, fanatical 
and estranged from all religion.” The following judgment 
is passed upon the T’ractate: “He (Spinoza) has left no 
mental faculty, no cunning, no art untried, in order to 
conceal his fabrication beneath a brilliant veil, so that we 
may with good reason doubt whether among the great 
number of those whom the devil himself has hired for the 
destruction of all human and divine right, there is one 
to be found who has been more zealous in the work of 
corruption than this traitor who was born to the great 
injury of the church and to the harm of the state.” 
All these outbreaks of religious fanaticism failed to rob 
Spinoza of the cheerful composure which seldom left him 
throughout his life) When he met with Mansfeld’s libel 
in a bookshop, and had cursorily glanced at it, he wrote 
to his friend Jarrig Jellis: “I have seen in a bookseller’s 
window the book which the Professor of Utrecht has 
written against my work, and from the little I read of it 
through that opportunity, I perceived that it does not 
deserve to be read, still less to be answered. Therefore 
I pay no regard to the book and its author. But I said 


' Ep. 48, 49, 75 (42, 43) 69). 
* Musaeus, Tract. Theol.-Polit. ad veritatis lancem examinatus, pp. 1, 2. 
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to myself with a smile, how precisely the most ignorant 
are usually also the most impudent, and the most ready 
to rush into print!” 

Spinoza, indeed, could not be an impartial judge in his 
own cause, yet the majority of those who have given an 
account of his life are still at the present time no less 
severe than he in their judgment. The authors of these 
attacks are declared to be ignorant, narrow-minded, malicious 
fanatics, who were incapable of estimating the greatness of 
their opponent, and who did not even make the attempt to 
understand his teaching. These verdicts, however, are not 
just. There were some very learned, clear-sighted, and 
well-intentioned men among Spinoza’s opponents. Most of 
them were unquestionably most profoundly convinced of 
the pernicious tendency of Spinoza’s Tractate, and believed 
that they served religion and the good of the state, by 
attacking the dangerous book with the sharpest weapons 
at their disposal, and by bringing about, if possible, its 
suppression. Religiously biassed, as they almost all were, 
they did not know that the spirit of a great modern epoch 
spoke to them out of the T’ractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
the spirit of unprejudiced research, of scientific inde- 
pendence, of sober criticism, the spirit which quakes 
before no authority, not even before Bible and dogma, and 
which recognizes no higher tribunal than clear, impartial, 
self-consistent thought. To the children of the nineteenth 
century, to whom freedom of thought and belief, the inde-: 
pendence of knowledge, and even the toleration of religious 
error have become current notions, Spinoza appears as one 
of the most conspicuous among those intellectual champions, 
who saw the value of religion not in unintelligible dogmas 
and meaningless ceremonies, but in its purifying and hal- 
lowing influence upon our will and action, who sought to 
free political life from the interference of priestly power, 
and who claimed the free use of reason as an inalienable 


1 Epis’. 59. 
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human right. It would be unfair to demand of Spinoza’s 
contemporaries a similar estimation of the man and of his 
lite’s work. For the seventeenth century still lay entirely 
beneath the fetters of religious and scientific bondage. 
Doginas still governed every department of theoretical and 
practical life; “holy theology,” to use Bacon’s language, 
“was still regarded as the acme of all human intellectual 
activity, as its haven and resting-place.” The Reformation 
had won back one of the rights of which the Middle Ages 
had robbed research, the right of free study of the Bible. 
But before the word of the Bible the reformers had made 
a halt, and even this right was insecure amid the strife of 
wrangling churches. It is true that through the action 
of some of the numerous Protestant sects, the Quakers, 
Arminians, Socinians, &c., some milder elements had been 
engrafted upon the stern system of traditional church 
doctrine ; true that the philosophy of a Descartes, a Hobbes, 
and a Herbert of Cherbury came into collision with this 
or that religious conviction; nevertheless in spite of all 
the attacks of philosophic doubters and heterodox sects, 
the rock of Catholic and Protestant theology remained 
unshaken ; unshaken stood the belief in the divinity of the 
Bible, the truth of prophecy, the correctness of the doctrines 
concerning God and man which are contained in Holy 
Writ. And now came an anonymous writer, who later on 
emerged to view as a spectacle-grinder expelled from the 
Jewish community, and attacked all these fundamental 
articles of the prevailing faith, partly in open words, 
partly with ill-concealed hostility. He regarded and ex- 
plained the Bible as a profane work. He looked upon the 
prophets as ordinary men, and their predictions as lively 
pictures of the imagination. A suspension of the order of 
nature by means of a miracle he declared to be inconceiv- 
able, and on the doctrines which relate to the existence of 
Christ he was altogether silent. He conceived of God 
himself, not as the Creator and Ruler of the world, but as 
an essence inhering in and inseparable from it. He took 
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no heed of any doctrine of the Synagogue or of any dogma 
of the Church ; no decisions of Councils and Synods bound 
him; he was bold enough and self-convinced enough to set 
his reason above a sacred tradition of more than a thousand 
years. And even the state, whose power he raised far 
above that of the Church, was to possess no right over the 
thought and belief of the citizen, so long as he did not act 
contrary to its laws.—Such were the teachings of this dan- 
gerous man; people perceived in them the most audacious 
speculations of a reason that overrated itself. They saw 
in Spinoza only the atheist and despiser of religion, who 
jeopardized the state and morality. Who could honestly 
blame pious men, if, as the Jewish congregation of Am- 
sterdam had already done, they brought forth the sharpest 
weapons from their theological armoury in defence of their 
threatened faith, and essayed to protect religion, morality, 
and the state with all the strength at their disposal. It is 
true that the tone in which they spoke was ignoble. The 
violence of the abuse which they heaped upon Spinoza is 
obnoxious to us. Yet we must remember that a period 
degenerate with the religious strifes of many years, felt 
and fought differently from ourselves; we must understand 
that the opponents of Spinoza wielded the weapons which 
the custom of their time offered them, and that they were 
not conscious of doing anything blameworthy, if in the heat 
of the battle they made use of more violent expressions 
than politeness and propriety allowed. 

All these men appear to us in comparison with Spinoza 
unspeakably little. They do not approach him either in 
depth of perception, or in breadth of view, or in historical 
importance. But it is inevitable that they adhered with 
much greater firmness to their standpoint than he to his, 
and that in many of their objections they had right on 
their side. Spinoza, who had broken with so many 
inherited religious views, saw himself opposed to a world 
filled with superstitions and prejudices, rooted in the views 
which he rejected and furnished with the most terrible 
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instruments of power. He knew that he could not with 
impunity defy it, wound its deepest feelings, and declare 
its deepest convictions to be void. He wished, however, 
not to wound but to reconcile, not to provoke but to 
explain. He wanted to bring peace to a world torn by 
sad religious wars, not to bring fresh struggles to it. He 
wished to find peace for himself in this turbulent, strife- 
seeking world, for he needed peace for the accomplishment 
of his life’s work. Hence, like Descartes and Leibniz, he 
always displayed a certain cautiousness in the expression 
of his opinions, sought for compromises, and seldom spoke 
his last word. He never indeed denied the truth, but he 
often forbore to speak his true meaning. He submitted 
the Bible to critical examination, but in order to please his 
contemporaries, often enough tried to establish an agree- 
ment between it and his views where the most decided 
opposition is to be found. This is not cowardice, neither 
is it hypocrisy, but a precaution which the circumstances 
of the time seem to force upon him. But it could not be 
difficult for his opponents to hunt up such weak points 
in his work. Musaeus is entirely right when, in the course 
of his attack on Spinoza, he emphasizes the statement, that 
religion demands something more from man than obedience 
and love; that it is by no means a matter of indifference 
in respect to faith whether we conceive of God as fire, 
spirit, light, or thought; that the Holy Scriptures do 
certainly not declare the will of God and the law of nature 
to be identical; and that the ceremonies of the Israelites 
were not given solely for the promotion of their temporal 
happiness and the welfare of the State’. The remark of 
Thomasius is alike appropriate and spiteful when he 
observes that Spinoza, who esteemed himself fortunate 
that he lived under a state which granted its citizens full 
liberty of thought and belief, could yet not be so very 
happy, since he did not even dare to acknowledge himself 


1 Joh. Musaeus, Tractatus Theol.-Polit. ad veritatis luncem examinatus, pp. 24, 
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openly as the author of the T'ractate'. That Spinoza 
moreover misunderstood or falsely explained numerous 
passages of the Bible was pointed out by several of his 
opponents, and especially by Franz Cuper’. 

If the facts which have thus been adduced are con- 
sidered, we shall judge the opponents of Spinoza more 
leniently than has been usually the case, and we shall 
understand how it was that men so insignificant as all 
those who have been mentioned were able to direct the 
judgment of contemporaries and of posterity concerning 
Spinoza for quite a century. With rare unanimity they 
declared Spinoza to be an Atheist devoid of all religion 
and his teaching to be an absurdity. Sentence of death 
was thereby passed upon his philosophy, and his influence 
upon the development of the mental sciences was for a long 
time crippled. He was thrown aside “like a dead dog”: 
one who denied God deserved no better fate. Many of the 
whilom friends of Spinoza were embarrassed by the cry 
raised by his antagonists and shaken in their friendly senti- 
ments. Oldenburg, who since 1661 had been in very active 
correspondence with Spinoza, and to whom as early as that 
year the most important passages from the first book of the 
Ethics had been communicated, sorrowfully calls atten- 
tion to the fact that so very many are of opinion that he, 
Spinoza, confounds God with nature, abolishes the venera- 
tion paid to miracles, and suppresses his true opinion of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. He begs him to. 
express himself openly on this point, and to do so in a 
manner that would satisfy orthodox Christians. Spinoza 
replies frankly and honestly, as he was bound to do to 
a friend of so many years’ standing. But Oldenburg 
writes to his still greatly esteemed friend, that confronted 
as he was with the choice between Spinoza’s heretical 
views and the faith of the Bible, he did not hesitate to 
decide for the latter, and with this discordant note their 


* Jac. Thomasius, Dissertationes, LXIII, p. 573. 
* Franciscus Cuperus, Arcana Atheismi Rerelata, Roterod , 1676. 
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correspondence ends.—About the same time a creature like 
Albert Burgh ventured to appear as vindicator of the 
divine revelation “against the bold and deplorable pre- 
sumption” of his former teacher, dared to pronounce his 
philosophy mere illusion and chimera and to invite him to 
abandon his “foolish wisdom” and to enter the haven of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which alone brings salvation. 
The answer which Spinoza vouchsafed to his former pupil 
belongs to his severest, frankest, most pregnant letters. 
Anger at the importunity of the bold fanatic, and pain at 
the aberration of the infatuated man, made Spinoza emerge 
from the reserve which he usually imposed on himself. 
Relentlessly he lays bare the weakness into which the 
proselytizing zeal of the youthful convert had betrayed him 
into, and while he heaps upon him biting scorn, he at the 
same time annihilates him with sober argument: never 
has the folly of an unreasoning zealot been more thoroughly 
refuted or more severely castigated. 

But Albert Burgh had only stated concerning Spinoza’s 
philosophy that which in consequence of the constant 
charges brought against him was universally accepted. So 
inimical to Spinoza was public opinion at this time, that 
he did not venture to send his Ethics to the Press, as he 
had intended. Theologians and Cartesians had spread the 
report that he was about to prove in a new work that 
there is no God; they laid an information against him 
with the magistrates, and he determined not to publish the 
book, though it was his favourite work. We know that 
it was only printed after his death, together with his other 
posthumous works, and then only with the bare initials of 
the author, and without the name of publisher, printer, or 
place of printing : an indication how dangerous it still was 
to circulate the works of the decried atheist. 


LVg 


The Tractatus ‘Theologico-Politicus, the heretical con- 
tents of which had raised this storm of indignation against 
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Spinoza, contains, side by side with theological expositions, 
many of the important ideas of his philosophy, but without 
the strong foundation and without the mathematically close 
connexion which the Ethics gave them. In this work, 
which before its publication in 1677 had only been en- 
trusted to a few friends in manuscript, the whole of 
Spinoza’s theoretical and practical philosophy is for the 
first time set forth in its comprehensive entirety. The 
passages, which in the T’ractate only hover in the air, 
appear now as indispensable components of an admirable 
fabric of thought, which brings into combination Plato 
and Aristotle, Stoa and Neo-Platonism, Christian scholas- 
ticism and Jewish religious philosophy, and which exhibits 
the frigidity of French rationalism together with the 
emotional warmth of German mysticism, and the rigidity 
of mathematics together with the mystical extravagances 
of the Kabbala. People might reject, dispute, refute this 
grandiose work ; but no one could deny its logical sequence 
of thought, depth of subject-matter, clearness of presenta- 
tion. The publication of the Zthics, one would have 
thought, would have necessarily made an epoch in the 
history of Spinozism. This, however, was not the case. 
The “thics did not correct the opinions about Spinoza and 
his teaching, which had been established by seven years’ 
violent polemics, and it modified them but little. Never- 
theless, immediately after its appearance the accusers 
were suddenly silenced for several years—perhaps be- — 
cause on June 25, 1678, the States of Holland and West 
Friesland had forbidden all men to sell, print, and trans- 
late “the profane and atheistic work,” and ordered it in 
every way to be suppressed’. Possibly, too, the sudden 
death of Spinoza, which had taken place just before, won 
his opponents to a more conciliatory frame of mind. But 
from the end of the seventh decade the flood of attacks swells 
to unlimited dimensions. The old charges are repeated 


* The Placet of the States of Holland and West Friesland is copied in 
A.v.d. Linde, Bened. Spinoza, Bibliogr., p. 7. 
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and increased by new accusations. In Holland, France, 
Germany, England appear ever new enemies of the 
Spinozistic doctrines; ever again the statement is made 
that Spinoza is an enemy of religion, of morality, of civil 
order; that he teaches atheism, acknowledges no God and 
no devil, no good and no bad spirits, denies the immor- 
tality of the soul, and will not hear of revelation any more 
than he will of Christ’s work of salvation. Not less offen- 
sive seems to be the fact that he subordinates religion to 
the civil law, the church to the state; and indignation is 
excited by the discovery that, in spite of all his hetero- 
doxy, he sometimes assumes the mien of a genuine believer, 
and pretends to defend reverence for the Holy Scriptures, 
whose teachings he nevertheless disdains and deprecates. 

Other critics examined more keenly the philosophical 
ideas of Spinoza. They denounced Spinoza’s doctrine of 
Sole existence and its corollaries; the immanence of the 
Deity, the unity of substance, and the abolition of all 
individual existence. They tried to demonstrate the error 
of his psychological monism, censured his rejection of the 
conception of design, his fixed Determinism, his denial of 
free human action, which puts an end to all distinction 
between good and evil, between right and wrong. 

The tone of the works written to refute these theories 
was unchanged. As in the life-time of Spinoza, gross 
invectives, unworthy aspersions and maledictions are hurled 
at him. Theologians and philosophers do not yet fight 
for or against scientific theories with arguments pertinent 
to the subject. They think themselves compelled to find 
and refute dangerous heresies in Spinoza’s works: hence 
their pens are dipped, as at the time of Spitzelius and 
Musaeus, in poison and gall. 

It is by no means necessary to wade through the quag- 
mire of animosities, of groundless and repulsive charges, of 
which Spinoza was the object towards the end of the 
seventeenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It will suffice to give a few specimens of this controversy. 
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One of the most extensively read and quoted controver- 
sial works is Christian Kortholt’s book On the Three Great 
Traitors, viz. Herbert of Cherbury, Thomas Hobbes, and 
Spinoza. The dissertation directed against Spinoza is 
introduced by the following barbarisms’: “ May the last- 
named be attacked by the itch! But who is he? It 
is Benedictus (The Blessed) Spinoza, who should rather 
be called Muledictus (the Cursed), because that earth which 
by divine curse is filled with thorns (terra spinosa), has 
produced no more accursed man, no man more thorny in 
his works. He was at first a Jew, but was then expelled 
from the synagogue because of the monstrous opinions 
which he uttered concerning Judaism, and finally he has 
confessed himself to belong to the Christians, I know not 
through what artifices and deceptions.” “One can see 
here,’ says Kortholt in another place, “the extremely 
infamous teachings of the wicked man—teachings that 
deserve the flames of hell.... And yet this accursed 
hypocrite is so shameless, so audacious, that he dares 
assert that he has taught nothing which can injure piety, 
good morals, and the orthodox training of youth *.” 

Among the numerous theologians of France who opposed 
Spinoza, Huet, Bishop of Avranches, was one of the most 
learned and respected. But he too speaks of him in his 
Demonstratio Evangelica and in the work De Concordia 
Rationis et Fidei, with unspeakable disrespect. “ When 
I found him on my way,” he says, “I did not spare him, © 
this foolish and infamous man, who deserved to be fettered 
with chains and to be scourged with rods.” 

A laudable exception to the books in this controversy 
which abound so greatly in insults and calumniations, is 
presented by the biography of Spinoza, which Joh. Colerus 
published in 1705 in Dutch, and then in the following 
year in French. Colerus is an ardent opponent of the 


* Chr. Kortholt, De Tribus Impostoribus Magnis, p. 75, ed. 1700. 
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Spinozistic philosophy ; but the character of Spinoza fills 
him with admiration. Hence the more emphatically he 
expresses his abhorrence of the doctrines of the heretic, the 
profounder is the impression produced by his description of 
this quiet, pure life of a thinker. 

We should, however, be very much mistaken if we should 
think that Spinoza’s teachings could give offence only to 
orthodox persons. Spinozism seemed terrible, nay, absurd, 
also to sceptics and freethinkers, to those who, estranged 
from orthodox Church doctrine, embraced deistic views, or 
tried to combine philosophic doubts with a simple devout- 
ness that assumed no special form. Of these opponents of 
Spinoza Bayle has become the standard instance. 

Bayle and Spinoza are far apart as the antipodes in their 
views, and in the methods and objects of their research. 
Bayle, starting from Descartes but never estranged from 
the beliefs of the Church, ever restless, ever doubting, ever 
criticizing, holds human perception in high esteem and 
depreciates it at the same time, regards the contents of 
the creeds as irrational and yet acknowledges allegiance 
to them—because he looks upon them as the inviolable 
foundations of human life. Hateful to him indeed must 
have been the teaching of the man, who wished to be 
a philosopher pure and simple, who did not understand 
that thought could contradict itself, who declared an irra- 
tional faith to be folly, and who made all faith and hope, 
all belief and feeling, subject to the dictates of clear and 
definite thought. Bayle endeavours to show that precisely 
this reliance on one’s own reason led Spinoza astray'. He 
admits that Spinoza led an honourable and virtuous life, 
but his teaching does not appear to him to gain in value 
on that account. He reproaches Spinoza with having 
involved himself in much greater ditticulties in order to 
escape the difficulties of Theism. Spinoza, he says, disputes 
the dogmas and is himself the worst dogmatist. He denies 


1 P, Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, s.v. Spinoza, Rotterdam, 1697. 
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the God of the Bible, and cuts up his God into a million 
portions. If one says: the Germans have killed ten thousand 
Turks, this, according to Spinoza, means that God, modified 
as German, has killed God, modified as Turk. And similarly, 
we must assume, according to Spinoza, that God hates 
himself, persecutes himself, eats himself, slanders himself, 
and sends himself to the scaffold. 

These objections are excessively stupid. They rest upon 
a complete misunderstanding of the Spinozistic system, 
which never assimilates the temporal to the eternal, as 
Bayle presupposes. But the witty way in which the clever 
sceptic presented his arguments, and the great popularity 
of his works, won approval for this polemic, and caused it 
to be widely diffused. It may be asserted that the greater 
portion of the attacks directed against Spinoza in the 
eighteenth century go back to Bayle’s superficial criticisms. 

Voltaire speaks of Spinoza in exactly the same way as 
Bayle. No doubt can be entertained, he says, of the 
honesty of his sentiments and the purity of his character, 
but much of the correctness of his views and the validity 
of his proofs. He found his writings obscure and confused 
and the Latin he wrote very bad. It is perfectly clear 
to him, that Spinoza acknowledged no God, and only 
used the word God in order not to shock the reader. He 
adds that there were not ten persons in the whole of Europe 
who had read Spinoza’s works from beginning to end. 
Voltaire also expressed this opinion of Spinoza in some 
sarcastic verses which have often been quoted. They run 
as follows: 


Alors un petit Juif au long nez, au teint bléme, 
Pauvre, mais satisfait, pensif et retiré, 

Esprit subtil et creux, moins lu que célébré, 

Caché sous le manteau de Descartes, son maitre, 
Marchant & pas comptés, s’approcha du grand étre. 
Pardonnez-moi, dit-il, en lui parlant tout bas, 
Mais je pense entre nous, que vous n’existez pas. 


* Voltaire, Le philosophe ignorant, p. 24. 
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A sounder judgment might be expected from Diderot, 
learned, unprejudiced, acute thinker as he was. But he, 
too—in the article “Spinoza” in the Hncyclopedia—con- 
tented himself with repeating, and in part copying literally, 
Bayle’s superficialities. 

Condillac did not derive his knowledge of Spinoza from 
Bayle. He read Spinoza’s Lthics, the first book of which 
he submits to severe criticism in the T'raité des Systemes. 
It cannot, however, be affirmed. that this criticism is more 
thorough than that of Bayle and Voltaire. 

We find likewise in numerous German and Dutch works 
of the eighteenth century Bayle’s criticism reproduced, 
being often, indeed, plagiarized word for word. The learned 
Mosheim states plainly that “the precision with which 
Bayle drew shocking and absurd inferences from Spinoza’s 
teaching cannot be surpassed 1.” 

If, then, we hear the cry of murder against the wicked 
heretic on the one hand, and sarcasms on the foolish 
philosopher on the other, we must fairly wonder that the 
teachings of this man were regarded as at all worthy of 
correction and refutation. And yet no other philosophy 
was so much discussed as Spinoza’s, and in spite of the 
rareness of his works, which never once went through 
a new edition during the eighteenth century, the most im- 
portant of his ideas passed from mouth to mouth, though 
in variously distorted forms. Nothing, therefore, can be 
falser than the statement which has been sometimes made, 
that during the first eighty years of the last century Spinoza 
“was forgotten, and was not deemed worthy of esteem ?.” 
Spinoza was never less forgotten than during the time when 
his name was covered with insult and disgrace, and when 
the majority of people had nothing for his teaching but 
ridicule and contempt. The large number of hostile works 
directed against him would alone testify how much attention 


1 Mosheim on Cudworth, Syst. int., p. 1140. 
2 Tasche, Puntheism, Preface to vol. IIL; Horn, The Political Doctrines of 
Spinoza, p. 14.3 Ben. de Spinoza Opp. ed. Bruder, Praef. vol. I, p. xviii. 
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was paid to him. But how little Spinoza had been forgotten 
can be proved by the express testimony of widely different 
authors. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the publisher 
of Wittich’s Anti-Spinoza writes: “Everywhere Spinoza’s 
works are offered for sale; to an age thirsting for innova- 
tion they are recommended by their folly ; they allure the 
reader by their godlessness ; they lead one on to admiration 
through their obscurity. ... Also Spinoza has left behind 
no less abundant a crop of disciples than some Greek 
sophist or disputant. But these, with a wantonness peculiar 
to them, labour with the sole object of making known and 
diffusing far and wide the pernicious doctrines of the new 
master. In this rash enterprise they have succeeded. For 
in a brief space of time this poison has spread through all 
parts of the Christian world, and it advances and steals 
on further from day to day !.” Similar statements emanated 
from authors of the eighteenth century. 

In Holland, Roellius says, they run after Spinoza by 
shoals ?. 

In the year 1707, Jenichen complains that his age is so 
extremely fruitful in Spinozistic literature *®. And in 1767 
Brucker, the learned historian, writes: “As the injurious 
tare thrives more luxuriously than the fruitful ears, and 
sends forth its roots afar, so too does it happen in the mind 
of man. No event testifies more conspicuously to this. 
truth than the shameful result which the godlessness of 
Spinoza has had*.” So widely prevalent must Spinoza’s 
teaching have been at this time, that more than one famous 
theologian felt it imperative on him to preach against it 
publicly. On Easter Sunday, 1704, Johann Colerus, minister 
of the Lutheran congregation in the Hague, preached against 
Spinoza’s allegorical interpretation of the resurrection of 


Christoph Wittichii Anti-Spinoza Praef., 1690. 
* Roellius, De relig. natur., p. 166. 

’ Jenichen, Hist. Spinozismi Leenhofiani, Praef. 
* Brucker, JList, Philos, tom. 1V, pars 2, p. 696. 
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Christ, and he had his sermon printed next year together 
with his biography of the philosopher. In France, the 
moderate Massillon warned the orthodox from the pulpit 
against the “monster” Spinoza, “who, after having em- 
braced various religions, finished by having no religion at 
all, who fashioned out of his own head an impenetrable 
chaos of godlessness, a confused and obscure work, the 
perusal of which can only engender the wish not to believe 
in God.” In Germany, Mosheim preached against “the 
wretched nonsense of the revilers of religion,” as he called 
the teaching of Spinoza. “Is there anything more absurd,” 
he says, “than seriously to say that this world is God? 
That hares, dogs, and gnats are limbs of God? Is anything 
more ridiculous ??” 

We see that the opposite of Spinoza’s wishes had been 
realized: his teaching was, if not forgotten, yet distorted 
and misunderstood; but his name was in every one’s 
mouth. 


V. 


But where are the followers of Spinoza to be found 
against whom such violent attacks are directed? Who 
had the courage in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
to declare himself a Spinozist in spite of the flood of insults 
and imprecations which was poured at this time upon 
Spinoza and his system? We find the followers of Spinoza 
first of all in his native land. Even in his life-time, as has 
been already observed, Spinoza saw a circle of pupils and 
devotees flocking around him. They studied eagerly the 
works of their master; they looked after the publication 
and translation of his books; one or another sought also 
to do him some service by means of biographies and other 
works. But there it had stopped; these men did not 
possess any great influence. Similarly destitute of result 


1 Massillon in Nourrisson, Spinoza et le naturalisme, Paris, 1866. 
2 Mosheim, Heilige Reden, v. IL: ‘‘The wretched nonsense of the reviler 
of religion” ; in Krakauer, On the Tiistory of Spinozism, p. 22. 
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were the works which Abraham Johann Cuffeler' and 
Hendrik Weyermars? wrote after Spinoza’s death in the 
spirit of his teaching. Of greater importance is the fact 
that a scholar and freethinker, well known in the literary 
circles of Holland and France, viz. the Count of Boullain- 
villiers, gave, in the guise of an opponent, a luminous 
description and explanation of the Spinozistic philosophy *. 

But the influence of the Spinozistic philosophy pene- 
trated far deeper. The spirit of his Pantheism seized 
hold of numerous men who moved and laboured in the 
midst of the people: clergymen of the reformed church and 
simple handicraftsmen. With these there began a move- 
ment, which keenly aroused the dullness of the Dutch, 
powerfully stirred up the church, and, in its final after-effects, 
reached down into the nineteenth century *. 

One of the first of the Dutch divines who became attached 
to Spinozism was Pontian van Hattem. Born in the year 
1641, he studied in Leyden and Saumur, and while still 
a student he was suspected of a leaning to Spinoza. 
Appointed minister in Philipsland in Zeeland, he openly 
showed his heretical Spinozistic views in a work on the 
Heidelberg Catechism. In consequence of this book he 
was in 1683 deposed from his post, his writings were 
prohibited and burnt, and his opinions most warmly 
combated by highly-esteemed theologians. Nevertheless 
he continued to advance his doctrines in various addresses 
and writings, and attracted a large number of followers. 
Of these the most worthy of mention are: (1) Jacob Bril 
of Leyden, first weaver, then lecturer of the reformed 
church, (2) Marinus Adriansz Booms, according to his sign 
an honourable shoemaker of Middleburg, who in 1714 was 
declared guilty of “horrible Spinozistic and Hattemistic 

* Cuffeler is the author of an anonymous work full of Spinozistic 
ideas, Specimen artis ratiocinandi, Hamb. 1684. 

* Weyermars, Den ingebeelde Chaos, &c., Amst. 1710. 

* Réfutation des erreurs de Benoit de Spinoza, p. 151 s. Bruxelles, 1731. 


The work of Boullainvilliers was composed shortly after 1704. 
* For the Dutch Spinozists, cf. A. v. d. Linde, Spinoza, p. 134, 
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errors.” For this reason he was excommunicated by the 
church council and banished from the town by the magis- 
trate. His “vexatious and soul-destroying books” were 
ordered to be torn to pieces and burnt on the gallows by 
the hands of the executioner. (3) A faithful pupil of Hattem 
was his servant-maid Dina Jans, nicknamed Pastor Dina 
on account of her successful zeal for the propagation of his 
doctrines. She boasted of having confirmed no fewer than 
7,000 persons in the right faith, i.e. in the Spinozistic- 
mystical teaching of her lord and master, and she was 
excommunicated in 1726. (4) Grosvinus von Buitendyk, 
preacher at Schore and Vlake, in Zeeland, was removed 
from his post in 1712 on account of his Hattemistic views. 
He then studied medicine, and, when a physician, held 
numerous religious meetings in concert with Booms, at 
which he sought to win souls to Hattem’s doctrines. He was 
expelled from Breda in 1726, and from Amsterdam in 1728. 

To show how closely these men were connected with 
Spinozism, a few sentences may be quoted from the works 
of Jacob Bril: “ God is one, and allis one in him. For he 
is the essence of all temporal things, which in him are 
nothing. The whole world is only his shadow, and we are 
his modes, figures, pictures. He is the sole essence and 
being .... With respect to the Holy Scriptures, men speak 
of a fallible and infallible spirit; we say that the prophets 
and apostles possessed an infallible spirit. But have we, 
then, a fallible spirit? Have we not the spirit of Christ? 
If then we are fallible, then God himself is fallible. Scripture 
and reason are the same; hence the Holy Scriptures cannot 
be distinguished from reason ... Scripture rests on nature, 
nature on reason, reason on the mind, but the mind upon 
God, who is the foundation of everything. Hence we can 
better understand Scripture from nature, than nature from 
Scripture. Nature is the vesture in which God has clad 
himself, and Scripture is only a shadow of the light, with 
which God illumines us.... We imust not accommodate 
ourselves to Scripture, but Scripture must accommodate 


ee 
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itself to us. But when I say ‘us, I do not understand us, 
but God who resides in us.... Some one might ask: does 
God also desire sin? But do you not perceive that all 
things are good with God, and that this distinction between 
good and evil takes place only in our soul?” 

While von Hattem, Booms, Bril, and Buitendyk? appro- 
priated especially some passages from Spinoza’s theoretical 
philosophy and fused them with Christian ideas, Friedrich 
von Leenhof? starts from the Ethics of Spinoza. He was 
born in 1647, became preacher of the reformed congregation 
at Zwolle in 1681, was excommunicated for his heresies in 
1708, and died in 1712. In his famous, or rather notorious, 
book, Den Hemel op Aarden, we find that if we disregard 
all the peculiar non-essential parts of his writing, his teach- 
ing amounts to the following, which in the main follows 
precedents in Spinoza: There is a necessary order of nature 
to which everything which happens in the world is subject, 
and which God himself cannot abrogate; for it is identical 
with God’s own being. God is therefore neither the lawgiver 
nor king nor judge of the world, and when Holy Scripture 
gives him these names, it does so because it accommodates 
itself to the understanding of the people. Its object, in fact, 
is not to instruct us philosophically, but to lead us to true 
happiness by means of love and obedience. Happiness is only 
to be found in joy. For all events are effects of an eternal 
divine order, which we must therefore accept with a glad 
heart. To let oneself be led astray into sadness by them 
is to rebel against the laws of nature, or, which is the same 
thing, against God. Joy is a transition to greater perfection, 
sadness a transition to less perfection. It follows from this 

? A.v.d. Linde in his Dissertation on Spinoza has also mentioned William 
Deurhoff as a follower of Spinoza (p. 142f.). But this is incorrect. 
A. vy. d. Linde now himself acknowledges, in accordance with numerous 
older authorities, that Deurhoff ‘was only slightly affected by Spinozistiec 
speculations,” and is rather to be regarded as an opponent of Spinoza 
(Bibliografie, p. 55 . 


* Concerning him and the fate of his teaching, v. G. F. Jenichen, 
Tistoria Spinozismt Leenhofiani, Lips. 1707. 
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that as we must strive after perfection so we must after joy, 
and that we must shun all sadness. Regret also is a kind 
of sadness, therefore an evil, a weakness which will keep 
far away from the truly wise. The wise man never grieves 
—not even at the loss of father and mother, of children and 
friends, for no one can live for ever, and what can tears avail 2 

Such are the most important of the moral tenets of 
Leenhof, which adhere closely to Spinoza’s ethical doctrines. 
And in a letter at the end of Wittich’s Anti-Spinoza, which 
was published anonymously, he explains and defends 
Spinoza’s metaphysics. 

As may be easily imagined, his Heaven upon Earth 
did not pass without contradiction. Divines of note under- 
took the task of refuting it; and a year after the appearance 
of the work the authorities brought him to account. Its 
author, however, had no ambition for a martyr’s crown. He 
signed a declaration drawn up by the consistory of Zwolle, 
according to which he repented of and condemned the 
Spinozistic teachings in his work, renounced the wicked 
opinions of Spinoza, and vowed humbly that he desired in 
future to conform to all the doctrines of the reformed 
church. But this declaration, plain and adequate as it 
appears to us, did not satisfy the authorities of the Church. 
Hence, in 1708, Leenhof was excommunicated and removed 
from his post. Yet his influence on the people was not 
thereby destroyed, as is proved by the fact that down to 
the end of the last century a warning was publicly issued 
to beware of his followers. So, too, the teaching of Hattem 
and his pupils found friends in Holland until far into the 
nineteenth century. ‘‘Even at the present day,’ says 
V. d. Linde, “there exist in Holland secluded circles where 
the Spinozistic-Brillic mysticism is the only comfort of the 
soul!.” Of such powerful and lasting effect was Spinoza's 
profound teaching even in the obscurity and distortion 


of a gloomy mysticism. 


i A. y. d. Linde, Spinoza, pp. 141, 142, 158. 
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As regards the German people, no evidence of a similarly 
far-reaching influence of Spinoza is forthcoming from the 
seventeenth century or from the first seven decades of the 
eighteenth. But even here he did not entirely lack followers. 
That Tschirnhausen stands on Spinozistic ground with his 
doctrine of Cognition has already been mentioned. And 
it has also been shown above that Leibniz passed through 
Spinozism in order to arrive at his own philosophy. But 
even when he seemed in his doctrine of Monads to present 
a complete antithesis to Spinoza’s Pantheism, his system 
stood, in important points, very near to that of Spinoza. 
If we consider his definition of the relation of the monads 
to the Deity, his Determinism, his view of action and 
passion, of the aim of religion, of evil, and of the miracles, 
we shall find that this assertion is justified. It is true 
that the exterior form of his system has been carefully kept 
from all contamination from Spinozism. For Leibniz was, 
as Mendelssohn says ', not only one of the greatest, but also 
one of the most cautious philosophers. Hence he avoided 
the name of Spinoza as much as possible, for in the mere 
name people would have discovered a refutation of all the 
doctrines which were borrowed from the atheist. 

Leibniz and his disciple Wolff dominated the German 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. With their works 
numerous Spinozistic tenets passed unperceived into the 
otherwise absolutely anti-Spinozistic, because anti-pan- 
theistic circle of theologians and philosophers. To what 
strange results this led is shown by one instance, viz. that 
of the Wolffian Reimarus, who in his dissertations fights 
bravely against Spinoza’s doctrine of Substance and is 
much praised for this onslaught against the heretic, but in 
other respects is carried by his freethinking ideas exactly 
along the path which Spinoza had carved out. 


' Mendelssohn, Works, I, p, 202, ed. 1843. 
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Neither were there wanting in Germany harebrained 
persons who, like the Dutch visionaries of whom mention 
has just been made, either used half-understood or entirely 
misunderstood Spinozistic doctrines as battering-rams 
against Church doctrine, or combined them with biblical 
Christian ideas, producing a curious mixture. J. C. Dippel 
and J. C. Edelmann! are the most noted of these venture- 
some persons. John Conr. Dippel was born in 1673 and 
died, after an unsettled, roving life, in 1734. He was a wild, 
scatter-brained fellow, a notorious brawler and freethinker, 
and at the same time a penitent and a mystic, first 
theologian, then physician, and later, as he himself relates, 
jurist, mathematician, logician, metaphysician, and ontolo- 
gist. As a philosopher he is not to be taken seriously. 
He sets the most contradictory opinions side by side with 
each other; to-day he recognizes Spinoza as his teacher, 
only to pelt him with dirt to-morrow as a “clever buffoon 
and faddist,” as a “thorn and a bull-head.” He would, like 
Spinoza, reject all incarnation of God, yet he regards as 
necessary the propitiation of the angry God. He denies 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, but he regards himself as 
illumined by a supernatural spirit. With Spinoza he would 
reduce the existence of all things to God. With him he 
maintains that God as “ the material basis of all creatures” 
carries them in himself and animates them. Agreeing with 
the essential contents of the T'ractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
he declares that the orthodox faith is wrong on the subjects 
of revelation and prophecy, and that it here needs much 
correction. But he also maintains that Spinoza confounded 
God and creature with each other. This misinterpretation 
of Spinoza, which was borrowed from Bayle, furnishes him 
with an opportunity for the most offensive attacks. And in 
a manner no less obnoxious, he inveighs against the fatalism, 
which he imputes to Spinoza. Yet Spinoza’s reputation 
could not be damaged by the calumnies of a harebrained 

1 On their relations to Spinoza, Krakauer has written a small treatise 
Zur Geschichte des Spinozismus in Deutschland (Breslau, 1881), 
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fellow like Dippel; that end would indeed be better 
attained by the praises and recommendations of such 
a man. 

Dippel’s pupil, Johann Christian Edelmann (b. 1698, 
d. 1767), though more estimable as a man, was scarcely 
less confused and obscure. Like his master, he rages 
against orthodox ecclesiasticism, against Bible, dogmas, 
ceremonies, and clergymen. Like him, he professes a 
curious syncretism, the elements of which are furnished 
by (among others) Spinoza, Jacob Bohme, Toland, and that 
Christianity which he so severely attacked. The link which 
connects him with Spinoza is the well-known idea, which 
he is never tired of inculcating, that there is only one true 
Being, who is God; that the visible world is only a shadow 
of this incomparable Being; and that all created things 
are mere modifications of it. This world has therefore not 
been created within the limits of time; it has no beginning 
and no end; God must have changed himself, if he had at 
any time begun to make a world. Edelmann denies the in- 
spiration and the composition of the Holy Scriptures by the 
divine spirit. He does not admit, however, that morality 
is thereby shaken: for the spirit of God dwells in ourselves, 
and his voice, the conscience, speaks more clearly to us 
than the text of the Bible, which, being obscure and am- 
biguous, has been the cause of the most useless disputes 
and the most terrible wars. It is not difficult to find the 
Spinozistic passages which are the source of these con-. 
clusions. Indeed, he acknowledges that he read Spinoza 
often and diligently, and he is indignant with “the 
Christians of the present day, who have made the honour- 
able Spinoza an atheist.” For “since he distinctly makes 
God the cause of all things, not only in the sense in which 
he has produced them as an artist produces his work, who 
afterwards goes away and leaves it to the capricious 
treatment of others, but since he plainly acknowledges that 
God is always really present in the things and by his very 
presence brings about their existence, our present-day lip- 
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Christianity could not better betray the fact that it has no 
thorough knowledge of God whatever, than by venturing 
to make this man an atheist!.” 

But although he comes forward so decidedly on Spinoza’s 
side and even declares “that the title, Spinozist, has 
nothing of which an honest man need be ashamed,” yet 
he will only allow that he borrowed a single principle from 
him, viz. the immanence of the Deity? The Spinozistic 
teaching was, in fact, just then in too bad repute for him to 
acknowledge that he had derived much from it. And why 
should we blame a caution in Edelmann, which even 
a Leibniz regarded as necessary ? 

Besides those named there were many other men in 
the eighteenth century who were Spinozists, or at least 
passed as such. But it was for the most part single 
doctrines of Spinoza’s, torn from their connexion, to which 
they professed allegiance. His whole system of philo- 
sophy found scarcely a single adherent at this period. 
Indeed, most persons lacked the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with it, as the works of Spinoza were ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Thus a zealous opponent of Spinoza 
writes in 1737: “And how many secret Spinozists may 
there not be here and there? Many would gladly have 
read Spinoza, if they could only get his books, which are 
somewhat rare*.” So rare were these books that even 
Schleiermacher was obliged to base his statement of the 
Spinozistie teaching not on the works which Spinoza left, 
and which he did not possess, but on the extracts of 
Jacobi*. Spinozistic ideas hovered about in the air as it 
were, whilst people were unable to seize them. Spinozism 
was scented everywhere, but people were wont to describe 
by it not the true teaching of the philosopher, but every 
false conception of the God-idea, the deification of nature, 


1 Edelmann, Moses, II, p. 120. 

2 Idem, The First Epistle of St. Harenverg, p. 65. 

3 Eusebius Ulmigena, Reflections on the Wolffian Philosophy, § 14. 
4 Schleiermacher, Works, Division III, vol. IV, part i, p. 11. 
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fatalism, every deviation from the orthodox faith’. Indeed, 
+o have been somewhat lax in attacking Spinoza, was 
a sufficient reason for being suspected of Spinozism. 
Malebranche, Toland, and Montesquieu were branded as 
Spinozists. Authors of adverse criticisms, like Johannes 
Bredenburg, Christopher Wittig, and Franciscus Cuper 
were declared to be disguised followers of Spinoza, either 
because they did not condemn all his teachings as wrong, 
or because in their criticism they were careful to adopt 
a moderate tone. Thus Spinoza became a phantom of 
terror, whose mere name excited hatred and abhorrence. 
Men made of him a scapegoat, on whose head were heaped 
all the iniquities of freethinking philosophers. And it is 
evident that they were in the habit of condemning Spinoza 
without understanding him, without knowing him, without 
having even read the smallest part of his works. Herder, 
in his colloquies on Spinoza’s system, has most strikingly 
stigmatized the unparalleled injustice with which Spinoza 
was judged and sentenced. Philolaus has uttered a hard 
word against Spinoza. “ Have you read Spinoza?” asks 
Theophraon. And Philolaus answers: “I have not read 
him; who would indeed read every obscure book of a 
madman? But this I have heard from the mouth of many 
who have read him, viz. that he was an Atheist and 
Pantheist, a teacher of blind necessity, an enemy of revela- 
tion, a mocker of religion, therefore a destroyer of states 
and of all civil society, in fact a foe of the human race— 
and that he died as such. He deserves therefore the 
hatred and abhorrence of all friends of mankind and true 
philosophers?.” 
VII. 


These contemptible words—the condemnation of a philo- 
sopher without knowledge of his philosophy—are an echo 
of the unfair judgments which were passed a thousand 

' Cf. Chr. Wolff, Theol. Natur., § 678, p. 680, ed. 1741; Lotterus, Philoso- 
phema de causis, &c., c. ii. § 2. 


* Herder, God. Some Colloquies, p. 103, ed. 1828. 
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times upon Spinoza in the seventeenth and the first part 
of the eighteenth century. That men learnt to judge more 
justly of him, that in the second half of the last century 
they valued, admired, and venerated him as much as they 
had previously despised, derided, and calumniated him, is 
usually ascribed to the influence of Lessing. He is said 
to have been the man who first rescued Spinoza’s memory 
from the rust of time, just as it was he who saved so many 
others who were innocently condemned. This is, however, 
an exaggeration. Lessing’s merit in regard to Spinoza is 
great; but he is not the first who appeared in his defence in 
the eighteenth century. It was not Lessing, but the spirit 
of his time, that rehabilitated Spinoza and repelled the 
unjust, preposterous, and malicious judgments of him. 
When Spinoza appeared on the scene with his new ideas, 
he stood, as has been shown above, in presence of a world 
whose mind was steeped in theology. But in the course of 
the eighteenth century, the religious view of God and nature 
began to totter at its foundation. The need of faith receded, 
and theology no longer claimed the interest of the cultured, 
but its place was taken by nature, science, and philosophy. 
Asa mighty storm, moving on tumultuously from all quarters, 
shatters a decayed building, so the tide of freethinking 
philosophy, swelling with even greater force, convulsed the 
effete system of ecclesiastical teaching. Deistic and pan- 
theistic ideas, sensualistic and materialistic doctrines were 
put forth with ever greater boldness and assurance. The 
claims of universal conformity to reason were asserted in 
opposition to religious dogmas, and Rationalism raised its 
head in the midst of a theology hitherto regarded as un- 
assailable: one stone after another gave way in the firm 
fabric of ecclesiastical doctrine. At this epoch, when men 
were striving in all the departments of science and practical 
life to extricate themselves from the fetters of a nonage of 
many hundreds of years; when the English freethinkers were 
relentlessly exposing the antiquated conditions prevailing in 
state, Church, and school, and French Deism was subjecting 
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the dogmas of all positive religions to the most scathing 
criticism; when, too, in Germany a Rationalism, everywhere 
demanding the explanation of things, was pressing forward 
victoriously into the domains of philosophy and theology ; 
at the time when Voltaire mocked at the creed of the 
Church, when Rousseau was erying out passionately for 
a religion of the heart, when Lamettrie was transforming 
the mechanical natural philosophy of Descartes into an 
atheistic materialism, and Condillac perverted Locke's 
Empiricism to Sensualism ; at this time, the ban which had 
rested for so long upon Spinoza’s name and teaching began 
to be removed. Since the middle of the eighteenth century 
the flood of hostile and abusive literature directed against 
Spinoza gradually receded, and the number of critics who 
were favourably disposed towards him steadily increased. 
We find Spinozistic ideas penetrating into the philosophy 
of France and Germany and making way for a pronounced 
Pantheism ; the term, Spinozism, ceases to be the nightmare 
of free research, it soon becomes an honourable name for 
a deeply-penetrating philosophic insight. 

The first in Germany who defended Spinoza eagerly, 
was —if we leave out of account harebrains like Dippel, 
Edelmann, Wachter—a young follower of Leibniz,at that time 
quite unknown to the learned world, viz. Moses Mendelssohn. 
He is, indeed, very far from approving of the system of 
Spinoza in its entirety. On the contrary, in his first work, 
belonging to the year 17551, he rather attaches himself to 
the earlier opinions, when he declares that “ Spinoza’s views 
are, according to the judgment of the whole world, very 
absurd.” 

But he nevertheless treats Spinoza as an erring philoso- 
pher, not, like nearly all his opponents, as a wicked man. 
He asserts that “many of his views are consistent with 
true philosophy and with religion,” that “we have much 
to thank Spinoza’s errors for,’ and that the charges of 


* M. Mendelssolin’s Dialogues, Works. I, p. 201, ed. 1843. 
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many of his antagonists, especially those of Bayle, are 
“strokes in the air.” Very beautiful are the words in 
which Mendelssohn shows that Spinoza’s system “ was the 
necessary transition from the Cartesian to the Leibnizian 
philosophy’.” “Of course! Leibniz, Wolff, and several of 
their successors, to what perfection they brought philosophy! 
How prond may Germany be of them! Yet of what use is 
it to attribute greater merit to oneself than is just? Let 
us always acknowledge that another than a German, and 
I add further, another than a Christian—that Spinoza, in 
fact, takes a great share in the improvement of philosophy. 
Before the transition from the Cartesian to the Leibnizian 
philosophy could be accomplished, it was necessary for 
some one to fall into the vast intervening abyss. This 
unhappy lot befell Spinoza. How much is his fate to be 
pitied! He was a victim of human understanding; but 
a victim that deserves to be adorned with flowers. Without 
him, philosophy would never have been able to extend its 
boundaries so far.” 

Nevertheless, how far was even Mendelssohn from a 
just estimation of the Spinozistic philosophy! He might 
eagerly repel the scorn and derision which it had en- 
countered, recognize the significance of Spinoza for the 
history of philosophy, and show the connexion of some of 
his principles with those of Leibniz—-yet the whole 
doctrine of a mechanically-working, immanent Deity was 
repugnant to him; and even in the most brilliant presenta- 
tion of it, it remained to him, as he expressed it thirty 
years later, “a dead skeleton around which a cloak is hung: 
the more horrible, the more magnificent the garment?.” 
Hence he rose up like an enraged lion against Jacobi when 
the latter maintained that Lessing—Lessing so tenderly 
beloved by Mendelssohn—was a Spinozist. One might, 
indeed, let various single principles of Spinoza pass, but, 

! Tbid., p. 204. 

2 Mendelssohn, Letter tu Elise Reimarus in the year 1783, in his Works, V, 


p. 703. 
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in Mendelssohn’s view, it was sheer folly to adopt his fun- 
damental ideas of his Pantheism, and from this folly he 
thought he was bound to clear Lessing’s memory. 

In the same year in which Mendelssohn, the faithful 
follower of the older metaphysics, appeared in Spinoza’s 
defence, the father of the new critical philosophy em- 
ployed the fundamental idea of the Spinozistic philosophy 
in order to solve a problem which much occupied the 
natural philosophy of the eighteenth century. How do 
substances affect each other? To this question the most 
varied answers were given. Kant answers, in the spirit of 
Spinozism, that they affect each other only because they 
depend upon a common principle, the divine Intelligence, 
which maintains their mutual relations'. This thought, 
which recurs also in the “only possible argument ?,’ shows 
us that the monism of Spinoza was at this time no longer 
regarded in German philosophy with the abhorrence which 
it had previously caused to piously-disposed minds. This 
is also evident from several other works which appeared 
at this time. A. E. Renthe proved, in 1766 °, that Spinoza 
was not an atheist, as had been universally assumed in the 
earlier controversy. Aug. Wilh. Rehberg, in a treatise on 
the nature of forces, laid before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin in 1779, spoke of “the great Spinoza,” 
whose system it is not at all impossible to reconcile with 
religion*. But a pronouncement of the truly pious Lavater, 
emanating from the seventies, shows more emphatically 
than all these facts with what astonishing rapidity the 
change in the judgment of Spinoza must have been ac- 
complished. In his Phystognomical Fragments he describes 
a portrait of Spinoza in the following words*: “Not the 


’ Kant’s Works, I, p. 40, ed. Rosenkranz. 2 Tvid., I, p. 216. 

* Renthe, Probatio quod B. de Spinoza graviter errans non JSuerit atheus, 
Coethen, 1766, 

* A.W. Rehberg, Treatise on the Nature of Forces, pp. 51 and 15. 

* Lavater, Physiognomical Fragments, Third Essay, p. 277. Leipzig and 
Winterthur, 1777. 
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best portrait that I have seen of Spinoza. There are not 
in it the strong eyebrows of the profound thinker, not the 
mature sagacity in the lower outline of the nose, nor in 
the mouth the moderation and melancholy of the original. 
Yet, taking it as it is, what a speaking head! How the 
man stands in himself and for himself alone! How he goes 
his own way regardless of calumniators or followers! How 
he accomplished his culture and growth in deep stillness ! 
What quiet firmness in the forehead! What astonishing 
intelligence lies between the eyebrows down to the root 
of the nose! How widely and deeply observant the glance! 
How quick to trace the weak spots of every system he 
meets with! How wearied with thinking, searching, 
doubting! In the mouth—though surely only half true 
to nature—how much wisdom and quiet nobility, humour 
and salt.” 

At the same time a change in the estimation of Spinoza 
takes place also in France. In 1760, the Abbé de Lignac 
declares that Spinoza was no atheist but a spiritualist. 
“He knows God only,” says de Lignac; “the world and 
material things are dreams of the Deity?.” The Abbé 
Sabatier de Castres places himself still more definitely on 
Spinoza’s side. He tries to clear Spinoza from the blot of 
atheism which had rested upon him for a whole century. 
He calls him the most pious and holiest of men. “O thou 
most vilely misjudged sage,” he addresses him, “ modest 
and virtuous Spinoza, forgive me for having shared the 
error of all concerning thy books before I had read them, 
and receive to-day the tribute of gratitude due to thee. 
If in an age of corruption and madness, and in the capital 
famed for its talent and its pleasures, I have remained true 
to the faith of my fathers, it is thou whom I have to thank 
for it2.’ There are two other French divines, more famous 
than de Lignac and de Castres, who came forward as fol- 


1 De Lignac in Janet, Rev. Philos., vol. XIII, p. 119. 
2 Sabatier de Castres, Apologie de Spinoza, Paris, 1766. This little-known 
work was referred to by Nourrisson in his work on Spinoza, Paris, 1866. 
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lowers of Spinoza: Jean Baptiste Robinet in his book 
De la Nature which appeared in 1761-1766, and Dam. 
Deschamps in his work Réfutation de Spinoza, a work 
which was written in 1770, but which has only become 
known in very recent times. Although the title of this 
book would lead us to expect rather an opponent than 
a friend of Spinoza’s in Deschamps, yet the contents show 
that, like Robinet, he was, in spite of numerous divergences, 
a disguised Spinozist. Both teach us, with Spinoza, to 
recognize God as the absolute primal foundation of the 
world, the modifications of which are individual existences. 
Both, on the model of Spinoza, depart widely from the 
orthodox conception of God and his attributes. 


VIll. 


It is a matter of course that even since the middle of 
last century there has been no lack of determined 
opponents of Spinoza. In works by M. Laurent Frangois 
in France, Bernard Nieuwentyt in Holland, Balthasar 
Minter in Germany, the old, hateful judgments of Spinoza, 
which had gradually become more and more silent, are 
re-echoed. They were for a long time wholly to cease, 
after a greater man than Mendelssohn had appeared as 
a champion of Spinoza, viz. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
In a conversation with Jacobi, which, to Mendelssohn’s 
regret, the latter published, Lessing asserted: “ There is no 
other philosophy than the philosophy of Spinoza’? And- 
Jacobi, who wholly rejects this philosophy of Spinoza, and 
indeed all philosophy, as infidel, atheistical science, does 
not hesitate to declare: “J love Spinoza. Such tran- 
quillity of spirit, such a heaven in the domain of intellect, 
as this bright, pure mind has created, few can have tasted.” 
And in another passage: “ Be thou blessed of me, great, aye 
holy Benedictus! though thou mightest philosophize on the 
nature of the highest Being and mightest go astray in words, 
yet his truth was in thy soul and his love was in thy life 4.” 


1 F. H. Jacobi, Works, IV, 1, p. 55. * Lbid., pp. 69, 7°. 
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The work in which Jacobi gives an account of his con- 
versation with Lessing, and the wearisome quarrel with 
Mendelssohn and his friends which has its origin in this 
account, created an epoch in the history of Spinozism. 
Followers and opponents of the Spinozistic philosophy 
were at one in their veneration of the great man, the pro- 
found thinker, the noble ornament of humanity: who 
could have henceforth spoken of him as “of a dead dog”? 
A confidential communication of Jacobi's regarding Lessing’s 
utterances led Goethe, in the winter of 1785-1786, “to read 
and re-read” Spinoza’s works. How honestly he en- 
deavoured to penetrate the sense of the obscure philosophy 
of Spinoza, is shown by an essay only lately discovered in 
the Goethe-Archive at Weimar, which Suphan published 
in the Goethe Year-book for the year 1891, and which 
Dilthey has elucidated in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie’. Goethe has here clearly shown what binds 
him to Spinoza, as well as what separates him from him. 
He is at one with him in the acknowledgment of a highest 
Reality, in which everything that is truth, life, and exis- 
tence is united—at one with him also in the principle, that 
existence and perfection are one and the same: but his 
poetic mind could not bear the bright light in which the 
substance and its modifications appeared to Spinoza’s 
cool thought. In the Eternal and in each individual there 
is, according to Goethe, something inscrutable; there is no 
rational connexion between God and the human mind. 
Goethe never got over this opposition to Spinoza, but he 
acknowledges often and joyfully how much he owes to the 
study of Spinoza. In 1784 he writes to Knebel: “I feel 
that I am very near to Spinoza, although his mind is much 
deeper and clearer than mine.” And those are noble words 
in which he expressed his relation to Spinoza in his 
Wahrheit und Dichtung?.. But the most beautiful and 
noble results that sprang from that relation are some 


1 Archiv fiir Gesch. der Philos., 1894, Pp. 317: 
2 Gocthe, Works, vol. XII, p. 177, ed. 1867. 
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poems, which are filled with the spirit of Spinoza. For 
instance, the famous confession of faith in Faust, and 
a series of poems to which Goethe gave the common 
superscription, “ God and the World.” 

Like Goethe, Schiller, too, yielded to the spell which 
proceeds from Spinoza’s Ethics. One of the main themes 
which are treated by him in the Philosophical Letters, was 
suggested to him by Spinoza. “ All perfections in the 
universe,” it runs, “are united in God. God and nature 
are two quantities which are exactly equal to each other’.”’ 

But Herder had, still earlier than Goethe, seized hold of 
the spirit of the Spinozistic teaching. About the time 
when Lavater wrote the above-quoted admiring tribute, 
provoked by Spinoza’s likeness, Herder produced a work 
which was intended not merely as a vindication of 
Spinoza, but as “an oblation presented on the altar of his 
virtue’.” Indeed at this time, long before Lessing and 
Jacobi had cast their eyes back upon Spinoza, Herder was 
already filled with enthusiastic love for him. A priest of 
the Christian religion could predicate nothing higher of 
a man than the words that Herder uttered in the year 
1778: “Love is the highest reason, as well as the purest, 
most divinely willing; if we will not believe this from 
St. John, we may do so from the undoubtedly stzdl more 
godly Spinoza, whose philosophy and morality move 
entirely round this axis*.” It is, therefore, quite in the 
spirit of Herder when one of his friends sets Spinoza 
side by side with Christ. Von Dalberg writes to Herder: 
“Spinoza and Christ; only in these two lies pure know- 
ledge of God. In Christ the secret higher way to the 
Godhead, in Spinoza the highest point which rational 
demonstration can reach*.”’ 

But it was not till much later that Herder gave 


‘ Schiller, Works, vol. X, p. 237, ed. 1873. 

? Herder, God. Preface to the first edition. 

* Idem, On Perception and Feeling, p. 53, ed. 1828. 
* V. Dalberg, in Herder’s Jowrney to Italy, PRXKX 
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a detailed exposition of his views regarding Spinoza. In 
1787, incited by the Jacobi-Mendelssohn controversy, he 
published a book entitled God. Some Dialogues on 
Spinoza’s System. In these dialogues he combats Jacobi 
in many points, and approaches the Mendelssohnian con- 
ception of Spinoza’s doctrines. Spinozism is for him 
neither atheism nor fatalism. But he is at one with 
Jacobi in pure admiration of Spinoza’s character and of 
the strict logical consistency of his system. “Do I dream, 
or have I been reading?” he makes his Philolaus ask. 
“JT thought to find an insolent atheist, and I find almost 
a metaphysical-moral enthusiast. What an ideal of human 
effort, of science, of the knowledge of nature is in his soul!!” 
And further on’, “The conception of God with Spinoza 
has become so present, so immediate, so intimate, that 
I should regard him rather as an enthusiast for the 
existence of God than as a doubter or denier.” 

The judgments of the great poets sank deep down into 
the heart of the German nation; so deep that a mocker 
like Heinrich Heine, the spoilt favourite of the muses, 
could not escape the tenacious impression produced by the 
Spinozistic works. He has passed judgment on Spinoza 
and his teaching in magnificent words?: “In reading 
Spinoza, a feeling seizes us as at the sight of great nature 
in that restfulness of hers so instinct with life. A forest 
of heaven-high thoughts, whose blossoming summits are in 
undulating motion, while the immovable trunks are rooted 
in the eternal earth. There is a certain breath in the 
writings of Spinoza which is inexplicable. One is fanned 
as by the breezes of the future; the spirit of the Hebrew 
prophets still rests perhaps on their far-off descendant. 
There is besides a seriousness in him, a self-conscious 
pride, a grandeur of thought which seems likewise to be 
a heritage, for Spinoza belongs to those martyr families 
who were expelled from Spain by the most Catholic king. 


1 Herder, Works, vol. IX, p. 123, ed. 1828. 2 Thid., p. 132. 
? Heinrich Heine, On Germany, Works, V. p. 124. ed. 1861. 
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There is in addition the patience of the Dutchman, which 
is never discarded in his works just as it was ever present 
in his life. It is proved that Spinoza’s path in life was 
free from all blame, and was as pure and spotless as the 
life of Jesus Christ. Like him, he too suffered for his 
teaching, like him he wore his crown of thorns: 
Golgotha is everywhere where a great spirit speaks out 
its thoughts.” 


IX. 


While thus Spinoza was delivered from the grave 
through Mendelssohn, Lessing, Jacobi, Goethe, and Herder, 
and the thinker so often declared dead stood once more as 
a living being amongst the living, his teaching rose to 
a position of real importance in the world’s history. The 
“impudent, miserable, godless Spinoza” became now the 
“sainted, the godly Spinoza.” An absolute worship was 
carried on under his name. His philosophy became the 
soul of the great speculative systems which arose in 
Germany on the soil of the Kantian criticism. Fichte, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Hegel—all these were pupils of 
Spinoza. In their philosophies lives the monistic idea, 
which Spinoza first worked out with mathematical exact- 
ness and in systematic completeness. Similarly the sys- 
tems of Schopenhauer, of Krause, of Lotze, of Fechner, and 
of Edward v. Hartmann are impregnated with Spinoza’s 
spirit. But to pursue in detail the transitions which - 
Spinoza’s teaching has undergone in the philosophy of 
Germany from Fichte to Edward v. Hartmann, would 
mean to write a history of modern metaphysics. This 
cannot be undertaken here. But how the great German 
thinkers themselves regarded their relation to Spinoza, 
and what judgments they passed on him and his teaching, 
may be laid before the reader. 

“There are,” says Fichte, “only two entirely consistent 
systems, the Critical (Fichte’s), which acknowledges the 
limit (of the Ego), and the Spinozistic, which transcends it.” 
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... “The theoretical portion of our scientific teaching 
is really—systematic Spinozism?.” “No one,” asserts 
Schelling, “can really hope to reach what is true and 
perfect in philosophy, who has not at least once in his 
life plunged into the abyss of Spinozism”.” But this only 
conveys very imperfectly what an important part the 
teaching of Spinoza plays in Schelling’s philosophy. 
Hegel speaks more plainly and frankly?: “It may be 
observed in general that thought must have arisen from 
the standpoint of Spinozism; that is the essential begin- 
ning at all attempts at philosophy. If one begins to 
philosophize, he must first be a Spinozist. The soul must 
bathe itself in this ether of one Substance, in which every- 
thing that men have looked upon as true has sunk!” .. . 

And in another place*: “Spinoza is the chief point of 
modern philosophy ; either Spinozism or no philosophy.” 

But no one has described in such trenchant words what 
the best men at the turn of this century thought of Spinoza, 
as the man who, distinguished alike as theologian, philo- 
sopher, and philologist, had the keenest understanding of 
the genius of Spinoza, viz. Schleiermacher. In his sermons 
on religion he utters these beautiful words °: “ Offer respect- 
fully with me a fillet to the manes of the sainted, outcast 
Spinoza! He was penetrated by the high world-spirit, the 
Eternal was his beginning and end, the Universe his one 
and everlasting love ; in sacred innocence and deep humility 
he reflected himself in the eternal world, and saw, too, how 
he was its most lovable reflecting-glass. Full of religion 
was he, and full of the holy spirit; and thus here also he 
stands alone and unapproached, master in his art, but 
exalted above the profane vulgar, without followers and 
without rights of citizenship.” 

With these words, which were published for the first time 


1 Fichte, Works, I, pp. Io1, 122. 

2 Schelling, Works, part I, vol. X, p. 33. 

8 Hegel, Works, vol. XV, p. 376. 

4 Tbid., p. 374. 5 Schleiermacher, Works on Theology, I, p. 190. 
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in the last year of the eighteenth century, Schleiermacher 
atoned for the sins committed by fanatics and blockheads 
against the genius of Spinoza. Never has more ardent 
veneration been evinced towards a philosopher than the 
great theologian Schleiermacher showed to the great heretic 
Spinoza. 

But that this collection of sober judgments may mot 
lack a bright ending, we may quote in conclusion what 
Schopenhauer, that always high-spirited, never quite real 
writer, asserts in his malicious way concerning the relation 
of Spinoza to the German and to his own philosophy ’: 
“Since in consequence of the Kantian criticism of all 
speculative philosophy, the philosophizers in Germany nearly 
all threw themselves back upon Spinoza, so that the whole 
series of abortive attempts known under the name of post- 
Kantian philosophy is suemply Spinozism trimmed up 
without taste, veiled in all manner of wnintelligible 
language, and otherwise distorted, I will, after I have set 
forth generally the relation of my teaching to Pantheism, 
indicate where it specially attaches itself to Spinozism. 
It is, in fact, related to it as the New Testament to the 
Old. For that which the Old Testament has in common 
with the New is the same God-Creator. And similarly, 
with me as with Spinoza, the world exists by reason of 
its Own inner power and of its own accord. But with 
Spinoza, that substantia aeterna of his, the inner essence 
of the world, to which he gives the name of Deus, is also, 
by reason of its moral character and its worth, the Jehovah, 
the God-Creator, who applauds his own creation, and finds 
that everything has turned out admirably, mdavta cada Alav. 
Spinoza has done nothing more than deny his personality. 
With him, therefore, the world and all in it is also quite 
admirable and as it should be: therefore man has nothing 
to do but vivere, agere, suum Esse conservare, ex fundamento 
proprium utile quaerendi (Eth. IV, par. 67): he is just to 
enjoy his life, as long as it lasts: exactly like Koheleth g. 7-10. 

* Schopenhauer, The World as Will, vol. II. p. 738. 
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In short it is Optimism ; hence the ethical side is weak, as 
indeed in the Old Testament, it is even false and in part 
revolting.” 

It would produce a wrong picture of the relations which 
exist between Spinoza and modern philosophy, if his in- 
fluence were sought only in metaphysics and not also in 
other departments of philosophy. 

Johannes Miller, that original physiologist, desires at 
the end of his Physiology to give an exposition of human 
emotions and passions, and thinks he cannot do better than 
communicate to his readers in a faithful translation a large 
portion of the Spinozistic ethics. 

Johannes Miiller’s view is shared by the English physio- 
logist Maudsley. In his Physiology and Pathology we find 
the remarkable words: “Spinoza’s admirable dissertation 
on the emotions has never been and probably never will 
be surpassed?.” That Spinoza, both in his life and teaching, 
is a great preacher of the genuine doctrine of truth, who 
does not hold out external things as ultimate goals, but 
seeks the centre of gravity of life in one’s own inner being, 
has been brought prominently to view by Paulsen, the 
author of a work on Ethics, which has appeared lately ”. 

Spinoza’s influence has penetrated still more deeply into 
modern psychology. The darkest problem known to 
psychological research, the question of the relation of 
physical to psychical processes, has met with the most 
varied solutions, but neither the dualistic, nor the material- 
istic, nor the spiritualistic view has been able entirely to 
satisfy. Hence Spinoza’s great idea of the parallelism of 
mental and physical processes offered itself as the one 
possible explanation. Body does not act on mind, mind 
does not act on body, but every psychical process corre- 
sponds to a movement, every movement to some psychical 
occurrence. The physical and the psychical are only two 
external, entirely harmonious phenomena of the onc uni- 

! Maudsley, Physioloyy and Pathology, p. 147. ed. Carus, 


* Paulsen, Ethics, p. 410. 
F 2 
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versal substance. Thus what we call soul is only the 
inner existence of the same essence, which we, regarding 
it externally, know as its body. In this way the old riddle 
seems to be solved, and difficulties seem to be overcome, 
which the most acute psychologists had regarded as 
insuperable. On this common ground of Spinozistic 
psychology, philosophers like Fechner, Wundt, and Paulsen 
are united with sober naturalists like Nageli and Hering, 
with the great English psychologist Bain, with the Danish 
Hoffding, and with numerous French thinkers, who issued 
from the school of Cousin. 

In our century Spinoza has not lacked admiration, recog- 
nition, and emulation. But men have not only admired 
and wondered at that which former times had depreciated 
and condemned ; they have also directed serious criticism 
upon Spinoza’s teachings. 

The great post-Kantian thinkers of Germany, whose 
judgments of Spinoza, substantially agreeing, have been 
adduced above, stand upon the ground of a Spinozistically- 
coloured Pantheism. But in the nineteenth century not 
only has this theory of the universe reached its highest 
development, but also its antithesis, the individualistic and 
teleological theism of Leibniz, has found new adherents. 
And starting from the standpoint of this doctrine, a violent 
opposition to the Spinozistic philosophy has asserted itself. 
The first and most important opponent who appeared in 
our century is Herbart. The very fact that Spinozistic 
metaphysics had not died out in his time, but actively con- 
tinued its work, made the task of combating it a duty for 
him. Thus he sets himself in opposition not only to the 
metaphysics of Spinoza, but also to his psychology and 
his ethics; he calls his conceptions unhealthy, his axioms 
and definitions incorrect, his deductions inconclusive, his 
results inadequate: the whole system he regards as a mere 
fabric of imagination, and his foundation as a groundless 
hypothesis !. 

* Herbart, Metaphysics, part I, pp. 122, 128, 169, ed. 1829. 
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Following the example of their master, the most distin- 
guished of the pupils of Herbart also expressed themselves 
against the Spinozistic philosophy, for the most part indeed 
in measured language, but not seldom in bitter and even 
unjust terms. Thus Robert Zimmermann, Gustav Harten- 
stein, Volkmann v. Volkmar, C. A. Thilo. Also the ingenious 
Lotze, speaking from the point of view of his psychological 
spiritualism, has repeatedly shown his opposition to Spinoza, 
though he is in agreement with him in the fundamental 
ideas of his metaphysics. Still more important for forming 
a correct estimate of the Spinozistic teaching are the critical 
works of Trendelenburg, Camerer, Ueberweg, and Riehl. 

Thus through the enthusiastic worship of the one party, 
as well as through the incisive criticism of the other, there 
arose a thorough study of Spinoza, which set itself the task 
of considering, elucidating, and expounding all sides of the 
Spinozistic teaching with loving diligence. In comprehen- 
sive works of history, as well as in special treatises, Spinoza’s 
life has been described and his system explained, while 
particular points in his teaching have been made the 
subject of the most exhaustive examination. Thanks to 
the unceasing eagerness in research displayed by modern 
investigators, works of Spinoza long lost to knowledge 
have been rediscovered and rendered accessible to the 
general intelligence; and the old well-known works have 
been repeatedly published and excellently translated. The 
connexion of Spinoza with his predecessors and contem- 
poraries has been ascertained, and his influence on later 
thinkers examined. Nearly all the nations of Europe have 
taken part in this earnest, exhaustive, and impartial in- 
vestigation. What a long series of scholars, philosophers, 
jurists, philologists, and historians one would be obliged 
to enumerate, were one to mention all those who during 
the last few decades have gained distinction for their know- 
ledge of the Spinozistic teaching. Let it suffice to mention 
only the most prominent. The Germans are—H. C. W. 
Sigwart, H. Ritter, L. Feuerbach, J. E. Erdmann, B. Auerbach, 
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C. Schaarschmidt, C. Hebler, Chr. Sigwart, K. Fischer, H. 
Bohmer, J. E. Horn, Rich. Avenarius, M. Joél, F. Tonnies ; 
the Dutch—A. v. d. Linde, J. van Vloten, J. P. N. Land; 
the English—R. Willis, James Martineau, Frederick Pollock, 
John Caird; the French—V. Cousin Nourrisson, Am. Saintes, 
Jean Raynaud, P. Janet; the Italians—Turbiglio and Sarchi; 
the Swede—Forsberg ; the Finlander—Bolin ; the American 
—Fullerton. 

Thus the hundred years of base depreciation and the 
siaty years of enthusiastic veneration have been followed 
by a period of just estimation. We no longer see in Spinoza 
a wicked athcist, but neither do we any longer proclaim 
him a saint. His teaching is for us no ridiculous illusion, 
but neither is it the only true philosophy. Free from the 
prejudices of former generations, from the blind hatred of 
the one side and the exuberant admiration of the other, 
we are in a position to probe his system to its depths, to 
measure his greatness and to become conscious of the limits 
of his mind. We recognize now the eternal truths that he 
revealed to us, but at the same time we do not overlook 
the errors from which he was as little free as were any of 
those who preceded and followed him. 


J. FREUDENTHAL. 
Breslau, March, 1895. 
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THE ROYAL CROWN. 


(SOLOMON IBN GEBIROL.) 


UA 


Wondrous are thy works, O Lord of hosts, 
And their greatness holds my soul in thrall. 
Thine the glory is, the power divine, 

Thine the majesty, the kingdom thine, 
Thou supreme, exalted over all. 


Thine is the throne in heavenly heights sublime, 
The hidden dwelling-place all worlds above, 

Th’ existence from the shadow of whose light 
Springs every living thing, of which aright 

We say, that in its shade we live and move. 
Thine the two worlds, that thou dost hold apart, 
The first for work, the next for heavenly rest; 
Thine the reward, which thou hast treasured there 
Wrought for the righteous ones, with loving care, 
Because thou hast beheld and known it blest. 


II. 


Thou art One, the first great cause of all, 
Thou art One and none can penetrate, 
Not even the wise in heart, the mystery 
Of thy unfathomable Unity ; 

Thou art Qne, the infinitely great. 
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Thou dost exist, but not the hearing ear, 

Or seeing eye can reach thee; what thou art 
And how and wherefore is to us unknown. 
Thou dost exist, but through thyself alone, 
King, in whose power no other has a part. 


Thou dost exist; thou wast ere time began, 
Pervading all, when there was yet no space. 

Thou dost exist: thy mystery, concealed 

Far from men’s sight lies ever unrevealed, 

Deep, deep, where none can find its dwelling-place. 


Via 


Thou livest, but not with the twofold life 

Of soul and mind: soul of the soul art thou. 
Thou livest, and eternal joy shall bless, 

At th’ end of days, those whom thy graciousness 
To penetrate thy mystery will allow. 


NG 


Thou art mighty, and of all thy works 

There is none whose power to thine comes nigh. 
Thou art mighty, and thy boundless power 
Makes thee pardon, even in the hour 

Of thy wrath, man’s sore iniquity. 


WAS 


Thou art light: pure souls shall thee behold, 
Save when mists of evil intervene. 

Thou art light, that, in this world concealed, 
In the world to come shall be revealed ; 

In the mount of God it shall be seen. 
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VII. 


Thou art God, and all whom thou hast formed 
Serve and worship thee in love and fear; 

Nor aught lessens it thy majesty 

That they worship others besides thee, 

For they all would fain to thee draw near. 


Yet like blind men from the path they stray, 


While they seek the great King’s road to gain. 


In destructive pits and snares they lie, 
Ever deeming their desire is nigh, 
Though they toil and labour all in vain. 


But thy servants move with open eyes, 
On the straight path ever travelling, 

Nor to right or left on either hand 

Turn they till within the court they stand 
Leading to the palace of the King. 


Thou art God, and thy Divinity 
And thy Unity the world uphold. 
Thou art God, eternal, one, divine: 
Thus in thee thy attributes combine, 
Indivisible, yet manifold. 


VIE 


Thou art wise, and at thy side hast reared 
Wisdom, fount of life, thy first-born son. 
Thou art wise: this universal frame 

At thy mighty word to being came, 

When to aid or counsel thee was none. 


Thou didst span the heaven’s vast canopy 
And the planets’ shining tent uprear, 

In thy hand dost thou, O Lord of might, 

All creation’s utmost ends unite, 

Gathered as one whole from sphere to sphere. 
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HYMN FOR THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


While yet we dwell on earth 

God watches us, to whom his word gave birth, 
And waits, in love and graciousness, 

For penitence, that he our latter end may bless. 


Can man be proved righteous in the sight 

Of God, to whom all hidden thoughts are known? 
Yea, if his soul repent before his light 

Is quenched—and thus alone— 

Can he gain pardon and for sin atone. 


Even darkness hideth nought from Ged on high, 
The evil deeds man holds invisible 

Will at the end against him testify. 

Therefore for him ’t is well, 

Confessing them, guilt’s shadow to dispel. 


Behold, the heaven of heavens is not pure 

In the eyes of God: how much less man, defiled 
By shame and sin, whom guilty thoughts allure. 
Let him, the oft-beguiled, 

Then muse on this, ere earth reclaim her child. 


His treasured gold will not, in death’s dark hour, 
Ransom his soul; but if through life he cling 

To mercy and to righteousness, their power 

Will his redemption bring, 

And he shall see the glory of the King. 


‘Tis good for man the law’s mild yoke to bear, 
With love and awe its statutes to obey, 

For his oft-faltering steps it will prepare 

The path of right alway, 

And lead him through the grave to heavenly day. 


Lord, in thy hand as potter's clay are we; 
Do thou sustain us on life’s troubled shore, 
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And fill our hearts with love and fear of thee, 
So that we may adore 
Thy name, and sing thy praises evermore. 


While yet we dwell on earth 

God watches us, to whom his word gave birth, 
And waits, in love and graciousness, 

For penitence, that he our latter end may bless. 


ALIcE LUCAS. 


MERCY AND PARDON. 


Come, let us bow and bend the knee 

And seek, with souls contrite 

And hearts uplifted, ceaselessly 

God’s mercy infinite. 

All we like sheep have gone astray, 

But he will hear us when we pray, 

So that we yet may find to-day 
Mercy and pardon. 

For though our sins are numberless, 

And daily we his law transgress, 

Yet hope inspires the prayerful song: 

“Unto the Lord our God belong 
Mercy and pardon.” 


God’s loving mercies far exceed 

The measure of our sin; 

Then let us seek them in our need, 

Our shelter there to win. 

For though the wrath of God be just, 

Yet, bending humbly to the dust, 

We still may gain, in loving trust, 
Merey and pardon. 

Come, we will hasten penitent 

To pray to him omniscient, 
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To raise again the prayerful song: 
“Unto the Lord our God belong 
Mercy and pardon.” 


Man cannot by his works alone 
His load of guilt annul. 
Let him with prayers besiege the throne 
Of Heaven most merciful. 
To those who seek him earnestly, 
In penitent humility, 
The Lord our God will multiply 
Mercy and pardon. 
O’er heaven above, o’er earth below, 
His wide extended blessings flow, 
Then raise with joy the prayerful song: 
“Yea to the Lord our God belong 
Mercy and pardon.” ALIcE Lucas. 


HYMNS FOR THE EVE OF ATONEMENT. 
E 


From even ascendeth our cry, 
From dawn it soareth on high, 
To even it rendeth the sky. 


From even ascendeth our voice, 
From dawn thy “jewels” rejoice, 
To even, the sons of thy choice. 
From even ascendeth our wail, 
From dawn with petition we hail, 
To eve, that sweet song may avail. 


From even ascendeth our light, 
From dawn is thy refuge our might, 
At eve let thy pardon alight. 


From even ascendeth “ We crave,” 
From dawn with Thy purity lave, 
To eve, with thy Presence, oh, save! 
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From even ascendeth “ Recall,” 
From dawn all prostrate we fall, 
At eve is thy glory our pall. 


From even ascendeth our quest, 
From dawn may our seeking be bless’d, 
At eve may our search sleep in rest. 


From even ascendeth a tear, 
From dawn it speedeth thee near, 
At even let pardon appear. 
Exsiz Dayis. 


II. 


Lo! as the potter mouldeth plastic clay, 

To forms his varying fancy doth display ; 

So in thy hand, O God of grace, are we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the mason’s hand the block doth hew 
To shapes sublime, or into fragments strew ; 
So in thy hand, O God of life, are we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the smith the rigid steel hath bent, 
Softened with fire and wrought with strength unspent, 
So in thy hand, O God of might, are we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the seaman’s hand doth cast or weigh 
The pond’rous anchor in the foaming spray ; 
So in thy hand, O God of pardon, we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the worker melteth vitreous flow, 

And biddeth blossoms from the crystal blow ; 

So in thy hand, O God of love, are we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 

Lo! ag the embroid’rer’s hand the robe hath made, 
At will in lines of beauty, light, and shade ; 
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So in thy hand, O God of fear, are we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! ag the smelter fuseth silv’ry vein, 
Removing dross, that naught impure remain ; 
So in thy hand, O God of healing, we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the potter mouldeth plastic clay 

To forms his varying fancy doth display ; 

So in Thy hand, O God of grace, are we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 
Exsiz Davis. 


I AM THE SUPPLIANT. 
From the Hebrew of Baruch ben Samuel. 


A Selicha recited in the Musaph service on 
the Day of Atonement. 


I am the suppliant for my people here, 
Yea, for the House of Israel, I am he; 
I seek my God’s benign and heedful ear, 
For words that rise from me. 


Amid the walls of hearts that stand around! 
My bitter sighs swell up and mount the sky; 
Ah! how my heart doth pant with ceaseless bound 
For God, my Rock on high. 


With mighty works and wondrous hath he wrought, 
Lord of my strength, my God. When me he bade 
To make a sanctuary for him, I sought, 
I laboured, and ’*t was made. 


The Lord my God, he hath fulfilled his word, 
He ruleth as an all-consuming fire; 
I came with sacrifice, my prayer he heard, 
Then granted my desire. 


* Jer. iv. 19. 
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My sprinkling he accepted at the dawn 
Of this, the holiest day, the chosen one, 
When with the daily offering of the morn 
The High Priest had begun. 


And when the services thereafter came, 
In glorious order, each a sacred rite, 
I, bowing low, and calling on the Name, 
Confessed before his sight. 


The holy Priests, the ardent, for their sin 
Upon this day made their atonement then, 
With blood of bullocks and of goats, within 
The city full of men?. 


The Priest with glowing censer seemed as one 
Preparing for the pure a way by fire; 
When with two rams I came, ’t was as a son 
Doth come unto his sire. 


The bathings and ablutions, as ’t was meet, 
Were all performed according to their way ; 
Then passed before the throne of God, complete, 

The service of the day. 


And when sweet strains of praise, to glorify, 
Burst forth in psalmody and songs of love, 
Yea, when I heard the voice uplifted high, 
I raised my hand above. 


The rising clouds of incense, mantling o’er 
The mercy-seat, lent savour to its grace: 
Then glory filled me, and my soul did soar 
To yon exalted place. 


Of ancient times I dream, of vanished days; 
Now wild disquiet rageth unrestrained ; 
Scorned and reproached by all, from godly ways 
Have I, alas, refrain’d. 


ASLAM Vs 
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Afar mine eyes have strayed, and I have erred, 
And deaf I made mine ears, their listening quelled, 
But righteous is the Lord, for at his word’, 
I sorely have rebelled. 


Perverseness have I loved, and wrongful thought, 
And hating good, strove righteousness to shun, 
And in mine actions foolishness have wrought, 
Great evil have I done. 


Pardon, I pray thee, our iniquity, 
O God, from thy high dwelling, and behold 
The souls that in affliction weep to thee; 
For lo! I have grown old ?. 


Work for me, I beseech thee, marvels now, 
O Lord of Hosts! in mercy lull our fears ; 
Answer with potent signs, and be not thou 
Silent unto my tears *. 


Open thy hand exalted, nor revile 
The hearts not comforted, but pierced with care‘, 
Praying with fervent lips, that know not guile®, 
O hearken to my prayer! 


Look thou upon my sorrow, I implore, 
But not upon the sin that laid me low; 
Judge, God, the cause of mine affliction sore, 
Let me not see my woe®! 


O thou, my Maker! I have called on thee, 
Pictured my thought to thee, pronounced my word, 
And at the time my spirit failed in me’, 
Remembered I the Lord. 


Behold my wound, O thou who giv’st relief! 
Let me thine ears with voice of weeping win; 
Seek in thy mercy balsam for my grief, 
But seek not for my sin. 


: : = ee ; 
Lam. i. 18. Gen. XXvVii. 2. REL SS OUbS Wey * Hosea i. 6. 
PERS EXVilee te SONU xishes: 7 Jonah ii. 7. 
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Give car unto my voice, O list my call! 
And give me peace, for thou art great to save. 
What profit is there in my blood, my fall? 
Down low unto the grave? 


But I unceasing will declare thy praise; 
Grant my atonement, though I sinned so oft. 
Bring not my word to nothingness, but raise 
My fallen sheaf aloft ?. 


Redeem thy son, long sold to bondage grim, 
And on his substance let thy blessings flow ; 
How long, O Lord, ere thou wilt say to him, 
“JT know, my son, I know ?. 


“J see thee heavy-laden with thy care, 
With sorrow’s burden greater than thy strength, 
I hear thee wailing: yea, but I will spare, 
And will redeem at length.” 


And now, O my Redeemer, lo! behold 
The chains that bind me ’neath their cruel sway, 
And seek thy servant, wandered from the fold’, 
A lost sheep, gone astray. 


Beauty’s perfection lieth fallen low, 
Broken and waste which stood in majesty, 
The glory passed away and fled, for woe! 
The One went out from me°. 


My strong bars he hath broken ev'ry one, 
He hath been wroth with me: I am bereft. 
For my bcloved hath turned aside and gone’, 
A desert am I left. 


My gates are sunken, they that stood so high; 


My sacred doors are shattered and laid waste ; 
Lo! they are moved and vanished hence; and I 
Am humbled and disgraced. 
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Dumb are mine advocates to mine appeal; 
High in their pride my scorners raise their crest; 
They quench my light, they darkly do conceal 
My welfare and my rest. 


O Lord, my God! all strength doth dwell in thee, 
O hear my voice, as humbly here I bow; 
And let the sentence of thy judgment be, 


“Take thou my blessing now’.” 


Behold me fallen low from whence I stood, 

And mine assembly with compassion see ; 

And this my soul, mine only one, ’tis good 
To give it unto thee. 


Take back thy son once more, and draw him near, 
Hide not from him the radiance of thine eye, 
Turn not away, but lend a favouring ear 
Unto my plaint, my cry’. 
Nina Davis. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 
Suggested by the annexed fragments from the Talmud. 


There is a legend full of joy and pain, 
An old tradition told of former years, 
When Israel built the temple once again 
And stayed his tears. 


*T was in the chamber where the Wood Pile lay, 
The logs wherewith the altar’s flame was fed ; 
There hope recalled the Light of vanished day, 
The Light long fled. 


A priest moved slowly o’er the marble floor, 
Sorting the fuel in the chamber stored ; 
Frail was his form, he ministered no more 
Before the Lord. 


‘ ane ate 
Gen. xxxiii. rr. 2 VintayHtigsOs 
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Wrapt in deep thought, with sad and mournful mien, 
Plying his axe with oft a troubled sigh, 
Dreaming of glory that the House had seen 
In days gone by. 


Mused of the time when in the Holy Place 
God’s Presence dwelt betwixt the Cherubim, 
And of the day he turned away his face, 
And light grew dim. 


When the Shechinah from that erring throng, 
Alas, withdrew, yet tarried in the track, 
As one who ling’reth on the threshold long 
And looketh back. 


Then step by step in that reluctant flight 
Approached the shadow of the city wall, 
And lingered yet upon the mountain height 
For hoped recall. 


The Temple standeth, pride of Israel’s race, 
Yet resteth there no sacred Ark of Gold, 
God’s Glory filleth not the Holy Place, 
Ah! loss untold. 


Surely the glory of the House is o'er, 
Gone is the Presence, silent is the Voice; 
They who remember that which is no more, 
Can they rejoice ? 
Convulsed, a sacred spasm seized his frame, 
The axe fell from his trembling hand’s control, 
A fire leapt upward, and the burning flame 
Consumed his soul. 


His eyes were fixed upon the ground, he gazed 
Upon a stone of that smooth marble plain, 
Which seemed as from its place it had been raised, 
And set again. 
Into his heart there flashed prophetic light, 


With sudden force the secret was revealed ; 
G2 
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Nought but one treasure sacred in his sight 
Lay there concealed. 


As one of Heaven bid, who dare not wait, 
With step grown firm as with the strength of youth, 
He hastened to his comrade to relate 
The wondrous truth. 


His hand uplifted, and a light sublime 
Shot from his eyes and like a joy-beam shone; 
He seemed a holy seer of olden time 
To look upon. 


Yet from his parted lips no message came, 
In silence reached he his immortal goal, 
And from its dwelling in the earthly frame 

Went forth his soul. 


Soon o’er the house flew sad and strange reports, 
And men and women bristled at the sound, 
And priests came swiftly from the sacred courts, 

And thronged around. 


Piercing the crowd a woman made her way, 
Seeming to own a right which none gainsaid, 
And neared the spot where that calm figure lay, 
The priestly dead. 


And reverent to the prostrate form she passed: 
Pressing her lips upon the peaceful brow, 
She whispered, “Thy desire hath come at last, 

‘Tis granted now.” 


Then spake the High Priest, “Wherefore dost thou thus ? 
Is the dead thine that thou hast spoken so? 
And knowest thou the secret hid from us, 
Which dealt the blow?” 


“QO priest, it is according to thy word,” 
She answered, “And I know that secret well, 


He, as he breathed his last. the message heard 
And that did tell.” 
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“Woman, thy tongue is false, thy word untrue, 
Yon priest divulged nought with his dying breath, 
Nor uttered sound, ere to his heart there flew 
The shaft of death.” 


“My lord, thy servant lieth not,” she said, 
“His soul departing did to mine unfold 
A glorious light, and as his spirit fled 
The tale was told. 


“Oft have I stood in prayer in yonder court, 
And marked that weak, wan figure, worn with care, 
Transformed by heavenly light, and sacred thought, 
To beauty rare. 
“On ye, O priests, his longing eyes were bent, 
While at the altar ye your charge have kept, 
and oft a sigh so deep the silence rent, 
In prayer I wept. 


“And I have read this day his life’s fair dream, 
And in his death have seen that dream fulfilled, 
The longing of his heart, the wish supreme, 
That faith instilled. 


“Say ye, God’s Ark is captive far away ? 
And weep ye, Ichabod, the glory fled? 
And mourn ye that the brightness of the day 
Is quenched and dead? 


“Maybe ‘tis true that in a far-off land, 
The Ark of God in exile dwelleth still; 
It resteth ever with the pure of hand 
Who do his will! 
“Know then, ye priests and Levites, Israel, all, 
Hid in its place the Ark of God doth lie, 
His Presence hath not gone beyond recall, 
But bideth nigh. 


“Behold Thou comest as the dawn of day! 
Shechinah! changeless, to illume the night! 
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O thou, who art a lamp upon the way, 
Who art a light! 


“ Haste, brethren, let the’ gates asunder burst, 
Regain the Ark, the Covenant hold fast, 
And by the glorious Second House, the First 

Shall be surpassed.” 


She ceased, and silence cast its shackles o’er 
The awe-struck crowd; her shadowy form moved on: 
With God-lit eyes, she stood a moment more, 
And then was gone. 


So was that death with life’s quintessence crown’d ; 
The truth illumined each inquiring face, 
For all knew then God’s Ark would yet be found 
Within its place. 
Nina Davis. 


Rabbi Eliezer saith: ‘The Ark hath gone into captivity unto 
Babylon, as it is said, ‘And at the return of the year King Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent and brought him! to Babylon, with the goodly vessels 
of the House of the Lord.’” 

Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai saith: “The Ark hath gone into captivity 
unto Babylon, as it is said, ‘Nothing shall be left, saith the Lord.’ 
This referreth to the Ten Words which were enshrined therein.” 

Rabbi Judah (ben Lakish) saith: “The Ark is hidden in its place, 

as it is said, ‘That the ends of the staves were seen from the holy 
place before the oracle: but they were not seen without; and there 
they are unto this day.’” 


And where it is written “unto this day,” it is always understood 
to mean for ever. 


And the sages say, “The Ark was hidden in the chamber of the 
Wood Pile.” 

Rabbi Nachman bar Isaac saith: “I likewise have received a 
tradition. It is related of a priest, who, while wrapt in contemplation, 
perceived that one of the stones of the pavement differed in appearance 
from the others. And he forthwith went to apprise his comrade ; 


1 Jchoiachin. 
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but before he had ended his words his soul went forth. And they 
knew of a truth that there the Ark was hidden.” 


. . 
° 


There was a tradition with the disciples of Rabbi Ishmael, that two 
priests, who were maimed, were examining the wood (to be burnt 
upon the altar), when the axe of one fell, and a flame went forth and 
consumed him. 

Talmud Babli, Yoma, pp. 53 b and 54 a. 


meas es There were thirteen places of prostration in the sanctuary. 
But in the time of Rabban Gamliel and Rabbi Chanina, the second 
High Priest, they prostrated themselves at fourteen places. And 
where was the additional place? By the Wood Pile; for they had 
received a tradition from their fathers that the Ark was hidden there. 
It is related of a priest, who while wrapt in contemplation, perceived 
that one of the stones of the pavement differed in appearance from 
the others. And he forthwith went to apprise his comrade; but 
before he had ended his words his soul went forth. And they knew 
of a truth that there the Ark was hidden. 

Talmud Yerushalmi, Shekalim, ch. 16. 


The Shechina withdrew by ten stages. 

From the Mercy-Seat to one Cherub, from one Cherub to the other, 
and from the Cherub to the Threshold, from the Threshold to the 
Court, from the Court to the Altar, from the Altar to the Roof, 
from the Roof to the Wall, from the Wall to the City, from the City 
to the Mount, and from the Mount to the Wilderness. From the 
Wilderness it ascended and abode in its place, as it is said, “I will 


co and return unto my Place.” 
Talmud Babli Rosh Hashana, 31 A. 
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ON THE PHILONEAN TEXT OF THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


(JUAESTIONES IN GENESIN. 
Sermo III. 


Tur following pages are a continuation of the examina- 
tion of the Septuagint citations in the Armenian allegorical 
Commentary of Philo of Alexandria, which was commenced 
in a previous number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY. In 1893 
was published in Paris a fourth or fifth century Greek 
Papyrus of the Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres. Many of 
the citations in Genesis given in Philo’s Sermo III are met 
with in this Treatise, and in examining them as they occur 
in the Armenian, I have always made use of the text of 
Philo newly rescued from a Coptic tomb. In using an 
Armenian Version of Philo, caution must be exercised 
against the risk of the citations having been adjusted either 
by the translator or copyists to the text of the Armenian 
Vulgate. I have, therefore, compared each citation, as it 
stands in the Armenian Philo, with itself as it stands in the 
Armenian Vulgate; and have printed in a heavier type 
those variants which being in the Armenian Philo are also 
found in that Vulgate. Such a work of comparison, how- 
ever, has satisfied me that the Version of Philo was made, 
if not anteriorly to, yet independently of, the Armenian 
Vulgate; so that if the same variants recur in both, that ig 
so much additional evidence in behalf of, and not against. 
the Version of Philo. 
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Wherever a text in the Commentary is cited in any 
other work of Philo’s, I have taken notice of the fact. 
And the evidence of this Sermo III, and of the first sixty 
sections of Sermo IV, strengthens a surmise which, from 
examination of Sermones I and II, I had already formed, 
namely, that Philo, at different times, and in writing his 
different works, used different Texts of the LXX. This is 
in no way surprising. The Greek Text of Genesis was 
already some two hundred years old when he wrote, and 
must have swarmed with variants. It is rather remarkable 
that there are on the whole so few ditterences between his 
citations in different works of the same Text. 

Qu. 1.—Ch. xv. 7: Ti éore ’Eyd eius Kuptos 6 beds cov 
6 eEayaydu (or ds eknyaydv) ce ek yijy Xadsalov, bore dodval 
TOL THY yhv Ta’THY KANnpOVORATAL ; 

Here (i) eZye is added after éya. 

(11) Kvpcos is added before 6 devs. 

(ill) cov is added after 6 deds. 

(iv) €x THs y7s instead of é« xapas. 

Of these (i) e¢4 is added in (Holmes) 20, 37, 59, 61, 76, 
TOOs 10755 129) 134, 1135. Slav. Ostrog. Ann: 1 Army Hd? 
We may acccpt it, therefore, as due to Philo’s Text of 
LXX. 

(ii) Kvp.os is found in Ambr. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. We may 
the less ecrtainly accept it as due to Philo, because in 
Bouriant’s Papyrus of the Quis Rerum, i. 456, it is omitted. 

(iii) cov is in (Holmes) 37, 59, 61, 79, Ambr., and in 
Arm. 1. Arm. Ed.; Eouriant’s Papyrus of Philo’s Quis 
Rerum, i. 486, omits it. 

(iv) ék yfs is given in Mangey in Philo i. 486, where the 
verse is cited, and in margin of (Holmes) 131. And ék tijs 
yas in Chrys. iv. 373. But Bouriant’s Papyrus has eyo 6 
Ocis ds... ce x xdpas. It is not certain, therefore, that 
Philo here wrote é« ris ys rather than é« xdépas. The 
Armenian Vuleate implies é« x#pas and omits ore. The 
variants (i), (ii), aud (iii) being given neither in Manycy’s 
Text of Philo, i. 486, nor in the Papyrus, should not. 
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perhaps, be reckoned to Philo, but rather to the influence 
of the Armenian Vulgate. But this also is doubtful, for 
the latter part of the verse, from éegayaydy oe, as given in 
the Vulgate, varies considerably from the version of Philo. 

Qu. 2.—Ch. xv. 8: Ava ri dnow Kupre (or d€om0Ta), Kara Tt 
yveoouat Ste KANPOVOUHTw avTHD ; 

Here either déc7ora or xtpie is omitted. But as the 
Armenian has but the single word 7ér to render both, 
giving Tér Tér as the equivalent in the Vulgate, we cannot 
be sure which was the original of this passage. 6éo70Ta 
indeed seems to be involved in the solutio, which runs thus 
in Aucher’s rendering: “Illi vero, qui promisit, venera- 
tionem condignam praestat per dictum, Domine. Scio enim 
te, dicit, Dominum principemque universorum, qui etiam 
omnia potes, et non est apud te impotentia.” Such a com- 
mentary harmonizes on the whole better with the reading 
déon0ra than with xvpe. In Philo’s Quis Rerwm, i. 487, is 
read, however, xvpie de€ ‘(also found in Holmes 19, 108, 
Compl.). 6¢é€ was certainly not in the original of the Arme- 
nian title. The Bouriant Papyrus reads déc7ora simply, 
omitting «vpre or Océ, and we may, therefore, infer that 
Philo here wrote déco70rTa without addition. 

Qu. 3.—Ch. xv. 2: Ava ri @ynow AdBe pou Sdparwy rpreri- 
Covcay kat atya tpretiCovoay Kal kpidy tpretiCovra (Kal in B)}, 
Tpvydva Kal TEpLoTEpay ; 

Here xai is omitted before tpvyéva. So also in (Holmes) 
37, 61, 106 Georg. Therefore Philo omitted it in his LXX. 
lt is worthy of notice that here we have the order dauaduv 

.aiya... kptdv, and that this is implied more than once 
by the Armenian Commentary to have been the order in 
which Philo took the words therein. In Q. R. D. H. i. 487, 
490, the Commentary implies with equal decisiveness the 
order dduadw ... kpidy... aiya found in (Holmes) 37, 129. 
This variation of order is, therefore, at least as old in the 


' B is a second MS. of the Armenian Philo, No. 2051 of the Edschmiadzin 


Patriarchal library, with which I compared the lemmata of Aucher’s 
text. 
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MSS. of the LXX as Philo. We must suppose that Philo 
used two different MSS. of the LXX in writing these 
Quaestiones and in writing the Quis Rerwm Divinarwm. 

Qu. 4.—Ch. xv. 10: Aud ri pnow "EdaBe be ait® Taira 
TAVTO 3 

Here raira advta for mdvta raira. So (Holmes) X. 14, 
18, 25, 32, 37, 38, 57) 59 61; 72, 73, 75: 78, 79, 106, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 135, Cat. Nic, Philo, i. 491. Cyr. Al. Aug. Hesych. 
in Levit. Georg. There is no doubt but that Philo’s LXX 
had ratra mdvra. The Arm. Vulg. has édaBe 8% rdvra taira 
and omits airé. 

Qu. 5.—Ch. xv. 10: Ti éore 70 breiAev adro pécov Kal €OnKev 
ddAnAots (B omits) dvtumpdowna ; 

Here (1) adré for aira. 

(ii) péoov for péca. 

(ili) adra omitted after 2Onxev. 

(iv) GAAnAo.s avtimpéc. for dvtump. GAA. 

Of these (ii) wéoov is in (Holmes) 14, 18, 25, 32, 38, 57, 
77, 79, 128, 131. Cat. Nic., and (iii) is in Cyr. Al. Glaph. 
70 Georg. 

In Philo Q. R. D. H. i. 491 the words are cited thus: «ir 
emiAéyer. Ateidev adra péoa, a reading furthermore implied 
in the words of the Commentary i. 502: ddokwy Or Ta 
Tynuata €Onkxev avtimpocwna GAAnAos, Where the Greek Text 
does not seem to have been tampered with. The Arm. 
Vulg. has é:etAev atta péoa, and uses a different word to 
render 6veiAev. 

Here, then, we see a discrepancy in Philo’s readings of 
the LXX, again to be only explained, as in the preceding 
verses, by supposing that he used different MSS. of the 
LXX at different times, and that those MSS. had different 
readings. One of these MSS. had aid pécov and the other 
aira péca. The Armenian solutio seems to involve aire 
pecov in its lemma. 

Qu. 6.—Ch. xv. 10: Ava ri dnot Ta b€ Opvea ov OLELAE ; 

Qu. 7.—Ch. xv. 11: Ti €ore KaréBn &€ ta dpvea emt Ta 


> / 
copata Ta HuxoTopnberta ; 
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Here ra d:xoroundévra instead of énl ra duxoToprpara 
airév is read in Mangey’s Text of Philo i. 506, but the 
Papyrus has ra d:xoTopzjpara without éni or airév. It is 
also found in (Holmes) 20, 75 and Chrys. iv. 375. The 
following (Holmes) in omitting én/ keeps a trace of the old 
reading: I, X, 15, 19, 20, 31, 37, 61, 68, 75, 82, 83, 106, 107, 
108, 120, 121,129,130. Alex. Slav. Mosq. The Arm. Vul- 
gate=“et descendebant aves super divisum membrorum 
numerum eorum”=én! ra diyotounpwata atréy. Both the 
variants dvyoroujpata and 8:xoTopnbevra seem to have been 
in Philo’s Text of LXX. 

Qu. 8.—Ch. xv. 11: Ard ri dynow (mapedOav) evexdburev 
airois "ABpadu; In Latin: “transiit sedit super illas Abra- 
ham.” 

Here Tisch. has (i) cvvexdducev and (ii) “ABpop, and (iii) 
omits mapedOdv. The latter (iii) is due simply to the 
Armenian idiom ; but évexd@.cev or émuxdducev was certainly 
read in Philo’s LXX; for in Q. R. D. H. the citation is 
given in the same way: 6 dortetos A€yerar avtots éyxabican, 
ola mpoedpds tus 7 mpdBovdos Ov. 

In the Armenian solutio of Qu. 10 (Gen. xv. 13) the cita- 
tion is repeated in the same way : 50 jjv airlay éh€éx On mpdtepov 
éte evexdbicey “ABpadp advtots. 

Qu. 9.—Ch. xv. 12: Ti éore wept ducpas HAtov éxoracis 
emecev em) Tov ABpaap, Kal dod PdBos peyas cKoTewwds enénEcEV 
(B éminiares) adré ; 

Here we have (i) bvopds Ad. for HA. ducpds, (ii) éecev ent 
tév for énémece 7G, (iil) ABpadu for “ABpap, (iv) péyas cor. 
for oxor. péy. This last variant is also implied in the 
solutio, which however wavers between éaiminres and 
ETETIET ED. 

The passage is cited in Q. R. D. H. thrice, wholly or in 
part, 1. 508, 510, 511. At i. 508 émecev én) rév is given; 
at i. 510 énémecev ent tov. It is certain, therefore, that 
(ii) émecev or énémecev emt tév was in Philo’s LXX. In 
i. 508, 510, “ABpad is also given, and was, therefore, in 
Philo’s LXX. The other variants are not given, at least 
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not in Mangey’s Text of i. 508; where the Papyrus has 
emeoTnoev TS *ABpady, though in i. 510, 511, it has 
ETTETTEC ED. 

Turning to Holmes’ sources, we find that (ii) is in margin 
of X. 135, and in Text of 32, 55,76, 134. Cyril. Al. Glaph., 
p- 76. Theodoret in Cat. Nic. 208. Slav. Arm. Ed.; (iv) is 
in X, 37, 61, 106, 129, 130, while Chrys. iv. 375, has go. 
Mey. Kal ox, 

All the variants, then, of the lemma except (i) may be 
ascribed to the Text of the LXX used by Philo. 

Qu. 10.—Ch. xv. 13: Ava ri ’Eppé0n mpds atirov TuvdcKov 
yuaon Ot. mapoikov Eotat omepya cov ev yy ovK idia, Kal Sovlw- 
covow kal Tamewedoovow Kal Kaxdcovow adtods érn TeTpaKdata ; 
B omits the words kal rarewdo. kal xaxdo. 

Here (i) adréy for “ABpap. 

(ii) rd omitted before omépya. 

(iii) adrovs omitted twice after dovAdc. and ramew. 

(iv) the order tamewdc. x. kax. instead of kak. x. Tam. 

(v) tn terpak. for retpak. rn. 

In Q. R. D. H. i. 511 the verse is thus cited: éppé0n pos 
"ABpadp ... . ywooxwv (Papyrus omits) yrdon ot. mapotkov 
ora TO omépua cov év yi ovx idia. We may, therefore, 
neglect variants (i) and (ii). Philo’s Commentary ati. 511 
proves that (iv) also may be set aside; for he writes, ev 
pev 5} maldevpa TodTo* Erepov bé, Ott dovdelay Kal Kaxwow kal 
dew, as adros pn, tanelvwcw enayovta TH WuxXy, Ta KaTa 
yi éotty oixidia. This proves that at least the LXX from 
which he wrote the Q. R. D. H. had the same order as 
Tischendorf. 

As to variant (iii) adrots after dovAdcovow is omitted in 
Macar. Hom. p. 532. Slav. Ostrog. and other early autho- 
rities conflict as to reading, e.g. Alex. and Chrys. have avro. 
The second atrovs is omitted in X, 37,61, 107,108. Compl. 
Ohrys. i. 192; iv. 375. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. Variant (v) is in 
X, 19, 375 59. 75» 77, 106, 108, 129, 130. Compl. Epiph. i. 
153; Chrys. iv. 375; Macear. J.c. ; Theodoret, i. 78; Cyr. 
Al. Glaph. p. 70; Arm. 1, Arm. Ed. 
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There is thus a good probability that (iii) and (v) are due 
to Philo’s own LXX. 

Gen. xv. 14 is given in the Arm. Sol. of Qu. 10 as follows: 
70 d& €Ovos & dy abrot (or exewvor) Sovdedowon, KpwwG eyo" peta 
dé Tatra efeAevoovTat Ge peTa TOAANS ATocKEUNS. 

Here (i) adrof is added after édv. 

(ii) 70A. Grook. for amook. TON. 

In Philo Q. R. D. H. i. 512 the verse is cited according to 
Tischendorf. 

There is no trace in Holmes’ sources of the variants (i) 
and (ii), which are probably mere devices of rendering. 

Qu. 11.—Ch. xv. 15: Té éore 30 Se topedon (or amedcdon) 
mpos TOUS TaTépas cov per elpjuns Tpapels ev KaA@ yypa; The 
Armenian solutio repeats the citation in the same way. 

Here note (i) topevon (probably) for azeAcvon. 

(ii) wer’ eipyyns for év eipnun. 

(ili) Kad@ y. for y. Kado. 

In Philo Q. R. D. H. i. 512 the verse is thus cited: Ev dé 
amehevon mpos T. 7. a. pet elpnuns Tpadels ev yipa Kado, and 
in the Commentary i. 513 is read the following: pera dé 76 
anehevon yéypanta: TO mpds Tovs 7. cov, and on i. 514 per’ 
elpynvns tpapets is repeated. The original Greek of the 
Armenian quaestio is given by Wendland from the Cod. 
Barb., and has dmedctdon, not topevon. 

On the other hand, zopevon is in (Holmes) 15, 19, 82, 108, 
135, Compl., and is implied in the Arm. Vulgate, which in 
other respects differs from this Armenian lemma. 

As to (ii) it is clear that it was in Philo’s LXX. It is 
also found in (Holmes) X, 14, 15, 19, 25, 32, 37 38; 55: 57; 
73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 106, 107,108, 129,134. Compl. Alex. 
Cat. Nic. Clem. Hom. iii. 650. Orig. iii. 689, 828. Cyr. Al. 
Glaph., p. 70. Theodoret i. 78. 

Variant (ili) is probably a device of rendering, as no 
other source gives it. 

Qu. 12.—Ch. xv. 16: Ava ri pyou rerdptn yeréar anoorpa- 
pyoovtar de ; 

The Armenian translator had mistaken the dative 
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TENEA: for TENEAI the nom. pl., an error the easier 
to commit because the plural verb dzoorpadjoovra: fol- 
lows. In Philo i. 516, 517, the citation is given in the 
usual form. 

Qu. 13.—Ch. xv. 16: Ti éorw Otnrw dvarendjpwvrar ai 
apaptiat tov ’Apoppalwy éws tod viv (but for &ws r. viv Text 
B has “coram me”) ; 

This agrees with Tischendorf, but in Philo Q. R. D. H. 
1. 516, we read thus: Td 6& dypr tivos, adros pyvier, A€<yor, 
Ott yap dvanrendjpwovrar ai dvoula tov ’Apoppatwr, and in 
1. 517, 1. 10: "Ews pev oty otk avanetAnpwrtar Ta Gpaprh- 
pata tay Apuoppaiwy. That dvoulac was read in some Texts 
is certain because it is in (Holmes) 59, and is implied in 
Greg. Naz. Adv. Iul., Orat. III. p. 60. We may almost infer 
that in one of Philo’s codices of the LXX dvopia: was read 
with dpaptjyara written in the margin, and that in another 
there stood apapria. 

Qu. 14.—Ch. xv. 17: Ti éorw Emevd7 6 fAos éyévero mpds 
dvopds, PrAO€E eyevero ; 

Here ézecdn for ézet dé. 

The citation occurs in Philo i. 517, where in Mangeys 
Edition is read evel 6é. Philo himself certainly read éze.d7 
in his LXX ; for that is implied in the Arm. solutio, which 
begins thus: 7) 6 7Atos Aoyoedys epaivero mpds Svopas 
yevoperos 7 GAAn PAE mpds Eorépay «.7.A. The Armenian 
Vulgate has éwet dé. In Chrys. iv. 368 émeidy is read. 
éxevdy) S€ is in (Holmes) 57, 107, 134, 135, and ézewdy oe 
70n in X. 

Qu. 15.—Ch. xv. 17: Ti éorw, "Id0d KAiBavos xanviG- 
pevos Kal Aapaddes Tupds at SipjAOov Gva pécov TAY 61XO- 
TOPNLATOD ; 

Here rovrwy is omitted after d:yoTounudrwv, an omission 
certainly due to Philo’s LXX, as it also occurs in (Holmes) 
20257, 9521 elo. 518; Chrys. iv. 378; Theodoret, ut 
videtur, ii. 1692; Copt. Arab. In Philo i. 518 ava is 
omitted before pécov. 

Qu. 16.—Ch. xv. 18: Aca ri hnow "Ep Ti Tpepa exetvy 
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diadjKny di€0ero TS ’ABpadp, Aéyov' TO on€éppart cov doce 
ti yhv tabrnv and Tob Torayod Aiyéntov Ews tod motayod 
(2T0d) peyadov Evpparov ; 

Here d:a0. 8:€0. ro AB. instead of 8:€0. Kvpios to “ABpap. 
siadjxnv. In Philo i. 518 the citation runs thus: éy yap 
TH hepa, pnoty, éxeivn cvveero Kvpios t@ "ABpady. cov- 
Ovjknv Aéywv, where also is read rod worayod tod peyddAov, 
Evdparov. 

The Armenian lemma would equally allow of cuvOjxnv 
ovvédero (or of éero) and does not, therefore, really conflict 
with Philo i. 518. The variants of the Armenian seem due 
to citation only. 

Qu. 17.—Ch. xv. 19: Tives elow of Kevator kal Keve ator 
kat Kedpovaio. kat Xerato. cal Pepeaio. kal “Padaely kat 
‘Apoppato. xal Xavavato. kai Tepyeocaio. kat “IeBovoator ; 
(Another MS. has the order Xeratou cat Kedpovaior.) 

Here the words xal rots Evaiovs are omitted. The 
Armenian Commentary and Philo 1. 536 alike demon- 
strate that Philo in his copies of the LXX omitted them. 
They are also omitted in (Holmes) X, 18, 19, 56, 72, 82, 
106, 107, 129, 135. Compl. Cat. Nic. Copt. Arab. 3, Arm. 
1, Arm. Ed. 

Qu. 18.—Ch. xvi. 1: Aid ti Zapa Hh yuvh ’ABpadp ov 
ETLKTED 3 

Here air is omitted after érixrev, an accident of citation 
for in Philo i. 519 it is suggested and also implicd by the 
words in Philo i. 520, 1. 9: Sdppa otv 4 dpyovod pov tis 
Wouxns apern, rite ev, OUK ETLKTE 9 emol. 

Qu. 19.—Ch. xvi. 1: Té €or *Hv airy mavdioxn Aiyunria 
7 (B. om.) évopa “Ayap ; 

Here the Arm. solutio has ’Ayap. 

Qu. 20.—Ch. xvi. 2: Ava rf etme Sdpa mpds ’ABpadp 1800 
ouveKdeoé we Kdpros roB pu) therew* ciceAOe mpds Thy TaidioKnr 
iva rexvoroujons e€ adrhs ; (Codex B paraphrases: “Cur 
dixit Sara ad Abraham iamiam cognovi quia conelusit meus 
dominus utcrum meum ; intra,” &c.). 

Here (i) oty is omitted after etwedde. 
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(ii) pou after madioxny. 

(ili) rexvoroijons for rexvotomoopan. 

The same citation is given in Philo i. 519, and there 
agrees in (i) and (iii) with the Armenian lemma. Theso 
variants, therefore, we may at once ascribe to Philo’s LXX. 
The variant (ii) is in (Holmes) 77; also Cyr. Al. vi, parte 
prima, p. 48, reads cov. Perhaps this omission is due to 
citation. (i) is in (Holmes) 31, 68, 120, 121. Ald, Arm. 1. 
Arm. Ed. (iii) rexvotoumons is in III, X, 38, 74, 129, 134. 
Chrys. iv. 384. Cyr. Alex. vi. Also rexvomoujoes, which 
answers to the Armenian, perhaps, better than rexvoroujons, 
is in 56, 76, 106, 

Qu. 21.—Ch. xvi. 3: Ava ti yuvaica "ABpadu etre tiv 
Zdpav, AaBodoa yap yo. Sdpa h yovy "ABpadip tHv €avtijs 
maidiokny “Ayap tip Alyuntiay axe eis xeipas (or ev xepoiv) 
avtod ; But one of the Edschmiadsin MSS. omits éavurfs 
madioxnv, another transposes after Alyumriav, and for eis 
xetpas adrod, both imply r@ dvdpt airis. 

The same citation is given in Philo i. 429, but in a form 
agreeing with Tischendorf, save that there is read exe 
TO ABpadp To adrijs dvdpl, ait@ eis yuvaixa instead of &wxev 
abtiy To “ABpap avdpl atts adit yuvaixa. 

In the Armenian lemma we have— 

(i) riv éavrjs maid. set before, instead of after, “Ayap rijy 
Aly. 

(ii) pera d€ka &rn—Xavady is omitted. 

(ili) €dwKey eis xetpas avrod. 

Of these (ii) is found in Holmes, 106; it is, therefore, 
doubtful if the omission is merely due to citation. Variants 
(i) and (iii) also have not the air of being accidents of 
citation, yet ono hesitates to attribute them, without evidence 
from other sources, to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 22.—Ch. xvi. 4: Té éovw eidev dre ev yaotpl exer Kat 
Arydon  Kupla évavtiov abrijs; (But Codex B omits the 
words: éy yaorpt éxet kat, and also 7 Kupia.) 

Qu. 23.—Ch. xvi. 5: Ava ri Sdpa os peTepernren, €iTE dE 
apos ’ABpady "Adikodpat ex gov" ey@ d€dwKa TIV TULOlLOKNY JLoU 
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els tov KéATov cov, idovoa d& bru ev yaorpl exeu rysdoOnv 
évaytloy avTis ; 

In Philo i. 539 évdmov airis, and may equally with 
évaytiov aris have been in the original Greek of the 
Quaestio. 

Qu. 24.—Ch. xvi. 6: Ava ri pnow ABpadp Idov  madioxy 
cov éy tats xepot cov’ xp abtn ws dy cou apeotov 7; But 
Codex B omits év r. x. cov, and thus implies simply ypé 
5, Tt dy Oédys. 

The citation is also in Philo i. 541; omitting cov after 
nradloxn and 7 after dpectdy ; though according to Mangey’s 
note some MSS. add 7. 

Qu. 25.—Ch. xvi. 6: Ava ri pnow exdkwoen aitiy Sdpa ; 

Qu. 26.—Ch. xvi. 6: Aud ri drodidpdoxe “Ayap and tpocd- 
TOV QUTHs ; 

Here rod is omitted as in verse 8. 

Qu. 27.—Ch. xvi. 7: Té éorw ctpev atriy ayyedos Kupiov 
emt Tis mys Tod Bdaros év TH Ep ev TH 6d@ Lovp ; 

Here émi rijs mnyjs is omitted before éy rj 636 S. It is 
certain that Philo omitted it in his LXX, for it is omitted 
in (Holmes) 75, 106. Chrys. iv. 389. Cyr. Al. Glaph., p. 72. 
In Mangey’s Text Philo i. 546, where the citation occurs, 
ent ths mnyhs THs ev TH ép. is read. 

Qu. 28.—Ch. xvi. 8: Ard ri eitev airy 6 dyyedos “Ayap 
mradicxn Sdpas, 7d0ev epxn kal mod mopevy 5 

Here Kvuptov is omitted after dyyedos. In Mangey’s Text 
Philo i. 546, where the citation occurs, Kupéov is added. 

Qu. 29.—Ch. xvi. 8: Ti éoriw, "Amd tpocdrov Sdpas ris 
kuplas ov ey@ aTrod.dpackw ; 

Qu. 30.—Ch. xvi. 9: Ava ri eitev 6 ayyedos adtH ’Atootpd- 
nO. apos tHv Kvplay cov Kat tamew@Ont. two Tas yxeEipas 
auTns 3 

Here Kvpfov is again omitted after dyyedos, this time 
also in (Holmes) 108. Compl. We cannot, however, safely 
attribute the omission to the Text of Philo’s LXX, for in 
Philo i. 546 Kupéov is supplied. 

Qu. 31.—Ch. xvi. 10: Ava ti eimev adty 6 ayyedos* TTAn- 
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Ow dynor 16 omépua cov Kal odx dpiOunOjoerar bad Tod 
TANOovs ; 

Here are omitted (i) Kupiov after dyyedos, and (ii) aAn- 
dvvwv before Anduvd. 

Of these both may possibly have occurred in Philo’s 
LXX, but there is no other evidence to bring but the 
Armenian lemma. 

Qu. 32.—Ch. xvi. 11: Ti éorw Etmev abri 6 dyyedos [dod 
av év yaotpl exes Kal réeus vidv Kal Kadécers TO dvoua adrod 
Iopanr, br. éxjxovoe Kvpios tH tamewdoe. cov ; 

Here (i) Kupfov is omitted after dyyedos. It is remarkable 
that throughout this passage Kvpiov is omitted in the lem- 
mata after dyyedos. 

(11) réers for ré&n seems to be implied by the Armenian 
and is found in Philo i. 546, where the citation occurs. 

Qu. 33.—Ch. xvi. 12: Té éorw, Otros gorar dyporxos 
avOpwros’ ai xeipes atrod emt mavras, kal ai yelpes mavtTav 
én attdv, kal Kata mpdcwmov TavtTwv tav ddehpdv adTod 
KQTOLKHOEL } 

I suspect that avrod after adeApGv is an interpolation 
either in the original Greek of this title or in the Arm. 
MSS. For (i) in the Arm. solutio itself we read thus: 
816 dnow Kata TpdcwToy TayTay Toy dAdeAPOv KaToLKHoeL, 
omitting atrod: (ii) in (Holmes) 135 and Philo i. 577 avrod 
is also omitted; (iii) the Arm. Vulgate like Tischendorf’s 
Text adds airod, so a scribe may have added it, though 
otherwise the Armenian lemma shows no trace of having 
been revised according to the Arm. Vulgate. 

Qu. 34.—Ch. xvi. 13: Ava ri por, Kal éxddece dvopa Kuptiov 
Tod Aadodvros mpds adryv, Td Oeds 6 emidav pe’ Ste ceive, Kat 
yap évdtuov eldov dpbevta por ; 

In Philo i. 577 6 is omitted before Oeds, also in Holmes 
82, but the Arm. title does not make it certain that it was 
omitted in the original Greek of the title. Nor is it certain 
that ré was omitted before dvoya in the original Greek of 
the Quaestio; the omission may be in the rendering only. 
Iolmes 82 and Ald. omit. 

I 2 
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Qu. 35—Ch. xvi. 14: Té éorw “Evexev rovrov éxddece 76 
ppéap ppéap ob evdtov e€idov ; 

In Philo i. 577 dd is read instead of évexev. The Arm. title 
is not decisive as to which was read in its Greek original. 

Qu. 36.—Ch. xvi. 14: Aud ri 7d ppéap dvd pécov Kadns 
Kal ava peoov Pappay etvar A€yet 5 

Here @appdy is used for Bapdd. In (Holmes) Arm. 2 
Pappdv is implied. The Arm. Vulg. has Bapdé. Philo’s 
LXX certainly had Pappav. 

Qu. 37.—Ch. xvi. 15: Ti éorw “Erexev “Ayap to ’ABpadp 
vidv ; 

Qu. 38.—Ch. xvi. 16: Awd ri e& cal dydojKovta étov 
"ABpadp A€yerar elvar jvixa erexev adT@ Tov IopanaA ; 

The Armenian solutio seems to imply that dydonxovraéé 
stood in the Greek original of the title, for it begins thus: 
"Ort TO Exdpevov TO GydSonKovTa TO &E TPGTos eott TEAELOs ApLOpcs. 

In any case the Arm. title sets érév after and not before 
the numeral, and so agrees with (Holmes) X, 14, 15, 16, 18, 
38, 56, 57 73) 79; 77; 78, 79, 82, 83, 128, 129, 131, 134, 135 
Alex. The other variant also, air» for to “ABpapy, must not 
be ascribed to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 39.—Ch. xvii. 1: Ad rl yevoueve evevnxortaevvéa 
érav dno, GPOn Kupuos 6 Beds kat cite "Ey Kupids clr 6 
eds cov ; 

Here (1) érév is placed after the numeral. 

(ii) 6 Oeds is added after &6n Kvpuos. 

(ili) Kvpuos is added after éyé- 

All these variations are endorsed by the solutio, and may 
be ascribed to Philo’s LXX. As to Holmes’ sources, (i) is 
in 129, 134, (ii) in Chrys. iv. 396, 397, Kvpuos is replaced 
by 6 eds, and Kvpios 6 Oeds is in 59. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. As 
to (ili), éyd eiye Kdpios 6 eds is read in 135, and Philo i. 
582: “et hane lectionem urget in Commentario, licet alibi 
saepe habeat 0eds simpliciter.” (Holmes ad loc.) 

Qu. 40.—Ch. xvii. 2, 3: Ti éori, Evapéore: évdmov €u.00, 
kal yivov dpeuntos, Kal Oijow thy diabjkny pov ava wévor 
euod Kal ava péoov ood, Kal TANOG ve oHddpa oddpa ; 
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Here (i) of. cf. for od. singly. 

(ii) @jow for Ojcoua is doubtful. But as it is read in 
Philo i. 586, Cat. Nic., and in the MSS., 14, 15, 16, 18, 37, 
59, 57; 59 73: 75s 77s 78, 82, 106, 107, 128, 130, 131, 135, 
which usually have the Philonean tradition, and as it agrees 
better with the Armenian than would Ojcoua, we may 
assume that it was read. 

As to ofddpa oddpa, it is certain that Philo read it in 
his LXX, for the Arm. solutio urges it, as follows: 7 8% 
dis Adyew TANIvvG oe oHddpa opddpa Td TAIOovs amepiypamtov 
pavepds dndot. The same variant is in (Holmes), 15, 16, 18, 
2 150s 733.7 TT Gyn e130, net S135el CataiNic. 
Procop. in Cat. Nic. 221, Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. 

In the Arm. solutio is also read: 76 yap Ojow tiv d.aOiKny 
fov ava pecor euot kai oot, as if the second dva pécov were 
omitted. Procopius omits it l.c. 

Qu. 41.—Ch. xvii. 3: Ti éorw, émecey ABpadp emt mpdc- 
@TOv ; 

Here atrod is omitted after zpédcw7ov. So also (Holmes) 
106, 107, Philo i. 586. Praemittit * in textu, cum eodem 
signo in margine, Arm. 1. We may infer that Philo’s LXX 
omitted adrod. 

Qu. 42.—Ch. xvii. 3, 4: Ti @orw kai @AdaAnoey atta 6 
Oeds éywv Kal eyo, idod 1 diabyxy pov peta ood, Kal eon 
matnp mAnOovs eOvav ; 

Qu. 43.—Ch. xvii. 5: Té éorw Ob KAnOjoerar 7d dvoud cov 
"ABpap, GX’ ’ABpaap éorat 7d dvoya cov ; 

Here (i) ér: is omitted after krnOjoerar. 

(ii) GAN ’ABpaap éorat 76 6. cov for GAN Eorat Td 6. a. "AB. 

(i) is in (Holmes) 72 and Philo i. 587, therefore it was in 
Philo’s LXX ; (ii) is read in Eusebius, while Alex. has gor. 
’ABp. 16 6. cov. No doubt the title preserves the reading 
of Philo’s LXX, though in Philo i. 587, the order of Tischen- 
dorf is found. : 

Qu. 44.—Ch. xvii. 6: Té ear Avéavd oe opddpa, kal Ono 
ce eis €Oun, Kal Bacwrels ék cod EoovTar ; 

Here Tischendorf has cpddpa opddpa. But the second 
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ofddpa is omitted in (Holmes) IIT, 135. Aug. Copt. Arm. I. 
Arm. Ed.; habet in minore charactere Alex. The title is 
repeated in the solutio without change. The omission of 
second op. may, therefore, be set down to Philo’s LXX. 
Zrovrat for é€edevcovra. must be due to Philo’s LXX, for 
Ambrose has “ de te erunt.” 

Qu. 45.—Ch. xvii. 8: Té éore d60@ col kal TO onéppart 
cov peta o8 THY yhv fv TapeKyKas, Tacav THY yy Xavady <is 
KaTdoXeow ai@viov ; 

Here the perfect mapexnxas is not to be accounted for 
unless it was Philo’s own reading. The Arm. Vulgate has 
nmapouxeis, besides many other differences. 

Qu. 46.—Ch. xvii. 10, 11: Té éore TlepitpnOnoerar wav 
aprevixoy tpov kal mepitunOnoecde THY odpKa Tis axpoBvottas ; 

Here we have (i) way dpo. ip. for ipev wav dpo., a varia- 
tion not found in any other source; (ii) juév is, perhaps, 
omitted after dxpoBvorias. Some Armenian MSS. have 
bpiv for tuév after dpoevikdv, a reading found in (Holmes) 
19, 37, 38, 106, 107, 108. Compl. 

Qu. 47.—Ch. xvii. 10: Aud ri ro dpoevixov pdvoy Kedever 
TEPLTEVELD 5 

Qu. 48.—Ch. xvil. 12: Ava ri pynot, Kal radlov éxtanpepov 
mepiTpnOnoera Tay apoevixon ; 

Here (i) duty is omitted after mepitunOjoera. 

(il) dx«ranmepov for dxTt® nuepav. 

(ii) is in (Holmes) 59, 128, Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. Cyr. Al. 
Glaph. p. 72. This may, therefore, be set down to Philo’s’ 
LXX; as may with almost equal certainty the omission 
(i) of duiv, though not found in other sources. 

Qu. 49.—Ch. xvii. 12: Avd ri év rh byddn tpépa Thy tept- 
TOMY evTEArETAL 5 

Qu. 50.--Ch. xvil. 12: Aud rf rods olkoyevels Kal Tods 
Apyvpavijtovs TEpiTepver ; 

; Qu. Sec vil. 13: Tt éomt, Kat ora ) d1a0jKn pov 
ETL THS TAPKOS VOD ; 

oe 52 XV. 14: Awd ri emt ardiov Kxaraxpiver 

Oavarov plow Aéywr, ’Anepitunros dponv bs od mepiTun- 
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Onoetar tiv odpka tis daxpoBvorias ™ dydon huepa e€odo- 
OpevOjoerar } Woxn exelvyn ex Tod yévovs adris ; 

Here atrod is omitted after dxpoSvorias. Holmes notes 
thus: atrod] praemittit * in textu, cum codem signo in 
margine, Arm. 1. It is, therefore, probable that Philo’s 
LXX omitted it. 

Qu. 53.—Ch. xvii. 15: Ava ré déyer, Sdpa 4 yor} cov od 
KAnOjoerat Sapa, dAXG Vdppa Eorat 7d svopa adris ; 

Here (i) 10 dvoya adrijs is omitted after xdyOjoera : (ii) 
aa is added before Sdppa. The former is not found in 
any of Holmes’ MSS., but is in Philo i. 130, so that we 
may ascribe it to Philos LXX. So we may (ii) for the 
same reason. We find ddd also in (Holmes) X, 14-19, 25, 
31, 32, 38, 55, 56, 57; 59, 68, 71, 73, 75-79, 82, 83, 106-108, 
120, 121, 128-131, 134,135. Compl. Alex. Chrys. iv. 404. 
Cyr. Al. vi, parte prima, 49. Aug. Slav. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. 
Georg. In Philo i. 130 adrijs is read after Sdppa, instead 
of at the end of the sentence. 

Qu. 54.—Ch. xvii. 16: Ava ti hyo, Adow cor €€ adris 
réxva Kal evAoynow avTny, kal €orat els €Ovn, kal Baowrels eOvav 
e€ avtns €covtat ; 

Here réxva for réxvoy is urged in the Arm. solutio, which 
Aucher thus renders: “Vix oportet quaerere, quod in 
plurali dixerit Pueros unicum dilectumque filium eorum.” 
Therefore Philo so read in his LXX. From Philo i. 601 it 
is certain that Philo read in his LXX atris, not advrod, 
before ésovra. This is as compatible with the Armenian 
as avrod ; and it also renders it certain that he read in his 
LXX after etAoyjow, not adréd or adrdy, but adrijv, of which 
the Armenian cqually admits. For after réxva neither aird 
nor airév would be appropriate. But if e&Aoyjow adtjv was 
read here, it becomes probable that Philo’s LXX omitted 
ebdoynow St adrjv at the beginning of the verse. Of that 
the Armenian is not decisive, though it is sufficient that in 
the Philonean title the citation begins from dé only. In 
Philo De Nom. Mut. i. 598, 1. 12, this surmise is confirmed, 
for we read: droxpdvtws ody mEpt THs TGV dvouaTwY addayijs 
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re Kal peTabérews elynkores, emt Ta ELHS THs Epddov TpeWoueda 
kepddrara, Eimero d& edOvs 7 yéveots Ioadx’ Kadéoas yap Tip 
yntépa adtod Sdppav dvti Ldpas, pyot to "ABpadp, Adow oor 
réxvov. And Philo i. 600, 1. 41, we have etAoynvaw dé, pyoiv, 
aitipy, kal état eis €0vy. It is certain, therefore, that Philo’s 
LXX (i) omitted ciAoyjow 8 adtiy, cai: (ii) read réxva not 
réxvoy: (ili) adryv not aitd: (iv) adrijs not adrot. The 
MSS. of Philo have been conformed to later Texts of the 
LXX ati. 598, 1. 17. 

Qu. 55.—Ch. xvii. 17: Aud tl "ABpadw énevev ent 10 
mpdcwnov kat éyédarve ; (But cod. B. has the order érecev 
"ABpady..) 

Here are the following variants: (i) "Afp. éz. for éz.’ABp.: 
(ii) 76 mpdtwmov for spdcmnov airod. The latter was in 
Philo’s LXX, for against airod Holmes notes thus: “ habet 
in minore charact. Alex. ; praefigit * in textu, cum eodem 
signo in margine, Arm. 1.” Omit III, X, 57, 59, 72, 73, 76, 
78, 79, 106, 134, 136; Philo iargoynChrys.ve4o55 iC yr, 
Al. vi, parte prima, 49. 

Qu. 56.—Ch. xvii. 17: Aud ti @s amotel To xpnabevte Eine 
yap gnaw €v tH diavoia ef TM ExatovTaeTe?d vids yevnoeTat, Kal 
Ddppa evernxovtaeris TELeTar ; 

Here (i) airod A€ywy is omitted after dravoia. 

(ii) vids yevnoerac for yer. vids. 

(ili) «? omitted before Sdppa. 

(iv) €veynxovtaerys for évevyjxovta érav. 

(1) adrod is omitted in 106, 108, Compl., and Aéywy in 14, 
15, 16, 18, 25, 38, 50, 72,77, 78, 70, 82. Cat. Nie. “Slav. 
Ostrog. Arab. 3, Georg. In Philo i. 605, 1. 13, we read: 
yeddoas ev0ds eite TH diavola Ei ro éxarovtaere? yerjaoerat, Kal 
1 appa eévevjxovta erdv ovoa rékerar; My rou voutons, @ 
yevvate, 76 eimely odxl TO oTdpati, GAAA TH Siavoia mpocKetacOar 
Topépyws, adda Kal wavy éEnracpévws. This almost proves 
that adrot Aéywv was omitted in Philo’s LXX, as it certainly 
proves that xaé was read for ef before Sdppa. In the 
Armenian solutio the words eimev év 7H dvavola are again 
repeated, but still without adrod Aéywr. 
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(il) is in Epiph. i. 153,154. But as the Greek Philo omits 
vids in 1. 605, 104, and only retains it once, i. 1 30, and then 
has the order yerjoera: vids, it may well be doubted if it 
stood at all in his LXX. The Armenian solutio gives no 
hint of vids. Holmes’ MSS. 15, 55, 59, 74, 76, 82, 134 omit 
it. The very dissonance of order between the Arm. title 
and Philo i. 130, points to its having been originally absent 
from the Text. 

The third variant is found in 14, 15, 18, 31, 32, 57, 82, 
131. Cat. Nic.; Philoi. 130; i.605; Cyr. Al. vi, parte prima, 
4g. It may, therefore, be set down to Philo’s LXX. Per- 
haps the » before Sdppa was also absent from the original 
Greek of the Quaestio. Variant (iv) does not occur in any 
other sources, but the Arm. solutio also implies it. Philo 
1. 104, 130, 695 has éveryjxorta érGy ovdoa. 

Qu. 57.—Ch. xvii. 18: Aud ti efrev "ABpady mpos Tov Oedv 
"Iopanr otros (tw evdaidy cov ; 

Qu. 58.—Ch. xvii. 1g: Ava ti 6 xpnopos Bed els duordynow 
A€yor TO ’ABpady Nai? idov Sdppa 7 yvvy cov réEeral cor 
vidv ; 

Here ro ’ABpadp instead of mpds rov "ABpaau. The same 
reading occurs in X, 14, 15, 16, 18, 25, 56, 59, 72, 75) 773 
FD AIO 10 21 ©2013 9155-1. Alex..Cat., Niet Philo, 1. 617; 
Arm, 1. Arm. Ed. Georg. It may, perhaps, be ascribed to 
Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 59.—Ch. xvii. 20: Ava ré pyow, Tlept b€ “Ioparjr id0d 
(om. cod. B.) éraxovoopai cov, Kal evrdoynow adtéy (Add. kal 
B.) dddexa €Ovy yevvjcer ; 

Here Tisch. reads: Hept 6€ "IopanA idod enijxovod cov, 
Kal idov edAdynxa atrév, xal adfavS avrov, Kat mAndvve 
airoy opddpa’ dddexa €Ovyn yevvyjoet. In Philo 1.618, is given: 
Aud gnow evAdynka abrov, avéjnow avtov, TANOvVG, dddeKa EOvN 
YEVUNTEL. 

The future edAoy;jow is in Compl. Arm.... Arm., Ed., and 
should perhaps be ascribed to Philo’s LXX. Other dif- 
ferences are duc to the citation only. 

Qu. 60.—Ch. xvii, 21: Arad ri dyer, Thy d€ dvadyKnv pov 
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otnow mpos load, dv téerar Sdppa els Tov Kawpov Tobrov ev TO 
EVLATO TO ETEPY ; 

Here cou is omitted after ‘rééerar. In Philo i. 618, how- 
ever, it is supplied. 

Qu. 61.—Ch. xvii. 24, 25: Ava ri pyow Ore "ABpadw mv 
éréy éverikovta Kal évvéa hvixa Tepreréuero, “lopaijA 5€ 6 vids 
avTod érdy tpioKaidea ; 

Here we have (i) jy ér. ever. kal év. for ever. 7p ér. 

(ii) tiv odpxa tis dxpoBvotias avrod is omitted after 
TEPLETE[LETO. 

(ili) rpioxaidexa for dexatpidv. 

Of these, (i) is in (Holmes) 19, 25, 56, 106, 107, 108, 129, 
130. Compl. Aug.: “et sic primo 134 et sic nisi quod kat 
interponant ante évvéa 59. Slav. Ostrog. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed.,” 
and may be set down to Philo’s LXX, as also, perhaps, 
may (iii), which is in (Holmes) 15. The omission (ii) is 
due to title. 

Qu. 62.—Ch. xvii. 27: Ava ri €€ dAdoyevGv COvaGv TepiTepver 
"ABpady 5 

This title implies that after @@vdv were added the words 
mepiérevev avtovs found in (Holmes) X, 15, 25, 5%, 59, 71, 
72, 75, 82, 106, 129, 135. Alex. Copt. Arab. 3, Slav. Ostrog. 
Arm. 1, Arm. Ed., while xal mepiérewev adrovs is added in 
14, 16, 18, 32,.38, 56, 57; 68573; 74) 76-79, 03,407, 120/124, 
128, 130, 131, 134. Ald. Cat. Nic. Slav. Mosq. Georg. 


PHILONIS EARUM QUAE IN GENESI QUAESTIONUM ET 
SOLUTIONUM. 


SERMO QUARTUS. 


Qu. 1.—Ch. xviii. 1, 2: Ard ri yor, "QO Sé Kvpros 6 
Ocds tO "ABpady ev tH Spt tH MapBpy KaOnuévov adrod 
ev TO Oepue THs Huepas mods tH Odpa Ths oKnvis aitod, dvé- 
Brewe dé; 


Tischendorf has: &pdn d¢ aite 6 Oeds mpds TH Opvt TH 


t 
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Mop Spi), kaOnuévov abrod ent rijs Odpas ris oxnvis adrod peonp- 
Bpias. dvaBréWas dé trols dbOadpois adrod, x.T.d. 

Either the citation in the Quaestio is a very free one or 
the Text has been tampered with, for the Armenian solutio 
requires it rather to have run thus: “Q6n 8% K. 6 ©. ro ’A. 
ey tH Sput th M. Kad. adrod mpds 7H Odpa ths ox. peonuBplas, 
dvaBrépas 5& ros dPOaduots. Thus the only variants to 
which we can attach any weight are: (1) air omitted 
before 6 cds, and replaced after cds by 76 ’ABpady: (ii) 
Kuptos added before 6 @cds: (iii) év rij Spvt for mpds TH Sprit: 
(iv) zpos rH Ovpa for ent Tis Odpas. 

Of these, that (i) may be set down to mere citation is 
clear from the fact that in the solutio of Qu. 2 the citation 
recurs according to Tischendorf’s Text. (ii) is not urged 
in the Arm. Commentary, and must not be ascribed to 
Philo’s LXX, though it is also found in Eus. Eccles. 
Theolog. 1. ii. 137. In the solutio of Qu. 2 the citation 
recurs without Kdpios. (iii) is in (Holmes) 130. Slav. Georg. 
and is urged by the Commentary. ‘The oak, says Philo, 
was the mean between the two extremes of seen God 
and seeing man, that is the medium in which and through 
which God revealed himself; and he appositely remarks 
that there were religionists who, because the fruit of the 
oak had served man for food long before he had corn, there- 
fore attributed life and power to the tree, and esteemed it 
to be the temple and altar of the one God. (Thus Philo 
virtually associates this apparition of God é 1, dpui to 
Abraham with the tree-worship with which he was familiar. 
Perhaps he had the cult of Jupiter Ammon in his mind.) 
This in itself would account for the changing in later MSS. 
of LXX of év into zpés. (iv) is also repeated in the solutio, 
besides being in (Holmes) 25. Euseb. Hecles. Theolog. |. ¢. 
We may, therefore, ascribe it to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 2.—Ch. xvili. 2: Té éorw Eidev cai idov dvdpes tpets 
eloTNKELoaY eTAVH AVTOD ; 

Here Tisch. has rpeis avdpes. 

The Arm. solutio of this Quaestio (p. 224, Aucher’s Ed.) 
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has embedded in it several fragments of this chapter xviii, 
which in the following retranslation of the solutio are 
underlined: Td Aeysuevov yap (verse 1) &POn aditO 6 Oeds kal 


(3) Kupue, et &pa ebpov xdpiv evartiov cov, Kat (3) 2n mapedrOns 


*} SN ¥ Ny cel 
tov d0bAdv cov, Kal 76 (5) ottw moltncov Kaas elpnkas, Kat 0 


ny BY a \ 
(9) eine mpds adrov od éore Zappa _ yovn cov, Kat (10) 


er , a a , \ a X 
eravactpépwv i&w Tpds cE ev TH Kalp@ TOUT Kal (13) Ete TpOS 
ea 


o n / b] f 
avtoy 6 @eds. Ti ore éyéAace Sdppa ; tatta Tavta evdetxvvoe 


a n / > Lad 
donep Oeod davtaciav. ~AAN domep avdpdv E€vwv €xeiva, 


lal lal n lal ve 
(2) dvaBrAas rots dpOarwois cidev Kal Avdpes TpEis etoTHKELoay 


pl 4 2) 


a » / 
erdvw adrod, kal Td (2) payer mpds adrods kal (4) vupatwoay 
lad \ 
rovs mddas tov, cat (4) Kxatapvéate t7d 7d dévdpov Kat Td 
(5) payerOe cal 7d (8) elotyixer evaytiov abrév kal 7d (16) 
b) / D>) a Ca¥ 
efavactavtes exeidenv ot avdpes. 


We take the above citations in the order given. In 
verse 3 d00\ov for zaida is in I. Aug. et sic Ambr. bis, ubique. 
We may, probably, ascribe do0tAov to Philo’s LXX, even 
though in Philo ii. 20, the best MSS. in giving the citation 
read aida. The Arm. Vulg. has dodd0v. In verse 10 
eravaotpepwy is read in Philo i. 456, but in ii. 20 is read 
éraviwv (which, however, is omitted in the Lincoln College 
MS. of Philo). In verse 13 we have (i) 6 Oeds for Kuptos, 
and (ii) év éavry omitted after Zappa. As to (i) in Qu. 17, 
Kvpuos is read, and not 6 ©eds, whence we may, perhaps, infer 
that Philo read in his LXX Kvpios 6 eds found in (Holmes) 
14, 16, 18, 25, 56, 57, 73, 77, 78, 79, 108, 128, 129, 131. Cat. 
Nic. <As to (ii), since év éavr7 is also omitted in Qu. 17, 
we may infer that it was not in Philo’s LXX. It is omitted 
in Just. M. Dial., p. 254, et Dial. parte secunda, 409. 

In verse 2 édpayev may be accepted, but on pds adrovs 
see below the discussion of Quaestio 3. In verse 8 Tisch. 
reads mapevorjxer adrois, and no source gives hint of any 
other reading. 

It may be remarked that the solutio of this Quaestio 2 
(Aucher, p. 245) contains three verses of Homer’s Od. XVII, 
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485, of the second of which the Armenian version affords 
so choice an emendation that I venture to add them :— 
kat te Oeol felvorow eouxdtes &AXOdaTOTCL 
mavrotol te AaOdvres emiaTpapot Tédnas, 
avOpdtov UBpers te Kal edvoplas epopdvres. 

Instead of re Aaddvres the texts of Homer have reddOovres. 

Qu. 3.—Ch. xviii. 2: Aud ri dno ’lddv edpayev eis cvvdv- 
Tnow abtois Kal mpoceKUvnoen em) THv yi ; 

Here (i) is omitted after airois the words: a6 rhs Ovpas 
THS oKnvas avtod. (ii) €dpayerv for mpocgdpayev. Neither 
change is endorsed by the evidence of any other source, 
and they must be mere accidents of citation. 

Qu. 4.—Ch. xviii. 3: Kdpue, ei eépov ydpiv evavrloy cov, 
pH TapedOns Tov SodAdv cov ; 

Here dpa is omitted before cipov. In Philo ii. 20, 
Mangey’s Text omits dpa, as does the oldest Paris MS. of 
Philo, No. 435, though the Lincoln MS., which is a good 
authority, supplies dpa. In the solutio of Qu. 2 we found 
the citation with dpa, so that weight must not be attached 
to its omission here. It is remarkable that, like Philo, 
other early Greek Fathers sometimes add dpa in citations 
of this verse and sometimes omit it, e.g. Chrys. ix. 676, and 
Cyr. Al. vii, parte secunda, 20, 268. 

We have seen above that dotAov was probably read in 
Philo’s LXX. 

In the Arm. solutio (Aucher, p. 247) Gen. iv. 13 is again 
cited, and this time without any ambiguity; the passage is 
as follows: @0ev kal 6 ddeAdoxtovos Kdiv gyno. MeiCav 7 
airla (lit. “damnum poenae”) 16 dpeOijvat pe, ainr- 
rouevos bri peiCwv otk eott Cnpta 7) amodeimecOar vd Oecod 
6 8& Méons év dAdAw rémw héyet, My mote Gmadrdd€et an’ 
aitav Képios (Exodus xix. 22), where our LXX reads 
amadda€én. 

Qu. 5.—Ch. xviii. 4: Ava ri mddw mAnduvtiKds d€yet 
Andbijra top Kal vupdracay tovs Tddas avTOy Kal Kata- 
Witare bd (2.70) d€vdpov ru«vdv (Cod. B. omits) ; 

Here (i) 6% is omitted after AnpOyjre. 
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(ii) wvxvdy is added. 

This verse has already been cited, but without (ii), which 
is, probably, a copyist’s gloss. No other source omits 67, 
though some codd. read 8¢. The solutio cites Gen. 1. 2: 
mvedua OQcod ehepero emdvw Tov vdaros. 

Qu. 6.—Ch, xviii. 5: Aud ré pyow Otros rolncov Kabws 
elpnkas ; 

Qu. 8.—Ch. xviii. 6, 7: Aud ri mdvres oreddovor ; pyot 
ydp, @omevoev "ABpad ent tiv oKnviv mpds Zdppa kal 
einev avr Snedoov kal pvpacoy tpla pétpa cepiddrews Kal 
moincov éyxpudias, cal els tas PBdas dpapyev Kal éhaBev 
pooxdptov amaddv kal €dwxe TH Taidl, Kal éraxvve Tod ToLjoat 
avro ; 

Here (i) ABpadp is omitted after édpayev. 

(ii) pooxdpioy &raddv for amaddv poo. 

(iii) kal kaAdv is omitted. 

(i) may be due to citation ; (ii) is in I, 14-16, 18, 19, 25, 
32, 38, 56, 57, 59, 68, 71-73, 77-79, 82, 106-108, 128-131, 
134,135. Compl. Alex. Cat. Nic. Chrys. iv. 419. Athan. 
ii. 446. The other variant (ili) is in no other source ; we 
can, therefore, only ascribe (ii) to Philo’s LXX. 

In the solutio (Aucher, p. 252) is quoted Exodus xxxiil. 
13; as follows: éugavicdy pou ceavtdv, yywoTds tdw oe. 

Here iva is omitted before idw. It was certainly omitted 
in Philo’s LXX, for it is omitted in Philo i. 107, 579 ; also 
in (Holmes) II, VII, X, 14-16, 18, 19, 25, 29, 30, 37 bis, 
52, 54-59, 64, 73-78, 82, 84, 85, 106, 108, 118, 128-132, 134. 
Ald. Lips.; Eus. in Pss., p. 102 ; Cyr. Al. iv. 590; v. 475; 
vii, parte secunda, 83. Georg. 

Qu. 9.—Ch. xviii. 8; Ard ri dyor, MapéOnxev adtots xat 
payor ; 

Qu. 10.—Ch. xviii. 8: Ard ri A€yerar, Adros 8% wapet- 
oTHKEL adtots tO TO dS€vdSpov ; 

Qu. 11.—Ch. xviii. g: Aud rl mddw évixds yor, Tod 
Sdppa 7 yvv"y cov; 6 dé dmoxpiOels Eimer, ev TH TKN) 5 

Here idov is omitted after eizev, but mercly through cita- 
tion; for the solutio urges it, and in Philo i. 203, it is supplied. 
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Qu. 12.—Ch. xviii. 10, 14: Aud ri oynow évikOs ’Enava- 
otpépav io mpds o& xara tov xpdvov Totroy els @pas, Kal 
€orat vids Sdppa tH yuvaikl cov ; 

In Philo i. 456 and ii. 20, the usual reading is given: 
kat €£e. vidv Sdppa 7 yuri cov. Nor does any other source 
agree with the title. In verse 14, however, we find xa} gorau 
7 Xdppqa vids, which is what is translated in the title, 
which thus renders the beginning of verse 10 and the end 
of verse 14. 

Qu. 13.—Ch. xviii. 10: Aud tf dyow, Sdppa 8% Heovoev 
mpos TH Odpa Tis oKnvis otoa omicbEv adtod ; 

Qu. 14.—Ch. xviii. 11: Aud ri pyow, ’ABpadp Kal Sdppa 
mpecBUTEpo. Haoav TpoBeBnkdteEs HmepGv ; 

Here joay is added, as in the Arm. Vulgate. In Holmes, 
19, Compl, it is added after mpoBeByxdres. 

Qu. 15.—Ch. xvili. 11: Ti éorw "Ef€éAure Sdppa yiveoda 
Ta yuvatketa ; Here 77 is perhaps omitted before Sdppa as in 
Philo i. 130. 

Qu. 16.—Ch. xviii. 12: Ti éorw, Eyédace 8 
Sappa A€yovoa Otrw pév tt yéyover Ems Tod viv" 


€ éy éaury 
6 oe 
pov mpeaBUrepos ; 

Here (i) éy éavry &. for =. év éavty must be accidental, 
for Tischendorf’s order is given in Philo i. 603. (ii) 7: for 
pot before yéyovey is due to a corruption of the Arm. Text, 
for in the solutio the citation recurs, as follows: otro pév 
pow yéyover Ews TOD viv, 6 d& KUpios ou mpeg BUTEpos. 

Qu. 17.—Ch. xviii. 13: Arad ri énetivno€ mws tH Vdppa° 
"ABpadu yap eyeAace kal ovK enetiunoey atte yor yap, Kal 
eire Képuos mpos ABpady Ti dru éyéAace Sappa A€éyouoa “Apa ye 
ddnOds téLomar eyo b& yeyipaxa. Mi ddvwvarice: (ddvvaret 
in B.) ré Oes or rod Ocod (+76 B.) pijya ; 

Here (i) év éavrj is omitted after eyedave 2dppa. The 
same omission is in Just. M. Dial., p. 254, et Deal. parte 
secunda, 409. We may, therefore, impute it to Philo’s 
LXX. (ii) tapa is omitted after dduvarjce. Soin MSS. 
of Holmes, 16and 75. Both r@ Ged and rob Ocod are found 
in the earliest MSS., and cither of them is compatible with 
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the Armenian, which is only decisive as to the omission of 
mapd. The citation is made in Philo, De Abrahamo i. 17, 
where texts and codices alike conflict. Mangey and 
Turnebus read: My aduvarel mapa TS Oco phya; but the 
Lincoln MS. has: px ddvvate? mapa TO Oem Tay phya ; 
Paris MS. Gk., 435—the oldest of our MSS. of Philo—has 
pay ddvvarel rapa Ocod phua; The Armenian solutio makes 
for the omission of zapd, for it begins thus: or Ta Geta 
phpara épya Kal dvvdpers elor, dnAdv dia Tov TpoTepwr, 
re TO Oelw (or Tod Oelov) ovdév ddvvarov. All the above 
readings are represented in the Greek codices, and amidst 
such a conflict of evidence there can be no certainty how 
in Philo’s LXX the passage was read. The Arm. Vulg. has 
Tapa ToD Oecod pha. 

Qu. 18.—Ch. xvili. 14: Ti éotw Els rov katpov todrov 
avaotpeww tpos oé eis Hpas Kal €orar vids TH Vdppa ; 

Here we have vids ty &. for ry B. vids: a variant not 
found in any other source. 

Qu. 19.—Ch. xviii. 15: Ava ri jpvicato Sdppa r€yovea, 
ovk eyéAaca’ epoBndn ydp. Kai avrés (potius éxeivos) etme, 
ovxl, AAAG eyéAacas ; 

Here atrds eizey is read for elzey airy, a variant not 
found elsewhere, though airy is omitted in (Holmes) I, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 25, 37,°50,59; Oo; 72,773, 750 oe 
121, 128, 129, 130, 131. Ald. Alex. Cat. Nic. Copt. Arab. 
1.2593... Geore, 

From Philo De Abr. ii. 30, one might suppose that in © 
Philo’s LXX there was added after or before éyéAacas the 
words : pndév evAaB7Ons. Philo’s Commentary is as follows: 
Avorep Oaprivay abtiy 6 tepds Adyos pyciv. Mnbdev edrAaBHOns, 
dvTws éyéAaoas, kal petecti oor xapas. Od yap clacen 
6 matip TO avlpdmwv yévos AvTaLs Kal ddvvaLs Kal ax Oeow 
avidrows éupépecOat «.t.A. It cannot be by a mere coinci- 
dence that the Armenian solutio also implies the addition 
of pndev eddAaByOns. Aucher faithfully renders it as 
follows: “Unde aceeptans propitius ille, et dulcis ac 
beneficus animi pudorem reverentia, oratione, et timore 
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Dei affectum, dicit ei: Noli Timere, non enim timoris est 
res, ita ut negare velis. Risisti ergo, et gaudio impleta 
es,’ &e. 

Qu. 20.—Ch. xviii. 16: Ard rf "ABpadp cuvetopeveTo jer 
avTOv, cuuTpoTéumav adtovs ; 

Qu. 21.—Ch. xviii. 17: Ad rf pyor, Mi kptpo (B + éya) amd 
"ABpadp rod dovdov pov & (or 8) éyd Tod ; 

Here (i) od is omitted before uy. (ii) éyd is omitted after 
Kpv eo. (ill) dovAov instead of raiddés. But this last variant 
is doubtful, for the Armenian translator may have rendered 
maidds as if it were dovAov. The Armenian equivalent 
of mais has the secondary meaning of servant or slave, just 
like wats or garcon in French. Supposing however ¢idov 
to have been the original reading, the shuffle dovAov and 
ma.dds 18 intelligible, both being of the nature of correc- 
tions. 

The verse is cited elsewhere in Philo i. 93, thus: My) 
Kptwa éyo amd “ABpadp Tod maidds pov & eyo mold; and 
1. 401, thus: My émixadtwo eyo amd ’ABpadp Tod didov pov ; 

It is certain, therefore, that (i). was in Philo’s LXX. 
od is also omitted in (Holmes) I, 14, 15, 16, 18, 25, 31, 
OM OB I87 pe Te OHO 2s O Fi aL 2 Sse Sin Ald. Alex. 
Cat. Nic. ; Epiph. ii. 34; Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. Variant (ii) 
is in (Holmes) 19, 108, 135. Compl. et Chrys. vil. 314, 
licet habeat alibi: but one hesitates to impute it to 
Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 22.—Ch. xviii. 19: Ara ti dyow, "Hdev yap dre 
ovvtager tots viots abrod Kal Te olkm adtod peTa avtor, 
kat gvdd£ovo. tas ddovs Kuplov, movety dixaroovyny Kat 
kplow, Smas dv enaydyn ent “ABpady & eAddnoev Tpos 
avTov ; 

Here (i) Képtos is omitted after émayayn. 

(ii) & for mavra doa. 

Both variants may be set down to Philo’s LXX. The 
second one, d, is read in (Holmes) 15, 72, 82, and mavra is 
furthermore omitted in 59, 130. Also Chrys. 1. 82, iv. 426 
and Eus. ii. 233, read & for 6ca. 
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Qu. 23.—Ch. xviii. 20: Ti éorw, Etre 5 Kupios, Kpavyy 
Sodguwv kat Toudsppov memryOdvrar kal at dyaptia. avtov 
peydrar opodpa ; ? 

Here (i) Poudppwr for Topudppas. 

(ii) mpds pe omitted after renrnOvvrat. 

Both are due to Philo’s LXX: (i) is in (Holmes) I; (ii) 
in (Holmes) I, 15, 59, 68, 72. 82, 120, 121. Alex. Just. M. 
Dial. 254; Bas. i. 139; Hier. Aug. Hilar. Ambr. Auctor de 
Praedict. ap. Prosp. Anonym. ap. Aug.; Arab. 1, 2; Arm. 1, 
2, Arm. Ed. 

Qu. 24.—Ch. xviii. 21: Aud ré dvOpwmikds dyno A€yov, 
KaraBds obv dowa ef kata Tip Kpavyhy adirav Thy €pxomevny 
mpos pe epyacovrat, ei O€ pur}, va yvO ; 

Here épydovrar for cvvtedotvtar. Such a reading is not 
found elsewhere. The Arm. solutio also implies it: “num 
sequantur vocem facta eorum, an aliud dicunt sicut 
culpabile, et aliud faciunt minus culpandum: multi enim 
male loquentes, virtutes faciunt et bene proferentes, leges 
violant per facta eorum.” Here the Arm. word which 
I render by facta=épya. Ambrose, in paraphrasing the 
passage, used the word “commissa,” which hardly reflects 
the “ opere compleverint” by which Hieronymus rendered 
ovrtehodvta. Lastly, the Armenian Vulgate translates 
ovyTeAotyT7at quite literally, and so militates against the 
supposition that the translator of Philo only paraphrased 
ovyTedovvra in this passage. 

Qu. 25.—Ch, xviil. 22: Ard ri madw Evixds hynow, ABpadp 
d€ WV EaTas ett evavtioyv rod Kupiov ; 

Perhaps the original Greek of the Quacstio had: jp ér 
cotdés, which is read in (Holmes) 72, 129. Cat. Nic. Aug. 
Slav. Ostrog. Tischendorf has: éru jv éoryxés. I render 
the Arm. by éo7#s, because éords is read in Philo i. 231, 
688, and is not repugnant to the version. 

Qu. 26.—Ch. xviii. 23: Ti éon, Kal eyyicas *ABpadp, 
cite, pn) ovvaTod€éces (cvvaTodAdvers B.), rov dixaov pera tod 
aceBots Kat €otat 6 dikatos os 6 daEBis ; 


Here (i) curarodéoes for suvaTroderns May be a device 
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of rendering. It is found, however, in (Holmes) 59, 75. 
Greg. Nyss. iii, 362; Theodoret v. 1005. (ii) tév and 
to} added before dfkavoy and dceBots may be a device 
of rendering. In the Armenian the whole sentence is 
read as a question, and so, doubtless, it was read in 
Philo’s LXX, for Holmes notes thus: “ad finem inter 
rogative distinguunt.” Alex. Just. M. Dial., 255; Orig. ii. 
631; Chrys. iv. 428; Theodorct v. 1005; Procop. in Cat. 
Nic. 239. Slav. 

Qu. 27.—Ch. xviii. 24-32: Ard ti dnd mevtijkovta dpéd- 
pevos kal els d€ka TedevTG ; Kal did Th ev dpxy Tévte TévTE dls 
adatpet Ews Tov Tecoapdkovta, amd S& ToUTwY déka deka Ews TOd 
Téous Tis dexddos’ eiwe yap "Edy Hou wevtjKovta dixasor ev TH) 
mTOAEL, ATOAES adToOvs ; OVK avnoELs Tov Témov" Th dé, edv Gor 
MévTE Kal Tecoapdkovta ; cay St TeccapdKovta ; Ti dé dy TpLd- 
KovTa,; AA O€, edv elkoor; Ti dé, dav déxa; 

Here the omission of wdvta before rv térov is probably 
due to Philo’s LXX, for it occurs in (Holmes) 35. Alex. 

Qu. 28.—Ch. xviii. 27: Aud ri dyno, Nov np£dpnv Aadjoa 
mpos Tov Kuprov* eyo d€ yq eiul kal rédpa ; 

In Philo i. 296, 477, réppa is read for ezodds, and since it 
answers to the Armenian no less well than omodds I retain 
it, but the version is not decisive of it as against o7odds. 

The other variants are: (i) ov omitted after Kvpuov. 
(ii) yf etut for etul yj. Cod. B. has etut yi; so we may only 
set down to Philo’s LXX variant (i), which is also found in 
(Holmes) I, III, X, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 25, 56, 57, 59, 61, 68, 
73, 48, 79, 82, 108, 120, 121, 128, 129, 131, 135- Compl. 
Cat. Nic. Arab. 1, 2. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. Georg. (ii) is in 
Arm. Vulgate. 

Qu. 29.—Ch. xviii. 33: Ti éorw, ’Ampddev 6 Kupwos, os 
éxatcaro NadGy TO ’ABpadp kal ’ABpadp anéorpeper els tov 
TOTOV avTod ; 

Qu. 30.—Ch. xix. 1: Ava ré rpidy dpOévtwy pow, “HABor 
of dvo dyyeAor eis Nodopa Eoxepas ; 

Qu. 31.—Ch. xix. 2: Ad ri Aor €xadOnto Tapa THY TANY 


Yodopwv ; 
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Qu. 32.—Ch. xix. 1: Ti éorw, [dap efaveorn els oUVavT now 
AUTOS, TPOTEKYLNTE TH TPOTHT ; 

Here (i) Adr is omitted before efavéorn. 

(ii) éat rv yhv omitted after zpocexdynce. 

Both seem due to citation. 

Qu. 33.—Ch. xix. 2: Aud ri KdrnOévtes eis Levodoxlav 
amotpémovtat, Aéyovtes, Odxi, GAN ey tH mTAaTEig Karadvoo- 
MeV ; 

Qu. 34.—Ch. xix. 3: Ti éors xateBidoaro abrovs, cai é€- 
éxAwvav mpos adTov ; 

Qu. 35.—Ch. xix. 3: Ava ri 6 pev exoinoer adbtois mérov Kal 
adipous, ABpaap d& eykpupias kat ov (B. omits) worop ; 

Qu. 36.—Ch. xix. 4: Avd ré of Lodopirar TeprexvkA@oay THY 
oixlay dnd veavioxov Ews TpeaButépwr, &mas 6 Aads Gua; Here 
B. has veavicxwv, and so has the Arm. Vulgate, but both 
independently of one another. spec Burépwr for mpecBurépov 
is also evidenced by the Armenian Vulgate. 

Qu. 37.—Ch. xix. 5: Ti éorw "Efdyaye atrots mpés jas, 
iva ovyyevopeba adtois (or mpds adrods) ; 

Qu. 38.—Ch. xix. 7, 8: Ava ri ele pds adtovs (or avrois) 
Adrt, My otrw, ddeAqol, pty Tovnpeverbe (or Tovnpedonode): 
clot 5€ poor Svo Ovyatépes, al ovk éyvacay avdpa* é€a€w adras 
mpos tyas, kal xpjoacbe advrais (B. omits) Kaba dpéoker tiv’ 
pidvov els Tovs dvdpas pndev Ad.iKov ToLnoNTE, ov EveKev ElaAOOV 
Un0 THY oTéyny TOV SoKGv pov ; 

Here (1) 7) otrws for pndapés. 

(ii) rovrovs omitted after davdpas (but B. adds rovrous). 

(iil) pndey ad. rot. for pr ou. ad. 

(iv) sréynv for oxérny. 

(v) dpéoxer for dv dpécxor. 

(vi) tovypeveode for rovepevonode. 

Of these (i) and (ii) are not in any other source and may 
be discarded. Put (iii) is virtually found in Holmes, 20, 
and Chrys.iv. 440. Holmes notes also: dévxov] praemittunt 
pmdev X, 15, 16, 18, 25, 38, 56, 57, 72: 735 74s 75> 76, 77> 78, 
79, 107, 128, 129, 131, 134, 135, Alex. Cat. Nic. (iv) is in 
I, IU, X, 14, 15, 18, 25,31, 32, 55; 55 57s 59, 68, 71,72, 73, 
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78, 79, 82, 120, 121, 128, 129, 131. Ald. Copt. (v) is in 18, 
20, 25» 31; 59, 72, 75, 82, 106, 107. Ald. Chrys. l. ¢. (vi) is 
in 14, 16, 18, 19, 25, 38, 57, 59, 68, 73, 77, 78, 79, 106, 107, 
131, 135. 

We may probably ascribe all these variants to Philo’s 
LXX. 

Qu. 39.—Ch. xix. g: Ti éorw, Elaav daéora éxet* elofddes 
Tapotkety, ur) Kal Kplow Kplvew ; 

Here aire is omitted after etzay,a variant which we may 
impute to Philo’s LXX, since it is in (Holmes) I, X, 15, 16, 
18, 25, 31, 38, 56, 59, 68, 72; 73, 75: 76 77; 79, 82, 83, 106, 
120, 121, 128, 129, 130, 131, 134, 135. Ald. Copt. Alex. 
Slav. Ostrog. Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. Georg. 

Qu. 40.—Ch. xix. 10, 11: Té éorw, ’Exreivavtes of dvdpes 
Tas xeipas eloeomdcavto Tov Awt mpds éEavtods els Tov otkoy Kal 
tas Ovpas Tod olkov améxAevoav’ Tovs de dvdpas Tovs évtas emt 
ths Ovpas (rod olkov B.) éwara€av dopacia ; 

Here (i) ras Ovpas for rhv Odpav. This is doubtful. 

(ii) rod otkov omitted after éml rijs Ovpas. 

(ili) év omitted after émdragav. 

Of these, (i) is in Holmes, 107; (ii) is in 19 Compl.; 
(ait yrisfame Dy TT X94 15) 16,7 8 °19;°25,955, 56; 575 59, 08, 
VIETORT A, 757 OF 77, 79, 02,033 100, 107, 120, 127, 128/129; 
Teor) 194,8195) “Ald )Orignity379 etril. “37; Chrys: 
iv. 443; Cyr. Al. i, parte prima, 25. We may, perhaps, 
ascribe (iii) to Philo’s LXX, for the Armenian solutio 
seems to urge it: Tpia énoinoav, tov Eevddokov éowoay 
kal tas Ovpas énéxAevcay Kal Tovs émidvtas Kal BraCouevous 
eTUpAwWTAY. 

Qu. 41.—Ch. xix. 11: Té éors, Kal mapedvdnoav (yrodvtes 
THv Ovpay ; 

Qu. 42.—Ch. xix. 12,13: Té éoriw, Eizav ot avdpes mpos tov 
Aor ééayayely mdvtas oikelovs avrod, bru péAAomev amoddvoew 
rov tomov* bre BWdOn, Pyor, ) Kpavyn abtdv evayti tod Kupiov 
kal anéaTeirey Nas eKTpiYat ; 

The formal citation begins, as the introduced pyc. shows, 
at 6rt tWs0n. The variants, therefore, in the earlier part of 
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the title arc duc to citation only. The beginning of verse 13 
is formally cited in the Arm. solutio: dX’ od ruxdvtas, dAda 
proixds yéypatrat, andAdvpev, Tos TOTOUS TOUTOUS. 

The genuine variants, then, are these : 

(i) rods rémovs tovrovs for rv rérov Todrov. This is in no 
other source. 

(ii) Kvpios omitted before éxrpiyar. This is in Holmes, 71. 

(iii) adrjy omitted after éxrpiya:. This is not in any other 
source, though some read atrovs. 

In the Armenian solutio the words dzéorewWev jas 
éxtpiyae are cited afresh, so that we may infer that variants 
(ii) and (iii) were in Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 43.—Ch. xix. 14: Aud ti now ’AvnyyédOn tO Aor 
tnd TOV ayyéAwy doe SE Tots yauBpots yeAwrororety ; 

This seems to be a paraphrase as far as dyyéAwv, though 
introduced by ¢noiv. The words édo€e dé r. y. yeA., however, 
seem to represent Philo’s Text of the LXX, for the sense, 
“and it seened good to the sons-in-law to make mock,” is 
incompatible with évaytiov tév yayBpév. Of such a reading 
of the passage there is no trace in any other source, though 
the minor variant yeAwroroeiv for yeAoudew is found in 
(Holmes) 32. The Armenian solutio confirms yeAwrozoreiv, 
but does not bear on the rest of the Quaestio; and Philo 
nowhere else cites the passage. 

Qu. 44.—Ch. xix. 16: Ava ri of Gyyedor tapayOévtes Tis 
Tod Awt éxpatynoay ris yelpos Kal Tis THs yuvatkds Kal THs TOV 
Ovyatépwv ; 

Aucher’s Latin version of this and of the last Quaestio is 
very wide of the mark. The above title clearly implies 
that it was the angels who were disturbed, and, therefore, 
held Lot’s hand, and so indicates to us that the reading of 
Philo’s LXX is reflected rather in Holmes’ MS. 75 than in 
any other; for that source has érapdyOnoav of dyyedou Kal - 
exparnoav. The piety of a later age would naturally have 
changed the reading so as to make it appear that it was 
Lot and not the angels who were scared. 

Of the other variants, the omission of rijs xeipds before 
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THs yuvatxds, and of tév YXewpdv before rév Ovyarépwv is, pro- 
bably, not due to mere exigencies of citation, for in (Holmes) 
71 we find both omissions, and it was characteristic of 
Philo’s LXX to be without such additions, made in a later 
age to give precision to the narrative. The omission of 
dvo before Ovyarépwy may be imputed with certainty to 
Philo’s LXX, for it is in (Holmes) 14, 16, 18, 25, 38, 57, 73, 
77, 78,131. Just. M. Dial. 255. The Armenian solutio is 
very obscure in its bearing on the title. 

Qu. 45.—Ch. xix. 17: Avd ri of eEayaydvres dyyedol pact 
LVGCE TI ceavtod Woxnv? wr Bryn eis TA dtricw, pyde oTHs ev 
TAO TH TEptxdpo TavTy 5 

Here (i) cd¢wv is omitted before oé¢e. So in (Holmes) 
55; 723, 705.025 134, 135. Chrys. iv. 445: Athans wists: 
Bas. i. 604; Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. (ii) BAéWy for wep Brey 
is in 31, 68, 83. Ald. (iii) ravry added after zepixdpo is 
found in Slav. Ostrog. Probably all these variants were in 
Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 46.—Ch. xix. 17: Ti éotwv, Eis td dpos ooov, py more 
ouptrapaadnpdiis ; 

Qu. 47.—Ch. xix. 19, 20: Ti éorw, Eize Aor, éy® ov 
dSvyjcopat SwacwOjvat els Td dpos. pay Tore KataddByn pe Ta 
Kaka Kal droddve. [dou 4 moAts atrn éyyds Tod Katapvyety eis 
exelvny, t} Eats puxpd, Kal ovK Eats puKpa’ Exel diacwOyoopuat, Kat 
Cyoerae 7) Wyn pov ; 

Here we have (i) «ds éxeivny for pe Exe’. 

(ii) Kat ov« &. m. exet diac. instead of kal exe? StacwOjncopat. 
ov puKpa €oTL; 

(iii) €vexev ood omitted after Wux7 pov. 

(iv) 7 wédus for wdAts. 

Of these (iv) is in I, X, 15, 16, 18, 20, 25, 31, 38, 55, 56, 
Bn 69085092, 93570577979) 82, 83, 106, 120, 121, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 134. Compl. Alex. Just. M. Dial. 256; Chrys. 
iv. 445; Athan. ii, 448; Cyril Al. i, parte primus, 28 ; 
Theodoret v. 1009. The reading (ii) 7 éo7u pupa Kal ovK 
gore puxpd is confirmed by Philo i. 25, and certainly stood 
in Philo’s LXX; as also (ili), which is in I, 55, 59, 68, 472; 
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74, 76, 82, 134, 135. Just M.d.c.; Athan. l.c.; Cyr. Alin eys 
Theodoret l.c. uncis inclusit Alex. 

Qu. 48.—Ch. xix. 21: Ti éorw, ldod €Oatpaca 70 Tpdcwrov 
cov Kal él TO pnyare TOUTY ; 

Here we have 10 mp. o. for o. 76 mp. The same reading is 
in (Holmes) 15, 72, 82, 135. Cyr. Al. i, parte prima, 30 
licet alibi ut Vat. Slav. Arab. 3. Arm.1,2. Arm. Ed. Georg. 
We inay impute it to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 49.—Ch. xix. 22: Té éort, Saedcov tod cwOnvar Exel 5 

Here ody is omitted after omedcov. The omission must 
have stood in Philo’s LXX, since it is found in 14, 16, 18, 
25, 38, 57, 73, 775 79, 128, 131. Cat. Nie. Just. M. Dial. 256. 

Qu. 50.—Ch. xix. 22: Tééort, Ava rotto éxddeve 70 Ovopa 
THs TOAEWS Zovp ; 

(1) éxelvys is omitted after réAews. 

(ii) Zovp for Snydp. 

Of these the former is in (Holmes) I, 14, 15, 55, 59, 79, 
82,134. Just. M. Deal. 256. Arab. 1, 2. Uneis ineludit 
Alex. Both must be ascribed to Philo’s LXX. Some of 
the MSS. of the Arm. Philo have Yovp instead of Zovp. 

Qu. 51.—Ch. xix. 23, 24: Aud tl 6 ijAuos e€rAOev emt THv 
ynv kat At elandOev eis Zovp. Kai Kupuos €Bpeéev emt Sodopa 
kal Touoppa Oeioy kal mop e€ ovpavod ; 

Here (i) Zovp for Snydp. 

(ii) tapad Kupiov omitted after ap. 

The Quaestio as far as end of verse 23 is preserved in 
Greck along with the solutio (R. Harris, p. 34), but ¢éjAdev 
6 7. is read, and Znydp instead of Zovp. The two verses are 
also cited in Philo i. 633, where Snydp is read, and rapa 
Kuplov é€ odpavod omitted, or at least not cited. We must 
ascribe (i) and (ii) to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 52.—Ch. xix. 26: Aud ri éméBreWev 4 yuri) adrod els 
Ta 6niow, Kal eyévero otyAn adds, odxi 6€ GAAns Tivos HAys ; 

In Philo De Prof. i. 564, we read: Otrw gyot rip yuvatka 
Awt otpadetoay eis toiricw yevécOat orijdnv. This citation 
implies that in some of Philo’s copics of the LXX there 
was read in Gen. xix. 26, not é7éBdreWer but éxéorpeer. 
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So also in Philo i. 657: Thy yap Adr yuvatka kal émotpa- 
petcay els rodticow ac of xpnopol yevérOar orAnv GAGr. 
But that éméBdewev was also read by him is clear from the 
Commentary which follows this citation, thus: elkdras dé 
kal mpoonkdvtws. Ei ydp tis ph ta mpdow bas Kal axons dua 
dvopg’ tadra d€ elow dperal Kai Ta Katd tds dperds epya. 
mepiBrénerat Sé Ta dricw Kal Ta vdtia, Kwpiyy ddéav Kal Tupddv 
mdotrov. The Armenian Commentary reveals the same 
ambiguity. The solutio of Qu. 45 (Aucher, p. 280) urges 
in ch. Xix. 17 pH BAeyn or pH TepiBdAdyn, yet in the Com- 
mentary on Qu. 52 (Aucher, pp. 287-8) we read (I give 
Aucher’s Latin, which is faithful): “Ratio nune reddenda, 
quare mandaverint Angeli non redire retrorsum .... quam 
ob rem revertitur ut putatur in Sodomam ....quoniam 
mandaverant Angeli non redire in tergum, quae transgressa 
est mandatum.” It looks almost as if Philo had one reading 
in his Text of the LXX, and the other as a variant in the 
margin. The Armenian Vulgate implies éotpewev or éotpapn 
as its original. 

Qu. 53.—Ch. xix. 27: Ava ri épOpicas tO Tpat ABpady eis 
Tov TOTOVY ov ElaoTHKe. évavtiov tod Kupiov, eméBrAeWev ent 
TpocwTov Lodcpwv kal Toudppwv Kal wept xdpav exelvay Kat dou 
aveBawve PrO€ ths ys @oet PrAOE Kapivov ; 

Here (i) Tisch. has SpOpice 5€ "ABpady TO mpwt: (11) the 
title adds rob before Kupiov: (ili) Toudppav for Toudppas: (iv) 
mept xépav éxetvov for ent mpdcwmov ths Tepixdpov: (Vv) Kat 
cide omitted hefore kal idov: (vi) ris ys for é« Tis ys: (vi) 
prAo€ xapivov for atpis Kaptvov. 

Of these (i) is in 56 and 129, but it seems to be due to 
citation only; (iii) is in 108. Compl.; (vi) is found in X, 14, 
16, 18. 25, 38, 57, 599 725 73) 77s 79, 128, 131. Alex. Copt. 
Arab. 1, 2. Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. 

With the exception of (i) and (vi) all these variants seem 
to have stood in Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 54.—Ch. xix. 29: Aud ré pera ro éxrpiyar Tovs Tepiol- 
kous Doddpwv, éurfrOn 6 Ocds tod ’Apadp Kal eLameoresr€ tov 


AT €k pegov THS KaTATTpOHNS 5 
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Here (i) pera rd éxr. for év T@ ext. 

(ii) rods meptotkovs Loddpwv for rov Ocov macas Tas TOAELS THS 
TEpLOcKov. 

Perhaps these are due to citation. The end of verse 29, 
évy TO KaTaoTpéat kK. T. A., 18 omitted in (Holmes) VI, and it 
is significant that Philo’s Commentary proceeds direct to 
verse 30 without citing or in any way implying the words 
thus omitted in VI. 

Qu. 55.—Ch. xix. 30: Aid ri Aar hoBnOels Katouxhoa €év 
Snydp els rd bpos dvéBn Kal katoukel ev TO oTNAalm peTa THY 
Ovo OvyaTépwv 5 

The variations must be set down to title. dvo is urged in 
the Arm. solutio. 

Qu. 56.—Ch. xix. 31: Aid ri 7 mpecBurépa mpds THY 
vewtépay eine, 6 TaTHp huav mpecBUrepos, Kal ovdels eat ds 
clo€pyeTar Tpos mas, @s Kabynker mdon TH yn. Aedpo kal 
Totlowpey TOY TaTépa NuGY oivoy Kal KoluNnOGuev peT adTod Kal 
eLavacTnowpen ek TOO TATPOS UGV TTEPLA 5 

Here (i) Tisch. has order, efte 5€ 77 apeoB. ampds thy 
vewrépav: (il) emt THs ys is omitted after oddels éotiv: (ili) 
elo€pxetau for eloedetoerat. 

Qu. 57.—Ch. xix. 37: Aud ri rexodoa vidv 7) mperBurépa 
kahet TO dvowa MadB, pwvodca ed O xptarew det, ex Tod 
TATPOS Mov ; 

Qu. 58.—Ch. xix. 37: Aud ri ) mpecBurépa texotdoa vidv 
KaAel €k TaTpds pov’ 1 b& vewrepa otTws A€yer Gre Appay, vids 
yévous pov’ kal Tov pey A€yet, ovTOs TaTHp MwafsitGy, Tov 8é, 
ovtos TaTip Auparvitdy Ews THs onpeEpov 5 

The form ’Appwritéy is in no other source, though ’Ap- 
povitéy is in Compl., and ’Ayovirév in Arm. Vulgate. The 
Codex B. of Philo adds éws tijs orpepov MaaSirer. 


F. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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JEWS IN CHINA. 


THE peace made between China and Japan, as a result 
of which many seaports will be thrown open to commerce 
in China, will attract attention to the Jews living at 
Kai-fung-fu, capital of the province of Honan. Herr 
P. G. von Mollendorff, in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, April, 1895, fascicule 7, 
says that, according to missionary reports, the Jews at 
Kai-fung-fu formed, at the beginning of the last century, 
a congregation of 500 to 600 members, who possessed 
a synagogue. Amongst other items, he mentions that the 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews 
possesses seven MSS. brought from China, which contain 
parts of copies of the Old Testament and of the liturgy for 
Purim. He adds, that as far as he knows, no specialist 
has examined these MSS. We shall see later on that this 
is not the case. He then speaks of Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s 
visit to Kai-fung-fu in 1865. That being the last report 
concerning the Jews in China, we shall reproduce it on 
eatenso from the Journal of the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, vol. III, December, 1866, 
p- 30 sqq., which, we believe, is not generally known to our 
readers :— 

The existence of a colony of Jews, who profess to have entered 
China as early as the dynasty of Han, has long been known to the 
Christian world. They were discovered by Father Ricci in the 
seventeenth century, and full inquiries concerning their usages and 
masses, subsequently made by Jesuit missionaries who resided at 
Kai-fung-fu. In 1850 a deputation of native Christians was sent 
among them by the Bishop of Victoria and the late Dr. Medhurst. 
Two of the Jews were induced to come to Shanghai, and some of 
their Hebrew manuscripts obtained; but up to the date of my 
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journey, for more than a century and a half they had not, so far as we 
are informed, been visited by any European. It became therefore 
a matter of interest to ascertain their present condition, and this, as 
I have remarked, was the chief consideration that induced me to 
make Kai-fung-fu a point in the course of my inland travels. What 
others may have published I shall not repeat, but concisely as 
possible, lay before you a resumé of my own observations. 

Arriving in their city on the 17th of February, I inquired for the 
Jewish synagogue, but getting no satisfactory answer from the 
pagan innkeeper, I went for information to one of the Mahommedan 
mosques, of which there are six within the walls. I was well received 
by the Mufti, and the advent of a stranger from the West, who was 
reported to be a worshipper of the True Lord, drew together a large 
concourse of the faithful. At the request of the Mufti, holding 
a New Testament in my hand, I addressed them in relation to the 
contents of the Holy Book of Jesus Christ, whose name he pronounced 
with reverence, as that of one of the most illustrious of their prophets. 
The Jews he denounced as Kafirs, and evinced no very poignant 
sorrow when he informed me that their synagogue had come to 
desolation. It was, he assured me, utterly demolished, and the people 
who had worshipped there impoverished and scattered abroad. 
“Then,” said I, ‘I will go and see the spot on which it stood,” and 
directing my bearer to proceed to the place indicated by the Mufti, 
I passed through streets crowded with curious spectators to an open 
square, in the centre of which there stood a solitary stone. 

On one side was an inscription commemorating the erection of the 
synagogue in the period Lung-hing of the Sung dynasty, about 
A.D. 1183, and on the other, a record of its rebuilding in the reign of 
Hung-che of the Ming dynasty; but to my eye, it uttered a sadder 
tale—not of building and rebuilding, but of decay and ruin. It was 
inscribed with Ichabod—“ the glory is departed.” Standing on the 
pedestal, and resting my right hand on the head of that stone which 
was to be a silent witness of the truths I was about to utter, 
I explained to the expectant multitude my reasons for “taking 
pleasure in the stones of Israel and favouring the dust thereof.” 

‘Are there among you any of the family of Israel?” I inquired. 
“‘T am one,” responded a young man whose face corroborated his 
assertion; and then another and another stepped forward, until 
I saw before me representatives of six out of the seven families into 
which the colony is divided. There, on that melancholy spot, where 
the very foundations of the synagogue had been torn from the 
ground, and there no longer remained one stone upon another, thex 
confessed with shame and grief that their holy and beautiful hous3 
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had been demolished by their own hands. It had, they said, for 
a long time, been in a ruinous condition. They had no money 
to make repairs, they had lost all knowledge of the sacred tongue, 
the traditions of the fathers were no longer handed down, and their 
ritual worship had ceased to be observed. In this state of things, 
they had yielded to the pressure of necessity and disposed of the 
timbers and stones of that venerable edifice, to obtain relief for their 
bodily wants. 

In the evening, some of them came to my lodgings, bringing for 
my inspection a copy of the Law inscribed on a roll of parchment, 
without the points, and in a style of manuscript which I was unable 
to make out, though I had told them, rather imprudently, that I was 
acquainted with the language of their sacred books. The next day, 
the Christian Sabbath, they repeated their visit, listening respectfully 
to what I had to say concerning the Law and the Gospel, and 
answering as far as they were able my inquiries as to their past 
history and present state. 

Two of them appeared in official costume, one wearing a gilt and 
the other a crystal button; but far from sustaining the character of 
this people for thrift and worldly prosperity, they number among 
them none that are rich, and but few that are honourable. Some 
indeed, true to their hereditary instincts, are employed in a small 
way in banking establishments (the first man I met was a money- 
changer); others keep fruit stores and cake shops, drive a business 
in old clothes, or pursue various handicrafts, while a few find employ- 
ment in military service. The prevalence of rebellion in the central 
provinces for the last thirteen years has told sadly on the prosperity 
of Kai-fung-fu, and the Jews have not unlikely, owing to the nature 
of their occupations, been the greatest sufferers. 

Their number they estimated, not very exactly, at from three to 
four hundred. They were unable to trace their tribal pedigree, 
keep no register, and never on any occasion assemble together as one 
congregation. Until recently, they had a common centre in their 
venerable synagogue, though their liturgical service had long been 
discontinued. But the congregation seems to be following the fate 
of its building. No band of union remains, and they are in danger of 
being speedily absorbed by Mahommedanism or heathenism. One of 
them has lately become a priest of Budha, taking for his title pen-tau, 
which signifies ‘one who is rooted in the knowledge of the Truth ?” 
The large tablet that once adorned the entrance of the synagogue, 
bearing in gilded characters the name Israel (H-ez-lo-yeh), has been 
appropriated by one of the Mahommedan mosques ; and some efforts 
have been made to draw over the people, who differ from the Moslems 
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so little, that their heathen neighbours have never been able to 
distinguish them by any other circumstance than that of picking 
the sinews out of the flesh they eat—a custom commemorative 
of Jacob’s conflict with the angel. 

One of my visitors was a son of the last of their rabbis, who some 
thirty or forty years ago died in the province of Kan-sah. With him 
perished the last vestige of their acquaintance with the sacred 
tongue. Though they still preserve several copies of the Law and 
prophets, there is not a man among them who can read a word 
of Hebrew; and not long ago it was seriously proposed to expose 
their parchments in the market-place, in hopes that they might 
attract the attention of some wandering Jew, who would be able to 
restore to them the language of their fathers. Since the cessation of 
their ritual worship, the children all grow up without the seal of the 
covenant. The young generation are uncircumcised, and as might 
be expected they no longer take pains to keep their blood pure from 
intermixture with Gentiles. One of them confessed to me that his 
wife was a heathen. They remember the names of the feast of 
Tabernacles, the feast of unleavened bread, and a few other ceremo- 
nial rites, that were still practised by a former generation; but all 
such usages are now neglected, and the next half-century is not 
unlikely to put a period to their existence as a distinct people. 


We shall now sum up the different opinions as regards 
the arrival of the Jews on Chinese soil. 

The missionaries reported that the Jews believe, according 
to a tradition, that their ancestors came to China during 
the Han dynasty, viz. 58-76 a.p., from Persia; indeed, we 
shall see further on that the Jews in China were familiar 
with the Persian language. At the time of the emperor. 
Hsian-tsung (1163-1190), seventy families were settled 
in Kai-fung-fu, and, as has already been noted, in the last 
century they formed a congregation of 500 to 600 members, 
with a rabbi at their head. Since the demise of the late 
rabbi (who died forty or fifty years ago at Hang-tshou), 
the congregation has been dissolved, and the Hebrew lan- 
guage forgotten to such an extent that none of their number 
now know even the Hebrew alphabet. They do not observe 
the precepts of the Law, they intermarry with Chinese, and 
have scarcely any notion of the Jewish feasts. No doubt, 
unless a Jewish Society take the mattcr up, as was the 
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ease with the Bene Israel in India, all trace of Chinesc 
Judaism will disappear. 

Their books consist of the Pentateuch, Prayer-book, and, 
according to the first Roman Catholic missionary, they 
also possess Apocryphal books in Aramaic, viz. the first 
book of the Maccabees, Judith, and Sirach (see The Jews 
in China, by James Finn, p. 32). Of the last three no 
trace has thus far been found among the Chinese Jews, 
whilst Pentateuchal scrolls or books, as well as fragments 
of Prayer-books of all kinds, are preserved in the Library 
of the Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 
These last were kindly sent to us by the Rev. Secretary W. 
Gidney for inspection, and we are happy to acknowledge 
with cordial thanks this courtesy. This collection consists 
of twenty-nine numbers, which were described, with some 
degree of accuracy, in the Jewish Intelligence, January, 1853. 
This description was reprinted, without acknowledgment, in 
the London Jewish Chronicle, 1853, Nos. 356 and 358. From 
this source Zunz (Die Ritus des Synagogalen Cottesdienst, 
1859, p. 58) derived his information concerning the rite of 
the Jews in China, which, according to him, resembles that 
of the Sephardim, with the exception of some points wherein 
the Ashkenazic rite is followed. We believe the ritual of 
the Jews at Kai-fung-fu will prove to be the Persian rite, 
which is almost unknown. The little we know of it inclines 
us to the belief that it is more nearly akin to the Ashkenazic 
than the Sephardic rite, which is also the case with the 
Yemen rite, exclusive of the hymns which were incorporated 
at a later period in the Yemen Avddur. 

That the Chinese Jews came from Persia cannot be 
doubted, for all directions as to the recital of their prayers 
are given in Persian. In the case of nnbsa ans in the an 
(see below, p. 137, no. ¢), which, as Zunz has rightly guessed, 
is that composed by S’adyah Gaon, each strophe is com- 
pletely rendered in Persian. The colophons at the ends of 
the sections of Pentateuch are also in Persian (see below, 
pp. 137, 138, nos. a, f). The inscription of their synagogue 
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contains Persian phrases (see J. Finn’s The Orphan Colony 
of Jews in China, p. 65). Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, 
ond ed., IV, 407) states, without giving his reasons, that the 
Jews in China date from 230 A.D. He relied perhaps on the 
tradition of the Jews in Kai-fung-fu, who told Dr. Martin 
that they came to China under the Han dynasty (202 B.c. 
to 220 A.D.): that seems to be a mere tradition, not based 
on any documentary evidence. From inscriptions found in 
the ruined synagogue at Kai-fung-fu we learn that it was 
erected in 1163-1165, and repaired in 1488-1506. This is 
in accordance with the document which says, that under 
the emperor Hsian-tsung seventy Jewish families immi- 
grated (Mollendorf, 1. ¢., p. 328). 

On the other hand, an Arabic document mentions the 
existence of Jews in China in the ninth century a.D. Abu- 
Zaid Hassan al-Sirafi (see Reinaud, Géographie d’ Aboul- 
féda, &e., Paris, 1848, tom. I, p. lxxiii) says, that in the revolt 
of Baichu there perished in China one hundred thousand 
Mohamedans, Jews, Christians, and Parsees, who came there 
for purposes of commerce (see Ancient Accounts of India 
and China, by two Mohammedan travellers; who went to 
those parts in the ninth century ; translated from the Arabic 
by E. Renaudot, London, 1733, p. 42). Thus, if Sirafi is to 
be trusted, Jews were in China in the ninth century. The 
locality, Canfu, which the Baichu sacked and destroyed 
(ibidem), is most likely identical with Li:i!, whereat Ibn 
Batuta (1346 A.D.) says there resided Mohamedans, Jews, and. 
Christians. Dr. von Mollendorff (Monatsschr. &e., p. 329) 
identifies Alkhans&i with Hang-tshou, where, as we have 
seen (above, p. 126), the last rabbi of the Chinese Jews died. 
He adds, that although Ibn Batuta gives his information 
from hearsay, still it is not impossible that under the 
Mongol dominion (1260-1368) China had lively intercourse 
with Central Asia. Thus it is probable the Jews settled 
in the ninth century at Khansu, from whence a considerable 
number of them journeyed to Kai-fung-fu in the thirteenth 
century, when the emperor built a synagogue for them 
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(above, p. 123). The Persian which is found in their 
Prayer-book is not the old language, but that spoken now 
and since Firdusi. If they had emigrated in the third 
century we ought to find a trace of the old Persian lan- 
guage. The Jews in Kai-fung-fu were certainly not Qaraites, 
as can be seen from their prayers, which are nearly identical 
with those of the Rabbanites. There is no quotation in 
their book from the Gemara, but parts of the Mishnah are 
to be found in their Prayer-book. Of course, if they had 
emigrated to China in the eighth century, they could scarcely 
have had the Gemara with them. 

Seeing that the contents of their Prayer-book are not 
generally known, we propose to briefly analyze them, adding 
the hymns by Ebjatar Eleazar, as well as the Aramaic 
pieces recited at various occasions :— 


I. Daily and Sabbath Prayers. 


a. For the evening (I7y1; on the flyleaf a yD “NDI) of the close 
of Sabbath, no Absa. Without vowel points. [No. 28.] 


b. mp dan iD, wx Ps, Biblical passages, the mbyon wy 
(for naw ?), followed by fiy7 ‘0, headed WHI) Jy WT Naw 7 AUN 
SIND. [No. 23.] 


c. Fragment of prayers for morning and evening: 13°32 to 
DY NON, DIM NIM, and pyvd Nr. Without vowel points, folded 


form. [No. 2r.] 
d. Fragment of morning prayers, beg. with wp, followed by 
1972 and a fragment of bby. Folded form. [ No. 20. | 


e. End of prayers (nny and Ani) for nay. Folded form. 
[No. 18.] 


f. Prayers for Sabbath upon which the new moon falls, beg. 
with wp, followed by ,..9112 2292 182 AYN TWIT AA NN 1373 334 
yy, $45, wtp, lacuna, and the end ndwa wy m& 712, with the 
following blessing : 
npr mpd mppind ay awd and poo pam mm my apd ps 
sp nowy ayy paz and pan xemp xdap $35 paw pray nndyn? 

VOL. VIII. K 
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say spdyst asd mpyy oy toy taps pon’ sins? sin pannay yy 

sarpry (so) 1d py pambdy dips yaw pany 0" pon’ ws pan 

spy jo sn mpby now wan pov Sys 31 papnt OD em 

sox nr Swe pavdrp S5 Syy provdyr indy 

Next’ come the reading of the Law, only indicated (here NIDDN), 
and y¥. Follows An, only indicated. [No. 10. ] 


g. The following hymn (see No. 2) with acrostic aybs: 

ona yay ovoid) + Ansn> ASN ADD Adyy + mn may ody nds 
Soop) orp» cpa SSani ansy * anayn mbdyaa ayawS pasmy + nnn py 
[according to No. 2 y}xu 75+ 55m) vain ayia (MS. 55m) x>5m npn on 
Joh am aoe mas pdyyn mm) apy 1972) ndip 

maids msi + annn qasnd pny aw? nnsan yasw> oon m5 
oy om ‘war antoy pam Shy cae ny * annw pas in Sy 
aoxw i972) odio sn $3 on Jptyy os Just owd ova Mwy 
.ONYT MM Wxw 7 ° odiyn mn) 

mods mnt anys rad myars pnws* ant ans Syy anasq map 
nny AN Ma ANIAN mM AND wy ANY pyr AMY Syn 
roxy ra pdm AM qsw way odday pop + nan myn Anddin 
Oy wm 

ns MN NN TNID nsw yw * MTNA NY OND ANT 
magn 9dxd mand sanwy + nyys moa neva my * nyayys maw 
todyyn mm aay ian odd ovasy aaoqp nym saya aw Syn5 
.DYT WT WwRw par 

mynd nad ray + ony mbys ws nediny + oa amd anayy m5 
wbwy onnan tnxa ¢ onyas nbsy + pew yma npbn om + pen 
pe Daya AM apxw ya op oy otas ony pos by1 + onpdn 
PIN .cawsa MH sw 
Next comes fol. 2) "»xw 413 for nay, different from the Sephardic 

rite. Next comes the following hymn, acrostic 11y>x: 

*MYOIN NVI nN M|DII PN AP Na+ nn wdnn Aa wo Smn PR 
mp yr TAY Ny ow open bd vanp + nyo pyr ds my nm Hy 
STS) Pyy naw 

VMS. >7. 
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tombs oytn nvdinny sna + oman onmy mon a apd 
Dyn Tan oy sn by qnyta Jow sa + maa oy Sx ny odwws voy 
:wa dy xd onan qow 

AYDYD Mvor DIPS owNd + mw in im MoT mopo drar bp 
7a None snow dpa sSap + mxds yn miwns pn pas + nw 
Sp ‘pm nspyy now 

sy by) mms bien Ss aoa) news nyaa ni mews nT 
Twa yy on osnys 5$A + mine aps mows nen joND * nN 
Tor ay nN 20 4p na 

smovonad psx tne xd on pono xd + may ty Sop sms en os 
WOW AN TIT pny my oa sa ANSN wap Ino Nd WWE NON 
pin nan 5$an on 53 now 

Next comes naw). Without vowel points. [No. 15. ] 


h. Prayers for nw *xyvd, beg. missing, beg. 1p wpm wor 1593 
(Ps. v. rr to end) DYN... OOWNA NII NYP poy Dp ynsy op 
nyy ody open Syaw nea wy 555 Syn axdyn myn miyy wanA qa 
minds Spon mds syd mds sawn mds esa aos naw opin 
Amw maw moa Abe wan ws MSN TT 72 (so) yw oy wd x12 

Hit t>) 2) a)) ea) OVeat AS 
sna wdaen sedy 55 ny 55 3 ews JnowT NDT NDT aby 
ody sy qninds qnen aw md say ayy st tm vd. aN Nyy) 

ee DIT TON. ¢ spby 

byadya yS ovp sant nas mor soyn yin at non Ay sot m5) 
babies boyy sSyadrna sSnyt amon aman dwra yaps pnt jon 
66207 dR ° WWD xvonyd 

sim py xd qn qn nb weya wane smb xnws. 
binary ndp aedapy anand yn pyo wa sad aayen poady pradiyn 
J orem mde + ay Sy yp 595 yan pray 

‘BY (so) YPYT DIN NID. NIP WPNT wT NIN yyy 
mms yn dys JO pa NUON NOP IMYNT JM pa vey p> Sy 
moe MON TD nben nboy snypy xmbroy amt snaw2 on 525 
oe NIT 

exam vans poby psa MIN) PON |ATNA pow AY NAD ton 


Kk 2 
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mya ye? Jnnawina jp pon NTA yo yMoya poI NIM 
6) aT Moe * NID) KVPII PTY S35 

sooney px qb say xda aay sandy p> xnp naz 732 723 
SANT NOI NW NAN NY NII PHD PAP Nr NPN 
2 IT DON NTT MTT TY POV 

emdssy an mbes Syn Soyo sap adams psa ny mda yer mow 
swat wpe mde oR 


MVINI AP TY DIS xd MDOYyY JN) OI WON AN) O59 nyot mand 
se TTR 


ome maa amp wd andor win dn 

eee mynd ayn qayia nd apy 

nx yx) mand yoy nen nad wx apy’ ma maa A DTN 
2. TOR TPN 193 


mwby op) Tw 12 Ie WY ANAM) IDM AWA Tyan wad 
a teem TN 


myga3 odeay on on Sx psnsr omway m2 OPT yyy 922 
.. m5 

novia ny Toy amd nbn ny omdn mx pond onda wey on 
.opox 

oom madp sanaa1 naw oy ty Sy pay odwar pxye mnowa 

J ome AY DA DI yw > DANN oD 

Looms Rw P| ow. wd 

Syn o> ana wea ansym oy S50 anow Spr pee dpa 
2s Mpyrd 

map no pow adn ns way 2 aby 55 Sy 5 a0 ww pa 
oes eS 

Jems Maya Sy aa pA TD pry oN yaw pasa paw 

Jems Aya S ony pp 55 no pyr adp0 pyr wb 55 

Looms Ty wy nse pwr syd on 

ga Say aby sa ny ans aby oy ayn ast ody awans yoy ody 
J. my mba maw Sa. xbp mn 

Jems Mp ApS AYE yA DD AyD! IY Ts AYN mI bp 

Jobe DENA DDT YD TAM mY wow ypAd ows pony 

mawd ny ny mas dy oa dy maa oa Sy may ad aww os 


Hon teks 
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sre TET ADay> ANAM nde mpy m1 (so) pry men ndwmn 


. lacuna Sewn nyxay 


Next follows the nbwan with opp, ending with bym> n13, 
and concludes with Numbers xxv. 10-15. [No. 8.] 


‘a, Prayers for naw and n”’, like ..., with the following formula 
for announcing the new moon: 


stn DET my wNr pIT weap wepn oxydy won wow inyE 
dsaya xnem daw 55 by sandy aw yo ony mya on aint Now 
PITA NY PITY NITID wIM PAY pO Nrwy (so) MI” DIP 
xnonar 1 712 mw mada xdamt mbhdoway xwtpot mw 222 
pox mr Ssnw 55 oan xdsya snwn odes amps 
nawa (so) naw nawa pbyo mawa nvon... mwa mn 


paw... (so) pwnd... jo TINT TIN 
[No. 6.] 


j. DV, MN, and ayy for nay, beg. nda nx mn to py 
sy pda, followed by a of No. xv, headed S$ ary 4S myn (stained), 
followed by 71Nw 7173 (Sephardic rite) ; Ps. xcii, headed wea 7x 
JINII Wid naw TWNDS Nav with the other Psalms to 415 ns); 
followed by the hymn beg. 7's (see xv), headed nw. Next come 
now to mbanmy mata 55 by. Next come TwWNI NYNDI INDI NP) PN 
os ei lied (lacuna ?) DDY NWI 3 YN] 39ND Niwa * WADI. 
rox (so) MY¥a AYyNAD. Next come wp, We ovy, yy (DSDWwH? 
for pwnd) everywhere), the same headed o7 bp (everywhere), 
some Psalms, 305 p34 (see I. f) Ps. xix; the blessing for 
reading the Law (jn2 Dipda Ty’ Ssayn, also elsewhere) 4M), 
headed by DIM Nin}, with some Psalms, end missing. Mostly with- 


out vowel points, obliterated. [ No. 2.] 
IT. mwn wen. 
a. pw of DVD of MW WRI. Folded form. [No. 27.] 


b. yy» for i and mdys, headed toN23 Ady? “NBD px. There 
is the following hymn, folded form : 
Soxna awe we Sst ava 3S 
peppy om 1d DD DA Dep ninay 
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nay mys insapd own + ona op voxdp 55 ine ome 
peony + oma mor Sips ny 55 indan pyspin + pes nen 
Lemeae P DVT wD yA wy IB ww Mims yw2 ody Dw yD) 

wep inoadod auny ¢ paw) on va. DTD Inaw psp DDS 
pein rp por oy ap o> dy snasnnd ow + oy on 2dw 
Loe mrae * DY!IN) DYN TDD pay IND OF PY NID Md pwn 

eys oan odowm nawa wap owd wep yy pos 23 INF 
be pa swow ap yp wna on ods ny 55+ ws a0 bown 
eemeas DWP) pYy my ny mo ww AIM DI owabp 

ows monw> nya * op pyd ns aN. wy nin on3 pA 
Nyp) sox Nim amepp on Sn mney daa) snap yo TH AWD 
Leemeaz PD wT Wy wan 1 wt Se aw wow dap > pets 

yo psyny nyad yyay° op psn mwyd pr praa nya os 
soordswa wrp ron Sy wana ann os Sx neat qa? pay 7p 
Joma Dw ‘Sy WDD DN! ND. DNwIND DNNP ny 

sym wow yoni wns mad sa 

Saany 3) [No. 3.] 


ITT. (SF: 
a, yO NDI, prayers of NHI. Wethout vowel points. [No. g.] 
6. nvainw for 37%. Ends with Ps. ciii. Polded form. [No. 19.] 
c. Morning prayer for 375, at end Neh. viii. 1, 2, 5, 6,183 ix. 3. 
At beg. the following hymn is to be found: 

PAI NDI poy? sAI Aw wapny Soy AI Da pays 
samy ps: yan) ad ar pa yas apy pa ona nym yrs *Sy man 
apr 19 1D + yaya ya $Sp pys py ya paw are yap: oo sin 

mn nea pw? 27399 Ndy aya wa ov wr AID wwr Ay nd 
aap aan San q+ pa dy ayop ada pony ay aw An 
prs ps vos aay pra say nad syd ovdn + py ya So Sy 
mn yea Pw? ADP ow Ioy ra nom AD tind ap» ayar obs 
yor pAbyn sy odio nasy ow * Jaap yma wD Npnn ox oyy 
wanwe Na oyar xsy Jad aywar jain syn aby: pmyy ox + 43 yin 
an nor pr mama Sax ads ynpindy yams o 
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mon ta xd on ° pin p> Jnnam TSsy (so) NDIN nwyp ony 
WIT yd M32 m3 ANWN AD DIM + pta inn oston 1d 
MNNA yO WwW IY PX py poo ym (so) man oyd ona + pry 
mM ol you) * AAI 

ypm awd ow pm pay + yosd pay yaa awS pm om oon 
MY YN wD + BWI Was Sea + ada pM prepd pny wow ° oy 
mona yw) ANA pn Sy 1a vox 

? moma ny amd yds apn ps tindyad sw San may Syn 
YOO ny wim wy 

[No. 22.] 
d. Prayers for 37°, partly indicated by the last words; few 


xon 5yy. This is followed by prayers of niaD, headed syd mdb 
N33, also only indicated. Without vowel points. [No. 13.] 


e. 3D for 3A, slightly differing from the Sephardic rite 
Almost without vowel points. fNo«u73| 
f. 010 for 3A’. Folded form. [No. 25. | 


IV. ox whey. 
a. Fragments of 55m and yw originally for nayy (so) nny, 
but between lines is written miyon in and myawn an. Partly 
with vowel points, folded form. [No. 29. | 


6. Morning prayers as xx for n\DD, 1293, pv (between the lines 
nyy ow), followed by bn, wp, Neh. viii. 1, 2, 5, 6, 18; ix. 3; 


and Ps.cxxii. Solded form. [No. 26.] 
c. Fragment of bbn and FDI for pvdsn why as No. 29. Folded 
form. [No. 16.] 


d. Fragment of prayer for NDB, beg. with the following hymn, 
beg. missing. Acrostic ary[dy]. 
yit on > yp AD OF apy mady Ay! Mw) AND Nyy yn 
mo NT MOD Noy * FW PI 
SDM NID [A]oT 3 17 OY DID) ANPI wy AYIA AY 
mm wre ne tm pwyp id A Ans Iw 55 by Sven an 


1 MS. 100075. 2 MS. ron. 
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be Sx saws aday aw adn ome missy iy? Sx oy ard pr 
mir) Si ob ONT TP WY PD INT FIOM INYO INN MVD Ny wp 
be ap ad yom wrny y™ anowa ine was Aya bay 15 


nop nosy ¢ MD wp BPD wp wer OOD MND SA wid 
mm sin 
++. MOD Nat ONION) 3In39 


Followed by 31nd Exod. xii. 27, a verse of Psalms, 7) San’, 
yy of many. [No. 7.] 


V. Varia. 


a. Ritual for DD, headed ty AND NIT WON OMA MN AID 
3ND2, WIP, 1972 to yy (also on dip) with oro dy, the reading 
of the Law, followed by 4D1, viz. wp, om NIN) Ps. cxx, and 
wbx. px. Without vowel points, more modern. [No. 24.] 

b. Mostly prayers for the reading of the Law: (1) fol. 1. yn ‘7 
mx owt (MS. 3m a9) AID wma wd Ow onwA nds yAdp 
OWI MD JONI AN DMN ww nyoip9 b53 on nbn ns) O33 
(MS. nnsm) Anoxy py Ay Sp wmiy (MS. mw) one Sy? yaya) 
wor yorr odiyd nao xd Syne ay qwan sa wmiwa; (2) beg. 
yon, JIDN NN}, followed by Biblical verses, chiefly from Neh. viii, 
the blessing beg. 1393 3229; (3) for 7319, headed (so) yx4 ADIN, the 
blessings ending with Biblical verse, beg. yyo22 ‘ ATINd TID wn. 
Some Arabic words. [No. 14.] 

c. Morning prayers, probably for the ninth of Ab, since the read- 
ing of the Law is indicated by in %D, and the mupx is indicated 
by DA‘DN DN. Next comes D119 (ANI in other rites); ANID is . 
indicated by DN NIT, WIP, ON, the reading of the Law by tx 
12M 19ND AD WY TW 1993 19 7 Sp + AWD dam Nwn *> [N]jond, 
followed by wap and Ps. cxi. [ No. 1.] 

d. Various prayers (beg. missing): (1) Deut. xxx. 11-15 and 
XXXL. 4; (2) wip for Sabbath, followed by various Biblical 
passages ; (3) J237 WP; (4) DDI OY for Man and op; (5) 
xan ndy for a; (6) jon n272 (Sephardic rite), followed by 
various Biblical verses; (7) names for nww2 nn (beg. missing), 
begins with yor 43 pny Syina ja ww ya Sete p23 15 ya: most 
of the names are followed by Chinese words, ending with the follow- 
ing words—by min’a yaw oy o»nn [a }oy2 [wy] we (2 san) onn 
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non yerdsr mds PAS wD apy pny’ oAIIN oy oo) Oy 
jTy yaa [DJ»nn yy. Next comes the remembrance of women, headed 
NWT jn, beginning with na 3 OND OF NID AMD OWN N33 
DIN (here the Chinese names are scarce), ending WW¥2 AWD Onn 
andy bmn Apa ary oy os[\jom of jy Sy mins yaw py ovnn 
Wy jaa ayn yy nnn (so) Dax oN 3359, followed by Biblical 
verses. [No. 4.] 


e. nop Soy man, beginning with blessings: (1) }bIN "D NI; 
(2) DMowa Ya¥Y ANI; (3) NA (so) Sw NI; (4) 4aNF | (5) ENP 
(different from the German rites); (6) onan. After noo ~wy 
follows dyin yan, 55m and wher awx, and Seadyah ndya any with 
Persian translation of each strophe, followed by the blessings "5 
fan, ond weyion, MOANA Mp Na, AMD dow, with the two words 
(so) mab ast, mwa ana, ov ndw dy, with the indications in 
Persian. Next come Pss. cxv—exviil, followed by pbb, and 
finished with the blessing jain 5 dy vin by. Nearly similar to 
the Yemen ritual. Without vowel points. [No. 12.] 


f. The same, beg. missing (?), beg. with b, with vowel points up 
to the blessing jbin "1D. [No. 5.] 


So much for the liturgical literature of the Chinese Jews, 
which is near to the Yemenrite. We have also to state that 
the vowel points are arbitrarily, if not ignorantly placed. 

We have already mentioned (see above, p. 127) their 
Biblical literature, which consisted of the Pentateuch and 
some Apocrypha, as far as these can be traced by those 
who visited them. At present, we may say that there are 
Pentateuch scrolls in the Bodleian Library (No. 49 of the 
Catalogue of Hebrew MSS.), and another in the Cambridge 
University Library. They are written on white leather, and 
are not provided with titles, and, of course, not with vowel 
points and accents. In book form, with vowel points and 
accents, the following sections exist in the Library of the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews: 


a. Parashah I (Sidra) mwNn3, containing 146 verses. There 
is a colophon in Persian in which it is stated that it was written 


in the year 1930 Sel. = 1619 A.D. 
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b. wy (Gen. xlili. 18—xlvii. 7), 106 verses (see No. 11 of the 
list in the Jewish Intelligence, January 1883, No. 217). 

c. Parashah I now nds, consisting of 124 verses; the colophon 
has the name of the scribe, slightly obliterated. 

d. The last of Exodus "pa mx, at end mid wp 3%, with 
the following colophon: Synw 12 3PNA DAD 137 719 NWNI3 
jON 3A InP nywnd poa 32 yur ja. The expression sndnn 
does not point to a Qaraite. Facsimiles a. and c. were pro- 
duced in 1851 by the London Missionary Society’s Press at 
Shanghai, with the following titles: a. Facsimile of the Hebrew 
Manuscripts obtained at the Jewish Synagogue in Kai-fung-fu ; 
c. 23rd Section of the Law, Exod. xxxviii. 21 —xl. 38 inclusive. 
The following note is appended to the last page: “Holiness to 
Jehovah. The learned Rabbi Phinehas, the son of Israel, the son 
of Joshua, the son of Benjamin, heard the reading. I have waited 
for thy salvation, oh Jehovah. Amen.” 

e. Parashah I 12993, consisting of 159 verses, with colophon 
of the scribe. 

f. The last Parashah of Deuteronomy, 45 verses. At the end 
we read in Persian as follows: “The Thorah of 53 Parashah 
was finished at the feast of Tabernacles (?) in the year 1932 
Scl.= 1621 A.D., in the month of Tebeth, the 24th of it.” 


From these dates, it seems that at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a restoration of the synagogue of 
Kai-fung-fu took place, when the Pentateuch was re-copied 
by several persons, of whom many bear the title of mbwn, 
“the messenger.” From whence did those come to China, 
or is mown simply “the messenger of God”? Perhaps when 
the Persian passages which occur in the translation of 
liturgies (see above, p. 137) and those in the colophons of 
the Pentateuch fragments will be correctly read and ex- 
plained, we may hope to advance in the knowledge of the 
history of this scattered colony. We may mention that 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth intends to publish them with an 
Knglhsh translation and a philological commentary. Mean- 
while we have to thank Dr. Paul Horn, of the Strasburg 
University, for some hints given to us. It is certain the 
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Persian Jews had a ritual! and literature of their own, 
which we at present know only through a few MSS. of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, the British Museum, and in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg”. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


' See Dr. Harkavy’s description of Hebrew MSS. in the East (No. 6 of 
Dw on ow), p. 2, MS. in Jerusalem, which contains, amongst other 
matter, hymns. It was written at °»12 between 5525 to 5535 A.M.=1705 to 
1775 A. D. 

2 See the Zimes of July 10, 1888, p. 4, col. 4, and the notice of the Rev. 
G. Margoliouth in the Jewisu QuarTeRty Review, vol. VII, p. 119 sqq. 
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IBN EZRA IN ENGLAND. 


ABRAHAM BEN MetR Ipn Ezra is one of the Jewish 
scholars that visited this island in the twelfth century. 
His name is not met with in commercial records (Sh’taroth), 
or in any other annals of the business transactions of con- 
temporary Jews. He might have said in the words of the 
prophet, with a little variation, “I have not borrowed nor 
lent money, and yet will my people remember me for 
many generations.” It is a rich legacy that Ibn Ezra 
left—even an embarras de richesse. It is difficult to 
assign to each of his numerous writings its exact date, 
place, and purpose; but however interesting the discussion 
and solution of these problems may be, they do not concern 
us here, as we have only to deal at present with a visit 
paid by this famous scholar to England, and with the 
works that he produced while he stayed in this country. 

As to the life of Ibn Ezra, I have written what I had 
to say in a paper read before the Jews’ College Literary 
Society, in the year 1872, and published by the Jewish 
Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge in one 
of the Sabbath Readings!. A short biography of Ibn Ezra 
also precedes my 7'ranslution of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on 
Isaiah. But there is one point that is not yet cleared up. 
When did Ibn Ezra come to England? What kind of public 
or private reception was arranged for him? When did he 
leave England? I am sorry to say that I am perfectly 
ignorant on these matters; the Jewish annals seem to have 
passed over these questions with silence—perhaps a just 


? It is to be regretted that these publications were discontinued, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be resumed under the auspices of the successor 
of the Association. 
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retribution to this scholar. History herein pays him 
measure for measure, for the study of geography and 
history were not treated by Ibn Ezra with due respect; 
in the curriculum of studies recommended by him they 
occupy an inferior position’. According to his own state- 
ments, he was in Rome in 1140; he was in Lucca in 1145; in 
the years which follow he visited various places in Italy, and 
wrote Grammars and Commentaries, without giving place and 
date of the compositions. From Italy he went to France; 
the earliest work written there is the Commentary on 
Exodus, 1153, the latest is the Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, written in the year 11577. In the month of 
Tammuz, 1158, he was in London, and began to write the 
Yesod Mora. This is the first mention of Ibn Ezra’s stay 
in London, but it is within the bounds of possibility that 
this was not his first visit. Negative evidence is incon- 
clusive. At all events the Yesod Mora is the first work 
known to us which Ibn Ezra produced in England, directly 
for the benefit of a pious patron residing in this country. 

Let us now hear what Ibn Ezra has to say about this 
book, and in it. The title is— 


I. Yesod Mora vesod Torah *. 


‘The foundation of the fear of God and the essence of the 
Torah.” Ibn Ezra wrote for a Maecenas who had studied 


1 Comp. Yesod Mora, ch.i: “The knowledge of the names of the towns 
in Palestine, the history of the Judges and the Kings, the building of the 
first Temple, that of the future Temple, or the prophecies that have 
already been fulfilled, can only be acquired by hard work and is of little 
benefit.” 

2 See Essays on Ibn Ezra by M. Friedlander, p. 195. 

3 This title is mentioned in the superscription ; but I doubt whether 
it is Ibn Ezra’s choice. The title is probably taken from the following 
sentence that occurs in the first chapter: “The knowledge of Hebrew 
Grammar enables us to understand xwon We) AAD No ‘The foundation 
of the Law and the essence (lit. secret) of the fear of God.’” Although 
the two terms 110 and 710° are employed here as synonyms, the originator 
of the title thought it necessary to interchange them, so as to apply no to 
Torah in accordance with the use of the word by Ibn Ezra in his Commen- 
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under his direction other works composed by the same 
author’, Ibn Ezra “took the trouble to write a book for 
him, on the divine precepts, because he had found him to be 
a truthful and godfearing man above many.’ The name 
of this pupil is not mentioned here*, but the fact that 
Ibn Ezra had written other books for his pupil, which the 
latter studied in the presence of Ibn Ezra, suggests the 
name of Joseph of Maudville, the same who states in 
a postscript to Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets: “1, Joseph, son of Rabbi Jacob of Maudville, 
copied it from the original autograph of the author, and 
added such remarks as I heard him make viva voce, when 
I was with him.” Here Ibn Ezra calls his pupil nadzbh, 
“gencrous, and in one of his poems he attributes “generosity ” 
(nidl’bhath rua‘h) to this same Rabbi Joseph. The book 
“was commenced in London, in the island Angleterre, in the 
month of Tammuz, and finished, after four weeks, in the 
month of Ab, 4918(1158)*.” Although it is not said that 


taries. The correct title is probably that given in MS. Poc. 296, viz. 
mignt 1D On the Divine Commandments.” Comp. end of ch.i: ‘‘And 
now I will continue to speak on the Commandments,” and again in 
ch. ii: ‘‘I took the trouble to write for him a book on the Commandments 
(m3 72D).”” 

1 This statement suggests either that Ibn Ezra had already been 
staying in England for some months, or that he came to England together 
with his disciple. 

? In several MSS. the dedicatory poem has the following additional 
line :-— . 
yD mand oy apy a ACY ww) bxd omdwra ATER 
‘‘When I finish it I shall give thanks to God, and to his beloved, Joseph 

son of Jacob, for his support.” 

* A postscript to the book runs (see Orient, XI, p. 301): ‘‘1I, Abraham, the 
Sefardi, son of Meir, called Ibn: Ezra, commenced to write this book in 
London, in the island Angleterre ; and it was finished in the month of Ab, 
after four weeks, in the year 4919.” In the book itself the name of 
London is not given, nor is the date mentioned. But when the author 
says: ‘Between Jerusalem and this island there is a difference of four 
hours as regards the time of sunrise,” he probably meant between 
Jerusalem and England. He does not state on what authority he 
assumed a difference of four hours. The difference in degrees of longitude 
is only 35°, causing a difference of two hours twenty minutes. On the 
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the book was finished in London this was probably the 
case, as, according to Ibn Ezra’s own statement, he was in 
London five months later, in the month of Tebeth, 4919, 
if this statement is not altogether a fiction. 

The Yesod Mora is not quoted in any of the works of 
Ibn Ezra. On the other hand it contains references to the 
Commentaries on Exodus (short edition), Leviticus, Psalms, 
and Daniel. The following is an abstract of the contents of 
the book :— 

In the Preface Ibn Ezra reminds the reader that man is dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the creation by his intellect, by 
the spirit that comes from God and returns again to him 
when man has faithfully fulfilled his mission, viz. to study 
the works of his Master, and to live in accordance with his 
precepts. The acquisition of knowledge, of whatever kind, 
is a step upwards towards the knowledge of the Most High. 
The author then proceeds, in the first chapter, to recommend 
certain branches of learning as auxiliary knowledge, as 
means for an end, but which must not be treated as the 
aim of man’s life. Such are the study of Masora and 
Grammar, the Bible, Talmud, Casuistry, and Midrash. 
When studying these things man must never lose sight of 
our principal aim, “to obtain a knowledge of the works and 
the will of the Creator ;” and in order to attain this end, he 
must add to the above studies Natural Philosophy, Logic, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Psychology. 

Logic, Ibn Ezra says in the next chapter, enables us to 
define and to arrange things properly by correct classifica- 
tion; and in the study of the Torah logic leads us to 
distinguish correctly between general principles and those 
individual precepts that emanate from them, and between 
the real precept and the fence round it. Incidentally * he 


shortest day the number given by Ibn Ezra may approximately be right, 
if we take into account the difference in the length of the day, at least 
for the shortest day. 

1 So it seems; but it is possible that the rejection of such compositions 
as the Acharoth (a rhymed enumeration of the 613 precepts) is an essential 
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censures the authors of azharoth, who enumerate the 613 
precepts without being guided by these logical rules— 
counting identical precepts each separately, and general 
principles side by side with the detailed precepts contained 
in the former. 

The importance of these general principles shows itself 
in many ways. If they collide with certain individual 
precepts the latter are set aside. Only in three cases is the 
neglect of a positive precept (nwy nip) visited with kareth, 
and one of these is the neglect of a positive general prin- 
ciple (ch. iii). 

The general principles are easily distinguished from the 
rest, which are dependent on time, place, and circumstances 
(ch. iv), whilst the former are in force everywhere, at every 
time, and under all circumstances. They are implanted in 
man’s heart ; and the psalmist’s praise of “the command- 
ments? of the Lord, which are upright, making the heart 
glad” (Ps. xix. 8), applies especially to them (ch. v). The 
precepts are in part fully explained in the Torah, partly they 
are only indicated there, and are fully described in the Oral 
Law; there are also precepts which originated altogether in 
post-biblical times (ch. vi): all these may be divided into 
such as concern our actions, such as concern our words, 
and such as concern our thoughts or our heart (25m nox). 
The latter must accompany every performance of a precept, 
without them the practice of the precept (myn) is meaning- 


point in this work of Ibn Ezra. He may have been asked by his pupil 
to write for him a kind of Azharoth; but Ibn Ezra refuses to do so, 
exhorting his pupil to remember the general principles and to have 
constantly the chief aim of man’s perfection before him; he might then 
dispense with a minute study of the individual precepts. 

' Neglect of positive commandments is threatened with kareth only in 
the case of circumcision and the passover-offering. Ibn Ezra seems to 
consider the term 7x “ cursed be” as identical with kareth, and explains 
Deut. xxvii. 26 to refer to him who neglects to conceive the earnest 
resolve in the heart to be loyal to the Torah. 

? The Hebrew term is opp, and according to Ibn Ezra the word 
is derived from 1p ‘‘to entrust” (comp. ppp “ trust”), and signifies the 
things entrusted to the heart. 
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less. The source of all the general principles is the fear 
of the Lord, which inspires us with the desire to abstain 
from that which is prohibited and to do that which 
is commanded. From another point of view Ibn Ezra 
considers loyalty to the words, “the Lord thy God thou 
shalt fear” (Deut. vi. 13), as the source of man’s obedience 
to the divine prohibitions (awyn xb nnvyp), and the first step 
towards his perfection, whilst man’s obedience to the positive 
precepts (nwy nnyp), which are comprehended in the words 
“and him thou shalt serve” (ibid.), leads him gradually 
towards the highest degree of man’s perfection, i.e. the love 
of God or the cleaving to him (Jan ow2 myp3at). When 
this degree is reached, man’s soul will in his life-time 
“be filled with the fullness of joys in his presence,” and 
will eternally enjoy the “pleasures for evermore at the 
right hand of God” (Ps. xvi. 11). Although man’s physical 
constitution greatly influences his moral disposition, strict 
obedience to the divine precepts minimizes that influence, 
so that his perfection does not depend on a predestined 
order of things, but on man’s own free will, in accordance 
with the Talmudical saying, “ Everything is in the hands 
of heaven, except the fear of the Lord ” (ch. vii). 

How the single precepts affect man’s moral faculty is not 
clear in every case; but in many cases the reason for the 
precept is stated in the Law. But whether the reason of the 
precept is clear to us or not, strict obedience is demanded 
in every case, the divine commandments being just “ statutes 
and commandments” making the “ people wise and reason- 
able” (Deut. iv. 6, 8) (ch. viii). 

There exists, according to Ibn Ezra, a certain analogy’ 
between the Kosmos and some of the divine precepts 
(ch. ix). Such analogy suggests a thorough study of the 
Kosmos, and such study leads to a knowledge and love of 
God. But in order to attain to this end, it is necessary 
for man to abandon earthly pleasures, and to devote himself 


1 Ibn Ezra frequently refers to that analogy in his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Comp. Comin, on Exodus XXV. 40, xxvi. 18, xxviil. 8. 


VOL. VIII. L 
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exclusively to the service of God, every one according to 
his faculties (ch. x). 

Other mystical relations are pointed out in the eleventh 
chapter between the properties of the four letters of the 
divine name, the Tetragrammaton 1, and various mathemati- 
cal and astronomical problems. He whose soul is filled with 
the knowledge of mathematics and astronomy advances 
greatly towards a knowledge of the divine Being, and 
secures for it eternal existence, becomes like the angels” 
who minister unto God, and sings praises to him together 
with his angels. 

Not long after the Yesod Mora, Ibn Ezra is said to have 
written in England another essay, The Letter of Sabbath : 


Iggereth hashshabbath. 


The personification of the Sabbath is frequently met with 
in Hebrew literature. In the well-known hymn of the 
Friday evening service, beginning 7 125, Sabbath is wel- 
comed as a bride; in the zemiroth, Sabbath is introduced 
as a queen; in the Sabbath morning service, Sabbath is the 
author of Psalm xcii, for “the seventh day praises and 
sings ‘a psalm, a song of the day of the Sabbath.’” In the 
same way Ibn Ezra introduces here Sabbath as the writer 
of a letter. In this letter, which is addressed to Ibn Ezra, 
Sabbath presents herself as the crown of the religion of the 
distinguished people, which occupies the fourth place in the . 
Decalogue, and is “the sign of an everlasting covenant 
between God and his children.” She is proud that she 
brings the blessing of rest to all who sanctify the seventh 


* Comp. Sepher hashshem ; and Comm. on Exodus iii. 15. 

* It seems that Ibn Ezra thought of the ideal reconstruction of the 
Kosmos in the scholar’s mind, and compared this construction with that 
of the real Kosmos by the angels, spiritual beings, created, according to 
Ibn Ezra, for the purpose of forming and ruling the universe, so that 
to some extent these angels are the same as the forces that act in nature, 
and are in their combined action identical with the Demiourgos of 
Philo. In Hebrew they are called elohim, which term, by way of 
metonymy, signifies also ** God.” 
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day, and feels satisfied with the way she has hitherto been 
honoured. But a change has recently taken place in the 
conduct of Ibn Ezra, of which she bitterly complains, and 
that is the chief object of her letter. Ibn Ezra, who has 
in his younger days always been a strict observer of the 
Sabbath, has become lax in his old age; for he allows 
books to remain in his house in which the profanation of 
the eve of Sabbath is suggested, and does not at once write 
letters to all congregations in order to show them the error 
of that suggestion. 

Ibn Ezra tells us that one Friday evening (the 14th of 
Tebeth, 4919), when he happened to be in England, “in 
one of the cities of the island called ‘the corner of the earth’ 
(Angleterre), and forming part of the seventh zone,” he had 
a dream, in which a letter from Sabbath was brought to 
him. His attention was called to books which were 
left by his pupils in his house, and which contained a 
heterodox interpretation of Genesis i. 5. He soon found 
the corpus delicti: it was a note on Genesis 1. 5, which 
verse was explained to mean: It was evening and it 
was morning, and then one day had passed; for the night 
is counted with the preceding day. The first day must 
consequently have commenced in the morning and ended 
the next morning. It being admitted by all commentators, 
says Ibn Ezra, that the object of the biblical account of 
the creation is to explain the institution of Sabbath, the 
suggestion would not be unreasonable, that the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath should be determined in accordance 
with this account’. Ibn Ezra’s indignation would almost 
have induced him to destroy the book at once, even on the 
Sabbath, in order to prevent others from being misled by 

1 If the Commentary referred to were that of Rashbam, it would not 
have been necessary for Ibn Ezra to show the inference that readers 
might draw as regards the observance of the Sabbath ; it is clearly stated 
in the Commentary itself: “And it was evening and it was morning 


(i.e. dawn commenced) and thus one of the six days referred to in the 


decalogue ended.” If Ibn Ezra had seen this Commentary, he would 


have quoted these words. See below. 
L 2 
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it. Reason, however, conquered passion, and Ibn Ezra con- 
tented himself with a solemn vow to write on the subject 
immediately after the Sabbath, and with the utterance of 
a curse against any one who would accept that explanation, 
or would read it aloud, or would copy it and enter it into 
a commentary on the Torah. 

Whose Commentary was it that was thus condemned by 
Ibn Ezra? If the author’s name was known to Ibn Ezra, 
why does he not mention it? Did he purposely withhold 
the name, because he feared lest the wrong comment be, to 
some extent, sanctioned by the great authority of the 
commentator? Or did he perhaps avoid offending an 
author that was generally respected? Graetz (Geschichte 
der Juden, VI, p. 447, note 8) believes that the Commentary 
of Rabbi Samuel ben Meir (535) on the Pentateuch was 
meant, and, in fact, the impugned remark on Genesis 1. 5 
is found in that Commentary. If this view is correct, we 
can well understand the fear of Ibn Ezra that the force of his 
own arguments might be counterbalanced by the piety and 
learning of Rashbam. But why does Ibn Ezra employ the 
plural form “books” (n750), “commentaries ” (At1n7 wD)? 
and why are the disciples introduced as having brought 
them into the house of their master? Furthermore, the 
various ways in which Genesis i. 5 was explained by dif- 
ferent authors were not unknown to Ibn Ezra. In his 
commentary on Exodus xvi. 22, as well as in his remark on 
Genesis i. 5, he criticizes the impugned interpretation of 
Genesis i. 5. The shock which he says he received at the 
sight of it must have been caused rather by the circum- 
stances connected with the copy found in his house than 
with its contents. It seems that the disciples had brought 
to their master for revision copies of explanations of biblical 
passages, in which the master found, to his great surprise, 
the very interpretation of Genesis i. 5 which he had always 
opposed. The Commentary of Rashbam could not have 
shocked him greatly, as a few lines’ more reading would 
have convineed him of this Rabbi’s loyalty to the tradi- 
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tional interpretation of the Biblical precepts. He says 
distinctly (on Genesis i. 14), “The time from one appearance 
of the stars (n’2227 nxy) to the next is called one day 1,” so 
that no one could honestly charge him with heterodox views 
concerning the beginning of the Sabbath. But for the 
disciples who, in spite of their master’s strong opposition, 
copied the interpretation quoted above, it might prove 
dangerous as regards the right observance of the Sabbath. 
Hence the indignation of Ibn Ezra. 

The account of the dream, and the resolve of Ibn Ezra to 
write the “letter” (nix) concerning the Sabbath, seems to 
have been written sometime after the event, and somewhere 
far from England. If the letter were written in England 
he would not have said, “in one of the towns of the island 
called Angleterre,” but “in one of the towns of this island,” 
and would probably have named the place; nor would 
he have further described the island as situated in the 
seventh zone °, 

I doubt whether the whole account of the dream, which 
is intended as a poetical introduction to the three essays on 


1 It is difficult to see how this dictum can be reconciled with the 
quoted interpretation of, “And it was evening,” &«. We must either 
assume that the Rabbi only intended to define the length of the day as 
consisting of twenty-four hours, and did not intend to fix the beginning of 
the day ; and this explanation is supported by the fact that the important 
sentence, “The night is counted with the preceding day,” quoted by Ibn 
Ezra, is absent from the Commentary ascribed to Rashbam. Or we 
must assume that this Commentary is a compilation of notes from various 
books, and was not written by Rashbam, or that either of the two 
contradictory explanations was interpolated. 

2 Abraham ibn ‘Hiya ha-nasi, in his Sefer ha-‘ibbur (1, ch. ix), says that 
the Christians count the days from the morning, and support their theory 
by pointing to passages in the Bible in which the day is mentioned 
before the night, and especially to the fact that light was first created. 
Also Ibn Ezra seems to ascribe this view to the Christians; for he fears 
‘< Lest we become a mockery in the eyes of the Christians ” (by adopting 
the impugned explanation of Genesis i. 5 and yet beginning Sabbath in 
the evening). Discussions on the subject must frequently have taken place 
between Jews and Christians. 

3 Note especially the phrase: [21 ox "WO TTR VI WT UR). 
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the beginning of the year, of the month and of the days, 
was written by Ibn Ezra himself. Some of the ideas con- 
tained therein seem to be foreign to the spirit of Ibn Ezra. 
This scholar does not at all lay stress on the use of wine for 
kiddush and habhdalah', as is done in this introduction. 
Ibn Ezra does not believe that the Sabbath is a day of rest 
for the dead more than any other day; his idea of the future 
life of our soul is entirely different?. The three essays 
themselves are by no means new; they are a modified and 
expanded form of notes occurring in Ibn Ezra’s Commentary 
on the Pentateuch*. Ibn Ezra himself may have recast them, 
but it is also possible that one of his pupils wrote them in 
the name of the master; and the principal object of these 
essays may have been the same as described in the Intro- 
duction, viz. to refute, in the fullest possible way, the 
above-mentioned heterodox interpretation of Genesis 1. 5. 
The title given to the three essays is Iggereth hashshabbath, 
in a double sense of the word Iggereth, as the author states. 
First, it signifies a collection (from 7x “to collect’’) of argu- 
ments for the right observance of the Sabbath, and secondly, 
it reminds the reader of “the letter of Sabbath” that gave 
the impulse to these essays. From this statement we 
might infer that the original sense of the title was “a 
collection of arguments concerning the Sabbath,” and that 
the term iggereth suggested the idea of “the letter of 
Sabbath 4.” 

The three essays are preceded by a few preliminary 
remarks on the connexion that exists between the course 
of the sun and the various seasons of the day and of the 
year. 

Ibn Ezra then proceeds, in the first essay, to show that the 

' Comp. Yesod Mora, ch. ii. 2 Ibid., Introd. and ch. x. 

* See Comm. of Ibn Ezra on Exodus xii. 2 and on Genesis i. 5. 

* The title Iggereth was suggested in the letter of Sabbath ; comp. ‘Why 
do you not at once vow that you would write letters in defence of 
our faith?’ In this postscript Ibn Ezra seems altogether to ignore the 


poetical introduction ; and the second explanation of the title is probably 
a later interpolation. 
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year of the Torah (mnn nw) begins in the spring, in the 
month Abzb, which is “the first of the months of the year.” 
An exception is made with regard to the year of release 
(now) and with that of jubilee (Say), which commence in 
the autumn inthe month of Tishri. In the second essay the 
beginning of the month is explained as depending on the 
first reappearance of the moon after the conjunction. The 
year is called in Hebrew shanah, because in every year the 
course of the sun through the ecliptic is repeated without 
any change, whilst the light of the moon is renewed every 
month, and a month is therefore called in Hebrew ‘hodesh, 
“renewal.” If the term “month” is applied to the twelfth 
part of a solar year the name is borrowed from the lunar 
month, which is almost equal in length; in the same way 
we give the name “ year” to twelve revolutions of the moon, 
because the period of twelve revolutions of the moon is 
nearly equal to a solar year. The Jewish Calendar is based 
on a combination of both systems, on account of the month 
Abib, which is to be the first month and must be in the 
spring. ‘Taking the length of the solar year to be 365 days 
5 hours 55 m. 4522 s., and the length of a month to be 
29 days 127/23, hours, 19 solar years are equal to 235 lunar 
months. 

In the third essay Ibn Ezra approaches the chief question, 
the beginning of the day. The annual course of the sun, 
the ecliptic, is divided into four parts; the four points of 
division are the two points of intersection of the ecliptic 
with the equator, and the two points midway between the 
former. Similarly is the day circle of the sun divided into 
four parts by its two points of intersection with the horizon, 
and two points of intersection with the meridian, midway 
between the former. The four points in the ecliptic mark 
the beginnings (m»ipn)! of the seasons of the year—spring, 


1 There are two kinds of ¢kufoth, those of R. Samuel and those of 
R. Ada; the former are based on the theory that the length of a year is 
3651 days; according to R. Ada 19 solar years are equal to 235 lunar 
months. Incidentally Ibn Ezra blames those that still continue to notice 
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summer, autumn, and winter; and the points of division in 
the day circle of the sun mark the beginnings of the four 
seasons of the day—sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight. 
Just as each of the four beginnings of the seasons of the 
year has found its advocates for its selection as the begin- 
ning of the year1,so also has each of the four moments of 
the day found its supporters that fixed it as the beginning 
of the day®. As the autumn has been fixed by the Torah 
as the beginning of the yewr of rest (naw), so is the evening, 
which corresponds in its properties to the autumn, the 
beginning of the day of rest. 

Ibn Ezra then proceeds to criticize the various biblical 
passages that have been adduced in support of the theory that 
Sabbath begins in the morning, such as Exodus xvi. 23-25 *. 
Chief among these passages is Genesis 1. 1-5, which, accord- 
ing to Ibn Ezra, is the source of the dissension about the 
beginning of the Sabbath. His opponents hold that “the 
light” was the first object of the creation, and explain the 
passage thus: In the beginning, when God created heaven 
and earth, the earth was not in existence (tohu va-bohu) and 
darkness was (i.e. there was no light), &¢. Consequently 
day came first in the Creation, and then followed night. 
Ibn Ezra rejects this interpretation, and explains the first 
paragraph of Genesis thus: In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth (i.e. the whole universe); but the earth 
was not as we see it at present ; it was tohw va-bohu, empty, 
without living beings; and darkness was there, &c.; darkness 
consequently preceded the creation of light, and night was 
before the day. This interpretation of Genesis i. 1-5 fully 


the ?kufoth of R. Samuel, and especially those who superstitiously ascribe 
to them certain influences. 

* The Greeks (0".") count the years from the spring, the Persians from 
the summer, the Chaldees from the autumn, and the Christians from the 
winter. (Igg. hashshabbath, ch. i.) 

* Astronomers start from midnight or midday, when the sun passes 
through the meridian; Christians begin the day with sunrise, and we 
begin with sunset. (Sefer ha-‘ibbur, I, ch. x.) 

* Other passages are found in Sefer ha-‘ibbur, 1. ¢. 
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agrees in sense and in expression with the latest (French) re- 
cension of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, extant 
on the first seventeen chapters of Genesis. It is remarkable 
that in the Iggereth hashshabbath references occur to the 
commentaries on Isaiah and on Daniel, but the Commentary 
on the Pentateuch is never quoted. The reason for this 
circumstance is probably this: the arguments given in the 
earlier recensions were not considered satisfactory by those 
for whom they were chiefly intended, and the new recension 
was still fragmentary and unpublished. In the present 
letter Ibn Ezra sought, by fresh arguments, to defend the 
traditional law of Sabbath from the attacks of the hetero- 
dox, the p2? who rejected the theory that the day began 
in the evening. 

It seems that our author has not yet exhausted all his 
store of arguments, for he adds, in conclusion, “This letter 
has been finished in haste,” and thereby implies that in 
case of emergency he might produce further arguments. 
He does not give any reason for the haste, nor does he 
tell us in how far there was periculum in mord. 

A story-book in Judaic-German (7) nwyn) contains an 
account of Ibn Ezra’s dream, but substitutes “ Arnon” or 
“ Aragon ”’ for “ Angleterre.” 

Besides these two compositions, Ibn Ezra does not seem 
to have produced any further work in England; but the 
result of his teaching may be noticed in the literary 
attempts of his pupil Joseph ben Jacob of Maudville 
(ya), who wrote notes on the Sidra, ‘n°, and added 


1 See Essays on Ibn Ezra by M. Friedlinder, p. 160, and Appendix, 
p. Io sqq. 

2 Ibn Ezra designates by this term a Jewish sect, that observed the 
Sabbath from morning to morning; we do not know whether there were 
such Jews in England or France in the time of Ibn Ezra. Dr. Gaster 
called my attention to the fact mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela that 
they existed among the Jews of Cyprus. (Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, I, 
p. 25 (Hebrew) and 57 (English), ed. A. Asher, and note r19, vol. II, 


p. 56). 
3 Essays on Ibn Ezra, &e., p. 204, and Appendix, p. 65. 
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some explanatory remarks to Ibn Ezra’s Commentaries on 
Exodus and on the Minor Prophets’. 

Ibn Ezra continued to live after the date mentioned in 
the Iggereth hashshabbath about ten years ; but the question 
where he lived these years, and where he died, has not yet 
been satisfactorily settled. In the year 1161 Ibn Ezra was 
in Narbonne, where he calculated the nativity of a child’. 
There is no trace that he returned after that to England, 
but there is a story® that he died in England, surrounded 
by shedim in the form of black dogs. <A traveller coming 
from England brought the story to Moses Tachau of Vienna. 
Moses Tachau, an ardent opponent of Ibn Ezra’s writings, 
was only too glad to hear stories of this kind about Ibn 
Ezra, and the traveller probably knew it; and, according 
to the rule iny py 7pwd ayin, the name of England was 
connected with the story. 

Ibn Ezra died seventy-five years old,and the words “Abram 
was seventy-five years old when he left ‘Haran”’ (ie. the 
troubles of this world) were applied to him, according to some 
writers, by himself when he felt the approach of death *. 
Others ascribe to him the following words, uttered before 
his death, and containing sentiments which are more con- 
genial to the spirit of Ibn Ezra: “ My soul rejoices in the 
rock of my strength; in his might he bestowed benefits 
on me according to my righteousness; in his kindness he 
has taught me his ways, and kept me alive till I knew the 
object of my longing ; and if my flesh and my heart is spent, 
the Lord remains my rock and my strength.” 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 


* Essays on Ibn Ezra, &e., p. 155, note 2, and p. 166, 

? See Steinschneider, Shene ha-meoroth, p. 4. 

* See Ocar Nechmad, vol. III, 97. 

* See Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitie Series, vol. I, part 4, Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, edited by Dr. A. Neubauer, p. 131. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Philo about the Contemplative Life, or the Fourth Book of the Treatise 
concerning Virtues. Critically edited, with a defence of its 
genuineness, by F. C. COnyBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. With a facsimile. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
1895. 


EvEn if we cannot fully assent to Mr. Conybeare’s proposition that 
“the treatise of Philo on the Contemplative Life is the most important 
of all his voluminous works” (Preface, p. v), it is undoubtedly one 
of great interest; and the interest in it which was somewhat damped 
by recent attacks upon its genuineness will be once more aroused by 
the masterly defence which is now before us. Its attractiveness for 
the student of human thought and custom is not found in its exposi- 
tion of Philo’s philosophy, but in its description of a peculiar body 
of ascetics, for whom Philo professes an unbounded admiration, though 
he himself was content to follow a less stringent rule. Before giving 
some account of Mr. Conybeare’s edition it may be well to remind 
the reader of the principal features of the treatise itself. 

It begins by referring to a previous work descriptive of the Essenes, 
who cultivated “the practical life”; and the writer, following the 
proper order of his investigation, now turns to those who had devoted 
themselves to ‘‘contemplation,” and declares that he will give a per- 
fectly true account. The character of their philosophy was indicated 
by their name, Oeparevrai and Oeparevrpides, which, however, was not 
without ambiguity. It might refer to their office of tending the soul 
when overwhelmed with pleasures and desires, and the multitude of 
other passions, or to their service of pure Being (Oepamevew 76 dv). 
For the latter they had received instruction “from nature and the 
sacred laws,”—a distinction which may refer to Jews, who were 
monotheists by race, and to proselytes, who received their mono- 
theism from a study of the Mosaic Law (p. 293). Their exalted 
spirituality is contrasted with the worship of those who honoured the 
elements, under the invented names of divinities, or the sun, moon, 
and stars, or the whole cosmos—for these required a fabricator,—or 
the demi-gods, with their contradictory attributes of mortal and 
immortal, and the impure and impossible origin which was assigned 
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to them, or images of wood and stone, to say nothing of the beast- 
worship of the Egyptians. Such men must remain incurable, the eye 
of the soul, by which truth and falsehood are discerned, being blind. 
But the Therapeutic race longed for the sight of Being, and adhered 
to the rank which led to perfect blessedness, not going to it through 
custom or advice, but rapt by a heavenly love and enthusiasm. Hence, 
owing to their desire of immortal life they count themselves already 
dead to that which is mortal, and leave their substance to sons or 
daughters or other relatives, or, if they have no relatives, to com- 
panions and friends, thus yielding their blind wealth to those who 
are still blind in understanding. Here Philo interposes a little bit 
of his worldly shrewdness. The Greeks celebrated Anaxagoras and 
Democritus, because, when they were smitten with a love of philo- 
sophy, they allowed their property to be turned into sheep-walks. 
The men deserved admiration for their own superiority to the attrac- 
tions of wealth; but it would have been much better, instead of 
leaving their possessions to feed cattle, to have ministered to the 
necessities of men, and raised kindred or friends from poverty to 
comfort. Enemies can do no worse than create an artificial penury ; 
and therefore the Therapeutae are more admirable, who are swayed 
by no inferior impulse towards philosophy, and by giving away, 
instead of destroying, their wealth, benefit others as well as them- 
selves. Having disposed of their property, they forsake brothers, 
children, wives, parents, even the countries in which they were born 
and reared. But they do not remove to another city, like slaves who 
ask to be sold, and so obtain a change of masters, but not freedom; 
for every city, even the best governed, is full of disturbances and 
worries which are intolerable to him who has once been led by wisdom. 
But they make their abode in gardens or lonely fields, not from 
misanthropy, but because they know the danger of intercourse with 
men of dissimilar character. 

This class of people was found in many parts of the world, but 
abounded in Egypt in each of the so-called nomes, and particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. Their favourite resort was a low 
hill above Lake Mareotis, a spot selected both for the sake of security 
and on account of the delightful temperature of the air. Security 
was afforded by the surrounding country-houses and villages; and the 
air was rendered agreeable by constant breezes from the lake and the 
sea, which, mingling together, produced a most healthy condition. 
Their houses were of the cheapest kind, being intended simply for 
a protection against the weather. They were not close to one another, 
as in cities, for this would have interfered with the desired solitude ; 
nor were they far apart, because the inmates wished for communion 
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with one another, and for mutual defence against robbers. Each 
house was provided with a sacred room, called oeuvetoy and povagrnpioy, 
in which the Therapeutae celebrated in solitude the mysteries of the 
holy life, introducing nothing that related to the necessities of the 
body, but laws, and oracles delivered through prophets, and hymns, 
and the other things by which knowledge and piety are increased. 
For they continually remembered God, so that even in dreams nothing 
was imaged in their minds but the beauty of the Divine virtues and 
powers, and many spoke forth in sleep the dogmas of the sacred 
philosophy. They offered prayer twice a day, at dawn and in the 
evening ; when the sun was rising, asking that their understanding 
might be filled with heavenly light, and, when it was setting, that the 
soul, freed from the senses, might follow the steps of truth. They 
spent the interval in reading the scriptures and turning them into 
allegory. They had also compositions of ancient founders of the sect, 
who had left models of allegorical interpretation, which they imitated ; 
so that they were not only given to contemplation, but composed 
songs and hymns in every kind of metre. 

Thus six days were spent in the lonely study of philosophy, and 
during these days they did not even cross the vestibule. But on the 
seventh day they assembled in a common sanctuary, where they 
reverently took their seats according to age, having their hands folded 
in their garments, the right between the breast and the chin, the left 
hanging at their side. The eldest and most learned in their doctrines 
then addressed them in words which, unlike those of the rhetoricians 
or sophists, reached the soul and remained securely there. The rest 
listened in silence, and signified their approval only by looks and 
nods. The sanctuary was provided with two enclosures; for women 
also, animated by the same zeal as the men, were present at these 
services. The partition between the two chambers was sufficiently 
high to meet the requirements of feminine modesty, but was open 
above so as to offer no obstacle to hearing. 

Self-restraint was the foundation on which they built their virtues. 
None of them would partake of food or drink before sunset, since 
they deemed philosophy worthy of the light, but the bodily necessities 
of darkness. Some remembered to eat only after three days, and 
some were so feasted by wisdom that they refrained from food for 
double that period, and scarcely after six days partook of the neces- 
sary nourishment. The seventh day was an exception. They regarded 
this as a high festival, and when they had attended to the soul they 
fattened the body with cheap bread and salt (which the very luxurious 
seasoned with hyssop) and with water from the spring. They ate 
enough not to be hungry, and drank enough not to be thirsty. Their 
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clothing also was of the cheapest kind, and used simply as a protec- 
tion against wet and cold. 

Our author now desires to contrast the festivals of the Therapeutae 
with the luxurious banquets of others, and proceeds to give a long 
account of the gluttony and excesses which prevailed in wealthy 
circles. Those who had devoted themselves to knowledge and con- 
templation according to the sacred precepts of Moses observed a very 
different rule. Then follows a description of a feast which Mr. Cony- 
beare identifies with the feast of Pentecost. The chief difficulty that 
suggests itself is in the interpretation of 6 émra éBdouddor, which we 
must translate ‘after an interval of seven weeks.” This has been 
frequently understood in the sense of “ every seven weeks,” or, more 
properly, every fiftieth day—a meaning which might seem justified 
by the failure to mention any point of time from which the seven 
weeks were reckoned. We may perhaps explain this omission as due 
to inadvertence on the part of the writer; but I cannot agree with 
Mr. Conybeare that the ordinary interpretation is untenable. This, 
however, is a subordinate point, and we may proceed with the descrip- 
tion of the feast. First, the Therapeutae assembled together after 
seven weeks, expressing admiration not only for the simple seven, but 
also for its power (7?=49). This was the eve of a very great festival, 
which was celebrated on the fiftieth day, fifty being a most holy 
number and most closely connected with nature, being made out of the 
power of the right-angled triangle, which is the beginning of the genesis 
and substance of the universe 1. When on this day they assembled, clad 
in their white dress, they first of all stood in rows, and with uplifted 
eyes and hands prayed that their feast might be acceptable to God. 
The elders then, following the order of their election, reclined on cheap 
cushions of papyrus, their age being reckoned by the number of years 
they had spent within the guild. Women also feasted with them, 
most of them being aged virgins, who had been moved by their zeal . 
for wisdom to devote themselves to a life of celibacy. The men were 
placed apart on the right hand, the women on the left. They were 
waited upon by the younger members, whose garments flowed loosely, 
in token that the service was one of affection, and not such as was 
rendered by slaves. The viands were those already mentioned. “In 
those days”’ no wine was brought in, but only the most transparent 
water, cold for most, hot for those among the oldest members who 
lived delicately. The table was pure from things containing blood. 
When they had taken their places, reclining in the aforesaid order, 
the president carefully expounded some portion of Scripture, drawing 


’ This refers to a triangle with sides in the proportion of 3, 4, and 5, 
the sum of the squares of which is equal to 50. 
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forth its allegorical meaning, for the whole legislation appeared to 
these men to resemble an animal, the literal precepts being the body, 
the invisible meaning laid up within the words being the soul. He 
was heard in rapt silence, but was greeted with applause when he had 
finished. Hymns were next sung, partly solo, partly choral ; and then 
the attendants brought in the table before-mentioned, on which was 
placed leavened bread seasoned with salt and hyssop, to distinguish 
it from the shew-bread in the Temple, which was unleavened and 
unseasoned, and of a sanctity that was not to be rivalled. When the 
banquet was completely over, the whole night was spent in singing 
and dancing. The men formed a chorus on one side, and the women 
on the other; and in strophe and anti-strophe they sang their hymns 
to God. At length they blended in one chorus, in memory of the 
commingling at the Red Sea, when Moses and Miriam led the thanks- 
giving hymns to God the Saviour. At dawn they stood fronting the 
east, and when they saw the sun rising, they stretched their hands 
towards heaven, prayed for truth and the sharp sight of reason, and 
withdrew once more to their several cells. 

Such is an abridged account of this singular sect. The De 
Vita Contemplativa is our sole authority for the existence of the 
Therapeutae; and this circumstance has become the occasion 
for some strange hypotheses. Eusebius!, accepting the work as 
genuine, leaps to the conclusion, which he declares must be 
manifest to every one, that Philo intended to give a description, 
and a very accurate description, of Christian ascetics. In forming 
this judgment he relies upon a few superficial resemblances, and 
takes no notice either of fundamental differences or of chrono- 
logical probability. In alluding to the renunciation of property, 
he appeals to Acts iv. 34 sq. and does not observe that in 
the case of the Christians the property was brought together into 
& common fund for the benefit of the Church, whereas the Thera- 
peutae handed over their property to their relatives, and cultivated 
among themselves a universal poverty. The writings of ancient 
founders of the sect he takes to be the Gospels and Apostolic Epistles, 
including that to the Hebrews, though he must have known very 
well that these Christian Scriptures did not exist in the time of 
Philo, and that the Apostles, instead of being ancient founders of 
the sect, had recently entered on their mission and were the living 
leaders of the movement. He fails to notice the fact that the Thera- 
peutae observed the Sabbath, though he admits that being apparently 
derived from the Hebrews they observed most of the ancient customs 
in rather a Jewish fashion. Jewish Christians might observe the 
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Sabbath ; but the total silence in regard to the ‘“ Lord’s day” is not 
compatible with Christianity. Finally Eusebius substitutes the 
Paschal feast for that which was either Pentecost or a special festival 
recurrent every fifty days, and turns the modest banquet and joyful 
night into fasts and vigils. When we add to these difficulties the 
fact that there is not a single feature in the description which points 
to anything distinctively Christian, we can have no hesitation in 
rejecting the Eusebian hypothesis, either in its original form or with 
the modifications which some modern writers have given to it. The 
word povacrnpiov alone makes us pause; but a moment’s reflection 
satisfies us that even here we are not on Christian ground. The term 
does not describe the abode of a society of monks, but the private 
chamber in each house which was dedicated to solitary study and 
prayer. 

Eusebius must have been moved by his eagerness to find early and 
authentic evidence of the presence of Christianity in Alexandria, 
and accordingly had no reason for calling in question the genuine- 
ness of his document. But Gratz’, accepting the hypothesis that 
the Therapeutae were Christians in disguise, believed that the work 
was a Christian forgery written in the interests of monasticism. His 
arguments, though pronounced by Jost? to be “‘ perfectly convincing,” 
failed to command the general assent of scholars, and Zeller’s refuta- 
tion was deemed satisfactory*. Kuenen‘, however, lent the high 
authority of his name to the hypothesis of forgery. But he relied 
not so much on the arguments of Gratz as on the general “ impression 
of untruthfulness, and, consequently, of spuriousness,” which the 
work itself leaves upon the mind, and on the improbability of several 
of the details. He also thought it very unlikely that Clement of 
Alexandria should not have mentioned the Therapeutae, if they existed. 
He therefore attributed the treatise to a Jewish writer of the third 
century after Christ, and supposed that his object was to give an ideal - 
picture of ascetic life. Nicolas® arrived independently at a similar 
result, and Derenbourg ° also supported this side of the question. It 
was reserved, however, for Lucius’ to bring about, for a time, a wide- 
spread reversal of scholarly judgment. He arrived at the conclusion 
that the treatise appeared not long before Eusebius, who is the first 
to cite it, at the end of the third or in the opening years of the fourth 
Gesch. d, Juden, III, 463 sq. 

Gesch. des Judenthums, I, p. 214, note 2. 

Phil. der Griech., 2nd edit., III, ii. p. 255, note 4. 

Religion of Israel, III, p. 217 sq. 

Revue de Théol., gieme série, VI, 25-42. See Conybeare, p. 343. 
Journal asiatique, 1868, p. 282 sq. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 Die Therapeuten u. thre Stellung in der Gesch. der Askese, 1879. 
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century, and that it was the composition of a Christian educated in 
literature and philosophy, and enamoured of the ascetism of his time, 
his object being to glorify the ascetic practices of Christians which 
prevailed everywhere, but especially in his own land of Egypt. For 
this purpose he assumed the authority of Philo, and hence was 
obliged to avoid mentioning anything specifically Christian. Zeller, 
in the third edition of his great work}, admitted the conclusive 
character of the arguments adduced by Lucius. Schiirer, in a careful 
review”, considered that the negative part of the thesis—that the 
De Vita Contemplativa did not proceed from Philo—was proved, 
and that the positive part—the assertion of Christian authorship— 
was at least rendered probable. Mr. Conybeare® refers to other 
scholars who acknowledged themselves convinced. In the list I find 
my own name; and I may be permitted to add a few words in 
explanation of the quotations which are given from my Philo 
Judaeus on p. 393. These brief sentences were not intended to 
express any deliberate judgment of my own. My object was not to 
discuss the genuineness of Philo’s writings, but to describe his 
philosophy as set forth in treatises the genuineness of which was 
acknowledged. My work was written on the supposition that the 
De Vita Contemplativa was genuine, and the hypothesis of Lucius 
appeared to me, on the face of it, to be exceedingly improbable. 
The question, however, had no appreciable effect on my particular 
line of study, and, being otherwise engaged, I did not give it a very 
serious examination, but acquiesced provisionally in the opinion of 
scholars of high repute, whose judgment carried all the more weight 
because it was pronounced in opposition to their previous conviction. 
Mr. Conybeare, therefore, finds in me one fully prepared to admit 
the force of the arguments which he adduces in support of the 
genuineness of the work. These arguments move upon several lines 
of evidence, which may be here briefly indicated, while for details 
recourse must be had to the author’s learned dissertations. 

The first line of defence rests upon the history of the text. This 
history is gathered from a careful examination of four sources,—the 
Greek manuscripts, the excerpts in Eusebius, the ancient Armenian 
Version, and the old Latin Version. The majority of the Greek 
manuscripts fall into two groups, called respectively 8 and y, the 
former comprising six, and the latter eight codices. There are, in 
addition, four manuscripts which have to be considered individually. 
The whole of these manuscripts are proved by a lacuna, which is 
filled up in the Armenian Version, to be descended from a common 
archetype, 3. On page 483, at the beginning of § 10, Mangey’s text 


1TII, ii. p. 307. ? Theol. Literaturz., 1880, No.5, 111 sqq. * Pp. vi and 326. 
VOL. VIII. M 
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is unintelligible. The passage is thus restored by Mr. Conybeare, the 
words supplied from the Armenian being in square brackets :— 
Mera S€ 10 KarakhiOjvar pev Tors oupmdras ev ais edniooa Tadeo, oTHvat 
8é rods Stakovovpévors ev KSopo mpos Umnpeiay €roipous, [6 mpdedpos avTwr, 
Ore Kow? haovxla yéyovev|—rore bé odk €or 3 etmoe Tis Gv" GAN ert paddov 
4 mpdrepoy, ds pnde ypvéa twa toApay h dvamvedoar Bracdrepov—yreirai tT 
ray év Trois iepois ypdupacw i Kal tm’ Gddov mporadey te emdverat. The 
importance of this fact in the present connexion is that it establishes 
the separate genealogies of the Armenian and our existing Greek 
codices. We must now take a further step. The Latin Version, 
although it is fragmentary and inaccurate, is proved by its readings 
to be the corrupt descendant of =. It probably dates from about the 
middle of the fourth century, and thus = is thrown back to a com- 
paratively early period. If now we return to the Armenian Version, 
it becomes apparent that at least as early as the time of Eusebius 
there were divergent types of text, which indicate a considerable 
lapse of time during which the divergences arose. This argument is 
confirmed by the fact that the Eusebian text points to a third inde- 
pendent type, which on the whole is nearer to the Armenian than to 
the Greek codices. The argument seems valid that Eusebius did not 
make his extracts from a work which had been recently sprung upon 
the market, but from one which had already undergone a long 
process of transcription. Thus the history of the text is adverse to 
the hypothesis of Lucius. 

The second line of evidence meets us in the testimonia which are 
placed under the text of the treatise. These consist of a vast col- 
lection of extracts from the works of Philo, illustrating the language 
and ideas of the De Vita Contemplativa, and tending to show, from the 
identity of style and thought, that the author is no other than Philo 
himself. With this valuable body of material we must connect the 
Commentary, which not only makes some additions to the store, but . 
illustrates the diction of the author by ample quotations from nearly 
contemporaneous writers, the general result being, in Mr. Conybeare’s 
opinion, to show that the language of the De Vita Contemplativa 
“bears exactly the same relation to that of these writers, as does that 
of the rest of Philo’s works. That is to say, it thoroughly belongs to 
what Liddell and Scott term the Roman Period of Greek Literature.” 
The language has the closest relations with Plutarch (p. 354). Other 
important facts are also pointed out. Several words are almost, if 
not quite, peculiar to Philo. A much larger number, used in the 
treatise and in the rest of Philo’s works, are otherwise rare, except 
in contemporary authors (“ contemporary” being evidently used not 
in the strict sense, but in that of belonging to the same period of 
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literary history). Some words are found nowhere else, even in Philo. 
And lastly, there is a considerable list of “syntactical and other 
usages, which, being characteristic of Philo in general, are also found 
in the D.U.C.” All this constitutes an important body of evidence; 
and Schiirer, who has derived from it decisive confirmation of his 
previous scepticism, has nevertheless to admit the strong impression 
which it leaves that the author of the treatise has “received Philo’s 
language and world of ideas deeply into his own flesh and blood?.” 
Schiirer further alludes to the fact that the younger philologists in 
Germany who are most thoroughly acquainted with Philo are satisfied 
that the work is genuine. In this investigation Massebieau led the 
way in two excellent articles in the Revue de Vhistoire des religions ?. 
Mr. Conybeare has added enormously to the store of parallels there 
presented ; and as the illustrative passages are fully printed in Greek, 
the reader has all the material before him which is necessary for 
forming his own judgment. 

The purely literary evidence will affect different men differently. 
To those who have no difficulty in attributing to the forger a bound- 
less power of refined imitation it will carry little weight. To others 
who act upon the proverb, ex pede Herculem, and believe that success- 
ful forgery in the name of an author, if not of high genius, at least 
of unusual ability and distinguished style, is an exceedingly difficult 
art, this line of evidence will come with almost overwhelming force. 
It is easy enough to imitate tricks of style, or to borrow some 
peculiarities of phrase; but to write in a required style, without 
betraying any signs of imitation; to introduce perpetual variation 
into sentences which are nevertheless characteristic ; to have shades 
of thought and suggestion, which remind one of what has been said 
elsewhere, and nevertheless are delicately modified, and pass easily 
into another subject; in a word, to preserve the whole flavour of 
a writer's composition in a treatise which has a theme of its own, and 
follows its own independent development, may well seem beyond the 
reach of the forger, and must be held to guarantee the genuineness 
of a work, unless very weighty arguments can be advanced on the 
other side. 

The third line of evidence is traced in the earlier part of an 
elaborate “‘Excursus on the Philonean authorship of the De Uita 
Contemplatiua.” Mr. Conybeare there points out various allusions, 
in the undoubted works of Philo, to the kind of ascetic life which 
was led by the Therapeutae, and claims to have established from 
these allusions the existence of recluses who had withdrawn from 
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Alexandria, and devoted themselves in their solitude to the kind of 
life which is described in detail in the treatise before us. 

Lastly, the same Excursus contains a reply to the various objections 
which have been brought, especially by Gratz and Lucius, against the 
genuineness of the work; and, in my judgment, it is shown con- 
clusively that at least several of these are quite untenable, and have 
no better origin than misapprehension or oversight. 

It is impossible here to test the force of these several lines of 
argument; for the impression which they make depends upon a vast 
accumulation of material, and an examination of minute questions of 
thought and language, the discussion of which would carry one far 
beyond the legitimate bounds of a review. The reader who wishes 
to form an independent judgment must work through the book for 
himself; and I must be content with expressing my own opinion 
that an exceedingly strong case has been made out in defence of the 
Philonean authorship, and that this ought to command our assent 
unless very formidable difficulties are presented on the other side. 
Schiirer, in the review already referred to, formulates a series of 
objections which have confirmed his previous opinion; and as these 
are probably the strongest which can be still relied on, I may con- 
clude my notice by an attempt to estimate their weight. 

In the first place, the collection made by Mr. Conybeare of allusions 
to the Therapeutic life has satisfied Schiirer that Philo knew nothing 
of the Therapeutae, not only because he fails to mention them where 
you would expect him to do so, but because he uses expressions 
which are inconsistent with statements and ideas in the De Vita 
Contemplativa. He appeals, first, to De Mutatione Nominum, § 4 
(Mang. I, 583). Philo, he says, ‘speaks here of the perfectly wise, 
who voluntarily renounce riches and comfort. But he does not 
betray by a syllable that he is acquainted with a whole colony of 
such in his immediate neighbourhood; on the contrary, he says 
such are scarcely to be found (omdvioy 8€ kai 7d yévos Kai pddis ebpickd- 
pevoy, myv ovk advvatoy yevécba).” The De Vita Contemplativa, on 
the other hand, says that such people exist in many places, being 
especially numerous in Egypt, and most of all in the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria (modAaxod pev ody Tis oikoupévns eori Td yévos . . . 
Tldcovager b€ ev Aiyint@ Kal Exacroy rev émikadovpévay vouov, kal pdduora 
mepi riv 'AdeEdvdpeav). The argument from silence may, I think, be 
dismissed ; for it isa form of argument which is always precarious ; 
and there are many curious instances of failure on the part of writers 
to mention what must have been quite familiar to them. Here, how- 
ever, we are not without special evidence of Philo’s mood; for it is 
equally strange that he fails to mention the Kssenes, who were 
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probably a much more numerous sect than the Therapeutae. We 
must not be misled by Schiirer’s description of the latter as “a whole 
colony.” Philo estimates the number of the Essenes as exceeding 
four thousand ; respecting the number of the Therapeutae we have 
nothing but probability to guide us. One or two hundred would 
abundantly satisfy the description which is given of the settlement 
near Alexandria, for the members are represented as all meeting 
together, and having a common meal, and it is certainly implied that 
there was only one assembly in a single room. The apparent con- 
tradiction also vanishes on a nearer inspection. Whether you look 
upon a number as large or small depends entirely on the standard 
of comparison. In relation to the population of the globe a certain 
class of men may be exceedingly small, and scarcely to be found; in 
relation to what you might expect, and compared with total absence, 
there may be a good many. Now in the passage under consideration, 
Philo is speaking of those who had absolutely renounced the things 
of the body, and devoted themselves entirely to pleasing God. There 
might conceivably be thousands of such men, and nevertheless, con- 
sidered as a constituent part of the human race, they would be very 
few. Some went so far as to say that the wise man, and therefore 
wisdom, were non-existent, for no one had ever been blameless, or 
ever could be, while bound to a mortal body. Philo contends that 
wisdom is a real thing, and also its lover, a wise man; and he has 
a Scripture passage which justified his position—‘“ Enoch pleased God, 
and was not found.” ‘Thus both the thought and the language in 
this passage are explained by the context, and are not inconsistent 
with the use of a different kind of language in a different connexion. 
We may usefully compare some statements in the Quod omnis Probus 
Liber, §§ 10 sqq. (II, 455 sqq.). It is there said that it is not surprising 
if the truly free do not come forward in great herds; first, because 
ra Xlav kaka ondma, and secondly, because such men have to avoid 
the life of cities. But 16 ddtyov, ef Kal omdvoy, otk dvimapkrov: for 
there were the seven wise men of Greece and others; the Magi of 
Persia; the Gymnosophists of India; the Essenes in Palestine, and 
they exceeded the number of four thousand. Here we have the con- 
tradiction, such as it is, fully exhibited within the limits of the same 
passage, and Grecian and barbarian lands alike proclaiming that the 
rare, almost non-existent, race was, after all, pretty numerous. 
I think, therefore, that Philo’s undoubted statements are not incon- 
gistent with the existence of little bodies of recluses scattered over 
the Roman Empire, forming a very minute fraction even of the Jewish 
population, and nevertheless, if considered simply by themselves, suffi- 
ciently numerous to justify the description in the De Vita Contemplativa. 
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Next, Schiirer finds an absolute contradiction between the views 
expressed in the treatise and the genuine opinions of Philo, as 
enunciated in De Profugis, §§ 4-9 (I, 549-554). I must own myself 
quite unable to perceive the contradiction. In both treatises the 
ideal of perfect life is the same, rov dytxrov Kal dxowawvntov povdrpomdy 
Te kat poverikdy Biov, to use the words of the De Profugis; or, to quote 
a more express statement, dipiorov dé, rd dvdOnua, 76 yap OeparevteKoy 
yévos avdOnud ear O00, iepapevoy ri peyadny apxrepaaivny aite pdvo. So 
far, then, there is perfect agreement. But in the De Profugis this per- 
fect life of contemplation is reserved for the mature man, who has gone 
through the experience of practical life, and it is said that the truth 
would properly blame those who inconsiderately forsake (aveferdorws 
droNetrovar) the duties of civil life; for they are acting as braggarts, 
and when without being perfectly purified they come to the courts 
of Divine service, they will start away from it more quickly than 
they approached, not enduring its austere way of living and its con- 
tinuous toil. Of this reserve, says Schiirer, there is no mention in the 
De Vita Contemplativa. But why should there be? ‘There Philo is 
simply describing the Therapeutae ; but nowhere in the treatise does 
he recommend their ideal life as the pattern to be forthwith imitated 
by all mankind. This alone would form a contradiction. Schiirer, 
however, contends that there were among the Therapeutae some who 
from their earliest manhood (e« mparns nAtcias) devoted their youth 
and bloom to the theoretic portion of philosophy, which is most 
beautiful and divine ; and the author evidently finds this not blame- 
worthy, as Philo does, but highly commendable. This is perfectly 
true; but then the men whom Philo is admonishing in the De Profugis 
are those who had not devoted themselves to either the practical or 
the theoretic side of philosophy, but were animated by an empty 
spiritual ambition, and were likely to turn in disgust from a life for 
which they were totally unprepared. You may blame men for doing 
a thing “inconsiderately,” and without any adequate preparation or 
natural gift, and praise other men for doing the same thing, if they 
act advisedly, and in obedience to the call of nature. I may remind 
the reader that this is a distinction of frequent occurrence in Philo. 
Jacob represents the doxnrjs, the man who is only striving after the 
better life; and this is the character with which Philo is dealing in 
the De Profugis, the whole passage being an exposition of the story 
of Jacob's flight from Esau. But Isaac was the symbol of “self-taught 
wisdom,” and represented the rare souls who seem to live by nature 
in a diviner atmosphere. For these two orders of mind different rules 
are necessary. The mass of men must strive like Jacob, and win the 
right to withdraw from the world and its cares, and give themselves 
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up to the contemplation of eternal reality; but the few may be 
offered to God in their childhood, and live from their earliest years 
in the society of wisdom. It seems to me, then, that the contradiction 
on which Schiirer lays so much stress is purely imaginary. We must 
add that, as Mr. Conybeare abundantly points out, such admonitions 
as are contained in the De Profugis prove that there must have been 
among the Jewish youth of Alexandria a disposition to adopt a life 
of solitary self renunciation, and an opportunity of doing so must 
have been afforded by some such society as is sketched in the De Vita 
Contemplativa. 

The next point need be noticed only so far as it affects one of the 
objections of Lucius. Lucius contended that the De Vita Contempla- 
tiva had all the appearance of a spurious appendix to Quod omnis 
Probus Liber ; for it refers to an earlier sketch of the Essenes which 
is contained in the latter treatise. But the latter itself professes to 
be the complement of a treatise Quod omnis Insipiens Servus, which is 
no longer extant. These two essays treated the opposite sides of the 
same philosophical theme, and the Essenes were introduced only as 
a cursory illustration of the general truth, and accordingly the 
description of them occupies only a small part, and that not the 
concluding part, of the extant work. An appendix, therefore, entirely 
devoted to a panegyric of the Therapeutae is totally out of place. In 
order to rebut this argument it is not necessary to discuss Mr. Cony- 
beare’s view of the De Vita Contemplativa. It is sufficient to say that he 
accepts the suggestion of Massebieau that the description of the Thera- 
peutae followed that of the Essenes which, as we learn from Kusebius, 
was contained in the Apology. There is no reason for connecting it 
with the account in the Quod omnis Probus Liber, whereas it bears 
strong marks of being a portion of an apologetic work. Otherwise 
the prolonged contrast between the Therapeutae and other professors 
of piety, and between their feasts and those which were held by 
heathen clubs and celebrated by Greek philosophers, would be quite 
out of place. The only difficulty which occurs to me in this suggestion 
arises from the large amount of space devoted to the Therapeutae in 
comparison with that which is accorded to the Essenes; but this 
might be explained by the fact that the Essenes were better known 
to the general public, and were less known to Philo himself. Besides, 
much as he admired the Essenes, he thought that the Egyptian sect 
had reached a higher stage of perfection. Whether these suggestions 
be altogether correct or not, the argument of Lucius at all events 
rests upon pure conjecture, and must therefore be set aside. 

The question whether the feast which took place after forty-nine 
days was Pentecost or not has no bearing on the reality of the feast 
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itself or the genuineness of the description. I think Schiirer is correct 
in his remarks on 60 érra €Bdopdidwv, to the meaning of which I have 
already referred. Massebieau understands the phrase in the usual 
way, and translates “apres chaque intervalle de sept semaines,” and 
points out that other clubs were in the habit of meeting fora common 
meal a certain number of times every year, so that there is nothing 
strange in the statement (if that be the correct interpretation) that 
the members of this ascetic society met together seven times a 
year. 

Finally, Schiirer points out what he believes to be serious divergences 
from the thought of Philo, having first, however, conceded that the 
monastic ideal of the De Vita Contemplativa, be it Jewish or be it 
Christian, rests almost entirely on the premises of Philo’s philosophy. 

First he calls attention to an apparent contrariety between the 
view expressed in regard to the abandonment of wealth in the De Vita 
Contemplativa and in De Prov. Il, §§ 12-13. In the latter Philo cites 
the example of Anaxagoras and Democritus to show that the wise man 
can voluntarily renounce his wealth, and relates only of Anaxagoras 
the story that he gave up his estates to his cattle. But the author of 
the former, though he commends these philosophers for giving up 
their wealth, blames them for not handing it over to their relatives, 
and extends the story of the cattle to Democritus. Even so; but in 
both cases the treatment is precisely suited to the object in view. In 
the De Prov. the philosophers are mentioned solely with the view of 
proving that the miseries which wise men have been forced to endure 
ought not to shake our faith in Providence ; for men like Anaxagoras 
and Democritus have voluntarily renounced the pleasures of life for 
the sake of virtue. Here it would have been quite out of place to 
interpose a word of blame. But in the De Vita Contemplativa the 
object is to show the superiority of the Jewish ascetics, and the passage 
says in effect —“ It is all very well to praise your Greek philosophers ~ 
for giving up their wealth: so far their conduct was right, but they 
did it in a foolish way, and owr men acted much more judiciously, 
following the dictates of benevolence towards others no less than the 
acquisition of wisdom for themselves.” In regard to the story about 
the cattle we should observe that in the De Prov. the two philosophers 
are referred to separately in successive sections, and it was not neces- 
sary to repeat in the case of Democritus what had already been told 
of Anaxagoras. In the De Vita Contemplativa the two are mentioned 
together, in a couple of lines, as men whom the Greeks celebrated 
because they suffered their property to be turned into sheep-walks. 
The story is actually told of Democritus as well as of Anaxagoras, and 
references to no very recondite authors may be seen in Mr. Conybeare’s 
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notes. A reference to the context, therefore, seems to dissipate 
entirely the force of this particular criticism. 

Next, Schiirer affirms that the allusion to fasting, like the grass- 
hoppers which live upon air, betrays a different tendency from Philo’s ; 
but he does not show in what way, and I have not discovered the 
inconsistency. On the other hand, Mr. Conybeare has an interesting 
textual argument founded on this very passage, in which he tries to 
prove that the De Vita Contemplativa must have been written before 
the Quod omnis Probus Liber; but for this I must refer the reader to 
the book itself 1. 

But Schiirer reserves what he considers to be the strongest argument 
for the end. This is founded on the alleged difference in the estimate 
of Greek philosophy. Philo learned directly from Plato, and speaks 
of him only with respect. This of course is a familiar fact, and hardly 
requires a reference to Siegfried. But the author of the De Vita 
Contemplativa, it is said, heaps insults upon Plato on account of his 
Symposium. I can find nothing in the text to justify such language. 
The author is anxious to prove that the feasts of the Therapeutae 
surpass in their temperance and their spirituality not only the wild 
orgies of some of the heathen clubs, but even the most celebrated 
banquets among the Greeks, banquets in which no less a man than 
Socrates took part. For this purpose he selects the Symposium of 
Xenophon and that of Plato, on the ground that they were deemed 
worthy of memory by men who, both in character and in words, were 
philosophers. This is the language of compliment rather than of insult, 
and it is the only thing that is said directly of Plato. The criticism 
of what took place at the banquet itself is another matter; and from 
this we can only infer an unfavourable judgment to this extent, that 
Plato would have been better advised not to have recorded it; but 
even this is not said. And surely, any one who knows the Symposium 
must admit that, in spite of its wonderful literary art and dramatic 
power, and in spite of the splendid rhapsody of Socrates, leading his 
hearers up to the love of absolute and eternal beauty, it contains 
much that would have been utterly repulsive to Philo, and treats 
without any definite rebuke a vice which was as loathsome to an 
ancient as to a modern Jew or to a modern Christian. The most 
ardent admirer of Plato may wish that part of the drunken speech of 
Alcibiades had never been written, and that it had never been placed 
on record that even the moral authority of Socrates was not adequate 
to protect him from the foulest insult, and may deem it strange that 
Plato betrays no consciousness that there was any insult in the case. 
If in saying this I am “heaping insults” on Plato, I nevertheless 
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regard him with genuine and unaffected admiration ; and it may have 
been possible for an ancient writer, whose morality was not that of 
the Greeks, to entertain a similarly mingled judgment. 

Finally, Schiirer is especially struck with the difference observable 
in a particular point, to which he called attention in 1880, but which 
is once more emphasized on account of its importance. “ According 
to Philo the ideal man was created without sex, neither man nor 
woman, or man and woman at the same time (De Mundi opificio, § 24 
fin. ; ibid. § 46: otf dppny obre Ojdvs. Leg. allegor., Il, § 4: Tov yevexov 
tivOpwmov ev 6 7d dppev kal 15 Ondv yévos haciv eivar...). He follows in 
this the lead of Plato, who has put forward the same view in the 
Symposium. And like Plato, Philo too explains the love of man and 
woman as the natural attraction of two separated parts of one living 
being (De Mundi opif., § 53: ¢pos & émvyevdpevos kabdrep évds (wou dirta 
tunpara Suortnkdta auvayayov eis tadtov k.T.A.). The author of the De 
Vita Contemplativa mentions also this very myth out of Plato’s 
Symposium, but expresses in the strongest possible words his own 
aversion to such misleading fancies.” I quote this statement in full 
that I may do no injustice to an argument which has been maturing 
for fifteen years, and which we must therefore suppose to be serious, 
though it makes one wonder whether Schiirer has ever read the 
Symposium. 

In the first place, we may remark, so keen a sense of inconsistency 
might have noticed the flat contradiction in the two passages cited 
from the confessedly genuine Philo. In one the generic man is said 
to be neither male nor female, in the other he is said to be both. 
Verbally no contradiction could be more complete, and if we did not 
exercise a little criticism we might pronounce it impossible that both 
statements could have proceeded from the same author. The 
contradiction, however, is easily resolved. We have only to remember 
that we are dealing with logical and immaterial ideas, and not with - 
concrete objects. In one aspect the logical genus includes all its 
species, and therefore the genus man may be said to be both male 
and female, the two species into which it immediately resolves itself. 
In another aspect it is without the distinctive marks which belong 
only to the species, and therefore if you rigidly confine your view to 
the genus, you may say that it is neither of its species. I mention 
this example simply to show that care and discrimination must be 
exercised in judging of seeming contradictions. 

And now let us test the alleged difference of opinion. The view 
which is gravely set down to Plato is expressed in the wildly comic 
and irreverent speech of Aristophancs. It is at least possible that 
Philo did not regard Aristophanes as the accepted exponent of Plato's 
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views, and it is pretty certain that his mind was cast in such a different 
mould that he would not appreciate the drollery of the man who set 
the company laughing even before he began to speak, but would 
rather be repelled and disgusted by this ludicrous way of treating 
a serious subject. What, then, is the view, not of Plato, but of 
Aristophanes ? One would suppose from Schiirer’s account that it 
was a grave Socratic description of the ideal and incorporeal genus 
of humanity, neither male nor female. But it is nothing of the kind. 
It is a whimsical account of human nature as it was long ago. The 
kinds of men were then three, not two as now, namely male and 
female, and a third common to these two. Every man was round, and 
had four legs, and four arms, and two faces, with four ears, belonging 
to one head which was supported on a circular neck. He could walk 
upright when he liked; but when he wanted to go very fast, he rolled 
round on his eight limbs like a tumbler. These men were so strong 
that they were dangerous to the gods; so Zeus hit upon the happy 
expedient of cutting them in two, as people cut sorb-apples when 
they are going to preserve them, or as those who cut eggs with hairs. 
The result was the present race, with its different tendencies in love, 
which, if the reader likes, he may learn from the Greek. This is 
what Schiirer gravely puts before us as the opinion of Plato adopted 
by Philo—except indeed that I have not introduced all the absurdities ; 
and it is for passing over in silence this sort of myth that the author 
of the De Vita Contemplativa is pronounced to be other than Philo. 
But let us suppose that all this was Plato’s opinion, and compare 
it with Philo’s language. The description in the Symposium does not 
use the word cdpa, but it is perfectly clear that real men of flesh and 
blood are meant; and accordingly the author of the De Vita Contem- 
plativa refers to them as diowpdrovs. Where in Philo is there any 
intimation that either the primitive man or the generic man had two 
bodies? Philo’s generic man is vonrés, dowpartos, ... ipOapros proe. 
This alone is sufficient to prove that the two conceptions are utterly 
different. Philo is moving amid the world of eternal ideas, describing 
man as he is in the thought of God; the Symposium draws a picture 
of exceedingly fleshly animals. According to Philo himself there is 
a Siahopa ruppeyedns between the concrete and the ideal man; but 
the former is dvjp 4} yurn, the human being that we now know, and 
not the farcical creations of Aristophanes. But what of the two parts 
of one animal? Philo here simply uses a comparison, kaOdmep évds 
(aov, as is apparent not only from the phrase itself, but from the 
context. He is here speaking of the first man, not of the ideal man ; 
and there is no hint of his being, physically, anything but man as 
we know him now. For a time he was single (és), and impressed 
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with the characters of the Cosmos and of God. But when woman too 
was fashioned, he recognized a kindred form, and she on her side 
saw no other animal more like herself, and modestly welcomed his 
approach, and so they were brought together like the separated parts 
of a single animal. How the keen discoverer of contradiction can 
think this the same as the opinion of Aristophanes passes my com- 
prehension. 

Thus it appears to me that Schiirer’s arguments break down one 
after another, as soon as they are subjected to a little of that criticism 
which is so apt to be applied to ancient books, and not to modern 
hypotheses. Mr. Conybeare’s arguments, of which I have only given 
the broad outlines, remain with undiminished force. To see them in 
all their details the reader must have recourse to the volume itself, 
where he will find a wealth of material, a width of scholarship, and 
careful editing, which are a credit both to the author himself and to 
the University Press. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 


Documents de Paléographie Hébraique et Arabe publiés avec sept planches 
photo-lithographiques par ADALBERT MERx. (Leyde, E. J. Brill, 1894.) 


ATTEMPTS at reproducing facsimiles were made as early as 
1702 (see Prof. M. Steinschneider’s essay, headed, Zur Literatur der 
hebriischen Palaeographie in the Centralblatt fur Bibliothekwesen, IV, 
pp. 155-165, edited by Dr.O. Hartwig). Naturally, as facsimiles they 
are more or less successful, but they cannot give an accurate idea of 
the shape of letters. This could only be completed by the process. 
of photography, an invention which is comparatively recent. We must 
therefore date photographic reproductions of Hebrew MSS. from the 
publication of Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscriptions (Oriental 
Series), by Dr. W. Wright (The Palaeographical Society, 1875-1883). 
Here a choice was made of early MSS., found in various libraries, 
beginning with 1073. 

These facsimiles are not classified according to the characters 
employed by Jewish scribes in various countries; moreover, this 
collection does not pretend to offer specimens of Hebrew writing 
after the fifteenth century. 

An attempt was made to represent the different kinds of Hebrew 
scripts in the Facsimiles of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
illustrating the various forms of Rabbinicad Characters with Transcriptions 
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(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1886), which is arranged according to the 
various countries where the Jews gradually brought about the trans- 
formation of the original square characters into cursive writings. The 
following is the classification :—Square, Cursive, and Rabbinic written 
in Syriac, Arabic, Yemen, Qaraitic, Persian, Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
Provengal, French, German countries, without regard to dated MSS. 
This collection represents MSS. in the Bodleian Library which are not 
always dated. Professor Merx has chosen, in his present publication, 
to represent Jewish writing in Egypt, of legal documents, by publishing 
facsimiles, together with transcriptions and French translations, dated 
1095, 1115, 1116, 1124, and 1164, acquired during his travels in the 
Kast. This publication will be welcomed by specialists in palaeo- 
graphy, also for its legal phraseology in Rabbinic language, as well 
as for the historical data of the parties, witnesses, and the judges. 
Prof. Merx does not mention another document in the same 
writing published by Professors D. Kaufmann and D. H. Miiller in the 
Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus des Erzherzog Rainer, 
Fiinfter Band, p.127 (Wien, 1892). 

The forms of the characters in these Egyptian documents are the 
same as those given in the Oxford Facsimiles as Rabbinic in Syria, 
and the continuation of the Bodleian catalogue will reproduce 
documents recently acquired in Egypt, both dated and undated. 
The same will be the case with the Persian Rabbinic characters. 
The Oxford publication does not claim to be a manual of Hebrew 
palaeography in general, but only as far as concerns MSS. possessed 
by the Bodleian Library, with one exception. It is, indeed, difficult 
to assign dates to Hebrew MSS., more especially to those written in 
square characters, a fact which Professor Merx proves in the second 
chapter, when he refers to a Bible in the Cambridge Library, and 
which is dated 856 A.D. in the printed catalogue, whilst Kennicott 
and Zunz refer it to the end of the twelfth century. Professor Merx 
has forgotten to mention that a facsimile of the page in which the 
date is found is given in the Studia Biblica, where the date assigned 
to this MS. is fully discussed. The same is the case with the MSS. 
of the Bible in Cairo and Aleppo. The third chapter contains Hebrew 
epitaphs found in Egypt, dated the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and he observes that surely older and perhaps very old 
epitaphs may be found in Egypt for the benefit of Hebrew palaeo- 
graphy. The words 77) ‘S\N remain a riddle if nightly read. The 
fifth chapter of Professor Merx’s book seeks to show that the Arabs 
have in some degree accepted the Roman Law as used in the Kast, 
with which they became acquainted through the medium of the 
Jews. Chapters six to eleven are devoted to the four Hebraico- 
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Arabic documents already mentioned. Here also some expressions are 
translated in a doubtful way, being technical terms often used in the 
Talmud, and many post-Talmudic, which are known only to specialists. 
But these inaccuracies do not lessen the general value of Professor 
Merx’s publication, viz. for Hebrew palaeography. The eleventh 
chapter gives tomb-inscriptions of the ninth to fourteenth centuries, 
to be found at Worms and Mayence. To complete his task of 
Hebrew palaeography, Professor Merx gives a document written at 
Spires in the fourteenth century. The last chapter treats of a fragment 
of an Arabic document on a papyrus, dated 691 A.D., which is at 
present the oldest specimen of its kind. 

For the benefit of our readers who are interested in Hebrew 
palaeography we reproduce a Hebrew epitaph recently found in the 
province of Valencia in Spain, explained by the indefatigable Don 
Fidel Fita in the Boletin de la real Academia de la Historia, t. xxv, 
December, 1894 (Madrid), not generally known to our readers. The 
inscription runs as follows :— 

1 This is the tomb of R. Samuel, Seypw 9 Sy 73pm 1 
2 son of R. Shealthiel the Nas?, swvon Ssendaw an. 2 
3 upon apom the house fell and he died 5pP} poy msn Spay 

4 under it, Tuesday (may he rest in the 3wbw oy ann 
nv ay wy nw 


3 
4 
garden of Eden!) 
5 
nyais now dds 6 
7 
8 
9 


5 the sixteenth day of the month of 
6 Elul in the year four 

7 thousand and 800 [years] MIND TID DDN 
8 and fifty seven [years ?] B yawn DION 
9 of the creation. May he repose in Eden! D3 ody [nxva]> 


In spite of some irregularities in this inscription (e. g. the sixteenth 
of Elul was not on a Tuesday in the year 4857 A.M., and N37 1. 3 is © 
considered as feminine: see the note of M. Israel Levi in the Boletin, 
p. 491), it is certain that we have before us an epitaph written in 
Spain in the year 1097 A.D., three years prior to that of Leon (see 
Dr. Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicorum, St. Petersburg, 1882, 
p. 187). 

All these photographic documents will be useful for the history of 
Hebraico-Rabbinic writings, in so far as they will complete many 
lacunae in Professor Euting’s excellent table of Hebrew alphabets, 
appended to Professor Chwolson’s above-mentioned work. With such 
publications as we have before us we shall soon emerge from the 
infancy of Hebrew palueography. We hope that Professor Merx will 
continue what he has so well begun, and, moreover, that he will not 
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be too much annoyed by critics, who take pleasure in finding faults, 
and pointing them out in rather passionate language. Are these 
severe critics always accurate in their own publications? we doubt 
it! Let us take as our motto “laboremus,” despite these few mal- 
contents. A.N. 


Assab‘iniyya, a philosophical poem in Arabic by Masa b. Tibi, together 
with the Hebrew version and commentary styled Batté Hanuefes by 
Solomon b. Immanuél Dapiera, edited and translated by HARTWIG 
HIRSCHFELD. Abstract from the Report of the Montefiore 
College. (Luzac & Co.) 


WE take great pleasure in congratulating the Montefiore College 
on the regular continuance of the yearly Program, issued by the 
Principal and Dr. Hirschfeld. After monographs on the historic 
Halakhah by the former, the latter has chosen for his subject a 
didactical poem in Arabic with a Hebrew translation and com- 
mentary. We must not forget to mention that both authors of the 
Programs have used MSS. belonging to the Library of the College, 
and more especially of those 400 acquired within the last four years. 
The Arabic poem, composed in the Maghribine dialect, viz. the dialect 
spoken chiefly in Morocco, is, according to the superscription in the 
unique Bodleian MS., by Abi Amran Misa b. Tibi al-Israeli of 
Sevilla, i.e. by Moses b. Tobiyah of Sevilla. The Hebrew translator 
and commentator gives as author Moses b. Tabi, a Maghrebi Jew. If 
he is correct, and we have no reason to doubt his statement, Moses or 
his family emigrated from Sevilla to Maghreb : whether voluntarily or 
forced by persecution, he does not say. Moses, anyhow, composed in 
the Maghrebi-Arabic dialect,and Dr. Hirschfeld was right in publishing 
his poem in this dialect, instead of converting it into classical Arabic. 
He says judiciously, in his prefatory remarks, that “Instead of re- 
storing the classical readings and correcting mistakes in the text 
itself, I thought it more expedient to leave the latter unchanged, and 
to place my suggestions in the notes.” He was also right in printing 
the Arabic text in Hebrew square characters, saying that “a tran- 
scription in Neskhi would wrongly impair its peculiarity.” There was 
no occasion for the apology for the reproduction of the Hebrew, with 
which Dr. Hirschfeld begins his Prefatory remarks, “Although the 
following Arabic text is taken from a unique MS., the evident con- 
sistency of its orthography and grammatical forms lends sufficient 
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philological interest to justify its publication. It was therefore a 
conditio sine qua non that the Hebrew version, which is only a few 
decades younger, should accompany its reproduction, although it is 
not distinguished by great literary importance nor handed down by 
reliable scribes.” The Hebrew translation and commentary is by 
Solomon b. Immanuel NDDND NTT “o1pd ; the last word, being an 
abridged formula of the last six words of Deut. xxx. 11, ought to be 
provided with points. N57 is given by Dr. Hirschfeld as ‘of Piera” 
without saying where this locality is to be found. There is a dis- 
cussion on the various readings of this word in MSS. in Histoire 
littéraire de la France, t. 27, p. 728 sqq., without coming to any 
satisfactory result. The word NOD? is explained by Dr. Hirschfeld 
as the Arabic (in Maghreb) xoaxds, which means a hollow-backed, 
broad-chested man. However, if XD is a Romanic word, xopd, 
according to our opinion, must also be one, perhaps lapida. 

The Hebrew text is according to the MSS. in the Montefiore 
College and in the Royal Library of Munich. The Arabic title 
mentioned above means 70, the poem consisting of 70 strophes and 
a postscript, containing, “moral and religious exhortations, in which 
are interspersed the chief philosophical ideas ripe at the time of the 
author. It begins with the Aristotelian axiom, adopted by Arabic 
and Jewish philosophers, that perfect happiness can only be gained 
by means of perfect metaphysical training.’ The author closely 
follows Maimonides’ Guide, which is often pointed out by the trans- 
lator’s commentary. As to the date of the author of the poem 
Dr. Hirschfeld speaks as follows : ‘‘ We have no direct information as to 
the age in which the author lived. Steinschneider places it in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, probably basing his inference 
on the period of the translator. Considering the probability that 
the latter was never in personal connexion with the author, it may 
perhaps be fixed somewhat earlier”’ We quite agree with Dr. 
Hirschfeld as to the earlier date, for the reason that the author does 
not seem to know the similar poem in Hebrew, by the Provengal Levi 
ben Abraham, composed in 1276 with the title of ownday wan ns 
(see Histoire littéraire dé la France, t. 27, p. 633 sqq.). Perhaps we 
might even put the Hebrew translation of Moses’ in the thirteenth 
century by reason of the similarity of the Hebrew title, which is 
also YIN ‘na. 

It would be superfluous to mention that Dr. Hirschfeld gives in the 
notes his emended readings of the Arabic text from a unique MS. as 
well as the various reading in the Hebrew text according to the two 
MSS. Having recently studied many Jewish-Maghrebi texts, which 
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were published in the JEwIsH QUARTERLY and elsewhere, he was 
able to give a list of grammatical, lexicographical, and metrical pecu- 
liarities occurring in this dialect. At the end the reader will find the 
translation of the Arabic text of the poem, with many useful notes 
concerning the text, as well as parallel passages of philosophers to 
which Moses alludes. Thus Dr. Hirschfeld’s monograph will prove 
useful for Jewish bibliography, for Jewish-Arabic philosophy, as well 
as Arabic grammar and lexicography in the Maghrebine dialect, more 
especially that of the Jewish writers. 
ALN. 


Moses b. Samuel hakkohen ibn Chigqitilla nebst den Fragmenten seiner 
Schriften. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bibelexegese und der 
hebriischen Sprachwissenschaft im Mittelalter von Dr. SAMUEL 
PozNANSKI. (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1895.) 


THIS monograph of 200 pages has for its object the life and works 
of the well-known Moses Jiqatilla, exegete, grammarian, and poet. 
If we say that of our author's works, there exists only a Hebrew 
translation of Judah Hayuj’s grammar composed in Arabic, the reader 
will be astonished at the material Dr. Poznanski must have collected 
in various authors in order to accomplish his task. And we may say at 
once he has well mastered the documents concerning Moses Jigqatilla, 
which are scattered in the works of successors who quote him. They 
are chiefly Judah ben Balam, Abraham ben Ezra, the Qamhis, the 
Qaraite Aaron ben Joseph, Tanhum ben Joseph, David hay-yavani 
(the Greek), and many others who quote him not very frequently. 
Our Moses, who lived in Spain towards the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century, may be considered the first translator 
of Jewish-Arabic works, viz. the grammar of Hayuj, except his treatise 
on Punctuation. It seems that our Moses, like the Thabbons at a later 
time, was called to France (Provence), to do his work for Isaac ben 
Solomon. This translation was published by the Rev. J. W. Nutt, of 
All Souls College, Oxford, in 1870. There exists another translation by 
Abraham ibn Ezra, which had less success than that of Jiqatilla. To 
judge from quotations which are collected with skill and discernment 
by Dr. Poznanski, we can say for certain that our Moses wrote com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalms, Job, and 
Canticles, possibly on other books also, although no direct quotations 
are at present found. Our author seems inclined to critical exegesis 
like Abraham ibn Ezra, who quotes him often. This subject we hope 
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to treat in detail on another occasion. That our author wrote poetry 
we know from Moses ben Ezra and Judah Harizi, who both speak of 
his excellent poetry, but neither his Arabic nor Hebrew poems have 
survived, except a couple of lines preserved by the former. This is 
the subject of the first part of Dr. Poznanski’s monograph. The 
second part treats of Ibn Jiqatilla as exegete. Next comes a chapter 
in which Moses is appreciated as translator of Hayuj. This is 
followed by a chapter which contains fragments of our author, viz. 
from his commentaries of the Bible, of his translation of Hayuj’s 
book of Punctuation, and finally the four poetical lines are repeated 
for completeness sake. Copious notes to these parts follow, con- 
cluding with additions and corrections. They show how well read 
Dr. Poznanski is in spite of his youth. The introduction gives a 
summary of the grammatical and exegetical literature before Moses 
Jiqatilla, which is brief but exhaustive. We congratulate the young 
author upon his deep learning, and we hope to meet him soon again 


in the same field. 
AGEN 


ny wox. By SaLomon BuBeErR. (Krakau, 1895.) 


THIS monograph of 250 pages in Hebrew contains biographies and 
epitaphs of rabbis, chiefs of schools, sub-rabbis, and of the chiefs of the 
Jewish community, who acted or taught during an epoch of 400 years 
{1500 to 1890) at Lemberg (Galicia), arranged alphabetically, with 
additions concerning the history of Lemberg, by the well-known 
editor of many Midrashim, Herr Salomon Buber. He being con- 
nected with the administration of the Jewish community of Lemberg 
naturally has access to its archives: with the help of these he has 
been able to master the tedious task. Histories of towns, congrega- 
tions, and localities are interesting to a limited public, but always to 
those who are natives of or somehow connected with them. Thus 
Herr Buber’s monograph will have interest for those who live in 
Lemberg, and perhaps for all Jews in Galicia. The enumeration of 
the works composed by many of the rabbis and laymen in Lemberg 
may prove a welcome addition to Hebrew bibliography, if not to 
Hebrew literature in general. The books composed by the rabbis at so 
late a period are merely casuistic. Herr Buber is desirous that the 
tomb-inscriptions extant, or to be found after searching, should be 
published, and the proceeds of the present book will be devoted to 
this purpose. Herr Buber is indefatigable; he has just edited a 
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collection of Midrashim on the five scrolls with his usual excellent 
method and notes. May he completely recover his health, which 
is sometimes failing, and thus be enabled to continue editing 
Midrashim. 

A. N. 


Midrash Suta. Hagadische Abhandlungen iiber Schir ha-Schirim, 
Ruth, Echah und Koheleth, nebst Jalkut zum Buche Echah. Von 
SALOMON BuBER. (Berlin, 1894. pp. 172, 8vo.) 


THE Committee of the Mekizé Nirdamim must have been in great 
straits for matter to edit when it agreed to include among the publi- 
cations for this year the Midrash Suta, by Herr Buber. The readers 
of this Review are probably acquainted with Herr Buber’s redaction 
of various Midrashic pieces, and they feel themselves under great 
obligation to him, especially for his edition of the Pesikta d’R. Kahana. 

Herr Buber’s work, however, has shown signs of an evident haste, 
the effects of which students could not fail to observe. Those who read, 
for instance, the reviews, by specialists, of Herr Buber’s editions of 
the Midrash Tanchuma, the Midrash Mayan Ganim, and the Midrash 
Agadoth, need no further details. But the most marked effects of 
this haste are seen in this Midrash Suta, which has just now appeared 
under the auspices of the Mekizé Nirdamim. As the Midrash Suta 
includes also the DWN WY NWS, the text of which, with a part of 
the notes, appeared in Volumes VI and VII of the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, it need scarcely be said that there is something of a priority 
controversy between Herr Buber and the writer of these lines. 
However, priority questions are tedious, and might perhaps lead to 
personalities in which the writer does not care to indulge. Suffice 
it to say that Herr Buber, in his haste, did his work in a careless way, 
every page of his edition betraying the superficial method with 
which he approached his work. 

First, as to his introduction. Students who are acquainted with 
Herr Buber’s introductions, know what delight he takes in carrying 
them to almost unconscionable and unbearable length. Now if 
there ever was a work at whose editing the enumeration of the 
authorities who knew or made use of it was imperative, it was 
this Midrashim Collection, especially the Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim ; 
for, not only was the world quite ignorant of its existence for 
centuries, but the only complete copy in which the text has come 
down to us, is in a most corrupt state. Every quotation made 
from it by the earlier authorities is therefore not only important 
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on account of its bibliographical value, but also, because it might 
prove helpful towards emending the text. But just when every 
philological and bibliographical consideration required it, Herr 
Buber chose to be short. Of all the authorities who quoted the 
Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim, he knows only a paltry half-dozen. 

The use made of this Midrash by R. Tobyah b. Eliezer, the author 
of the 210 np, the Paitan, R. Solomon ben Jehudah, and the com- 
mentators of the Piyutim, Rashi, R. Moses Tako, the anonymous 
author of D°'NWON) D'NIN ‘DIN’, R. Eliezer of Worms, R. Simon 
Duran and the author of the NITIN W715, has altogether escaped 
Herr Buber. In addition, Herr Buber, who also possesses a copy of 
the Yalkut Machiri on the Psalms, must also know that this MS. 
contains many passages which are only to be found in our Midrash ; 
but he makes no mention of this fact. With regard to the commentary 
on Canticles, by R. Moses ben Tabun, Herr Buber shows, by his remarks 
on p. x, that he never read it properly; otherwise he would have 
known that this commentary contains, besides the one whose acquain- 
tance he evidently made through Herr Epstein, a goodly number of 
quotations from NY” ‘BS Y’3 which are only to be found in the 
Chasitha and in our text. That Herr Buber in his description of the 
MS. omits to state the fact of the writer’s having published the text 
of Midrash Shir Ha-Shirim in this REVIEW, as well as that of the 
Seder Olam Suta in the Monatsschrift, is perfectly conceivable, since 
any allusion to these publications and to the writer’s name would 
have amounted to a virtual confession of a lack of originality, which 
was clearly Herr Buber’s earnest desire to evade. But is there any 
reason why Herr Buber did not mention Zunz, who was the first to 
refer to this MS. in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge (p. 277, note i, 
2nd ed.)? Again, why did he not mention poor Brill? All the 
learning displayed in par. 13, p. xvii, is directly copied from 
Briill’s Jahrbiicher, VI, 100, and VII, 278, without acknowledging the 
source. Nor did Herr Buber refer to Ozar Nechmad, I, 10, where it 
is clear that Reggio was in the possession of a MS. which, among 
other pieces, contained also the Midrash Ruth in another version, 
NNS OH. What is even worse, he omitted to refer to and make 
use of the Bodleian MS., No. 152; a MS. of the importance of which 
Herr Buber speaks in the Mabo to his edition of the Tanchuma, 
p. 71 b, note 7. 

And how did Herr Buber deal with the text ? To enumerate all 
his oversights would require a treatise; to amend them, it would be 
necessary to reproduce here all the Corrections and Notes to the 
Midrash Shir Ha-Shirim, contained in the July number of the JEwisH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, which has just appeared, as well as those 
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which are still in the Press. A few specimens, therefore, must satisfy 
the reader. 

In the first place, it is necessary to remark that Herr Buber did 
not give a faithful copy of the text he proposes to edit. It is true, 
as has been said above, that our text is in a deplorable state. But 
the recognized rule in such cases is to leave the text intact and 
indicate the emendations, either by means of brackets, or by giving 
them in the notes. I adopted the latter alternative as the only 
possible way of furnishing students with an exact copy of the original 
MS., without the slightest deviation from the only complete text of 
the Midrash Suta yet found. For this reason, naturally enough, 
there will be found occasional divergences between the text published 
in this REVIEW (JEWISH QUARTERLY) and that contained in the 
Midrash Suta of Herr Buber. But that is solely due to the fact that 
Herr Buber took most unpardonable liberties with the text. Thus 
Herr Buber has quite altered the orthography of the MS. without 
drawing the least attention to the fact. Our MS. having been 
executed in France, the scribe writes in the usual way of the 
Ashkenasim—always plena, as INDY, AYY, dN, Vw, IoD, Nn, 
min. Herr Buber substitutes the modern orthography, thus de- 
stroying the original character of the MS. for the student. Our 
copyist also writes yaw> for which Herr Buber gives yaund. In 
other places—to the number of about fifty—Herr Buber omits or 
adds words without indicating it. P. 7, 1.14, after 1]3—p’ both the 
MS. and the Machiri have the words }*8 ninw 1x, but Herr Buber 
omits them. P. 8,1. 14, after DIN fin the MS. has the words WD) 
na’pn by, which are all the more important as they indicate that 
all the proofs from the Bible accompanying the various groups of the 
seventy names are later additions, but the words are omitted by Herr 
Buber. On P. 9g, l. 9, after the word 73N) Herr Buber leaves out 
a whole Derasha, YIN Ww... WNW X, occupying in the MS. about 
four lines (ed. Schechter, ll. 203-206). P. 13, 1.5, after O'N', the 
Derasha of DvNID... nd NT occurs (ed. S. Il. 338-340) 
which is guaranteed also by Yalkut Shimoni, but is omitted by 
Herr Buber. On p. 38, par. 3, there is, after the word 0°30), 
a blank in the MS. which is followed by the words NOY yIb3 
pywwa AND pon nomy. Herr Buber found it convenient not 
to indicate the blank by the customary dots and also omitted the 
Hebrew words just given. Of course these words are important, 
showing as they do that some Derasha on this part of the verse 
is missing—and this Derasha is actually to be found in MS. 621. 
But on p. 36, par. 9, Herr Buber introduces, after the word abs, 
a blank which is not to be found in the MS. This Buber-made blank 
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is filled in the MS. by the words NUDY ODN OD. Of course these 
words have no meaning, but they suggest something like IvhW De¥ 1D 
as F nearly has it. Again, on p. 27, Herr Buber omitted a whole 
Derasha, consisting of four lines'from ‘NJ up to pynbsn (ed. 8. 
ll. 889-892), without giving any reason for it or in any way 
indicating that he is the author of the lacuna. To hide his offence, 
he leaves out the words 84 at the beginning of par. 14 before ‘NY 
as well as eight lines later, before IN3. 

Secondly. Can Herr Buber explain why he did not make use of 
MS. 626, Codex de Rossi, which I quote in my Corrections and Notes 
as E? This MS. contains fragments which, as will be seen from my 
quotations, cover about two-thirds of the whole Agadath Shir 
Ha-Shirim. These not only offer innumerable better readings, but 
also contain many Derashoth omitted by the neglectful copyist of 
MS. 541. What excuse can Herr Buber offer for this carelessness ? 
He cannot even plead ignorance, for he refers to this identical MS. 
in his Introduction to the Midrash Mishle, p. 14b, under “2 7° 3n3, 
where he says OF) WN “Y WITD 1D DIOP DMOND 4 AT Ty 1 AT ID 
wn ’y wanna wed sin qwND pnN OWI. Did Herr Buber 
write these words or not ? 

Thirdly. Brevity is not the soul of Herr Buber, and students know 
how fond he is of giving references, even when he could easily rely 
on the Masorath Hammidrash. But in our text he was exceptionally 
short and hasty, to the incalculable damage of his work. 

Here are a few instances :— 

Page 4. We have the passage nobws mann... wn wy Ns. 
Herr Buber in his notes 17 and 18 refers to Aboth and Yadayim, 
which, of course, “‘ every school-boy knows.” But the real parallel 
to the whole sentence is Midrash Mishle, ch. L—a book edited by 
Herr Buber himself !—at the beginning. 

Page 9. The passage commencing AY j2 N79 78 and finishing 
nda andps Herr Buber, in note 34, refers to Chasitha, which, as 
he himself confesses, has a totally different version. The only place 
where a version similar to ours is to be found is the Midrash Agadoth 
(p. 170b), edited by Herr Buber himself! 

Ibid. We have the passage of the two angel-songs to which 
Herr Buber gives no reference whatever, whilst an exact parallel 
is to be found in Tosephta Sota, VI, Cr. B. T. Sota, 30b. 

Page 10. With regard to the Aan by Np) Rashi and the Lekach 
Tob ought to have been mentioned. 

Page 11. Here we have the strange Derashoth of NPIn 7; Herr 
Buber refers only to the Yalkut. Passing by his neglecting 
MSS. we can certainly not overlook his omitting to refer to the 
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MN “A PAD in Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, V, pp.112 and 113. The 
parallel to this latter is the more important on account of its 
showing the close affinity of the Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim with that 
class of Messianic Midrashim or Apocalypses to which the p15 
MW" belongs. 

Page 14. We have the Derashoth on DYOIDA AX AID NY. The 
passage is, on account of its enumerating the various eras known to 
the redactor, of great historical importance, but is unfortunately 
very corrupt. All that Herr Buber has to say of it is that it “ requires 
explanation,” but without feeling any call to supply it. But why 
did not Herr Buber, at least, look up the partial parallels in 
Mechilta, 61a and b, and Seder Olam, ch. XXX, and Chasitha to the 
same verse, which prove greatly helpful towards correcting the text ? 

Page 18, note 96. Herr Buber refers to Peah, I, 11. Of course 
one knows this Mishnah, but the real parallel is Aboth d’R. Nathan, 
chap. XL, where the words 037 AYAIN occur. 

Page 20. 13) pny) AyD Awa jnIY 9. Herr Buber has nothing 
to say about it, though parallels to these passages are to be found in 
Aboth, III, 7 and IV, 9, and Sabbath, 151b. But he ought at least to 
have remembered his own Mabo of the Tanchuma, p. 62b, where 
the real parallel is to be found. The importance of this parallel 
consists in the fact that it suggests to us the source of this whole 
long Zedakah Midrash, extending over nearly seven pages (16-23), 
which is, as may be seen in my Corrections and Notes, the 13712’. 

Page 25. Herr Buber reads 1019 15, which is nonsense, but the MS. 
has D139, which ought to be corrected into DIIND. 

Page 26. yun) m9 84. _Herr Buber omits to give a parallel to 
Chasitha, yet it would seem that he should have given some sign to 
his readers that he had not forgotten his own edition of the Pesikta 
d’R. Kahana (p. 101 b), a reference to which is the more instructive, 
since it shows the way in which our redactor employed the old 
Midrashim. R. Tobijah b. Eleazar uses here our text. 

Page 27. prdynw 125 "INN. Herr Buber is silent. But he ought. at 
least to have thought of the Midrash Mishle (c. XIX) also edited by 
himself, which offers the only real parallel to the passage. Of course 
we must read nnd yp) instead of D"D). Herr Buber shows 
a lack of acquaintance with the works edited by himself, which is 
strange and surprising. 

P. 32, verse 14. Herr Buber reads 18 for anyone, but the latter 
is guaranteed by the Paitan R. Judah b. Menachem, who (ina MS.) has: 
nawd yawn noxdoa nw onan on SNdyay anon ciDI2 773 


1x22? ND. has hi 
P. 36. The Derasha concerning Pv is given by Rashi in the 
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name of Midrash Shir Ha-Shirim ; but Herr Buber does not mention 
this important fact. 

The reader is assured that the list of Herr Buber’s sins of com- 
mission and omission in the single Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim could 
be easily trebled, not to speak of the other Midrashim contained in 
the MS. But the reviewer fears to trespass too much on the space 


of this periodical. 
S. SCHECHTER. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 
BY RUDOLPH VON ITHERING. 


THE unfortunately unfinished work Vorgeschichten der Indoeuro- 
pder, found among the literary remains of the famous lawyer and 
jurist, Rudolph von Ihering, contains a considerable number of 
interesting notes on and expositions of Biblical themes which deserve 
attention, both on account of the author’s celebrity as well as for 
their own intrinsic value. I deem it particularly necessary to call 
attention to them, because, being the work of one who was not 
a professed biblical critic, they might easily escape notice. 

In harmony with the general purpose of his book, Ihering has 
specially dealt with the contents of the first chapters of Genesis, the 
account of the Creation. 

One of Ihering’s leading conceptions is the theory that the Aryan 
(the Indo-German) was originally a shepherd and the Babylonian 
(the Semite) was a tiller of the ground. With this idea he connects 
the story of Cain and Abel. 

“What is the import of the statement that Cain cultivated the soil? 
The fact placed in the foreground of this legend is true only in regard 
to the Jewish people; with the dawn of their history, agriculture 
already begins. Cain, i.e. the Jews, in contradistinction to other 
nations, have always been an agricultural people” (p. 109). 

Again: ‘Cain slays Abel. What is this precisely intended to tell 
us. If the object of the narrative were only to stigmatize the 
heinous crime of fratricide, why specially emphasize the circum- 
stances that one of the brothers is a shepherd, the other a husband- 
man ? 

“The purpose of the details in the story is obvious. If Cain typifies 
the early appearance of agriculture, his brother’s murder symbolizes 
the fact that husbandry—the most efficient method of making the 
earth yield up her wealth—supplants and drives out of the field that 
less perfect. pursuit—the tending of flocks and herds. 

“On land suitable for pasture and tillage, the shepherd and hus- 
bandman cannot both exist, Abel must give way to Cain” (p. 110). 

Ihering might also have added that the shepherd’s easy and 
enviable mode of existence, in its sharp contrast to the toilsome and 
distasteful occupation of the field labourer, is shadowed forth in Cain’s 
hatred of his brother. 
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Another wide and brilliantly developed generalization made by 
Thering is that the Semites, the agricultural people, were the 
founders of cities and thus originators of the higher civilization. 
This is Ihering’s explanation of the verse (Gen. iv. 17): “And Cain 
built a city” “it embodies the conception that among the Semites 
both agriculture and towns are very ancient, and date from the 
beginning of history. 

“Tn addition to this assumption of the early antiquity of cities, the 
legend also involves another assertion which is deserving of the 
closest attention, viz.—‘ that it was the farmer who built the towns.’ 
The aim and object of the statement that Cain the tiller of the 
ground also founded a city, is to my mind as indubitable as that of 
the detail of his occupation noted in the story of his brother’s murder. 

‘“‘Cain’s mental superiority over Abel, evidenced in his choice of 
agriculture as a profession, is again manifested in the weighty 
discovery that the town is a necessity to him” (p. 111). Compare also 
the remarks on the Sacrifices of Cain and Abel (p. 338, &c.). 

Ihering also has several notes on the scriptural accounts of the 
Flood (pp. 191-195), the tower of Babel, and the Confusion of Tongues 
(pp. 129-134). 

His glosses on the Fourth and Fifth Commandments are copious. 

Of these I select as noteworthy his explanation of the addition to 
the Fifth Commandment. ‘‘In order that it may be well with thee 
and that you may live long on earth'.’”’ This, according to Ihering, 
means: “If you do not show honour to your parents, then your 
children will refuse you respect. The evil example set will be copied 
by your descendants, and thus you will fail to prosper nor will you 
live long ; your children will be as reluctant to provide for you in old 
age as you have shown yourself toward your parents and thus your 
days will be shortened” (p. 54, note 56). The objection that the 
commandment was not addressed to the individual but to the whole’ 
nation and that the promise of long life refers, not to each Israelite, 
but rather to Israel’s lengthy tenure of Canaan, Ihering dismisses 
as devoid of foundation ; on the ground that, according to that view, 
the text should not have read “ that you should live long,” but “ that 
you should live in the land for ever.” That Ihering is totally wrong 
here may be gathered, at a glance, from the use of the word OY 
in Deut. v. 30, vi. 6, li. 3 and similar passages. 

On the Fourth Commandment Ihering has a curious hypothesis. 
Most peculiarly, he explains the words in Deut. v. 15, “Thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a slave in Egypt,” to mean that Israel 
should rest on the Sabbath, bearing in mind that even in Egypt he 


’ This is Ihering’s somewhat free rendering. 
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was permitted to rest from his hard toil, every seventh day of the 
week. Ihering briefly remarks (p. 143): “The Israelites’ overseers 
who superintended their tasks (2 Mos. i. 11) allowed them cessation 
from their labours one day every week.” Further on (p. 149) he 
adds: “The Egyptian task-masters showed no mercy to the Jewish 
bondmen, but yet they allowed them the seventh day of rest.” 
Starting from this totally unfounded hypothesis Ihering challenges 
the religious character of the Mosaic Sabbath, and ventures to con- 
tend (p. 146) that “the Sabbath was originally only intended as 
a secular holiday for physical recreation and not a religious festival 
on which Israel might have the opportunity of glorifying God; 
it was the Church which first transformed it into the Lord’s Day, 
a conception and an institution of which even the Apostles had not 
the remotest idea.” I only mention this to show into what absurdities 
deficient knowledge of the sources can mislead even so sound a 
student and—in his own branch—so profound and acute a scholar 
as Ihering undoubtedly was. 

How little he penetrated into the spirit of the Religion of the 
Bible and the conceptions of the prophets is also shown in his 
Excursus on the Monotheism of the Hebrews. To account for his 
want of breadth and to follow his course of reasoning (p. 299, &c.), 
one should know the second-rate authorities on which Jhering 
relied for his information and from which he drew his inspiration. 

The reader may with advantage be referred to his remarks on 
the social and political laws of the Mosaic Code (p. 147), the 
prohibition of usury (p. 252), the penalty of stoning (p. 177), the 
sacrifice of the firstborn (p. 342), the fiery furnace into which Daniel 
was cast (p. 129). 

Very fine are the explanations of the two Minatory Addresses, 
Lev. xxvi and Deut. xxviii (p. 139): “In the list of punishments with 
which God threatens His people for disobedience to His command- 
ments, fire is not named. All kinds of evil are threatened with the 
exception of that most destructive visitation. I cannot remember 
a single instance of a conflagration recorded in the whole Bible or 
in the Babylonian and Assyrian histories. How significant 1s this 
silence, need hardly be discussed. It points to the Semitic custom 
of erecting edifices of stone while the Aryan was long content with 
wooden huts.” Ihering might also have referred to the enactment 
concerning leprous houses (Lev. xiv. 33-53), where only stone dwellings 
are mentioned. Incorrect is his statement (p. 160) that in the Old 
Testament, the Temple is called Mount of God in allusion to 
Ps, xlviii. 2, Ezek. xxviii. 14. The latter text does certainly not 
refer to the Temple, and if the Sanctuary in Jerusalem is called 
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Mount of God, the title is perfectly justified by its topographical 
position. 

Ihering makes a curious archaeological statement, and indicates 
the authority which, however, I have been unable to trace. “ The 
ox-skin,” he says (p. 32), “was the Roman’s most primitive black- 
board. The Jews in David’s time also made similar use of the 
bull’s hide.” Where is the evidence ? Does he find it in the phrase 
(Ps. xI. 8; Sy and 7D nd3) perhaps which the authority on 
whom Ihering relied thought meant a roll of parchment. But why 
just an ox-hide ? Perhaps some reader will find the solution to the 
riddle. 

One could quote several weighty observations having no direct 
and immediate bearing on the Bible, but yet relating to the People 
of the Book. Unfortunately, the paragraph (p. 35) in which he 
proposed to sketch the characteristics of the Semites is not worked 
out. But in the sections before us the author found the opportunity 
of formulating his views on the important réle the Semite played in 
the history of civilization; and I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of quoting the following passage in extenso (p. 281): “The Semite 
has become the teacher of the Aryan as every one inevitably must 
become who comes into contact with a mental inferior. With- 
out the Semite’s aid, the Aryan would have needed thousands of 
years to attain his present grade of culture. The Aryan is the heir of 
the Semite. It was not necessary for him to commence from the 
beginning, and to learn everything for himself; without effort he 
has appropriated his teacher’s culture.” 

The following specially concerns the Jewish community, but is not 
absolutely correct, and almost sounds like an echo—of course well 
meant—of the social-economic sentiments of the Anti-Semites. 
It is unnecessary to say that the author of the Kampf um Recht 
condemned unjust attacks on the adherents of Judaism. His. 
remarks are as follows (p. 107): ‘“‘The Jew is no spendthrift; he 
takes care of his pence. Hence, riches acquired by a Jewish house 
are seldom lost by it, while Christian families after a few genera- 
tions retain little if anything of their acquisitions. ... It would 
be interesting to determine statistically in what relative proportions 
to their numbers Jews and Christians take shares in the state 
lotteries. I should imagine that the percentage of Jews must be 
very small.” Ihering could have mentioned, had he known them, 
the Rabbinical Regulations against Gambling, which place games 
of chance in the same category with theft and plunder. 


W. BACHER. 
BuDAPEST, 1895. 
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JOSEPH DERENBOURG. 


Two years ago it fell to my lot to write a short obituary of 
my friend Isidore Loeb (JEWIsH QUARTERLY REviInw,V, p. 1). 
With a sense of grief that deepens as one after another is 
added to the list of lost friends, I have now to record the death 
of Joseph Derenbourg, which occurred suddenly on the 2gth 
of July last at the age of eighty-four years, when he was 
ov yaw jpt. The deceased was born at Mayence, and he 
had to seek the means of making a livelihood which would 
allow him to continue his studies in Rabbinical literature, 
as well as in other Semitic languages, like his senior 
Salomon Munk, since at that time Germany had closed 
the door of the Universities to Jews. After having ac- 
complished the course of Latin and Greek in the Gymnasium 
of his native place, he went to the Universities at Giessen 
and Bonn to begin the study of Semitic languages, and 
took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy under the famous 
Professor Freytag in 1834. Simultaneously, as was then 
the custom with the Jews, he followed the course of in- 
struction of the Jewish schools in the Talmud and its 
commentaries. J. Derenbourg then accepted a tutorship 
in a rich family at Amsterdam, but left this lucrative post 
for Paris, as Munk did, in 1839, where he continued his 
Oriental studies under Quatremére, Caussin de Perceval, 
and Reinaud. During his sojourn in Holland, he began his 
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literary career by articles which appeared in Geiger’s Zevt- 
schrift. The most important is that on the writings of 
Isaac ibn Giyath (or Gayath), and extracts from the Uni- 
versity library at Leyden, of which Steinschneider after- 
wards compiled the Catalogue. It is probable that Deren- 
bourg wrote the following essays when still in Holland: 
(1) with the title Ueber das letzte Paschahmahl Jesu 
(1841), a subject taken up lately by Prof. D. Chwolson 
in the Mémoires of the St. Petersburg Academy, 1892; 
(2) Notes on Hebrew Grammar (1846), both of which 
appeared in the Orientalia, edited by Juynboll, signed 
Dernburg. At the same epoch the deceased began his 
Arabic publications, which we shall not enumerate, since 
Mahometan subjects have only a remote right to entry 
into a Jewish Quarterly. The new edition of Lokman’s 
Fables, with a French translation and notes (Berlin, 1847), 
by the deceased, has an interest for Jewish readers, since 
Derenbourg identifies Lokman with the name of Balaam. 
Between 1848 and 1860 the deceased was obliged to 
slacken his literary energy, having been forced to seek 
his daily bread. However, he wrote a notice on Maimo- 
nides’ Guide, which Munk was editing, and went on with 
his Arabic labours, editing together with M. Reinaud the 
famous work of Hariri. About 1862 he took up his old 
studies in Hebrew literature, writing many valuable reviews 
in the Journal Aszatique; he also published notices on 
Semitic epigraphy, and reverted to his old love, viz. Hebrew 
Grammar and Massoretic studies. His great knowledge of 
the last subject he showed by publishing critically with 
a commentary the famous Yemen Grammar, found in MS., 
as a kind of Massoretic guide, with the title of Manuel de 
Lecture, which appeared in the Journal Asiatique in 1867. 
M. Derenbourg then turned his attention to Jewish history. 
He published in 1867 his great work on Jewish history, 
which appeared under the title of Hssat sur Vhistoire et la 
Géographie de la Palestine d’ apres les Talmud et les autres 
sources rabbiniques, vol. i (history), now out of print. 
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He planned a second edition, enlarged by recent research, 
and with the addition of an index which readers missed in 
the first volume, but we know not how far his revision 
went, or whether it is found among his papers. The second 
volume (geography) did not appear at all, and as far as 
I know only the slips of it exist. For curiosity sake I may 
mention that after 1871 he entered into a political con- 
troversy with Geiger, the latter siding with Germany, while 
Derenbourg was heart and soul for France. This corre- 
spondence exists in print. We cannot enumerate all the 
minor articles which he wrote after 1870 in the Jowrnal 
Asiatique, of which he was one of the committee of publica- 
tion, nor those in other periodicals, more especially the 
Revue des Etudes Juives, his contributions to which would 
make more than a big volume. Here he tried his hand on 
Biblical criticism, Hebrew palacography, on the Mishnah, 
on grammar. The most important publication was the 
glosses of Judah ben Balam on Isaiah, according to a MS. 
at St. Petersburg. He was also member of the committee 
of the Revue, sometime President, and an assiduous con- 
tributor. It is curious to mention that Derenbourg did his 
most important work after his eyes began to fail, and he 
became, alas, completely blind. He published in this state 
the Himyaritic part of the Corpus Inscriptionum Senwti- 
cwrum, issued by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, of which he was elected a member in 1871. The 
same was the case with the publication of Abul Walid’s 
(Jonah ben Jannah) Opuscula (1880) and the Grammar 
(1886), both in Arabic ; the former with French translation 
and with collaboration of his son, M. Hartwig. Others of 
Derenbourg’s publications are the two Hebrew versions of 
Calila ve Dimnah, which appeared in 1881 amongst the 
publications of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, where he 
taught Rabbinic. In this collection he published, also in 
18847, Johannis de Capua Directorium Vitae Humanae, 
which is the Latin translation of Calila ve Dinvnah. 

The last great work of the deceased was the edition of 
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Stadyah Gaon’s collected works as far as they exist, in 
honour of S’adyah’s Millennium which fell in 1892. Generous 
subscriptions came in after the appeal of the octogenarian 
Derenbourg. He himself published in Stade’s Zeitschroft 
a revised translation of Isaiah by Stadyah. At present the 
edition of the Pentateuch by the deceased; the translation 
and commentary on Proverbs aided by M. Lambert are 
published ; and, we understand, Isaiah as far as the com- 
mentary exists, are ready. Derenbourg chose the collabora- 
tors of this arduous work, but M. Lambert will be the pilot 
now that the master’s hand is removed. Our consolation 
is in the words of the prophet dxny» jobs xb v3, and the 
collaborators are of vigorous age. 

Derenbourg was for a time member of the Consistoire 
de Paris; an active member of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, and of the Sociétés des Etudes Juives. He took 
part in preparing the Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in 
the National Library, begun by Munk, and continued by 
him and Adolphe Franck. The deceased was for a long 
time reader of Semitic for the Imprimerie Nationale; in 
this capacity he was very useful to authors, and especially 
to beginners. M. Derenbourg was kind hearted in every 
way, benevolent, and never despaired of the future, despite 
his terrible affliction. In that respect he was a Jew of the 
old type, having confidence in the future. He encouraged 
young students to work. Isidore Loeb, Lambert, and Israel 
Levi are in some respects his pupils, and those who survive 
will not easily forget him. To me he was a dear friend 
for nearly forty years. asin 

A. NEUBAUER. 


P.S. Tunderstand that the Committee which is directing 
the S*adyah publications has placed the continuation of 
the work in the hands of Prof. H. Derenbourg, son of the 
deceased. Unfortunately the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee are almost exhausted. 
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ON SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY BY EACH OTHER? 


I AccEPTED the invitation to become the Honorary 
President of your Society for the ensuing year with con- 
siderable hesitation. In ability and in learning I should cut 
a poor figure if compared with many of the distinguished 
men who have been your Presidents in years gone by. But 
the liberality of spirit manifested in your invitation, and 
the compliment contained in it both to me personally and 
through me to the religious community to which I belong, 
seemed alike so novel and so striking, that I dared not 
refuse your offer. 

Whether you will rue your choice remains, however, to 
be seen. 

Now in casting round for a subject on which to address 
you, I tried to find one in which my defects of learning 
might least appear, and in which, on the other hand, my 
qualities, or may I say, my peculiarity, would have the 
fullest opportunity and field. 

Running the risk of seeming unduly personal, may 
I briefly state to you wherein that peculiarity, as I suppose, 
consists ? 

I will put it to you as impersonally as I can. Let me 
suppose that one of you, a Christian, lived in a country 
where the vast majority of the inhabitants professed the 
Mahommedan religion. Assume, further, that this country 
was highly civilized, and that in all matters political, social, 


1 An Address delivered before the Theological Society of the University 
of Glasgow, November 25, 1895. 
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and even ethical, you were thoroughly identified in interest 
and feeling with your Musulman fellow-citizens. Imagine, 
further, that some, perhaps the majority, of your dearest 
friends were Mahommedans, that you had graduated in 
a Mahommedan university where all your teachers had 
been Musulmans, at all events in name, and that the 
man to whom even religiously you owed the deepest debt 
of gratitude and enlightenment was, if I may say so, 
a Broad-mosque Mahommedan priest. Let me further 
suppose that the literature you read and loved was, in the 
wide sense of the word, distinctly Mahommedan—so that 
a Moslem Browning was your favourite poet, or a Moslem 
‘In Memoriam’ your favourite poem ;—and finally let me 
assume that, as would be only natural, you were interested 
in the history and development of that Mahommedan 
religion which formed so important and subtle a part of 
your own intellectual and spiritual environment, and that 
you had read reverentially, if critically, its sacred writings 
and early records. Your position, at least to yourself, 
would be a curious and complex one. For to continue my 
analogy, I must ask you to make the monstrous and 
unhistorical assumption that Mahommed and _ his chief 
apostles had been themselves Christians, and that Mahom- 
medanism was often regarded as the true development and 
perfect efflorescence of Christianity. It was an axiom 
of Mahommedan theology, it almost seemed an axiom of 
Mahommedan culture, that Christianity was a religion of 
preparation, or a religion of childhood, or a religion for the 
hardness of men’s hearts, or a religion of contradictions, 
or a religion of onesidedness, but that Mahommedanism 
was the religion of fulfilment, the religion of manhood, the 
religion of love, the religion in which onesided abstractions 
were united and reconciled in a higher and more truthful 
unity. Christianity indeed, for all the Musulman divines 
and philosophers seemed to know or care, had ceased to be 
when Mahommedanism was born of it. 
Now if, in spite of all these arguments and assumptions, 
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you still remained a Christian and felt no need of change, 
if, while refusing to believe that the perfect or absolute 
religion either existed or could exist, you still considered 
that, in certain important respects, Christianity was, or 
might become, truer, purer, and wider even than Mahom- 
medanism itself,—if, I say, this was your belief, while what 
we have heard just now were your training and environ- 
ment, your position might perhaps be regarded as curious 
by your Mahommedan friends and fellow-citizens as well 
as by yourself. They would probably add to cmious the 
less gratifying adjectives of unstable and untenable. This, 
however, by the way. What I wish to indicate is that, 
with such a belief and such a training, you would approach 
the critecal study of both Christianity and Mahommedanism 
with certain special peculiarities. Many and many a 
Mahommedan professor and divine would be far abler 
and far more learned than yourself. But in the study and 
appraisement of Christianity, would you not have this 
advantage over them, that you would know it from within,so 
that much which seemed evil or irrational to them might seem 
reasonable and ethical to you? The same idea which, when 
expressed in a Mahommedan form, they understood and 
loved, they might fail to recognize in its Christian envisage- 
ment. But your mingled and complex training, half- 
Christian and half-Mahommedan, might lead you well, if 
your mind were open, while maintaining a full allegiance to 
your own faith, to acquire a truer knowledge and therefore 
a more impartial admiration for both Mahommedanism and 
Christianity. 

I can even imagine it possible that just because of these 
very peculiarities, and not because you were very able or 
very learned, a liberal Mahommedan theological society 
might invite you to deliver among them a Presidential 
Address. 

Now dropping my rather forced analogy, I naturally ask 
myself how can I best use or exploit my own peculiarities 
for your benefit ? 
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The answer seems to me to be partly contained in the 
familiar lines of your own great poet: 


O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us. 


It is perhaps no Jess useful for Christians to know what 
Jews think of Christianity than for Jews to know what 
Christians think of Judaism. 

But to consider the, if I may say so, insularly Jewish 
conception of Christianity, and the imsularly Christian 
conception of Judaism, would be obviously too great 
a task for a single address. I therefore only propose to 
touch upon some misconceptions of one by the other, and, in 
conclusion, upon certain peculiar excellences of either which 
are commonly claimed as their own special characteristics 
by both. 

There are several obvious reasons why the adherents or 
expounders of one religion should misrepresent and mis- 
conceive another. There is prejudice, there is ignorance, 
there is the natural habit of ascribing all the virtues to 
one’s own party, nation, or creed. If our party possesses 
all the virtues (and why else do we belong to it?), nay 
more, if its virtues are its characteristics, what can there 
remain for the other party to possess but vices? In vices, 
or at least in defects, its characteristics lie. Over and 
above all these natural and obvious reasons, there is the. 
following: the habit we all have of using another religion 
as a foil to our own. 

Comparisons are odious, says the proverb; but just 
because of their sting therefore are they made. The object 
of comparisons is to draw contrasts. But the simplest 
kind of contrast, as well as the most violent, is the contrast 
between good and bad. The deeper the shadow, the brighter 
the light. We therefore pick out in the contrasted religion 
those rites, laws, sayings, and dogmas which best set off the 
excellence and beauty of our own. All others we neglect. 
In our own religion we ignore the evil as accidental or 
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temporary: we accentuate the good as essential and abiding. 
In the opposed religion, on the other hand, the defective 
and the evil elements are typical, and the age, where they 
are most apparent, is for our purposes the most typical age 
in that religion’s history. 

And yet, of a truth, religions are much too complicated 
and delicate for such crude and clumsy comparisons. We 
cannot squeeze them into our systems and theories and 
contrasts without doing them violence. Nay, we often 
misrepresent—it may be by indiscriminate laudation, it 
may be by philosophic but inaccurate exegesis (‘making 
the implicit explicit’)—our own religion, as well as the 
religion to which and with which we contrast it. 

But if I have, by implication and innuendo, accused both 
Jewish and Christian divines of unhistorical exaggeration, 
let me hasten to add that in this very address, while 
reprobating their exaggeration, I shall exaggerate myself. 
For in order, within my short compass of time, to explain 
the procedure I deprecate, I must exaggerate it. To make 
you see it clearly and quickly, I must depict it on a scale 
which as a fact it rarely assumes, and I must ignore all 
varieties of manner and degree. 

With this caution and proviso, let me put the following 
question: when a Christian theologian, like Professor 
Pfleiderer or many another, is comparing and contrasting 
Christianity with Judaism, what is the Judaism to which 
he refers? It would be,I believe, most accurately described 
as a lifeless abstraction obtained by collecting together 
every feature of the Rabbinical religion, which either is 
or seems opposed to some characteristic excellence of 
Christianity. These features massed together he regards 
as Judaism. Such others as do not agree with them are 
either entirely ignored or summarily dismissed as excep- 
tional, untypical, uncharacteristic. And by this method 
he gets a most serviceable and attractive foil. 

In using the Old Testament, as an illustration and 
a proof of the Judaism thus obtained, Christian theologians 
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seem often to forget that all its twenty-four divisions and not 
merely the Pentateuch and the book of Esther constitute 
the Jewish Bible. The procedure they adopt is to regard 
every sentence which dovetails with modern Christianity, 
as not characteristically Jewish. What 2s typical of Judaism 
is the remainder. And it is just this remainder, plus its 
monstrous exaggerations and fungoid outgrowths in the 
Rabbinical literature (while all but these are rigorously 
ignored) which is Judaism. 

For example, the fundamental command, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ is not characteristically 
Jewish, but the trivial ordinance, “Thou shalt not sow thy 
field with two kinds of seed,” is delightfully typical. The 
fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, describing the prophetic 
conception of a fast, is not characteristically Jewish, but 
the formal ritual enjoined in the sixteenth chapter of 
Leviticus is. The omnipresence of God taught in the 
139th Psalm is not characteristically Jewish, but “I hate 
them with perfect hatred” 7s. Ecclesiastes is without 
question the most un-Jewish book in the Old Testament, 
but I have often seen the pessimism of Ecclesiastes described 
as characteristic of Judaism, and the pessimism of Judaism 
proved by an appeal to Ecclesiastes. 

The Rabbinical literature is dealt with on similar lines. 
If one Rabbi says, “Be not like servants who minister 
to their master upon the condition of receiving a reward,” 
that is not characteristically Jewish, but if another says, 
“According to the labour is the reward,” that is typical 
Judaism. If one Rabbispeaks tremblingly of the awful and 
holy God, before whom all men must bow the knee in fear 
and awe, you can quote it as characteristic; if another 
speaks of the forgiving and merciful God before whom fear 
may be driven out by love, you must ignore it as an 
unfortunate and accidental intrusion. 

In fine, the method of contrasts forbids its employers 
to attempt a critical appreciation which shall do justice 
to the varied elements of a complex phenomenon, or to 
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consider how far the elements of good may throw light 
upon the elements of evil; it induces them simply and 
solely to collect the dross and to fashion the foil. 

But I must not spend all my time upon one series of 
misconceptions. Let me therefore now proceed to ask, 
What does the Jewish divine mean when he contrasts 
Christianity with Judaism? First of all, what does he 
mean by Judaism? He means by it not the Judaism of 
the Rabbis, Christ’s contemporaries, but modern Judaism, 
cleansed, purified, and widened by the progress of the 
centuries. Or if he does not mean this, he means that 
precise combination of good and noble elements in the Old 
Testament and the later literature which constitute the 
basis of his own religion. By Christianity he means those 
specific dogmas of the church, which are opposed to his 
Judaism, in their crudest and baldest form. Or again, he 
means by it those particular passages and incidents in the 
New Testament which form a foil to his own conception 
of Judaism. Elements which are common to his own 
Judaism are not characteristically Christian, nor does he 
ever pause to inquire whether any of these elements may 
not indirectly have been either acquired, or at any rate 
clarified and isolated, for Judaism through the action and 
influence of Christianity. 

Any deep utterance of Jesus, however integral a part of 
his doctrine as a whole, if it can but be paralleled by 
a chance adage of the Old Testament or the Talmud, is at 
once dismissed as wholly untypical. By a combined 
process of disintegration and parallelism the most essential 
and certainly the best elements in the moral and religious 
teaching of the Founder are denied to the credit either of 
himself or of Christianity. But whatever in the New 
Testament is most opposed to modern Judaism, that is 
characteristically Christian. The barren fig-tree and the 
Gadarene swine, the demons and evil spirits, these are 
typical. The forced and inaccurate exegesis, the miraculous 
cures, the doctrine of the end of the world and of the right 
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neglect of all earthly affairs, the depreciation of family 
life, the furnace and the gnashing of teeth, the hypocrites 
and vipers and serpents and ‘children of hell, the spirit of 
God descending like a dove ; these things and all that they 
imply are characteristic and essential. “Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those that trespass against us,” is 
not characteristically Christian, but “These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment” assuredly is. The beauty of 
charity is constantly extolled in the Talmud, and therefore 
the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
is not specifically Christian, but if St. Paul asserts that no 
man can be saved except by believing in Christ, that is 
typical, and perhaps the most characteristically Christian 
sayings in all the world are the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed. 

It is not my purpose in this address to estimate the 
degree of inaccuracy in the various specific misconceptions 
of Judaism by Christianity or of Christianity by Judaism. 
But I shall now proceed to mention some of the misconcep- 
tions individually, not to adjudicate upon their measure of 
error as treated by the Judaism and the Christianity of 
this or of any bygone age, but in order to show you that 
the very same misapprehensions which are made by 
Christians about Judaism are also made by Jews about 
Christianity! I will not ask whether there now are 
phases, or whether there have been periods in the history . 
of both religions in which these misapprehensions contained 
some truth as well as much error, and whether therefore 
the moral of the whole story is that people who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. But through the 
close similarity of the charges, I will simply draw the 
moral of toleration and mutual respect on the one hand, 
and of the grave necessity for the utmost caution and 
circumspection in religious criticism and theological com- 
parisons upon the other. 

1. Apart from its alleged “abstract” and therefore erroneous 
idea of unity, the Jewish conception of God is commonly 
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criticized as ethically and spiritually inadequate. The 
God of Judaism is a God of justice, but he is not a God 
of love. Moreover, partly because of the external way 
in which he is regarded—he is without but not within— 
and partly because the only relation which Jews can know 
towards him is that of slaves to their lord, while their only 
service is that of an endless and unfulfillable series of 
disconnected and arbitrary commands; in virtue of all 
these reasons the God of Judaism is distant and remote, 
unapproachable, unattainable, ever sought for, never found. 
Such, with endless varieties of detail and expansion, is the 
Christian conception of the Jewish God. Side by side with 
it let me now place the Jewish conception of the Christian 
God in its contrast with the God of Judaism. 

To the Jewish mind God is a father in very deed— like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him ”—to his mind God is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy; to his mind God 
himself, the Father everlasting, is always accessible and 
near to his human children. Between the child and his 
Father in heaven there is, and there needs to be, no 
mediator or go-between. Great as the Father is, he is also 
ineffably gentle and tender; wherever the Bible mentions 
God’s greatness it also mentions his humility, as the 
Talmud says: and therefore God the father is ever ready 
to hearken and to save. Whereas to the Christian, God is 
go distant and so terrible, that he can only be approached 
and appeased through a mediator or intercessor, half human 
and half divine. He will have blood for blood, even if the 
blood be that of his own son. The justice and love of God 
are arbitrarily severed from each other: the Father is just, 
the Son is loving, so that the unity of the divine attributes 
is weakened and destroyed. The Christian believes in 
a horrible dogma called the Fall of Man, in virtue of which 
because our first parents sinned, every subsequent human 
being is liable to be damned everlastingly with real and 
material pains. The only method by which this frightful 
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issue could be averted was by the incarnation of a part of 
the Deity in the shape of a man, and by his self-chosen 
death upon the cross. Yet,even this strange expedient 
only partially cancelled the evil effects of God’s cruel and 
unjust decree, for he further arranged that none but those 
who believed in the dogma of the incarnation should reap 
its benefits. All others, and most certainly all Jews, 
Turks and Infidels who, living within the range of 
Christian influences, are yet not inclined to become 
Christians, God will surely consign to everlasting damna- 
tion in real and unquenchable fire. 

2. For a second and very simple misconception of modern 
Judaism by Christians and of modern Christianity by 
Jews, let us take the conditions which either religion is 
supposed to lay down for man’s attainment of eternal bliss. 
The Christian appears to think that the sole condition 
which Judaism imposes is the external one of race. The 
future life is the prerogative of the Jew, who will find in 
heaven ample recompense for his prolonged sufferings upon 
earth. The heavenly gates are shut upon the Gentile. 
The Jew, on the other hand, supposes that the Christian 
idea of salvation is restricted and immoral, his own liberal 
and generous. For, according to him, Judaism teaches 
that God looks to character and conduct, and to these only 
in his capacity as judge. The religious dogmas which 
a man happens to have been taught and to believe are of. 
no account or importance in this regard: the good life is 
all. “The righteous of all nations shall have a share in 
the world to come:”’ that, according to the Jewish divine, 
is the doctrine of the Talmud and of modern Judaism}, 
Whereas the Christian, or at least the Protestant, has 
devised and believes in a terrible dogma called justification 
by faith, according to which orthodoxy of belief is the 


* It is certainly the doctrine of modern Judaism. Whether it is the 
doctrine of the Talmud, I will permit myself to doubt. The mediaeval 
Talmud in this respect is no better and no worse than the mediaeval 
Church. 
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standard by which human destiny beyond the grave is 
reckoned and adjudged. Conduct is at best an adjunct ; 
without right belief it will, however noble, be wholly 
without avail. Only true believers may enter at the gates 
of heaven. 

3. No charge is more frequently brought against 
Judaism than that of a superficial and outward conception 
of sin. First of all the Jew does not really understand the 
full heinousness of sin, but secondly—and this is the only 
point I will make to-day—he adopts an erroneous mental 
and moral attitude towards it. This is partly due to the 
fact that he has never realized the true nature of goodness. 
He thinks goodness is doing; he knows nothing of being. 
Moreover, good doing is to him the legal performance— 
neither more nor less—an end of an endless series of 
isolated commands. Some of these commands are ritual, 
some are moral, but he puts them both on precisely the 
same footing of importance. He does not fulfil the moral 
commands because they are moral, but because they happen 
to be on the list, as also, by the way, because he hopes by 
means of them to gain a reward. ‘The consequence is two- 
fold. Either he obeys a whole string of these commands, 
and is puffed up with pride and self-righteousness, or he is 
conscious that there are a number of them which he has 
been unable to discharge, and is cast down by self-reproach 
and self-despair. Both these attitudes of mind, be it the 
proud and Pharisaic sense of “merit” or the apparently 
equally Pharisaic feeling of despair, serve alike as delightful 
foils and contrasts to the Christian’s conviction of his own 
personal unworthiness combined with a humble and 
sustaining belief in his reconciliation to God through Jesus 
Christ. 

An equally delightful contrast is afforded to the Jew by 
his conception of Christianity in these particulars. The 
Jew, he says, is humble and yet cheerful. What the all 
wise and all good God has revealed to him as his duty, 
that he seeks to do. God has given him the capacity to be 
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good and to do good, to choose the right and avoid the 
wrong, within certain limits, but God has made all men 
frail, and to sin in greater or less degree is a necessity for 
us all. Hence the Jew throws himself upon the mercy of 
God, and he believes that that mercy will be freely vouch- 
safed to him. Much he cannot do: very good he cannot 
be, but then he is but dust, and his heavenly Father will 
judge him according to his meagre powers. So simple and 
so encouraging is the religion of Judaism. Whereas 
Christianity teaches that the natural man can accomplish 
nothing, and that his utmost endeavours are nothing worth. 
All must be done for him supernaturally; by himself and 
through himself he is powerless. All those who feel no 
personal and inward assurance of salvation through the 
accuracy and vividness of their faith can but regard them- 
selves as sinners before God. Their moral virtues avail 
them nought. Whereas they who have this inward and 
saving conviction are, and know themselves to be, the 
salt of the earth: what need for them to labour and to 
sweat in the heat and dust of social service and moral 
endeavour? For them the goal is gained; the prize is won. 
They are filled with smug and puritanic satisfaction in the 
certainty of their own salvation, in the assurance of their 
neighbour’s doom. Self-righteousness or self-despair, these 
are the logical issues of Christian theology. 

The contrast, you observe, is in this instance, both for 
Jew and Christian, almost identically the same! 

4. A fourth amusing and yet highly instructive mis- 
conception may be found in the respective views of Judaism 
and Christianity (as interpreted by one another) of the 
relation of this life on earth to another life beyond the 
grave. It used to be commonly asserted by Christian 
theologians that Judaism knew nothing, in any proper and 
spiritual sense, of a future life. The true desire and 
longing of the Jew were for success and happiness upon 
earth: his ideal future was of a time when his own people 
should be restored to Palestine, and, with their feet 
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upon the neck of their enemies, should be possessed of all 
imaginable goods—real, tangible, material goods. Here was 
a capital foil to the Christian’s longing for heaven, to his 
yearning towards that unearthly life where his treasure 
abides for ever and where his heart is also even now. 

The Jewish divine, on the other hand, was (and is still) 
wont to claim that Judaism assigns to each life its proper 
value and place. “This world,” says the old Jewish rabbi 
(and our Jewish authorities tell us that he is but giving 
voice to the general doctrine of Judaism), “this world is 
like a vestibule before the world to come; prepare thyself 
in the vestibule that thou mayest enter into the hall.” 
But though the future life, spiritually conceived and inter- 
preted, is as much a dogma of Judaism as of Christianity, 
yet the life of the vestibule must not be disregarded or 
treated lightly. We are put in the world to make it 
better; it is not, and it should not be, as Christianity 
esteems it, a vale of tears. It is no merit (as Christianity 
teaches) to despise the innocent joys of earth or to be 
gloomy and sorrowful: it is as much our duty to laugh 
with those who laugh as to weep with those that weep, to 
accompany the bridal procession as to walk beside the 
funeral bier. Above all, no thought of heaven to come 
must prevent us from doing all we can to lessen earthly 
evils, to fight against oppression and cruelty, to rectify 
social wrongs, to establish social well-being. A kingdom 
of heaven upon earth must be the aim of man upon the 
earth: and that too is his best preparation for the life of 
the world to come. 

Such till quite recently was the nature of the contrasts 
drawn by Jewish and Christian divines on this question of 
worldliness and other-worldliness. But upon the Christian 
side the contrast is slowly changing, so that the Jews, who 
take their cue from their neighbours, will, I suppose, 
change their contrast likewise. 

For the true essence of Christianity is now said to 
consist not in a life to come, in the ordinary sense of the 
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word (that is slightly too supernatural for our present 
moods), but in a regenerate life on earth. “The kingdom 
of heaven is within you,” “The kingdom of heaven is 
among you;” and these phrases are interpreted to mean 
that the new Christian principle is slowly to regenerate, 
in orderly and stable evolution, the life of man upon the 
earth. 

A new contrast is therefore needed, and in these cases 
where a new contrast is needed it is speedily found! 
Judaism despaired and despairs of this world: it could and 
can only hope for improvement and redemption by violent, 
supernatural interference from an external Deus ex machina. 
This world is bad: man is corrupt: the future is hopeless, 
unless God in an arbitrary and lawless manner suddenly 
interposes his rearranging hand from without and creates 
a new heaven and a new earth. The divine spirit and 
grace, working from within, and slowly transforming man 
and his world by orderly sequence and rational law, the 
human drama regarded as the gradual evolution of God 
in man to better and fuller self-consciousness—all this, the 
distinctive note and teaching of true Christianity, is 
wanting utterly in Judaism. 

So Judaism which erewhile loved this world too much, 
now despairs of it ; and Christianity which before took no 
thought of this world or of the morrow, is now declared to 
be the religion which teaches gradual evolution and orderly . 
social progress. It is probable that the former and the 
present contrast will thus be reconciled: it will be said 
that since abstraction on the one side easily topples over 
into abstraction upon the other, the Jewish despair of the 
world was really material love of it in another shape, for all 
that the Jews hoped to get by the irregular and mechanical 
interference of God was but another earth, on which they, 
made righteous by miracle but with hearts unregenerate 
and unpurified, should wash their feet in the blood of their 
enemies and exult in riches and prosperity for evermore. 

5. As my fifth and last item in the list of misconceptions 
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I will mention one which properly covers a large ground, 
but of which I can only just touch upon the fringe or 
outskirt. I have already mentioned the fact that the 
Christian theologian is wont to regard Judaism as the 
preparatory stage of a religious process the culmination or 
fulfilment of which he sees in Christianity. In Judaism 
there accordingly inhere all the imperfections characteristic 
of such a preparatory creed. Christ fulfilled the law. And 
that is the best thing that can be said of it. Christ, more- 
over, was a veritable touchstone. The recognition of his 
divinity, of his higher teaching, of the fact that he did 
fulfil and thereby supersede the law, marked off, at the time 
of his earthly career, the open-eyed, humble and unpre- 
judiced Jew from his dull, proud, and jaundiced fellow- 
countrymen. Even as the few good Jews of his age 
believed in Christ, so the few good elements of Judaism 
were absorbed in Christianity, while its remaining elements 
which were not thus absorbed continued to form and to 
fashion the characteristics of Rabbinic Judaism from the 
first century to the present hour. Let me here add that 
a great and signal instance of imperfection in the Judaism 
superseded by Christ is its hopeless confusion of ritualism 
with religion, as exemplified by its dietary laws, its rite 
of fleshly circumcision, its material sacrifices, and its horror 
of outward and bodily uncleanness. 

How far truth amd misconception are here mingled 
together I stay not to inquire. Without comment I place 
alongside of this criticism of Judaism the following criticism 
of Christianity. To the Jewish divine, Christianity rests 
upon a perversion of scripture only excusable in the 
ignorant and the unlettered. When God gave his law as 
“an ordinance for ever,” he did not juggle with words and 
mean for a season. When God said the advent of Messiah 
should usher in the permanent reign of justice and of peace, 
he was not deceivingly alluding to a second advent, by 
which Messiah might perchance make good the fiasco of 
the first. Christianity is an accommodation and watering- 
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down of pure ethical monotheism for the benefit of the 
heathen. It was intended by God as a stepping-stone 
for the nations on the road’ to Judaism. The man-God, 
the Virgin Mary and her worship, the adoration of saints 
and images and relics are all accommodations. The doctrine 
of Judaism was too spiritual and pure for the heathen 
to adopt. A purely spiritual God, without mediator or 
intercessor, was beyond their ken and comprehension. In 
other ways, too, Christianity shows how the pure ore of 
Judaism was mixed with baser metal. An alloy may have 
been necessary, but it is none the less real. Judaism boldly 
grapples with the problem of evil, and rests in absolute 
ideal faith upon the goodness of God. Its trust is uncon- 
ditioned, though there be nothing between Evil and the 
Divine Omnipotence. But Christianity attempts to make 
things easier to the popular mind by the fiction of a Devil, 
who whether as Satan or Beelzebub or Prince of this World, 
plays so important and integral a part in Christian religion 
and theology. The Mosaic sacrificial rites were instituted 
because nobody at that time could dispense with sacrifices 
and blood, but Judaism has risen superior to all such con- 
ceptions, nay, it rose superior to them even in the teaching 
of the Prophets. Christianity was, however, compelled to 
return to the general and popular point of view of the heathen 
world —“ without shedding of blood there can be no 
remission of sin;” and hence it presented to the heathen: 
mind the materialistic but attractive doctrine of the atone- 
ment of Christ. The keynote of the Jewish and Rabbinic 
theory of Atonement is Repentance, the keynote of the 
Christian theory is Blood. Thus the same immaturity and 
prelusiveness which the Christian discerns in Judaism the 
Jew recognizes in Christianity. 

In all the misconceptions which we have been here con- 
sidering, it would, I think, be shown by an impartial 
historian of religion that truth and falsehood are strangely 
blended together. But if you, as Christians, are fully 
convinced that in these appreciations of Christianity which 
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I have ventured to submit to you, there is a large percentage 
of error, of prejudice, and of direct misstatement, I beg of 
you also to believe that such a percentage is at least as 
great in the current estimates of Judaism by Christian 
theologians and philosophers. Shall we do rightly if we 
say that neither side attempts to understand the other: 
each seems to move along a separate plane, and the high 
estimate of its own creed, obtained by a process of 
elimination and selection, seems to bear no reference and 
to contain no answer to the weighty attacks involved 
in the criticisms of the other. And yet perhaps such 
a creature as the “impartial historian ” of religion, to whom 
I have just alluded, can hardly exist. For can you estimate 
and understand a religion aright unless you have grown up 
in it or unless you believe in it? Are not certain aspects, 
whether of persons or of religions, only knowable by 
familiarity and by affection? Has not Love peculiar 
powers of criticism that are all his own? Even faults 
may have in them a soul of good, and become cherished 
for what they imply as well as for what they seem and 
are. May we not to some extent apply to our religions 
what the wife said of her husband: 
The man was my whole world all the same, 
With his flowers to praise, and his weeds to blame, 
And either or both to love. 

And now let me, in the few moments that remain, pass 
away from misconceptions to something at once more 
doubtful and yet more positive. Let us imagine that 
there existed now, or that there should come to exist, a 
religious community, of which the adherents called them- 
selves neither Jews nor Christians, but simply Theists, like 
Mr. Voysey’s congregation in London, or used some other 
similar appellation. Let us further imagine that this 
community had been equally recruited in its formation 
both from whilom Jews and whilom Christians, and that 
they attempted to ascertain which among the various 
tenets of their faith were due more distinctively to 
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Christianity, and which of them were due more distinc- 
tively to Judaism. 

I fancy that about some of them they would find it very 
difficult to come to any final agreement. On a division 
the numbers would be equal on either side. Assuming 
that each section still retained a deep affection for the 
mother faith, it is likely that either party would claim 
the source of certain common tenets for its own original 
creed. Thus the Love of God, the deep sense of sin, the 
need and nature of a true atonement, might probably be 
claimed alike by both Christian and Jew. Yet with regard 
to certain other of their tenets, we might perhaps assume 
a sufficient detachment from the religions of their earlier 
life to enable them to arrive, by an adequate majority, at 
some satisfactory understanding. 

1. The first entry upon the Jewish list would be the con- 
ception of Deity. The love of God which is also justice, the 
justice of God which is also love: the Unity, manifested alike 
in God’s transcendence beyond the world and in his imma- 
nence within it, but most of all in his own self-consciousness, 
the eternal harmony and changelessness of the divine nature, 
the absence of intermediary upon the one hand or of enemy 
upon the other between the human child and the Divine 
Father, — these things, in which our new community ex 
hypothest believe, they will regard as a debt they owe not 
to Christianity but to Judaism. . 

2. Next to this fundamental conception of their faith, 
they will regard as Jewish the relation which they believe 
to subsist between Religion and Morality. Not through 
belief but through conduct lies the best and surest approach 
towards God, and in the last resort, however dangerous the 
opposition, man 7s “ justified” of works rather than of faith. 
“ Religion,” says Robertson somewhere, “is goodness. To 
love God and to love man is Christianity: all else is only 
husk and shell.” A Jewish Robertson would say precisely 
the same, putting Judaism in the place of Christianity, and 
in the opinion of our latter-day theists, he would say it 
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with greater truth. To believe in God according to certain 
metaphysical formulae, to believe in the accuracy of 
certain narratives or in some particular interpretation of 
their most doubtful and difficult parts, to believe in 
three rather than in two or in four fixed “aspects” or 
troatdces of Deity,—these things do not constitute the 
substance of religion, but rather “to do justice, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

3. Hence, as the third entry on the Jewish side of the 
account, will come that practical desire to redress social 
wrongs, and to maintain and develop social right, which 
is so permanent a characteristic of our own age. I know 
that Christian writers are at present actively engaged in 
claiming this feature too of an unsectarian and labelless 
religion as purely Christian, but a truer view of history 
would, I think, regard it as essentially Jewish, reflected 
and manifested alike in Jewish legislation, in Jewish 
prophecy, and in the Jewish life and literature of the later 
and post-biblical periods. “Seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” “Let 
judgment run down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” Yes, justice and ever again justice: yes, 
righteousness and ever again righteousness: these watch- 
words of religion are intrinsically and essentially Judaic. 
“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” So says 
St. James. Yes, but does not Luther say that St. James 
is a Judaizer ? 

4. A fourth element which the Jewish members of 
our imaginary religion seem to have contributed to the 
common stock is the love of the community. ‘Their ideal 
of life is social: first the home, with all its sanctities—and 
the Jew always prides himself upon the cohesion and purity 
of his home life—and then the home broadening out into 
the wider brotherhood of the religious community. The 
Jewish idea and ideal of the relation of the individual to 
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the community come strangely near to the Hellenic idea 
and ideal of the relation of the citizen to the state. There 
is nobody and there is nothing between man and God: and 
yet man is hardly human in isolation, whether from the 
point of view of politics, or from the point of view of 
religion. The hermit, or the ascetic, or the monk could 
never have become religious ideals to any pure development 
of Judaism, uncrossed by alien influences from without. 

5. There is a quality of which modern Jews often boast. 
as regards their own religion, which many thinkers would 
not regard as a quality at all, and yet our theistic com- 
munity might be inclined to set it down as a good thing 
to the credit of the Jewish list. It is simplicity. Our 
theists and modern Jews seem alike in this: they have few 
dogmas ; and those they have are, in a certain sense, com- 
prehensible by all. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God; 
the Lord is one.” “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” “Through thy 
light we see light,’—the doctrines or dogmas contained 
in verses such as these, which are the common property 
both of the theist and the Jew, seem to appeal at once to 
the sage and to the clodhopper, and to be capable of uniting 
them actively together within a single community. The 
clodhopper need not feel that his religion is other than the 
sage’s: the sage need not feel that his religion is too hope- 
lessly removed from the clodhopper’s. The philosopher . 
will fill out those great and simple sayings with a wider 
and a deeper meaning: but, in order to accept them as his 
own, he will not have to explain them away. Simplicity 
and comprehensive unity, as thus explained and defined, 
will therefore be put down to the credit of Judaism. 

6. A sixth and final Jewish excellence may be found 
in a quality a little difficult to explain, but yet perfectly 
real. We might paraphrase it as the religious transfigura- 
tion of the natural life. Religion in everyday life is 
a characteristic Jewish ideal. The profound utterance of 
the Midrash that “man must serve God with his evil 
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inclination no less than with his good” contains within 
it a vital element of Judaism. It means that those sides 
and elements in life which rest fundamentally upon mere 
animal impulse—eating and drinking, the procreation of 
children, the acquisition of wealth—must be transfigured 
by religion, and become themselves part and parcel of our 
service of God. Nor, so far as they are themselves a pleasure 
to the “natural” man, shall they cease to be a pleasure to 
the man transfigured. For Judaism is essentially a religion 
of joy, and the Jews have ever found in their service of 
God, however strangely manifested to unaccustomed eyes, 
a joy and a beatitude, upon the average, in all probability, 
deeper, more constant, and more pervading than has accom- 
panied the service of any other religious brotherhood or 
community. It is customary, in books of Christian theolo- 
gians, to label only the casuistical dialectic of St. Paul or 
any other feature of his teaching which is unsympathetic 
to the writer as specifically Jewish. But there is no more 
Jewish verse—and we may take it even in a wider or more 
general sense than he originally meant it—through all his 
epistles than this: “ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Even sleep 
may be turned into a service of God, says Maimonides, 
quoting the adage of the Talmudic doctors, “ Let all thy 
doings be wrought in heaven's name.” 

I pass now to those elements in their theistic faith which 
the members of our imaginary community would ascribe to 
the influence and credit of Christianity. 

1. First of all will come a high and spiritual estimate 
of suffering and sorrow. “Adversity is the blessing of the 
New Testament.” No race has shown so high a capacity 
for martyrdom, or has produced so many martyrs, as the 
Jews. “If there are ranks in suffering, Israel takes pre- 
cedence of all the nations: if the duration of sorrows 
and the patience with which they are borne ennoble, the 
Jews are among the aristocracy of every land.” Never- 
theless, the adequate appreciation of sorrow and of suf- 
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fering, and of their place and value in human life, is due 
rather to Christianity than to Judaism. The philosophic 
idealism of Plato which taught that it is better to suffer 
wrong than to inflict it, that the misery of wickedness 
is greater far than the misery of pain, und that the highest 
joy may be realized in a life of suffering consciously 
incurred for the sake of goodness and of truth, was first 
preached as a religious faith by Jesus and his disciples. 

2. And, secondly, they would decide that their conception 
of sacrifice and self-sacrifice was originally or distinctively 
Christian. These two items are also mentioned by Paulsen 
in his delightful System der EHthik among the three or 
four great truths which Christianity has graven on the 
spiritual life of man. For the honour of the other two 
Jew and Christian might justly wrangle, but if, as 
Paulsen puts it, the world realizes that it lives through 
the voluntary self-sacrifice, even unto death, of the innocent 
and the just, this should, I fancy, be put down to the dis- 
tinctive glory of Christianity. It is true that if, as Paulsen 
also says, the history of humanity be the history of mar- 
tyrdom, and if the text of the sermon which is constituted 
by that history be the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, the 
ultimate source which we seek is in the Old Testament and 
not in the New. But it is a singular fact that even as 
that wonderful chapter is almost unprepared for by what 
precedes it and wholly fails to influence what follows, so it 
seems to have had comparatively little effect upon the 
general trend and development of Jewish theology and 
religion. If the spring, therefore, lies on Jewish soil, the 
fructifying river is Christian. 

3. Perhaps our imaginary community would put as 
a third item upon the Christian list their religious views 
about enemies. They would not fail to allow that the 
assertion “Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy, by whomsoever made, was an unfair misrepresenta- 
tion of Old Testament teaching; but they would agree that 
the injunction “ Bless them that curse you, do good to them 
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that hate you, pray for them which despitefully use you,” 
and the dying appeal “ Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do,” suggest an ideal of conduct which, 
though by none perhaps more conspicuously neglected than 
by the nominal disciples of their Master, has sunk deep 
into the human consciousness, and will never lose to the 
mind of civilized man either its value or its truth. 

4. For the fourth item on the Christian side of the 
account, they would put down the value which their 
religious tenets compel them to assign to the human souls 
of all men, whether wise or stupid, bad or good, civilized 
or outcast. Every man, black or white, cultured or savage, 
is a child of God, and must therefore have independent 
value in our own eyes and in the eyes of Deity. Before 
God the difference between saint and sinner fades away. 
Even as a unit or a million subtracted from infinity leaves 
equally infinity, so when we bring our best unto him, we 
feel that we are unprofitable servants still and no merit 
pertains tous. The yearning pity for the sinner and the out- 
cast, the humility of the true saver of souls who, while never 
ceasing to accentuate the horror of sin, bridges over and 
even annuls the moral chasm between the basest criminal 
and himself, have been delightful characteristics of both 
the two great branches of Christianity in their highest and 
purest forms. 

5. As a fifth item they would certainly reckon the 
absolute freedom of their religion from any connexion 
with race. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: 
all are one before God.” “Before God” the adherents of 
our imaginary religion are wont to say, and they count 
it higher than the words of the original: but none the less, 
they recognize and acknowledge the debt. 

6. Then finally, as a sixth and last item (though perhaps 
the majority might here be smaller), they would assign 
to the credit of Christianity the very subordinate place 
occupied in their religion by ritual, and the complete 
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avoidance by their creed of all possible confusion between 
outward and inward purity. They would freely allow that 
the original impetus, nay more, the very terms of their 
tenet, are prophetic and Jewish: “I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ with its many parallels in Old Testament litera- 
ture, contains the whole doctrine in a nutshell ; but at the 
same time these great sayings were never allowed to exercise 
adequate influence upon the laws and customs and ritual 
of the Jewish religion until quite modern days. Christ 
took up the teaching and enlarged it, so that, upon the 
whole, his great maxim, “Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man: but that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man,” must be regarded as original 
to himself, and the doctrine which is based upon it must be 
set down to the credit of Christianity. 

The members of our imaginary community would do 
wisely to raise no further debate as to the comparative 
worth and excellence of the half-dozen items which have 
been respectively assigned to Jewish and to Christian 
sources. They will rather be grateful to both religions for 
the elements of good and truth which they have contributed 
to the common store. Some of them they will recognize as 
complementary to each other, none, I think, as antagonistic. 
Most of them, in a greater or lesser measure of purity, 
are now possessed alike by both the religions which first 
produced them; and if either is eager to claim them as its. 
own children and property, that only shows how satis- 
factorily they have been absorbed by both. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: the way 
by which one pilgrim travels seems strange and rugged 
to another, and yet perhaps it is well for him to learn 
something of his fellow-pilgrim’s road. At least let him 
realize that the many pathways may all lead Godward, 
and that the world is richer for that the paths are not 
a few. 

C. G. MonrTEFrore. 
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JEWISH INFORMERS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


In the Jewry of the Middle Ages, the Informer was the one 
person excluded from the consideration for which the Jew 
is proverbial. With the extinction of the Jewish polity, 
the administration of the criminal law was long removed 
from the Jewish people: yet, as regards the informer, 
it was still in vogue and permitted. In other cases, it was 
contrary to the spirit of the Jewish law to inflict punish- 
ment without due warning; but in the instance to which 
we refer, punishment was forthwith and summarily dealt 
out. Asa rule, too, the accused had the privilege accorded 
by law of being present while the testimony of witnesses 
was being taken; but in this instance, the trial might be 
conducted and the verdict pronounced in the absence of 
the accused. 

The severity of the rules which governed this exceptional 
instance found, it is true, its fullest corroboration in the 
Talmud; but, apart from this consideration, it was a neces- 
sity, a social measure, a sort of justice demanded by the 
exigencies of social life. The Jewry of the Middle Ages 
resembled a beleaguered city, which had to treat every 
attempt at betrayal with the utmost rigour. The informer 
was outlawed, for he it was who increased of his own will 
the danger into which the community was unwillingly 
plunged. Thus, according to the Hebrew equivalent in 
which active and passive form are identical’, the one who 
delivers up becomes one who is delivered up. 

1 This is already observed, if not in the actual words, by the hohe 
R. Low, and handed down by his pupil R. Jom Tob Heller (210 oy meron, 
Nedarim, X, 3). 
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The justice which was exercised in this connexion was 
naturally one without annals. A burial-ground of nameless 
ones in the midst of the vast burial-place of the Past—such 
appears retrospectively this piece of silent history. More- 
over, evidence is not wanting that in every age there was 
cause for setting in motion this last sad remnant of the 
Jewish penal code. We have to thank specially the 
Responsum-literature of the Hispano-Arabic epoch for 
our information concerning these obscure incidents, and 
for the almost unbroken survey of a department of Jewish 
social life which has remained in the dark. 

The earliest accounts with regard to informing among 
Jews come to us from countries under Arabian rule. Jewish 
history has handed down in Khalfa Ibn Al-Agab and his 
son Chajjim the names of informers who, about 1089, forced 
a man like Isaac Alfasi, in consequence of their denuncia- 
tions, to leave his North-African home and to flee to Spain?. 
Here we see his great pupil, Joseph Ibn Migosh, carrying 
out with inexorable rigour the rules concerning informers. 
Two hundred years later, it was still fresh in the memory 
of Spaniards that the great Talmudic scholar of Lucena 
had an informer stoned at the outgoing of the Day of 
Atonement which fell on a Sabbath ”. 

Maimini may just as weil, therefore, have had in mind 
the extreme Maghreb, i.e. Morocco, as Spain, his home in 
the West, when he from Egypt hands down in his Code. 
of Laws the statement of fact that in the cities of the West 
the punishment of informers is a matter of daily occurrence’. 
In the Statute which the representatives of the Jewish 
communities of Catalonia and Valencia signed on Sept. 25, 
1354, the extirpation of informers is decided upon as a 

* Abraham Ibn Daid (v. Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, p. 15) 
says: 122 DYN) ANaydN yA EID WIN2 wm. The North African Seadyah 
Ibn Danan (nn2 TIN, p. 5) adds Sxaw oywin Ow. 

? map prs (Responsa of Juda b. Ascher), f. ma: ya nda 9 Spow asynw ra) 
mp2 Newa naw2 nym Sow o”Ava modN ANN VoNd wn. 


Spm don’t, VITL, rr: oa va orn ond ayer ya py $23 Own 
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public business, for the regulation of which taxes are to be 
levied’. The Jews of Navarre adopt the same measures 
in 1363 by the Statute of the Aljama of Tudela2. The ap- 
plication of this decree against the royal farmer of taxes, 
Joseph Pichos in Seville, who, with the assent of the king, 
Don Juan I, was beheaded in his own house on August 21, 
1379, was the cause for withdrawing from the Jews of 
Castille the right of adjudicating in criminal matters °. 
Nevertheless, the resolutions concerning informers re- 
mained in force. One of the first measures for which 
the Spanish exiles, after the persecution of 1391, banded 
themselves together in North Africa, was directed against 
such informers’. Even those Jews who were natives of 
North Africa found themselves compelled to turn to the 
same precautionary measures’. Isaac bar Sheshet, who 
had fled to them across the straits, assured inquirers in 
Constantine that in the communities of North Spain, 
Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia the extirpation of informers 
was regarded as a sacred duty®. Asher ben Jechiel of 
Toledo, accordingly, does not hesitate one moment to pass 
sentence of death upon an informer’. In like manner, 
without any scruple, does his son Jacob, in conjunction 
with the Tribunal of the Rabbis of Toledo, with Joseph 


2 piorim, ed. Schor. I, 28: AWN! NST IIIT WU * OMY dyWI WRT Dw) 
JAywI ID AT Voy amd ow DAT nmNa RED WR WON) pwn 59 wad y3020Dn 
- onset mbapa b> cyan gw pwn 22 wpm) + OMT Py Mx 159 
mowhna xd oy 022 5529 n>oo pr ya py $$ a7. NAT mw 127 Ww DK 
5595 pr OD NY NW DID. The sense of wr, which is wrongly explained 
ib. n. 77, is cleared up by the Responsa of Isaac bar Sheshet, No. 79, 092 ywrn 
Dy pO DwoNT AI) DI) WP INN DD) NTN TTR. 

2 Kayserling, Die Juden in Navarra, p. 76, &c. 

’ Graetz, Geschichte, VIII, ed. 3, 40 f.; Kayserling, Jahrbuch fiir die 
Geschichte der Juden, IV, 272 f. 

* Isak bar Scheschet Responsa, No. 79, 71 Monp b> OND. yw nw ww 2 TN 
DIN FIND ONT M907. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. Myo wap. ANWTDIIT pPASRa TeoI NWP mop pw mM 
NT AN. 

Town nw, XVI, 1. 
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Ibn Crispin!, Joseph ben Joseph Ibn Nahmias, and Moses 
ben Abraham Ibn Nahmias 2, condemn to death the dreaded 
informer Joseph ben Samuel, who already in the lifetime of 
Asher ben Jechiel was declared a prey to the executioner °. 
But though the informer was declared an outlaw, it was yet 
customary in every case to obtain the assent of the king, 
and to carry out the death-sentence by means of the 
authorities of the land. Thus we see in the statute which 
was decided upon by the Court Rabbi Abraham Benveniste * 
in 1432, that as regards one guilty of repeated acts of 
betrayal, after judgment had been passed upon him by 
the Court Rabbi, it was only at the hands of the authori- 
ties of the land that the judgment could be carried into 
effect >, And as in Castille, so in North Africa was justice 
administered in the case of the class of informers. In the 
same manner as Isaac bar Sheshet, who introduced this 
practice from Spain °®, do we behold men like Simeon ben 
Zemach Duran, and even his son Solomon”, condemn in- 
formers to death with relentless determination. 

The only gap which occurs in this piece of evidence, 
extending over four centuries, is in the thirteenth century. 
So thoroughly had the Almohad persecution crushed the 
intellectual life of the Jews in Spain, that its traces are to 
be found in this great gap, evident even in their literature, 
from the middle of the twelfth till far beyond the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

We have, nevertheless, preserved to us a monument of this 
interval of history, which goes far to prove that this evil of 
Jewish social life in Spain, viz. treachery, was still rampant 
during that period, that it was a source of anxiety and 
concern to the community, and helped to keep up the ad- 
ministration of criminal law among the Jews. Solomon 

* Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 424; Kayserling, Jahrbuch, IV, 292, n. 2. 

* Zunz, ibid., 430; Neubauer, in JewisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V, 709. 

2 am yn, f. 55 b. 

* Kaufmann, in 15n ma edd. Weiss and Friedmann, ITI, 118. 


> Jahrbuch fir die Geschichte der Juden, LV, 311; Is. Loeb, R. E. J. XIII, 192. 
6 Responsa, Nos. 234-39. T yaw nw, No. 177. 
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Ibn Adret, who otherwise has the merit of illumining by 
his Responsa the dark period of history preceding his 
appearance, has the further merit of contributing informa- 
tion bearing upon our immediate subject,— information 
which has hitherto remained in MS. owing to the fear of 
publishing this memorable Responswm together with the 
many Responsa which have appeared in print. The Codex 
Pococke 280b in Oxford (now No. 2218), rich in similar 
choice extracts, has also preserved for us this source of 
information. 

The occurrence with which we are therein made acquainted 
was rich in dramatic points, rather hinted at than fully 
described. The mighty conqueror and founder of kingdoms, 
James I, was yet reigning over Aragon. His long reign 
was for the Jews under his rule a period of welfare and 
security’. It is true that even he did not withstand the 
insinuations of the clergy, as is proved by that religious 
discussion at Barcelona’, in which, during July 20 and 31, 
1263, Moses ben Nachman proved himself so heroic a debater 
against the convert Pablo Christiani; yet the king even 
on this occasion showed his sense of justice, and Pope 
Clement IV had to use his efforts in 1267 to induce James I 
not to entrust public offices to the Jews*. We observe 
how, in addition to the foes which attacked from without, 
treachery raged within, and came to the aid of the perpe- 
trators of mischief. Out of Barcelona came the miserable 
man who, evidently towards the close of King James’ life, 
became a source of danger, by reason of his informations, to 
the community of Catalonia. Descended from a respected 
family, of a wealthy house, and having lost his possessions 
early in life, he betook himself to the declining road of 


1 Of. Steinschneider, extracts from Tourtoulon, Jaime, I, in Frankel-Graetz 
Monatsschrift, 33, 498 f.; Sal. Kahn, in Revue des Etudes Juives, XIX, 261 ff. ; 
Is. Loeb, ib. XIII, 239; H. Schafer, Gesch. von Spanien, III, 281. 

2 Is. Loeb, Revue des Etudes Juives, XV, 1-18. 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 

* Ibn Adret’s words 9" [p37 7707 122718 13 refer to this. 
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criminal ambition, the object of which is to gain power as 
the prize of wickedness, and to inspire terror when it is no 
longer possible to command respect. In vain were warnings 
and threats sent him: he could no more leave the path he 
had once elected to tread. King James I died at Valencia 
on July 27, 1276, after a reign of sixty-three years, and his 
son Pedro III ascended the throne of Aragon. As soon as 
the Jewish communities of his three kingdoms, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Aragon, were suddenly bidden to the presence 
of the new king, they got scent of the treachery which 
could have proceeded from no one but the informer in 
Barcelona. In vain they conjured him to desist at least on 
this occasion: he clung to them like a gloomy shadow. 

His courage increased, for he found favour with the 
authorities. But there yet lived at the Royal Court, 
holding positions of influence, the noble pair of brothers, 
Joseph and Moses Abrabalia! or Ravaya, whose names 
Jewish history has as yet neglected to inscribe upon the 
roll of honour. It was especially Joseph Abrabalia who, on 
account of the high station which he occupied (it appears 
that he was Minister of Finance to the King), knew how 
to oppose the evil influence of the informer. Both brothers 
had the ear of the king, and they drew his attention to 
the machinations of the evil-doer of Barcelona who was 
deserving of death. At the king’s command he was there- 
upon suddenly seized, and proceedings instituted against | 
him. A royal judge took the depositions of the communi- 
ties, and they poured forth before him all the complaints 
which they had long suppressed. 

Solomon Ibn Adret had as yet remained away from the 
lists, though attempts were not wanting to draw him in. 

* Would this patronymic be derived from the old Spanish Ibn Albalia ? 
The representatives of this family appearing in literature are noticed by 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliographie, XI, 135,n.1. Concerning Samuel Abra- 
valia, vide Graetz, Geschichte, VIII, ed. 3,60 and 128, n.1. The inscription 
on the tomb of Joseph b. Baruch Abrabalia in Cod. Oxford. 215. 7 runs 
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His peaceable and retiring nature kept him back as long 
as possible from mixing in public affairs. It was only after 
years, when an old man, that he was prevailed upon by 
Abbamare to pronounce a ban against the early study of 
philosophy and natural science. But the family of the 
informer himself was anxious to shake him off, and insisted 
that proceedings be taken against him. In agreement with 
the congregations, they effected a royal mandate, by which 
the aged Rabbi Jonah of Girona was ordered to investigate 
the matter. He was nephew, a brother's son, to the other 
Rabbi Jonah of Girona who, as pupil of Moses ben Nachman 
and teacher of Solomon ben Adret, as also as opponent 
to Moses Maimfini, had gained such considerable renown ?. 
Solomon Ibn Adret was to be added to him in the work of 
investigation ; but he would only consent on the condition 
of an amicable arrangement in the matter: he saw but too 
clearly the fatal denouement of the proceedings, should 
justice be allowed to run its course. The matter had, 
however, gone too far to admit of the possibility of saving 
the shedding of blood. It had already been laid before the 
Supreme Judge, and he did not allow the matter to drop. 
Jonah Ibn Girona, and, as it appears, also Solomon Ibn 
Adret, were summoned to the king, who bade them take 
the evidence of the congregations preferring the charge. 
In vain did they endeavour for a whole year to drag the 
matter on, and to bring about an understanding between 
the congregations. They were refused an audience of the 
king, which they desired for the said purpose: in fact, the 
delay in the proceedings had so incensed the king, that, 
from the confines of his kingdom where he happened to be, 
he gave strict orders that the dilatory Rabbis should be 


1 Asulai’s conjecture as regards the two R. Jona Girundi finds support 
from this passage (v. 04137 DW): and we also now know whence comes 
Samuel Shullam’s remark in Juchasin (ed. London, p. 222 a). The letter 
in which he read the account of this second R. Jona of Girona, was this 
Epistle of Solomon Ibn Adret, which he must have seen in manuscript. The 
words IND 129) became jow with Shullam. The passage must be emended 
thus: pow DIN WT TY N yw Vav2 Syna Soya NID NII? TY 9D Tw. 
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brought before him, unless they forthwith announced to 
the Supreme Judge their decision, which was to be carried 
into execution by the State authorities. As the family, too, 
specially one brother of the accused, was bent upon putting 
an end to the matter, Rabbi Jonah Girundi and Rabbi 
Solomon ben Adret felt themselves compelled with heavy 
hearts to allow justice to run her course, and to deliver up 
the guilty one, who had long forfeited his life, to the king 
and his judges. Even the death of the chief judge was 
unable to save him, for the king appointed a successor, 
who had the sentence carried out. Upon the square in 
front of the Jewish burial-ground in Barcelona’ the in- 
former was executed, the veins of his two arms having 
been opened. 

Three years had elapsed since the sorrowful episode which 
had convulsed all the communities of Aragon. Joseph 
Abrabalia, who had obtained the sentence of execution 
from the king, had also been gathered to his fathers: and 
now that the most powerful advocate of Jewish interests 
at court had departed, calumny was at work again, and 
a fresh head added to the hydra of accusation. As though 
the evil spirit of the condemned could not rest even in 
death, as though, similar to the vampire of the legend, it 
had left the tomb to suck the blood of the living, the family 
of the departed which had insisted upon his condemnation 
now bethought themselves, and found out that their brother . 
had been innocently destroyed. They gave it out that the 
Jews had for a long time forfeited the right, according to 
their own law, of condemning to death, and specially not 
unless before a tribunal of twenty-three, and where the 
evidence had not been taken in the presence of the accused. 
Tt is true the case was soon quashed: the fresh accusers, 
who had hoped to triumph over the judges of their executed 
brother, were refused a hearing by the authorities who had 
taken part in the sentence: yet for Solomon Ibn Adret the 


? In Cod. Oxford. 1984 H 12 we read pra jv NPI] OMT 2 PIA wy Mwy 
WMI 1. 
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necessity increased for silencing within the community the 
attack which had been made and to disclose its groundless- 
ness, to reclaim the memory of so worthy a character as 
Joseph Abrabalia from the breath of reproach and post- 
humous calumny. With this end in view, he placed the 
matter before the Rabbis of North France, to which, 
according to Spaniards, Germany is sometimes reckoned }, 
giving the question with all its details and circumstances, 
as to whether the sentence of death which had been passed 
upon the informer of Barcelona had been fully justified 
according to the Talmud. But one answer has been pre- 
served: it stands, however, for a hundred. No less a 
personage than the most respected head of the Rabbinate 
in Germany, Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, ranked himself 
clearly and decidedly on the side of Ibn Adret. 

Though no date whatsoever has been handed down to us, 
yet we can fix the time of these events with approximate 
certainty. We have to confine ourselves within the narrow 
limits of the reign of Don Pedro III, within the nine years 
between 1276 and 1285. About the turn of the year 1280 
the incident of this execution in Barcelona may be placed: 
so that we should not go far wrong in fixing 1283 as the 
date of the death of Joseph Abrabalia. The war of King 
Philip of France against Catalonia had not yet begun: the 
Jewish community of Girona, one portion of which (ac- 
cording to the evidence of Ibn Adret’) had of its own 
accord, before the invasion of the French, i.e. before June 27, 
1285, fled to Barcelona, was still in peaceful ignorance of 
the sad event at that city, and flourished under the lead 
of the aged teacher, Rabbi Jona. 

The theme proposed by Solomon Ibn Adret is transformed 
in his hands into a comprehensive expression of opinion, 


1 In his letter, Israel. Letterbode (ed. Roest, IV, 127), Ibn Adret distin- 
guishes between npiz "097 and 3230R 1239. 
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which passes in review the Talmudic principles of the last 
remnant of Jewish criminal law as advanced against the 
accusers concerned, adding citations from recent literature 
and from examples of the law as applied in practice. In 
addition, we gather from it that during the period for 
which all proofs have hitherto been wanting, viz. the 
thirteenth century, the rigid prosecution of informers 
did not fall into desuetude in all the kingdoms of Castille 
and Aragon, as well as Catalonia: and for this information 
we are indebted not alone to the examples which Ibn Adret 
quotes of his own times, but also to those of a former 
generation which were at his command?. 

The evidence itself of Catalonian communities against 
the informer of Barcelona, which had accompanied the 
question submitted by Ibn Adret, the true historic material, 
has not been preserved: yet we have his epistle with 
objections added, which a learned copyist did not dare 
suppress. Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, however, was so 
fully satisfied with his exposition that he attached himself 
to his views. He knew by experience in Germany the 
dangers of informing too well not to join issue in the 
attempt to employ measures for the suppression of the evil. 
And though his Responsum to Ibn Adret is not preserved 
in his own collections, yet there are extant a sufficient 
number of expressions of opinion on his part?, to testify to 
the growth of the evil of informing in his own land. In. 
very truth, in Germany, where the government did not 
come to the help of the Jews in combating this evil amongst 
them, matters were much worse than in Spain and 
among the Arabs. For was not Samuel Schletistadt, Rabbi 
of Strassburg, constrained in 1370 to have sentence of 
death against an informer carried into execution, bringing 


* Dw yrrm War 2 Ea PD Mwy) wan whwop rsa oy 93 Toyo Ow yD 
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upon himself troubles, which resulted in his flight to the 
Kast’? One need but glance at the sorrowful account 
given by Joselmann of Rosheim®, the splendid patron of the 
German Jews, to see what terrible results followed such 
denunciations in cities and countries. The expulsion of 
the Jews in Bavaria, the well-known expulsion from Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, Regensburg, persecutions in Posen, 
Frankfurt?, and Worms, he traces to the work of informers, 
whose cursed names he transmits. Does it not suffice to 
mention that of Pfefferkorn to remind us of one of the 
saddest epochs in the history of German Jewry, so ripe in 
suffering? As far as the seventeenth century, we have 
instances of the dreaded rule of individual informers, such 
as a Kriusche*, concerning whom the saying is yet in 
vogue — Krausche makes denunciation after death; for, 
with his dying breath, he did the base act of calling the 
attention of the authorities to the manner in which the 
Jews would deal with his corpse, with regard to which he 
had previously, acting as a hypocrite by feigning repentance, 
requested that the four modes of death referred to in the 
Talmud should be dealt out to it. To the same list should 
be added Hirschel Meyer’, of the Ghetto of Vienna before 
the expulsion in 1670. 

This canker of Jewish social life, namely, denunciation, 
seems to have held out longest and to have worked its 
dreadful effects in Poland. Notwithstanding that, when the 
last trace of the independent administration of criminal law 
among the Jews had died out elsewhere, and punishments 
like cutting out the tongue, blinding, and cutting off the ears 
were freely carried here into practice, with the assent of the 


1 Vide Joselmann of Rosheim’s unfortunately corrupt account in Frankel- 
Graetz’s Monatsch. 1875, p. 409; and Graetz’s History, VIII, 3, 12, n. 2. 

2 Edited by Neubauer, in Israel. Letterbode, VI, 137-41. 

2 Cf. the Responsum of R. Moses Alschaich, which Perles in Frankel- 
Graetz, Monatsch. 1879, p. 287, rightly refers to Frankfurt. 

¢ Cf. B. H. Auerbach, o773x 73, p- 25*; Carmoly, in Ben Chananja, 
III, 512-14. 

5 Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, p. 55, 0. I. 
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authorities}, it is yet a fact that the work of the informer 
with all its dire concomitants, died hardest in this country. 
It is said that, as late as the close of the last century, a Jewish 
informer in Posen was condemned by a tribunal of Rabbis, 
and justice administered in his case*. As a survival of 
that gloomy phenomenon of mediaeval history, there had 
long existed in the Ritual of Congregations a prayer, 
which was repeated on Mondays and Thursdays and at 
other times, against this social evil, and which in various 
lands was extant in manuscript for the use of the readers 
of congregations *. Excommunication and execution had 
thus yielded to prayer and imprecation, until even this last 
trace of medieval times, reminding us of the action and 
reaction of oppression, vanished from view as the shades 
of night before the dawn of the morning. 


D. KAUFMANN. 
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* Perles, History of the Jews in Posen, p. 97, n. 85. According to Jacob 
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? Perles, ibid. 

° Cf. Kaufmann, in Berliners Magazin, 17, 291, and Samson Wertheimer, 
p. 67 n. 
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THE ROYAL CROWN. 


From the Hebrew of Solomon ibn Gebirol. 


[Extracts from the Second and Third Parts.] 


I. 


Beyond conception great 

Thy power is, wherewith thou did’st create 

From out thy glory’s depths a radiant flame, 

Hewn from the rock of rocks and wrought 

Out of eternity, with wisdom fraught, 

The soul, the living soul,—thus did’st thou call its name. 
By thee, Omnipotent, 

Formed of the spirit’s fire, and sent 

To guard and keep and serve awhile this earthly frame. 


Beyond all recompense, 

O Lord our God, is thy beneficence, 

In that thou did’st enshrine 

Within the body’s cage the soul, that gift divine, 
To give man life and light, 

From evil rescue him and lead his steps aright. 


Beyond all mysteries, 
Lord, of thy wondrous works the secret lies, 
In that thou gavest man 
The power of sight thy mighty world to scan, 
Gavest the listening ear 
Of all thy glorious miracles to hear, 
The mind to apprehend 
A portion of thy wonders without end, 
R2 
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And speech wherewith to praise 

Thy works, and tell of all thy wondrous ways. 
Lo! even thus do I, 

Son of thy handmaid, with humility 

And faltering lips, proclaim 

How thou exalted art, how glorious is thy name. 


II. 


Shame-stricken, bending low, 

My God, I come before thee, for I know 
That, even as thou on high 

Exalted art in power and majesty, 

So weak and frail am I, 

That perfect as thou art, 

So I deficient am in every part. 


Thou art all-wise, all-good, all-great, divine, 

Yea, thou art God; eternity is thine, 

While I, a thing of clay, 

The creature of a day, 

Pass shadow-like, a breath, that comes and flees away. 
What is my life, my strength, my righteousness, 

That I should dare abide 

Before thee, torn by passions numberless, 

With soul unpurified! 


III. 


My God, I know my sins are numberless, 
More than I can recall to memory 
Or tell their tale; yet some will I confess, 
Even a few, though as a drop it be 

In all the sea. 


I will declare my trespasses and sin, 

And peradventure silence then, may fall 

Upon their waves and billows raging din, 

And thou wilt hear from heaven, when I call 
And pardon all. 


P) 
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I have transgressed and sinned and turned aside 

From thy most holy precepts, day by day, 

I have rebelled, thy law I have defied, 

In scorn and folly, from the heavenward way 
Have gone astray. 


Corrupted are my paths, and prone my heart 

To deeds of evil. Righteous, O Most High! 

In all that has befallen me thou art; 

For just and faithful hast thou been, but I 
Did wickedly. 


Lic 


My God, if mine iniquity 

Too great for all endurance be, 

Yet for thy name’s sake pardon me. 
For if in thee I may not dare 

To hope, who else will hear my prayer? 
Therefore, although thou slay me, yet 
In thee my faith and trust is set; 
And though thou seekest out my sin, 
From thee to thee I fly to win 

A place of refuge, and within 

Thy shadow from thy anger hide, 
Until thy wrath be turned aside. 
Unto thy mercy I will cling, 

Until thou hearken pitying ; 

Nor will I quit my hold of thee, 
Until thy blessing light on me. 


Remember, O my God! I pray, 

How thou hast formed me out of clay, 
What troubles set upon my way. 

Do thou not, then, my deeds requite 
According to my sins aright, 

But with thy mercy infinite. 
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For well I know, through good and ill, 
That thou in love hast chastened still, 
Afflicting me in faithfulness, 

That thou my latter end may’st bless. 


Vv. 
Therefore, O Lord, let now thy mercies be 
Inclined towards me, and my sins forgot, 
And let thy wrath be turned away from me, 
So that I perish not. 


Mayest thou, O my God, to me return 

With mercy, and in thy beneficence, 

Cause me to seek thy face, the joy to learn 
Of perfect penitence. 


Incline thine ear to me my prayer to grant, 

Prepare my heart thy mercy to implore, 

Teach me thy law and in my soul implant 
Thy fear for evermore. 


O, may it be thy gracious will to guard 

Me from all deeds of evil passions born, 

From off my path the evil powers to ward, 
Temptation, sin, and scorn. 


Be with my lips in prayer and guard my way, 

Lest with my tongue I sin. Save me from harm 

And give me refuge through life’s stormy day 
Within thy sheltering arm. 


VI. 
My God, I know that those who plead 
To thee for grace and mercy need 
All their good deeds should go before, 
And wait for them at heaven’s high door. 
But no good deeds have I to bring, 
No righteousness for offering, 
No service for my Lord and King. 
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Yet hide not thou thy face from me, 
Nor cast me out afar from thee; 

But when thou bid’st my life to cease, 
O, may’st thou lead me forth in peace 
Unto the world to come, to dwell 
Among thy pious ones, who tell 

Thy glories inexhaustible. 


There let my portion be with those 

Who to eternal life arose, 

There purify my heart aright, 

In thy light to behold the light. 

Raise me from deepest depths to share 

Heaven's endless joys of praise and prayer, 

That I may evermore declare: 
Though thou wast angered, Lord, I will give thanks to thee, 
For past is now thy wrath, and thou dost comfort me. 


MEE 


Lord, thy heavenly love bestoweth 

All the good my spirit knoweth, 

All my life-long benedictions 

From thy gracious hand they came. 

May thy hallowed fear enfold me, 

May thy perfect law uphold me, 

That my soul in glad submission 

To thy great and awful name, 

Praise and prayer and thanks outpouring, 
Sanctifying and adoring, 

May exalt it, and extol it, and its unity proclaim. 


Blessed, exalted, glorified, 
Praised, extolled, and sanctified, 
Art thou, O Lord, 
And eternally adored, 
And thy unity made known 
By the righteous and the just, 
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By those risen from the dust, 
By the angels round thy throne, 
And by those who ceaselessly 
Do proclaim thy unity. 

For among the mighty none 

Are like unto thee, nor one 

Of their works is like to thine. 
Thou by all the host divine, 

By cherubim and seraphim, 
Radiant spirits manifold, 

Unto thee acceptable, 

Art in heaven above extolled. 
And thy people Israel 

With awe and reverence proclaim : 
“God is one and one his name!” 


Thou art God in highest heaven, 
On this earth, that thou hast given 
Unto man, and none beside thee 
Was, or is, or eer shall be. 
May my words of adoration, 
May my inward meditation, 
O my Rock and my Redeemer, 
Prove acceptable to thee! 
ALicE Lucas. 
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JOWETT’S RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
A STUDY. 


THE publication of the College Sermons of the late 
Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford}, has 
been looked for with varied feelings by a large number 
of his pupils and friends. Which sermons will be included ? 
Will they read as they sounded? Will the editor alter any 
passage? Shall we get the same little touches of humour 
and satire which used to fascinate us?—are the sort of 
questions which will have passed through the minds of 
his more ardent admirers. The volume now issued does 
not contain more than half, or possibly only a third, of the 
collection which will ultimately appear. The editor's task 
was a difficult one, and he has discharged it well, so far as 
it has gone. Whether he was best advised in proceeding 
upon lines which ignore chronological order is a ques- 
tion for difference of opinion. In most cases such a plan 
might be unsatisfactory, but in this case it does not much 
matter. The dates given to each sermon in the present 
volume appear to be a little haphazard. We are not sure 
whether they indicate the time of the first, or the last, or 
the second delivery, though in many cases it is certain 
that they do not mean the dates of the MSS. The sermon on 
« Sympathy,” No. IX, preached at Balliol in January, 1879, 
may be familiar to some of us who heard it in London at 
St. Lawrence Jewry during an Easter vacation about two 
years later. It is probable that this sermon was altered or 
partly re-written. The same may be said of other numbers. 


1 Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., Dean of 
Ripon. London ; John Murray, 1895. 
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The sermon on the building up of the College, which bears 
the date October, 1870, was repeated with the slightest 
variations when the new Hall was completed in October, 
1876. The text was the same, “ Except the Lord build the 
house,” &c. I was present on the second occasion, but not 
on the first. It might, on the whole, have been convenient 
if the dates on the MSS. had appeared. But these matters 
are unimportant, perhaps scarcely worth mention ; and it is 
just possible that the MSS. were not dated, and the editor 
is merely recording the dates which he has personally 
associated with each sermon. 

Before proceeding to consider the question of the sermons 
themselves, I may be permitted to express the regret that 
this volume, by limiting itself to addresses spoken to Oxford 
students, omits entirely the Westminster Abbey sermons, 
which were annually delivered from 1866 until the year 
of his death, 1893. But we are led to hope that they will 
appear in the next volume. I say this because the 
sermons which are most remarkable are just those which 
are of equal application to all sorts and conditions— 
not exclusively to college students. The general reader 
might be mistaken if he imagined that Jowett was in the 
habit of minutely classifying the people he sought to 
instruct. There is another reason why the limit to sermons 
delivered in the College Chapel and the University Church 
may be regretted. The contents of the volume are appro- 
priate for all kinds of men and women, and are not, as 
a casual observer of the title might suppose, only of 
interest to youthful students. The value of this publi- 
cation lies in its possible effect upon multitudes who 
never saw Jowett. Putting aside the feelings which are 
awakened among his many generations of pupils at read- 
ing his spoken words which were precious to them, it is 
of interest to consider what may be the possible effect 
of his religious teaching upon generations who will come 
after him. This opens up the larger and less personal 
question, What was the view of religion in general, and 
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of Christianity in particular, which will be recognized 
hereafter as the peculiar teaching of Benjamin Jowett? 
And here it may be said that the volume before us, more 
than any of his published works, might be appealed to as 
containing the definite record of Jowett’s religion. 

Jowett was popularly regarded by those who only knew 
him through hearsay as a person of heretical views, entirely 
unorthodox, and scarcely to be regarded as one who had 
a legitimate place among the clergy of the English Church 
as by law established. In this volume are found his 
writings upon “ The difficulties of faith and their solution” 
(No. IL), “ The prospects of Christianity” (No. V),“ Grounds 
of hopefulness” (No. VI), “The slow but sure working 
of the Christian Spirit” (No. VII), “Going to Church” 
(No. XVI), “God's judgment of us and our own” 
(No. XVI), and “The life of Jesus Christ” (No. XVIII). 
These seven sermons might be examined with the view to 
ascertain as nearly as possible his views about Christianity. 
They are all constructive, in spite of the fact that in almost 
every page in each of them there is a criticism of the 
popular and orthodox notions. We naturally turn to the 
last named, “The life of Jesus Christ,’ if we want to know 
what Jowett really thought about Christ. I would venture 
to say, with great diffidence, that this particular sermon, 
from the point of view of definite religious teaching, is 
the most striking in the present collection. 

This sermon, like the closing passage of his introduction 
to Plato’s Republic, deals with the moral value of the 
ideal of goodness as represented in the image of Christ. 
This is distinctly different from the traditional Christian 
doctrine of God being incarnate in the person of Jesus. 
And yet it bears a resemblance. The resemblance, how- 
ever, is figurative rather than theological. Somehow there 
has taken hold of the imagination of the Christian mind 
a conception of an ideal humanity corporealized in a certain 
personality or figure called Jesus Christ. Sometimes he is 
called the “son of God” and sometimes the “son of man.” 
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In a sense the figure is treated as historical because it is 
founded upon narratives in the New Testament. But 
it is not quite clear whether the element of fiction does 
not enter into Jowett’s account of it. He says: “The 
record of the Gospels is fragmentary—we cannot exactly 
reduce it to a precise order; it is only by an effort that 
we produce the customs and opinions of the Jewish 
world at the Christian era. Neither is it the precise 
words of Christ that we desire to recover so much as 
His spirit and character.’ Jowett proceeds to delineate 
the character of Christ. He presents a living picture of 
some one whom it is possible to conceive, and whom, he 
suggests, ordinary men of our own day might “follow 
humbly and at a distance.” It might be affirmed that 
Jowett’s picture of Christ as a person is more vivid than 
that which can be read in the Gospel narratives. What 
Jowett presents as the description of Christ is certainly 
something which, if not exactly historical, is clearly in- 
telligible to the understanding of ordinary men. How far 
the picture is drawn from imagination or from Jowett’s 
own conception of human goodness appears to me an open 
question. At any rate the moral efficacy of presenting 
such a picture and the difficulties of the task seem to be 
best defined in Jowett’s own words at the end of his 
introduction to the Republic. Here is the passage re- 
ferred to: “We see Him in a figure only, and of figures _ 
of speech we select but a few, and those the simplest, to 
be the expression of Him. We behold Him in a picture, 
but He is not there. We gather up the fragments of His 
discourses, but neither do they represent Him as He truly 
was. His dwelling is neither in heaven nor earth, but 
in the heart of man. This is that image which Plato saw 
dimly in the distance, which, when existing among men, 
he called, in the language of Homer, ‘the likeness of God’ 
(Rep. VI, 501 B), the likeness of a nature which in all ages 
men have felt to be greater and better than themselves, 
and which in endless forms, whether derived from Scripture 
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or from nature, from the witness of history or from the 
human heart, regarded as a person or not as a person, with 
or without parts or passions, existing in space or not in 
Space, is and will always continue to be to mankind the 
Idea of Good.” This statement is in perfect consistency 
with the sermon under consideration and of those others 
in which Christ is described. Two questions naturally 
suggest themselves: First, Is this presentation of the Idea 
of Good affected by the decision of the doubt whether it is 
based upon an historical personage, or is merely a fictional 
creation? Secondly, Without such an image at all in concrete 
form, is it not possible for the human mind to conceive the 
same Idea of Good? These are important questions, not so 
much on account of their theological significance, as because 
of the moral consequences attaching to the answers which 
we might give to them. The theological difference between 
the old Hebrew Theism and this later development of 
Christian teaching is far less important than the moral 
contrast, if contrast there be, between possessing a cor- 
porealized ideal of human goodness and not possessing one. 
If it be true that history has produced the actual personation 
of this Ideal of Good it is still difficult to form any exact 
conception of this personified ideal, and, as Jowett says: 
“We know also that the life of Christ is so far above us that 
we cannot ascend to it. We can only follow humbly and 
at a distance.” He says, “Let us see how far any shadow 
or recollection of it may exist among ourselves” (the italics 
are mine). Then we are told that “If anywhere, we must 
look for it not in extraordinary deeds or sayings, but in 
the daily occasions of life.” So the image is focussed more 
and more within the vision of ordinary human experience. 
Indeed, in an earlier page of this same sermon, Jowett 
frankly recognizes the practical difficulty of conceiving of 
Christ at all and therefore of imitating him. He finds 
it necessary to reduce the ideal of the life of Christ to that 
of persons whom we have known and of whom we may 
say, as of him, “he or she went about doing good.” He 
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describes such persons in simple yet vigorous words, and 
then he says of them: “Divided as we are by so many 
centuries from the age in which Christ lived, I think that 
the contemplation of such lives is the best preparation 
which we can make for the study of the life of Christ 
Himself. As they are, so was He in this world” (my italics). 
One is here struck with the difference between Jowett’s 
conception of Christ and that of the dominant creed. I 
cannot escape the reflection that the Christ here spoken 
of was entirely human, and that the strength of his power 
lay in his humanity. The image presented is not at all 
that of the miracle worker or of the Incarnate God. In 
Sermon V, on “ The prospects of Christianity,” he deprecates 
any notions of Christ coming again in the sense commonly 
expected by Christians. On this subject Jowett says 
(p. 61): “For when men have fancies about religion, 
which, however natural in the Primitive Church and in 
the age of the Apostles, ought to have been refuted long 
ago by universal experience, they are apt to loose their 
hold on the main principles of Christian truth. The 
visions in which they indulge have an absorbing effect 
on their minds; they lead them into nonsense ; they with- 
draw them from their fellow-men. While they are looking 
into a vacant and distant heaven for a sign, the real signs 
of the times, which are everywhere around them, seem to 
escape them. For we see furthest into the future—and 
that is not far—when we most carefully consider the facts 
of the present. 

“And therefore I shall not attempt to explain what is 
the meaning of Christ's coming again; ‘whether in the 
body or out of the body we cannot tell.’ Nor shall I ask 
the question which was put to Christ by the mother of 
Zebedee’s children, whether His saints and apostles shall 
reign with Him, sitting upon thrones and judging the 
kingdoms of the earth. These are questions which can 
never have an answer; we might as well argue about 
poetry or figures of speech.” 
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Thus it is clear that Jowett dismissed some of those 
views of Christianity which are expressed in all the creeds. 
In what respect does the ideal which he presents of Christ 
differ from that which any philosophical mind, not Christian, 
might form of human goodness? In other words, does it 
appear that the religious estimate which Jowett has set 
forth of the possibilities of human character is inconsistent 
with simple Theism? Again, is it necessary to hold in 
one’s mental vision the image of an individual Christ in 
order to form the best conception of human righteousness ? 
Can we not arrive at the same result if we think only of 
the infinite moral righteousness of the Unseen God, and of 
our affinity with him? I put these questions not so much 
with the view of giving any definite answers to them, as 
for the purpose of submitting that the highest thoughts 
of righteousness are not necessarily dependent upon the 
belief that God actually descended upon the earth in order 
to show men how to live. The conception of Christ, dis- 
entangled as it is in this volume from its popular miraculous 
associations, is only an ideal. In saying this I do not 
suggest any doubt as to the bare historical data which may 
be derived from the Gospels. Nor would there be any gain 
to Theism in attempting to disprove that such a person— 
and that particular person lived and taught in Judea 
eighteen centuries ago. But all figures in history from 
which we are separated by an enormous gulf of time must 
necessarily become for later ages ideals only. The greatest 
figures of the Old Testament and of ancient Greece are all 
ideals. Anything like precise information about their actual 
doings and sayings is out of the question. It is yet possible 
to form a fairly correct idea of their spirit and their 
character. These observations apply more particularly to 
moral teachers and philosophers than they do to warriors 
and statesmen. 

The conception of perfect goodness does not fade away 
with the diminution of the belief that God once took upon 
himself human nature. That belief is undoubtedly passing 
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away from the minds of many educated men and women. 
The difficulties of believing it appear to be greater than 
formerly. Of all miraculous statements in the New 
Testament or in the Old, that one seems to conflict most 
of all with human reason. The story of it is surrounded 
by circumstances and conditions which are not compatible 
with known facts of human experience. It is not unnatural 
for any one to whom the doctrine is strange, and for many 
indeed who have been in the habit of accepting it without 
question, to ask themselves reverently, “ For what purpose 
is this most difficult dogma taught? What special boon 
does it bring to the advancement of human goodness?” 
It cannot be said that when it was held in those countries 
which professed it with universal assent and with the 
utmost tenacity that human character displayed itself at 
its best. Neither can it be urged that those Christians 
who have ceased to believe it, but have not become atheists, 
are less moral or less religious than they were before. 
Writing as a Jew who has never believed it, there seems 
to be but one possible use to which such a teaching might 
contribute. It is just conceivable that to those who are 
convinced that God once dwelt upon earth in human form, 
it might appear that he has himself demonstrated to 
mankind how men should live. This is an obvious reflec- 
tion, but it is marred by another: “He was like unto us 
in all things, sin only excepted.” Now this does not mean _ 
that Jesus, being an ordinary man, went through life with- 
out committing sin, but that not being an ordinary man, 
that is being God, he was incapable of sin. The immacu- 
late nature is so completely differentiated from humanity 
as to render imitation hopeless and impossible. Not so, 
however, if Christ was entirely human. 

The value of Jowett’s teaching about Christ is that it 
seems to suggest another view which is independent of the 
belief in the Incarnation. In everything which he tells 
us about Christ there is the human picture. The accounts 
he gives of him are natural and simple, generally compared 
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with something with which we are familiar. “He had 
come into the world to fulfil His Father’s will, to deliver 
men from evil, to reunite them to God, to lay the founda- 
tions of a new and spiritual kingdom” (p. 63). And again, 
“We know that the founder of a religion is not like the 
teachers of it in after ages; he is not bound by convention 
and tradition, and he has a high and different standard ” 
(p. 68). 

The conception of the highest moral life does not rest 
upon a single instance of it, whether to be found in history 
or in fiction. The dignity of human nature, the doctrine 
of the likeness of God in human character, dispense with 
the necessity of imitation or even example. Examples 
of human virtue are precious when we meet with them, 
but no perfectly formed character is really moulded in 
all its details upon any other. Influence, that subtle force 
in human relations, is not the same as the resemblance in 
the realm of matter which is effected by patterns. No two 
human beings are precisely alike. It is impossible to 
give any accurate account of the exact causes which have 
produced a well-developed human character. And even 
where imitation is possible it can only be possible in part. 
The mainspring of goodness and nobility will be found 
to rest not so much in our imitative tendencies as in the 
inherent moral capacity of the individual. It would be 
nothing to have before us the finest models or samples 
of human excellence if there were not in the individual 
nature the aptitude for righteousness, the conception of 
perfect goodness. The God-idea and not the recollection 
of any person is the invariable source of the higher aspira- 
tions. Even in the case which is presented to us of an 
imaged goodness in the person of Christ we see there 
that the motive power was Christ’s genius for the God-idea 
and not the imitation of some one else. A Christian who 
mentally assents to the doctrine of the Incarnation as 
another expression for this image of human goodness, as of 
an idol always before him, does not rise above the average 
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merely by the example thus presented to him. The recollec- 
tion of a great person does not make him great if the element 
of greatness is not within him. So too without having 
heard of Christ, without the conception of any corporealized 
goodness, we find in Socrates the highest virtues. 

Illustrations of moral excellence are difficult to adduce 
for the very reason that they are more often to be found 
in obscurity than within the gaze of men. The value 
of examples in righteousness, great as it is, is apt to 
be exaggerated. And, after all, it is rather the words 
of Christ than his actual life which have helped those 
who have sought to imitate him. The great Master of 
Balliol is himself an instance of the individuality of moral 
excellence. I do not believe that his peculiar devotion to 
truth, and his special love for God and for his fellow-men, 
and his great unselfishness, were entirely or mainly due to 
the image of Christ or of Socrates, though they were so 
constantly before him. 

Without the doctrine of the Incarnation, it is pos- 
sible to conceive of Jesus as an illustrious example of 
human goodness, and to understand that the memory 
of him, as of other great persons, is capable of exerting 
a powerful influence upon the characters of men and 
women in different ages. But much more than this 
seems to be demanded by some Unitarians and others who 
do not profess the Christian dogma. They would have | 
us think that his example, and his alone, is the actual 
motive power in the formation of the best spiritual human 
characters. It is not merely an influence they would 
claim, but a revelation, and perhaps the only revelation 
to the human heart of true righteousness. Such a revela- 
tion as this, by which I suppose is meant a kind of inti- 
mation to the human understanding of what righteousness 
really is, comes, I believe, from another and, in a sense, 
a far more mysterious source. The acquisition of the 
knowledge of righteousness, and of our aptitude for as- 
similating it, is something which involves a revelation 
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of the divine nature itself. It is a direct message from 
the Uncreated, the Unseen, the Incorporeal, to individual 
human souls one by one. This it is which may be fitly 
called the Image of the living God in which we are 
ereated and have our being. I know that I am only 
suggesting one dogma instead of another; but it seems to 
me to represent a higher plane of spiritual philosophy than 
the Christian dogma of the Incarnation. Here there is not 
the imitation of anything, but the building up of something 
upon its own foundation. 

In the foregoing observations I have not sought to fix 
the limit or the nature of Jowett’s views of Christianity. 
I have merely suggested some considerations which seem 
to arise out of his sermons. There are doubtless many 
other problems which could be discussed in studying his 
writings contained in this single volume. Whatever may 
be thought or said about Jowett’s opinions on Christian 
theology, this volume suffices, if other records were want- 
ing, to reveal a mind and soul which may be described as 
illumined by the divine spirit. Over and above the 
intellectuality which distinguished all his utterances and 
all his writings, there is a breadth of view which is not 
merely intellectual. No one can account for the higher 
characteristics of Jowett’s incomparable personal influence 
without taking note of his genius for the spirit of religion. 
Some persons, who fancy, inaccurately I think, that Jowett’s 
teaching was the cause which had precipitated them into 
a sea of scepticism out of which they felt themselves 
unable to emerge, wonder that he too was not an agnostic. 
They marvel, perhaps, that he was able to criticize popular 
beliefs and yet retain his faith in God and immortality. 
It is not a sufficient explanation to say that he was en- 
dowed with an exceptionally clear mental vision that made 
it easier for him than for most men to separate the real 
from the unreal elements of religious thought. The true 
explanation appears to lie deeper, for Jowett’s strongest 
religious emotions seem to have had their root in his 

8 2 
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character rather than in any process of reasoning. When he 
spoke of God, of death, of righteousness, and of immortality, 
it was not so much the logician we seemed to recognize 
as the one who was mysteriously endowed with the love 
of truth. He was always most simple when he was speaking 
or writing of the highest spiritual problems. He seems 
to have thought that there is an intuitive sense both of God 
and of goodness in very simple and humble lives. Speak- 
ing of such persons in one of these pages (317), he says: 
“Sometimes they have seen with superhuman clearness 
one or two truths of which the world was especially in 
need. They may have been scarcely known, or not known 
until after their death; they may have had their trials 
too—failing health, declining years, the ingratitude of 
men—but they have endured as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.” He speaks, a few sentences above, of such persons 
in these words: “They too have a hidden strength which 
is derived from communion with the Unseen; they pass 
their lives in the service of God. . . . Their way of life has 
been simple; they have not had time to accumulate stores 
of learning.” 

It is impossible to resist the conviction that Jowett 
regarded religion in its fuller and most enduring sense 
as a gift to human nature—something which the wisest 
and the simplest alike could find within their reach. 
Often he has stated that he believed it to be independent 
either of the belief in miracles or of the results of Biblical — 
criticism. It was above the Bible, though revealed in it; 
beyond the field of scepticism, though accidentally concerned 
with it. It had a relation to all the circumstances of life, 
and yet it was in a manner independent of them. 

Morality and religion were so combined in Jowett’s 
teaching that it is impossible in his view to separate 
them. He distinguishes between theology and morality, 
but always connects morality and religion. Abstract 
speculation in the sphere of religion did not attract him ; 
it was unpractical, he would have thought. 
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Another great principle of religious life with which 
Jowett was possessed was that of the union of those whose 
lives were dominated by true religion, of whatever creed 
or party. Speaking on this subject he says (p. 311): 
“Religious life will no longer be liable to be upset by 
small earthquakes, but will have a wider and deeper 
foundation. Good men of all parties will more and more 
see that so far as they had the spirit of God at all, they 
meant the same thing far more than they supposed. They 
will see that other religions and other teachers of religion 
had in them also the spirit of Christ; and that these 
anticipations of the truth, instead of impairing the force 
of Christianity, strengthen and extend it; as Christ also 
Himself seems to intimate when He says, ‘ Many shall come 
from the East and from the West ;’ or again, ‘And other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold” They will 
recognize that what has been sometimes regarded as the 
triumph of Antichrist is only the natural consequence of 
criticism and science, which, like the rising of the tide, 
can by no human efforts be driven back.” 

The revelation of religion was represented by Jowett 
as a direct communication to the individual conscience— 
not perhaps in any miraculous sense, but rather as a sort 
of intuition like the gifts of reason and perception. So 
far from being absorbed with the sense of the difficulties 
of religion, Jowett was most keenly sensible of the sim- 
plicity of it. “The truth for which we are seeking is 
not a labyrinth without a clue, nor yet a mist in which 
we cannot see where we are going, but plain as the sun 
at mid-day, having the body of heaven in its clearness. 
It is not a mystery but a truism which we are apt to 
forget and to deem commonplace, and because it is so 
little realized in our lives. It is the light which lighteth 
every man, which shines daily and hourly, and accompanies 
us in all our ways and is therefore scarcely remarked by 
us. And we see the same light under many aspects, as 
it mingles with the shadows and clouds of earth, or is 
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obscured by them; or as it shines in its own unclouded 
beauty, far away from us in the blue sky” (p. 314). 

It would be beyond the scope of this essay to attempt 
to survey in detail all the religious teachings of the great 
Master of Balliol; nor is it easy to circumscribe them. 
He himself has epitomized in various passages of his 
writings what it was he desired to teach in the sphere 
of religion and ethics. His views on these matters are 
spread among many volumes. They are to be found 
largely, and scattered over many pages, in his introduc- 
tions to and commentaries upon Plato. Some of his most 
enduring essays remain in the two volumes which contain 
his critical notes and dissertations upon the Epistles of 
St. Paul. His sermons in the College Chapel and else- 
where (chiefly at Westminster Abbey) will naturally be 
regarded as embodying the most direct exposition of his 
religious views. Much more also remains to be learnt 
when his biography shall have been written. The life 
of Jowett was inseparable from his teaching, both in the 
religious and in the purely intellectual aspects of it. These 
two aspects appeared almost to merge into one. There was 
always traceable the ideal of human goodness and therefore 
of religion in his ordinary life, his personal transactions, 
his social intercourse. His views of life, and of politics, 
and of men and things, were penetrated with a spirit that 
was a religious one, just in like manner as his religious 
views and the expression of them were characterized by his 
strong intellectuality. I have often thought that if Jowett 
had devoted himself to the profession of the law, he must 
have become one of the greatest judges who ever lived, 
His mind was peculiarly a judicial one. Of all men he 
appeared to be most free from the taint of prejudice or 
bias, and he had an extraordinary insight into human 
nature and consequently a real knowledge of the world. 
These traits are discernible in his sermons as they were 
in his conversation. His sermons were as much the ex- 
pression of his personality as were all the incidents of his 
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life. In other words, he was in the pulpit as unconven- 
tional and as much himself as he was in his study or in 
the lecture-room. Never was there a life more harmonious, 
more consistent, despite the fact that he was occasionally 
misunderstood and even misinterpreted. 


OswALD JOHN SIMON. 
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A COLLATION OF SINKER’S TEXTS 
OF THE TESTAMENTS OF REUBEN AND SIMEON 
WITH THE OLD ARMENIAN VERSION. 


In restoring the archetype of the Armenian Version the 
following MSS. have been used : 

B= Armenian MS. Bible belonging to the London Bible 
Society. ce. Saecl. XVI. 

V = Venice Codex of Armenian Testaments. c. Saecl. XII. 

Z= Zouche Codex of the Armenian Bible. c. Saecl. 
XVII. 

Vat.= the Vatican Armenian Codex of the Bible con- 
taining the Testamenta. Saec. XVII. 

Note—Where V omits Greek words, which however 
appear in BZ or vice versa, it is certain that the Armenian 
Archetype had the words so omitted. Such lacunae I there- 
fore often ignore, as mere accidents of certain of the 
Armenian Texts. 

An asterisk affixed to an Armenian reading indicates 
that the Armenian MS. is corrupt. 

R, P, and Ox. are the Greek Codd. collated by R. Sinker. 

“All” signifies the consensus of the Armenian MSS. 


The figures give the page and line to Sinker’s edition. 

Page 129. Title in Arm. Z = Liber Paralipomenén. Sermo 
Rubeni. Testamentum Primi; in V=Testamentum et 
Sermo Rubeni ex paralipomendn libro; in B simply: Testa- 
mentum Reuben Primi. Both families omit wep) évvoidv. 

Line 1. ‘PovBév. daa] as V: 6 BZ. 

2. mplv anoavely ... (wis adrod| om. all. 

4. of viot]+avrod all. Kat ‘PouBeév efzev V. 
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7. adeddol pou all. 

10. adeAgol pou BZ: viol V. 

II. tr. ojpepoy tov 0. 7. oip. ZB: om. onpepov V. Tov 
pr 7.) 2? dws pH mopevdijre all. 

12. om. kal topveia all. 

13. Aéyw y. 6. St1] Ad cal A€yw 5. and om. ér all. 

P. 130. 1. évetAnkdunv mAnyds peydaas all. om. é7i all. 

2. 6 7. pov all. om. 6ru all. 

4, 5. Kal peta todo év. all. So R. 

5. énra érn after xvpiov all. Kat oivoy all. So R. 

7. eyevodynv] épayov all. So R. 

8. od pa yevnta. ..| ob more ev TO "Io. yéyovey ottws all. 
So R. 

10, émedh Extd or érra ody (with R) all. 

II. xepadal all. So R. 

12. Kal érepa (or ais) éxra all. om. atr@ and read 
éml maons xticews all. 

13. we? fs... xriCerar] = in quo stabilitae sunt omnes 
creaturae (or omnis creatio) all. 

14. wed js] ev 7} and om. yivera: all. 


15. ad’ ts * dxoverat didackadia all. om. mvedua and 
read dodpnots ad all. 

16. ?read 6Axyv all. om. mvedpua all. 

17. pr. pO js] ad’ js all. alt. ye? As] ad’ js BZ: 
ev 7) V~. 

18. Bpdots Bpotay kal wérov all. éy adto all. So R. 


18, 19. év Bp.] Bpdors or Bpsyara all. 

22. vewreptopdv all. With Ox. 

24. ent. Sé r. all. With R. 

25. ékotaois| *“establishment” all. ?dadotacs. Tots 
énra ty. all. 

26. mopvelas mvedpa all. With Ox. and R. 

27. @yxeirat| éore or éveote all. 

28. TH XoAy] ev TH yASrz7 all. 

P. 131. 1. om. tva 1a wep. (? per homoiotel. of Greek) all. 

2. kavyarat all. With Ox. and R. 

3. Weddous] oxAnpodoyias all. The Arm. word is chsta- 
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banouthean, but the sense wWevdodoyias would remain, if 
ch were dropped and stabanouthean read instead. 

3. after Adyous add kai kptnreww épya all. Cp. Ox. 

4. tr. adrod after oixelwy all. ag’ 7s all. 

6. docoAnwias all. With Ox. and R. éml m. 8€ 7. all. 

7, 8. TO mvedpatt TO dydd@ GAAO TvEdpa cvVaTTETAL O EoTL 
mAdvy kal pavtacias all. Cp. R. and Ox. 

8. Arm. renders as if taca vedtns had stood in the Greek, 
which is (?) a Hebraism. 

g. ev tT. v.| Tov vopoy all. 

10. €madov| émddvev, “I erred,” all. 

11. téxva pou all. With R. 

12. Kal yy all. 

13. yuvatkév or, more probably, yuvarketay all. 

15. ovx dy énumrov all, With R (probably). 

16. om. yrvecat all. 


17, tamdvros all. With R. nov] pov all. 
18. kai dvrwy all. 
19. om. olxov, and for BnOAeéu read Beviapiy all. Kal qv 


Kolm. Kat hy ev ro all. 

22, ayyedos Kupiov all. With Ox. 

23. after you add iy éxpaga all. kal €Adwv “laxodB all. 
for avrijs read ths BadAda all. 

26. év épyois + Bixaroodns Kal amoTerpeuevor (or atEepevvartes 
or similar) év ypdypacr (potius didackadias) all. Perhaps 
pox9obTe ... kal émuoxéwaode év should be read, if we ep. R. 

27. O€dn all. 

P. 182. 1. 6 dxpi all. With Ox. and R. nuor | 
éyod all. With R. 

2. “lak®B matpdés pov all. tit T. 4d.| mappnoia rots 
adeApots pov all. 

3. dv. e€uovs all. 


4. kal ye wodddnis all. Cp. R. re et&.] Kal elmev Ore 
ev&airo all. Tm. €u0d| 7. cou all. 
5. Om. 7. kvptoy all. an’ éu0d| dad cov all. 


6. odv] weravota all, and ep. Ox. 
7. om. tavra all, 
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8. OA. yap *pOdoe, Woxijis ear H 7. H Xoo. all. 

9. €orw } 7A. all. With Ox. and R. 

12. om. avrév all. 

13. ydp| ody all. Tacév yvvatkén all. 

14. éxadapicev all. 

15. ?mpocexadece all. With R“besought.” V adds a gloss 
= to *7 Aiyumtia wept Ilwond. 

16. &AAG ovk all. 

19. topveta] trovnpia all. evvotay nuav BZ, cp. R. 
(But V adds dvdpéy instead of jyév.) 

20, Kad’ ypdv all. 

21, Kat re py €xovow all. 

22. avtoys BZ, but V dvopas. ov8é Svvayiw ent tay 
avOpdrev all. 

23, 24. tioxvovor... Karaywviovrar all (and ep. R). 

24. Ore kalye 7. addy] om. all. After eimé po. add 
Kal mept Tovrov all. 

25. V has mA€ov for prrévra. Cp. P. 

27. om. a’réy all. 

28. kal mpdrov dua, all. 

P. 133. 3. airév Kal tas des mpds amarnv diavoias all. 
With Ox. 

4. After kéAaow add kakiorny V only. 

6. om. atras all. éyevovto| suscitabantur, or prouoca- 
bantur, all. 2? npeO(Covro in the Greek. ddAAnAwv | adrdv all. 

9. ¢rns pavracias all. 

10. €ws x.7.A.] ooel POdvovtes els odpavey all. 

12. aicOjoes Sov BZ. With Ox. and R. But V alone 
has tas Woyas tyuGv Kal ras alcOjoes. 

13. dvOpérots abtav all. 


15. aviatos] peyddAn all. tpiv all. With Ox. and P. 
om. rod B. aidéoy all. 

16. ob te otveow] om. all. ov Te eve. all. 

17. avris| adtéy all. dud TodTO + kat bpets CrAdoate and 


om. rovs viovs Aevi all. 
18. GAN’ od duv.] GAAa Kav LytHhonTe, ov duvnocecde step 
adtous all. 
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19. émolynoev all. thy éxd. avt.] = “his choice among 
them,” all. kal amo0. 0. 7.| om. all. 7@ y. A.J] To 
Se A. all. 


20. TOI. pet’ avtdv] per’ adrov ro’ I. all. So Ox. 

21. Tod ely. ént| kal per’ adrods all. 

22. diacTedci] diateAéoe: all. So P. 

23. els kplow|+ Kal dikas all. kat Ovordoe: all. Cp. R 
and P. 

24. apy. Xp.] “to be priest of the lot of Christ” is the 
sense of V and B, as if the Greek ran feparevew kAjpo Xpiotod. 
The other MSS., e.g. Z, have for Xpicrod a word xapoh. = 
knpuxos, which is probably due to a corruption of text; 
for the Vatican Codex has xav¢i, which makes nonsense. 

25. Toujoa ddAndevav| mopedoar ddndeca all. after avrot 
add xal dydanv éyew mpods tovs ddeApovs tyGv all. Cp. Ox. 
and R and P. 

25. VW alone has zpds rods viovs Aevi. 

27. avtod| avrdév V only. 

28, mavTos Tod daod all, as in R. 

P. 134. 1. trép tudv aroOavodvra all, except V, which has 
bTép Huay anobaveirat. 

2. éoovrat all, Baowre’s aiovin all. BV &e. 

3. évteapevos taita all. 

4, 5. om. éy XeBpor all. 

6. BZ agree with Greek title, but V has “Testament of 
Simeon son of Jacob son of Isaak son of Abraham.” 

7. Adywv| + daOjKns BZ: V has d:a9. without Adywv. 

7,8. mpd... advtdv| so BZ: V=“ when he was near to 
die,” a paraphrase. 

8. éx. eix.| “in his 127th year,” all. 

g. yap om. all: V adds ot viol atrod before émucx. Cp. Ox. 

10. kat Dymewy évicy. all. 

II. dxovoaré pou V only. rexva pou all, So Rand P. 

12. kapd. pov dvayyéddew Spiv V only. Cp. R. 

13. éxddece 7d Svond pou V only. 

17. waot Tots avOp. all. 

18, kal éyw éy all. 
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19. nudv BZ: pov V with R. 

20. apxwv| ayyedos all. amoot. ... (jrov] V para- 
phrases xwijoas pe eis Cdov kal 76 mrvedua Gjrov. But note 
that R and P omit dmooreiAas. 

21. 7 Sods (or dels) mporéxew all, but perhaps we have 
here a paraphrase. 

22. pov] V alone adds ynpdoxovtos. abrod bis] atrév 
BZ: avtos V. 

23. Kat éppuo. all. With R. 

24. yap| 2odv all. V alone paraphrases “to bring 
the drug (or medicine) of sheep to our flocks.” 

25. andbeots|+7udv BZ only. 

P. 135. 1. airdv] Iwond V only. 

2. “PovBév]+6 a8edpds Hpdv V only. dtacdoat| + kal 
xatayayety V only. Cp. R. 

3. mpos T.71.] emt adrov V: eal Aav BZ. 

3, 4. érolnoa... atte] Kal emoiyoa (or jv) ov atte mu. 7. 
épy. B: but V = kal otrw apylcOny aiteo yp. 7. 

4. Oeds| Kvpwos all. 


5. om. am éyod all. dpdow] BZ = “stealing”; V= 
“violence.” xeipOv| xetpds epod all. éjpos BZ “ dried 
up”: but V paraphrases thus “and dried it up for thirty 
days,” omitting the Greek from ér.. . de&ud. 


6. énra| siaty in BZ: thirty in V. Ox. has siaty. 
tr. cvv. po. Tobro BZ, but V om. rodro. 


7. kuplo BZ: deo V. Cp. R. iva amoxatactaby 7) xElp 
uw. V, with R: but BZ = kal dmoxaréorn 7 x. 

8. dnecyduny all. and PO. kK. 7. Mod. V: and 7. pO. x, 
por. BZ. 


8, 9. kal amd 7. agp. om. all. 
g. xuplov| Aeod V only. 


10. om. 6a Iwond V only. pOdvncas Tov ad. p. and 
om, avr in 1. 11, all. 

12. téxva pov all. With Ox. gvd.|+ras Wuxas tov 
V only. 


13. mao. 7. dav. Tod] mavtds V only. 
14. om. adrov ... meiv odre all, ? per homoiotel. 
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15. &dde wav. all. With Ox. 
16. mavr. «.7.\.] V alone paraphrases “he indeed the 
blessed one is ever like unto.a blossom, but I faded con- 


sumed with envy.” om. nuepar all. 
18. O08] xupiov all. éav yap all. With Ox. and R. 
19. anorpéxer... adtotd| so V, but BZ paraphrases “he is 
relinquished by the bad spirit.” kal yiverau... 1. 21 


ottws| V omits, but retains “and he ceases from envy,’ i.e. 
mavera Tod POdvov. On the other hand, Z omits these last 
three words, but retains the preceding words lost in V. 
B retains the entire passage according to the Greek, so no 
change is implied by the Version. 

22. om. mepi all. So R. 

22, 23. kal €deyov ... eyd| BZ = “and I made answer to 
him and related the pains of my liver”: but V = “ why 
mayest thou be exceeding sorrowful, and I told him by 
way of pretext (or cause) the pains of my liver.” 

23. mavtas|+Tovs ddeApovs pov V only. 

24. ore yap V: dre BZ. 


25. Kal “lwohd edynoe pe pdvov V only. Tacx TouTo all. 

27. om. kal sec. all. So R. 

28. adeApovs adrod all. oty|+ipas a8edpoi Kat réxrva 
pov all. 

P. 186. 2. dya07| xadapa BZ: *V om. €vvoGvTes TOV 
‘Twond tov 4d. tuév all. om. kat duty all. 

4. €v atto| BZ airév: V w laohp mpaxdévta. Cp. R. 
Taoas yap nuéepas Cwhs avtod all. m. tT. Noy.| so BZ: 


but V 0tde éxoinoen jyiv Kard tov Adyov Tobrov (or Tovs Adyous 
7 
tovtous). %A Gloss. 


6. 2 wAobroy ktnvév Kal kap7v all. 


7. om. ovy all. With Ox. and R. om. ayarnra all. 
With Ox. and R. 
7, 8. *dyamjoare ... xapdia om. V alone. 


8. amoortjoerat ap judv BZ, with RP: but *dzoarire 


amo Kakod POdvov bri POdvos V. 
Q. aypiot 7. TO oGpa Kk. PO. Thy Woyijv BZ: *ayp. tov avdpa 
kal $0. THY Woy V. 
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10. Ste dpyt) Kk, MoAEuds clot Td diaBovALoy adrod BZ. 
*dpyhv ... mapokiver om. V alone. els aiyata] Ovpov BZ. 

11-22. kal ovk €a... dv0pdzav om. V only. 

11,12. kal odk é@... evepyetv om. BZ. Cp. Rand P. 

14. havragwy or davtracerar cat BZ. diarapdooet| Tapa- 
metre BZ. 

15. dwaviter BZ. So R. 

16. €xwv év éautd, ottrws BZ. 

22. *xal €cecbe . . . dvOpdmav om. BZ. 2% per homoio- 
teleuton, for P also omits. 

25. weO tuas BZ, with Ox.: V om. with R. 


26. ddiucjnoovow BZ: *“shall go” V. duvycovtat] 
+orvat, or similar, all, with R. 
27. émoAgunoay or émod€povyr all. om. zacayr all. 


28. kal rovrar do€acrol, tyels 5€ ddAtyooro’ and om. émipep. 
V only. kal ook éorat all. With R and P. 

P. 187. 1. pov] judy all. 

2. evdoylats adtod all, 


3. elpnxa all. Omws... tar] Ta oKdvdadra Tév vidv 
bpav V only. 
4. om. tév Woxdy all. With R. tov pO. K. 7. OKA. | 


todro V only. 

5. Ta téxva Spay kal Ta dora pov V only. 

6. » cap& pov om. V only. 

7. TAnOvvOnoovrat BZ, with Ox.: but V=*“shall be 
honoured ” ripnOjnoerau. abtéy| atrod BZ: **of Judah” V. 

g. kal’... Kanadd.]| BZ omits: V has kal maou rots adXo- 
yevéot, and then omits as far as tore in 1. 12. 

10. éxAeiwer| efodroOpedoeras all. 

12. Shu] 276 V only. 

13. Oeds Huav pamjoerar emcy. V, omitting péyas rod ’T. 
With R. aw. ent ys] do€acOjoerar emt ys Kat pavi- 
cera all. 

13, 14. kat oddwy . .. “Addu] om. BZ: but V= kat 
dvacd Cav éavtdv, omitting rov Addy. Cp. Ox. 

14. mAdvyns|+rod Bedcdp V only. 

15. eis dAeOpov V only. névtwv Tov all. 
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16. dvacrnodueba ... kK. evAoynoopen all. év Tots Oavp. 
om. V only. 

18. écwcev av0.] *om. V. 

20. After A\utpwOjcecbe V alone adds the following gloss : 


*8r. ex yévous aitod yevynOnoerar Ktpios 6 Oeds. dvo 
ddehpods Tovrous all. byiv]| nuty. 

21, om. Tod Oeod all. 

22. wat Oedv BZ only. otros BZ, with Ox.: kai V. 


23. may TO yévos kal Td 2Ovn avOpdrwy and om. Tod "Ilo. BZ: 
V has wdvra dvdpa kal 26vn dvOpdmwv, also omitting rod ’I. 
alt. mavra om. all. 

24. om. tva BZ only. tudv| V only adds tva kai 
avrol évTethwon Tols TEKVOLS ALTOY. 

25. avra| tas évroAds all. 

27. €xarov elkoot|] BV have “in the 125th year”: Z* “in 
the 127th year.” €TOv THs Lwijs avrod all. 

28. Ta dota adrod| adtrév V only. 

P. 138. 2. tauelors| so BZ: but V = “in the dwellings.” 

3. of Aiydmrior kal of én. all. "lwonp|+e€ Alydarov 
Z only. 

4. Aly.] yj all. So R, ep. Ox. 

4, 5. kat mA. pey. o. tr. Aiy.] om. V only. 

5: om. Exaoros V only. 

7. viol B.| adeAdol S. kat viot BZ only. 

7,8. kata t. v. t. 7.] om. all. With R. 

8, 9. am’ Aly.] om. all. With R. 


F, C. CoNnyBEARE. 


(To be continued.) 
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Two of the Sabbath Morning Hymns, recited between 
Passover and Pentecost. 


A SONG OF REDEMPTION. 
From the Hebrew of Ibn Gebirol. 


Captive of sorrow on a foreign shore, 
A handmaid as ‘neath Egypt’s slavery: 
Through the dark day of her bereavement sore 
She looketh unto thee. 
Restore her sons, O mighty One of old! 
Her remnant tenth? shall cause man’s strife to cease’. 
O speed the message; swiftly be she told 
Good tidings, which Elijah shall unfold: 
Daughter of Zion, sing aloud! behold 
Thy Prince of Peace! 


Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye?? 
Mercy we crave! 

O Lord, we hope in thee alway; 
Our King will save! 


Surely a limit boundeth every woe, 
But mine enduring anguish hath no end; 
My dreary years are spent in ceaseless flow, 
My wound hath no amend. 
O’erwhelmed, my helm doth fail; no hand is strong 
To steer the bark to port, her longed-for aim. 
How long, O Lord, wilt thou my doom prolong? 
When shall be heard the dove’s sweet voice of song‘? 
O leave us not to perish for our wrong, 
Who bear thy name! 


: é P| 4 
UA Isanvinr3: 2s saexix, 24. 3 Lam. v. 20. Song of Songs ii. 12. 
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Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye? 
Mercy we crave! 

O Lord, we hope in thee alway; 
Our King will save! 


Wounded and crushed, beneath my load I sigh, 
Despised and abject, outcast, trampled low; 
How long, O Lord, shall I of violence ery, 
My heart dissolve with woe ? 
How many years, without a gleam of light, 
Has thraldom been our lot, our portion pain! 
With Ishmael, as a lion in his might, 
And Persia, as an owl of darksome night’, 
Beset on either side, behold our plight 
Betwixt the twain. 


Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye? 
Mercy we crave! 

O Lord, we hope in thee alway ; 
Our King will save! 


Is this thy voice? 
The voice of captive Ariel’s? woe unhealed ? 
Virgin of Israel, arise! rejoice! 
In Daniel’s vision, lo! the end is sealed?: 
When Michael on the height 
Shall stand aloft in strength, 
And shout aloud in might, 
And a Redeemer come to Zion at length?! 
Amen, amen, behold, 
The Lord’s decree foretold. 
E’en as thou hast our souls afflicted sore, 
So wilt thou make us glad for evermore®! 


* Alluding probably to the persecutions which Jews suffered both under 
the Crescent and the Cross. 


* Isa. xxix. 1, 2. $ Dan. xii. 
Ze PSeX Cais: 


* Isa. lix. 20. 
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Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye? 
Mercy we crave! 
O Lord, we hope in Thee alway; 


Our King will save! 
Nina Davis. 


A SONGS OF LOVES. 


From the Hebrew of Rabbi Isaac ben Reuben Alfasi. 


My noble love! 
O dove of wondrous grace! 
What aileth thee that thou dost weep in woe? 
Messiah cometh unto thee: then go, 
Fly to thy resting-place. 
I am thy Saviour, who will ransom thee; 
Thy hope from ancient day: 
Know that in truth I say, 
I, thy Redeemer, I will set thee free’, 
My noble love! 


My Mighty Love! 
Where is thy troth of yore, 
The vision of the seers of ages gone, 
Proclaiming to the lone, the outcast one, 
Whose glory is no more, 
That she shall yet be sought, again shall shine, 
A very great delight? 
Thine is redemption’s right, 
Yea, and the power of sole possession thine’, 
My Mighty Love! 
My noble love! 
I found delight in thee, 
O fair one! when I saw thee in thy youth, 
And passing o’er thee with my bond of truth, 
Betrothed thee unto me. 


1 A dialogue between God and Israel. 7? Ruthiii.12, * Jer. xxxii. 8. 
T 2 
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Yet will I gather thee to mine abode, 
The dwelling of my rest, 
My habitation blest, 
Which I have builded and on thee bestowed, 
My noble love! 


My Mighty Love! 
The faithful envoy haste. 
Thy knowledge he shall spread, and strength instil 
To keep the word that bade me do thy will, 
And said to me, “Be chaste:”’ 
And did ordain, ‘If thou wilt not obey, 
To exile shalt thou go.” 
It hath, alas! been so; 
That doom foretold hath come to pass this day’, 
My Mighty Love! 
My noble love! 
Tried in the furnace blaze 
Of dire affliction?; thou with shackled feet, 
Shalt yet adorn thy form with joy complete, 
Gird thee thy song of praise. 
The crown of beauty, diadem divine, 
It seemeth good to me 
To give it unto thee’, 
That sanctified perfection may be thine, 
My noble love! 
My Mighty Love! 
Nought of my fame is left, 
Though erst I dwelt in regal robes of grace, 
My sons lie slain, the scions of my race, 
Of kin I stand bereft. 
Behold me wrapt in darkness deep and fell, 
Sunk in the loathsome pit, 
By ray of light unlit, 
The great stone lieth heavy o’er the well‘, 
My Mighty Love! 


1 Gen. xli. 13. ? Isa. xlviii. 10. ° Gen. xxix. 19. * Gen. xxix. 2. 
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My noble love! 
My friend, come forth to me: 
Yea, from the grasp of foes be thou relieved, 
From them, who full of guile, have thee deceived, 
That speak false words to thee ; 
Because thou wilt not strangers’ paths pursue, 
And didst not go astray 
Along their erring way, 
Nor seekedst thou new loves!, but still art true, 
My noble love! 
My Mighty Love! 
Stern bondage holdeth me, 
And grievous woe; though vainly evermore 
The foe allureth and doth press me sore, 
With keen words, ceaselessly, 
To turn aside from thee, the fount of bliss, 
Yea, to forsake thy Name, 
Transgressing to my shame 
The word revealed. My God! have I done this? 
My Mighty Love! 
My noble love! 
I by myself have sworn 
To summon thee, my servant, unto me; 
And shall not kings bring presents unto thee?, 
Thy glory to adorn? 
A witness have I made my holy one, 
For nations to behold, 
For peoples manifold, 
For lo! of Jesse have I seen a son, 
My noble love! 
Nina Davis. 


1 Ruth iii. ro. 2 Ps, Ixviii. 29. 
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MEGILLATH MISSRAIM, OR THE SCROLL 
OF THE EGYPTIAN PURIM. 


I.—IntTrRopDucToRY REMARKS. 


In the course of my examination of the British Museum 
MS. Or. 67, my attention was arrested by an interesting 
historico-liturgical document, which, on a closer study of 
its contents, proved to be the long-lost Megillah of the 
Egyptian Purim. My principal guide in the identification 
of the document was the late Professor Graetz’s reference 
to it in Volume IX of his Geschichte der Juden', and an 
examination of the sources to which he refers has helped 
to throw a good deal of fresh light on the subject. After 
narrating the events connected with Ahmed Shaitan’s revolt 
against Sultan Soliman in 1524, and the deliverance of the 
Cairene Jews from the destruction which the rebel had 
designed for them, Professor Graetz states, in an elaborate 
note”, that “there once existed a complete Megillah on 
these events,” and he then proceeds to name the “ secondary 
sources,” which in default of the original Chronicle, he had 
consulted. These are, (1) the “anonymous” work, entitled 
poy mymxo2; (2) David Conforte’s mw NWP; (3) Joseph 


 Dritte verbesserte und vermehrte Ausgabe. Leipzig, 1891. 

2 Op. cit., p. 22. 

°* To this work Dr. Gaster drew my attention before I consulted 
Graetz, and as it is not identical with the booklet bearing the same 
title in Zedner’s Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the British Museum (see 
under ‘Abraham Moses,” page 32), he kindly lent me his copy of the 
Hebrew text, together with a Spanish translation of a part printed in the 
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Ibn Verga’s Additamenta to mim vw; and (4) The 
Chronicle of Joseph Sambary, published in Dr. Neubauer’s 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles. To these may be added 
Joseph Cohen's x33n pry (Wien, 1852), pp. 95-6, and the 
short reference to the subject in the same author’s "134 
JNONDIN NVI NEI s2N> on (Lemberg, 1856), part IL, fol. 5a. 
As students will, no doubt, proceed to examine these 
secondary sources for themselves, I will here only remark 
that special mention is made of the Megillah by Joseph 
Sambary *, who finished his work in 1672, by David Con- 
forte, whose aoe x1p° was written between Sage Sighs 
and also in ohy my wx», fol. 19 b (under mY>:omy *at1 7HD). 
It may also be useful to notice that Joseph Sambary’s 
account is on the whole in fuller agreement with the 
Megillah itself than Joseph Ibn Verga’s Additamenta, 
which were written over a hundred years earlier*. This 
is accounted for by the fact that Joseph Sambary was 
a native of Egypt®, and had himself taken part in the 
celebration of the Cairene Purim. Some further references 
to several of the secondary sources will be found in the 
notes added to the translation of the scroll, and a fuller 
and wider view of the historical events® connected with 


Hebrew character. The former appears to have been published at Smyrna 
in 1756, and the title-page of the latter shows that it appeared at 
Constantinople in 1767. 

! Dr. Neubauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, p. 145. 

2 Edit. Venice, 1746, fol. 33 a. 

3 See Dr. Steinschneider’s Cat. Lib. Hebr. Bibl. Bodl., p. 858. 

+ Completed in 1554. 

5 See Neubauer, op. cit., p. xvii: ‘‘The writer (i.e. J. Sambary) is well 
acquainted with Egypt, his native country.” 

6 It is interesting to notice that the British Museum also possesses 
a printed contemporary Latin News-letter in which Ahmed’s revolt, to- 
gether with certain subsequent events of Soliman’s reign, are described. 
This letter, which was written within a few months after Ahmed’s death 
(dated June 29th, 1524), was addressed by Michaelis Bocignolus to Gerardus 
Planias, ‘‘Caesareae Maiestatis secretarium.” The writer does not, how- 
ever, appear to have possessed a very accurate knowledge of the events on 
which he wrote. 
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Ahmed’s revolt may be gained by a perusal of the ac- 
count given of it in Hammer-Purgstall’s Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches’. 

There is at present no reason to doubt the statements 
of Joseph Sambary, David Conforte, and the author of 
nhy nyse, who looked upon the Megillah as the com- 
position of contemporaries of the events narrated therein, 
and it is also only reasonable to suppose that the “savants 
of Egypt” (nyo wan) of the former, and the “savants of 
the generation” (1177 ‘3n) of the two latter, include David 
Ibn Abi Zimra?, under whose Rabbinate Ahmed’s revolt 
and hostility to the Jews broke out, and Samuel Sidillo, 
who conducted the special “ prayers and supplications” in 
his own Synagogue (Wynd p’’p)*. 

It is, at any rate, certain that a composition to which 
a definite place was for a long number of years assigned in 
the Egyptian liturgy, could only have been put forward 
under the direct sanction of the spiritual heads of the 
community, and it therefore follows that the Megillah 
must have borne the “imprimatur” of the two honoured 
names just mentioned, if it was not actually composed 
by them. 

With regard to the style in which the scroll was written, 
it can be seen at a glance that it was purposely composed 
in close imitation of the Book of Esther; and although 
it is not quite free from non-Biblical words and construc- 
tions, it reads almost entirely like a Biblical narrative. 
The imperfect with the “waw-consecutive” is regularly 
employed in exact conformity with classical usage, and 
the document is also singularly free from involved con- 
structions, which form one of the marks of the Rabbinic 
and the semi-Rabbinic Hebrew style. 


Zweite verbesserte Ausgabe. Pesth, 1834, vol. II, pp. 36-8. 

2 See Graetz, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 

* See niin xvp, fol. 32b. Comp. Neub., op. cit., p. 145, where it is 
stated that the Synagogue is called ova ty wyto p”?. 
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Il.—Tue Text. 


1foynyn nda] 


yoN) monn msde Town Andy qoen sin andy bon wa an? 

Dy moby Jenn naw> Onn oa :ma enna py Ny mn 
ymado mi S32 pnany ada wpm xawopa awe indy Nps 
SNS + Daw PIya Noy AS MDYd> Sm aw AMY mo 555 mown 
Du yn OWA nen wo sox we nody soon Sa vbsa onan 
pas yas Sy aw ame mde sins awe pwn $5 Sym wos ms 
poopy 55 pus pa by awn may 45 amd omyn aed ame yn 
yyan pnd) poya maw saxo post pin pa qoo Sux pon 
moan Sy onyp pas Ss prem own says py Sy own yapom 
pon 2 J ovT ya yan wir yvady prwys Smmy + na aw 
sy wes oyay xdy an pa papy soon sat yeen own wn 
soon by sind yada ny wo wes main) * IND oy an wal am 
Dap oma DPT Dw YSN Pd OMY wx SoD In NA ANON 
som mina ond pe onpy ma nmay * ws dads ows oxy 
mpaa ynoawse psp admn yp nbyey + ysny sad sms 55 myn pnd 
waoawe Snn b> me mpi wes ows ann andy qbon Sno on 
moby qoon Sn ow awe om tien naw dy Aydmse oem qoy woe 
soma 7D PPA yO! °D) AIDS YN WE Po yPA wD 1D DNWIn 
Say omdy mminds mio man bx dyn Sonn 55 yapn andy 
xd andy qdon Sn o> yyen yown mixna cay * ANI DD mw 
pad ape yyy oy jown pm ia yn mapad wy vy bya wow 
oop T5mN nwYD Is ADwYM Nyy apn ox POX MON + AWY? TD 
Din tk m2 awn) mip|an npn andy qdnn Sn ny oneny > Any 
y2yI JOM) aM IIA NN yypn jowA yw on + Ta Adon 
om>s spoxay wy vdy awe Syn oy ads omayno ypdy 7d) onyy 


1 There is no heading in the MS., but the title prefixed to this edition 
seems suitable. 

2 Or. 67, fol. 260 b. 

3 The right reading is probably myn. 

* MS. one. 5 MS. p>xpa. * MS. 20” (?). 

7 The MS, has myry) for Jmsx mwr2, or PUT. 
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ann wen Sx mpan mney wy day ain by paxm opp abs ws 
x2dydoy xb) oy aww acy ovonds yan mnwon da ns ow jpn 
by xan nomwon *a nx tomy adeey ann ova ny * mDpT ON 
wx myo won dy anina biany * paxdS sabes nninn yo tnx bmo 
Ninn oad MM * D’np oma ANA nny owsin won jown dnp 
andy qoon Sn am moan bx yren own Son abyn nnn dypoa 
own yn xdy won ima nnby qdon Sn onsewom * wer oywn 
own mbdy nya sin ova + ny oAans ayind yen yown dyn aba 
abo amewyw nya omy 950 son 55 ame wow mapan bx yrvn 
mm ¢ Top yen jown Zawya > Ay S51 oy ama apym omy 
nx nnpd wpa > oyes awe oven 55 Sy pe nem 35p sinwyna 
nyt ans poor ome eos ow yee own Sn awa: awe bs 
[tay wy ox any * pny do wwdy pasdem 75 yay wy ap 
So mx tasty and sownd no imam aw goon by om poya in 
WIN OF D DAD opr nad odden own AY yr yy ay OMNI 
ayo ond wy pad ona on yon jown omds aps? py 
‘ym te Ta2 Sax wy mm ath DAA wow qwND y+ DPI 
opy many may ower dy vdyy qa ory aap ¢ my ada npyy 
py ov Soa yas aa aw» 55 S>ny paxn Sam adv ay ooepn 
OWA AIT DDN INy DTA AD DwA ona Andyw Ip pYpyry1 DNDY 
mown Sn yew mn ysia2 onan Ss) oA Iya mond NSA ys 
by aman wes ods pan pynt on woe oodp aaa ms yen 
xyow 1 52 mm + 3 by nnn wdSem ond awe 55 ms wnan nos Yya 
DSN) OT OMI YA OMA OMA AWA AM wind wear sm 
Snow ovyoa mda mpyy samy * an 519 ex 1D omwe? ns pond 
mom nomen own Sy Saw a minw Sym): nan ane ons sa 
ma Tm LN + apy Soy) pny oy pa aN oy nad aw ina ond 
nyna mM + sy 2 Soin wean ay indy Seay aan mapas 
mas Ad Toy yn jown vw awd sat aM Dy OMA 
goon Sy oxy qoen pays in onxye x2 ox Jbon 1b apn aS maw 


SMS Sans. * MS. ney. 3 MS. imwya. 4 Fol. 26ra. 
> MS. nn. §° MS. py). ’ The MS. appears to have 1m. 
® The MS. appears to have nnn. 
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* DY wpaD Pa DIDNN *D ONNoN AD) DywD nD Ds OMS MA DD 
yD waIN ssa Ton ona Ss pann paps jny a Tbr by ow 
oyn 5a) ann wea nwy 75 mower Sy yen jon ve + pean 
DNA AYN MS) AWA NIN PD In AND Dd PIyI sw. 12 Mwyd 
piew omimd mwnn sess oma wr ower Sy ben qx m3 
pron own dn Sse ayo cm + assy my gonna wen bx pod 
anys onwn ony mas ome mm $>vn $5 nx inp» omnes 
am oma abs wen AND DMD EN own wpa nAdxn pain 
yews) * 29n2 panes manna oan xd ox yp pr aes pdy 
+a ydnaa sa ims niyd sbay xd baxmy min yaaa ns onan 
owen Sy may pam pa ay own > Sew 2 a awe An 
Spa own Ss ipyyy Ayan wd we NX aw Ay INP awd oye 
bey ows on by oy vad oonnney psa onenar? moaar Sy 
by po yin jown owt? ombs yow xdy ayn pin own vad 
xa ann Apa > wan ons rox ommon Sy) onyn wos dy pax 
DYANI YA I ND OYNI YAWN OND pyn jown np + apDD 
maya omy map qwNd1* ADyy) AI ADD On mand om mw D2 
mm 555 omyp woe 535 mo ymamy oD nypo wan mA 
— pow own om ov 55a) ° ina nna by ambn xan awe 
moun Srp owe wwia ¢ mpyyy Aa Asp amend ond oyna 
yyy * ond awe Say pann paps an nnpd oman wan yon 
bya bya own Ss anny * oye ontmprynn ond aya own x 
+ AMaN) apni D312 PN we oyS na an Nd) pnpND Own yowr 
syx onan 55 nx pasnd pron jown wpa as wind qwy oyna 
sax wind awy anna nad odten ow AV iproyy ay» oy 
oyay ada mpyyay pennay mdana ower dy sroyd onan wwaps 
ns youn own 5x Synwe oa nyw Symy: prand yyy aNd pen e231 
ppy ne) oneyn ney omwyd ms ppds xa + ana pn Dt NPN 
ony wpand DAIS TD DY! DINND oye” odw omy va Nb 
myosin raps mbd.an vanss) pron sad wen andy sian 1? 9a 
Dyn] Wwx Dy Say NN on ANT qoNn + 70m > Ops yA 
DWT WYN NAA DVD PIN AN Ny %D Yw2I SD ONpyy ns 


1 So the MS. p20) would be better. 2 Fol. 261 b. 3 MS. °22. 
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+ aby abs penn jown toy psato yn ws andy qden Sn onsen 
pwoy omxwon andy toon Sma poy snp prem own wnand sy 
‘ymin maa AAD MDa yyyn joOwT wy Ndr mT wy + weN 
may you wand sa yds isd) propa sim mom aNd pnd 309 
may 2yow yrpn jown nx mdy don Sn apm) + nme 
mown va mpby qdon nw mina ony + ames dy aby 2 (nme 
oxyy moan 593 spym naApy Aa yaw moar Sy vdyy mma yeaa 
moby bom we om oN * ytman Sx ood mn ypwm ody 
ana omnm> + anne aday oye tap sy mda anow onan adiyd 
Sym qyapnay yn aN wind Awy AywMars APY pwr Ane TN 
nvdyd andy soon mw ‘orpdrm poy toimpy mr Sa nrenady Sy 
WAM OWRX yen jown SnD IDM yrPA OWA INN IAT DY 
Saya pana om ima pws v3 moe qdon Sond a+ pop mwa 
soon Sn ways oypn sw ne oms pw we om dy ide pp 
goon Sn won youn Sond ay + wea paw om ww noby 
SnmMain ney on DID ns YIN osnp2 od Snowy oAyMnN A ADby 
soyaon masa pn bx posy ede man owe om ina? 19d» 
oye ney Sy ono ones asm apdy soon bn omby wa 
mdvosy nea ond any oye yp ay bx yden 55) yypn jown 
omx ow ya own Sn ine andy qdon Sn apn + ppm 
‘yea Uanypo ww [any] Sw ayn nx wn ayn jp ONY 
mow ovary’ ves op wm xd) ome bbw ays ya qwE oman 
IMs! yrs own sans andy qdon Sn ws aa wind onwyn 
own ws nx ody aden Sn wea + wen omy ionm) omwann 
yay opm 59 sayd Abynn apy Sy amy ibm npn Sy andn pron 
WI INOW WIT jowN wen doy onyDd andy yoo Sn xa ny 
[WN DDT NN) Ov Aw nx OA mena ¢ aby anow ony 
b> nx taxdy anand qnend wea wwe omen pom Bas nad wy 


1 MS. py. 2 MS. nowy. 

* The words within ( ) appear unnecessary. 

* MS. spon... np. 5 MS. ton. 6 MS. mn. 

7 MS. op. § MS. oman. ® Fol. 262 a. 

10 MS. co. 1 MS. ony7n. 12 Probably so, but not certain. 


13 MS. m3. 
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yy p> ‘pony py wea nad obser ows ay yr syn ayo oan 
* pwena abby ser omavn Spbpy onsy nem nam mwyd yn own 
TIN WIND DMwy nyaw ova maynad yorsomy onan abaps po Sy 
mons yAyyd wes ni mbwnr Annes anwy ow y) now oY nw 
‘wpa > oyeam maxdan p> own onpy awy awe dy + orand 
psn Sy omSy oyna oaeyn-osnmn ydapr wp po by + onwas 
nam nbayon mypdy aay wind 17> pa neynad omdy ondsa $5 Sy 
wo dyn ond yap ro Sy: ane any ov ime mwyd oa 52 
TAN’ DONS PO Ow med oD ony awyw ow dy ors 
pound way prem jowm ue jon wo Jndup cays) own ve 55 
pym nad oddey pws aD iprayr ays oman 55 ns taxdy and 
onnw3) on asaxy ome idm) amiawny Spd>) onyy aan yom 
awe pom ymdp: WI PANN DYpYNI NWI wWHwA MXYD yams 
2 oy wom) yea por Say Ayw Soa) om ov Soa yyy AwY NIM 

DN) TDN 

See by Ee cus 


III.—TRANSLATION. 


And it came to pass in the days of King Soliman‘ (this is King 
Soliman who reigned in Turkey, and the Levant, and Greece, and in 
many [other] provinces®), that in those days, when King Soliman sat 
on the throne of his kingdom, which was in Constantinople, the great 
city, he considered all the provinces of his kingdom, and he sent to 
each province a chief to judge its people in righteousness and equity. 
After these things, King Soliman promoted one of his chiefs, whose 
name was Ahmed Shaitan®, and he placed his seat above all the chiefs 


1 MS. wy. 

? The » in pny is evidently intended to mark the vowel of the » 
(av, on account of the pause), and not to indicate a plural form. 

3 In the MS. a word that looks like w712 (probably some unknown 
abbreviation) stands here. In the translation I have assumed the word 
pibw ‘ peace.” 

4 Sultan Soliman (or Sulaiman) I, surnamed the Magnificent, reigned 
from 1520 to 1566. 

5 The text has: ‘‘and in many military camps.” 

6 The Hebrew has: ‘‘ the well-known Satan” all through the Megillah. 
By the term ri, the Arabic name 1omN was probably meant to be 
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that were with him. And he sent him to be a ruler over the land of 
Egypt, and he commanded him, saying, Egypt have I given to thee, 
and in it shalt thou dwell, and according to thy word shall all my 
people be ruled; only in the throne will I be greater than thou. Only 
be thou strong and very courageous to judge in righteousness, and to 
discard unjust gain, and the coinage’ shalt thou issue in my name. 
And Ahmed Shaitan came into the land of Egypt, and he went up 
to the citadel, and dwelt there. And he began to oppress, and to 
exact money, and he did that which was evil in the sight of the Holy 
One 2, and the taxes increased in his days, and Ahmed Shaitan forsook 
the command of the king, and gathered together much substance, and 
his spirit was not satisfied, neither was his eye satisfied, for he was 
a man of very great greed. And his soul was greatly lifted up, and he 
determined to rebel against the king ; and he collected much substance 
from all the people of Egypt, and vain and light persons gathered 
round him, and he numbered them, and found them about two thou- 
sand men. And he made a covenant with them, and remitted them 
[their taxes], and he distributed money among them, to each man 
according to his value. And he first stretched out his hand against 
the wealthy men who were in the citadel, and he also killed about 
thirty persons of the force of King Soliman. And he took all the 
armed men who came to him, and he went and fixed his dwelling on 
the banks of the Nile. And it came to pass, when the remainder of 
the king’s force saw that the wealthy men who had been in the 
citadel were killed, and that Ahmed Shaitan had rebelled against 
King Soliman, that the whole force assembled themselves, and went 
up into the citadel, and closed its gates upon them, and they stayed 
in it for eight days. And it came to pass, when Ahmed Shaitan saw 
that the force of King Soliman listened not to his voice, and that 
they had gone up into the citadel, and rebelled against him, 
that he consulted with his councillors, and said unto them, What 
should we do? And they said unto him, If thou wilt accept our 
counsel and act accordingly, then shall we make thee king. Now, go 
and fight against the force of King Soliman, and take the citadel, and 
dwell in it; then shall the kingdom be established in thy hand. And 


vaguely represented. In Turkish history, Ahmed bears the name of 
“traitor.” 

1 The two most important sovereign rights of the Sultan were the 
coinage and the sabes i.e, the mention of his name in the public prayers 
at the mosque. 

* The divine name is generally avoided in the Megillah. In the 
translation, the term own is rendered by “the Holy One,” wherever 
it occurs. 
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it came to pass, when Ahmed Shaitan heard this saying, that their 
counsel was well-pleasing in his eyes, and he went and collected a 
thousand men from among the slaves, together with the force that had 
gone up with him; and there assembled themselves unto them about 
two thousand of the people of the land, and he and all his people 
went up from behind the citadel to the top of the hill. And he pre- 
pared there the instruments of destruction, and they continued to 
fight against him for three days, so that they! could not enter the 
citadel. And it came to pass on the fourth day that he hurled upon 
them the instruments of destruction, and he scaled one wall of the 
fortification, and brovght it down to the ground. And it fell upon five 
hundred men of Ahmed Shaitan’s force, and they drew them out from 
under the wall dead bodies. And it came to pass on that day, when 
the wall fell, that the force of Ahmed Shaitan went up into the 
citadel’, and killed ninety men of the force of King Soliman. And 
the remainder of King Soliman’s force fled and escaped, and the Holy 
One did not put it into the heart of Ahmed Shaitan to pursue them 
further. On that day, at the time when Ahmed Shaitan went up 
into the citadel, his whole force made him king over them. And at 
the time when they made him king over them, they proclaimed in the 
streets of Cairo*, and in all the neighbouring cities, that Ahmed 
Shaitan was made king. And it came to pass, when he had been made 
king, that he laid a tax upon all the inhabitants of Egypt, for he 
wanted to take away all their money. And Ahmed Shaitan’s force 
came and said unto him, Thou knowest, O our lord the king, what 
thy servants have done unto thee, and that we have made thee king 
in Egypt. And now, if thy servants have found favour in thine eyes, 
and if it please the king, let a decree be given to destroy, to kill, and 
to cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children and 
women, and to take the spoil of them for a prey, and to take vengeance 
of them, for they are our enemies and adversaries. And Ahmed 
Shaitan said unto them, The Jews are given unto you, and do unto 
them as is pleasing in your eyes*. And it came to pass when the Jews 


1 T.e. the force of Ahmed Shaitan. 

2 According to Hammer-Purgstall’s (op. cit.) account, Ahmed entered 
the citadel by an old disused water-conduit, which had been pointed out 
to him. This statement agrees with the circumstantial details of Ahmed’s 
entry into the castle as narrated in D»y mynnn, fol. 18 b. 

3 It is well known that p20 (ax) is also used to designate Cairo, and 
pny is, therefore, here translated sometimes by ‘‘ Egypt,” and sometimes 
by “Cairo,” according to the requirements of the respective passages in 
which it occurs. 

Both Joseph Sambary and David Conforte report that Ahmed 
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heard this thing, that they made a very grievous mourning, and they 
cried with a loud and bitter cry. And they proclaimed a fast, and 
they wept, and they put earth upon their heads, and they put on 
sackcloth, from the least amongst them even unto the greatest, 
and the land mourned, and all the inhabitants thereof languished. 
And they continued fasting and crying every day until their weeping 
rose up to heaven. The posts went out, being hastened by the com- 
mandment of Ahmed Shaitan, and the decree was given in the quarter 
of the Jews, and all the Jews were perplexed. And it came to pass, 
when the force of Ahmed Shaitan heard the commandment of their 
king, that there assembled themselves together of them and of the 
people of the land about two thousand men. And they came upon 
the city securely, and they plundered all that belonged to them, and 
they took much spoil. And it was so that every one who found a 
Jew sought to kill him, and they killed five! Jews. And the Jews 
fled, running in haste to save their lives, for they said, We be all 
dead men. And a great cry arose in Cairo, and one Jew died from 
great fear. And the outcry of the children of Israel rose up to the 
Holy One to heaven, and he remembered his covenant which he had 
made with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. 

There was one® man in the citadel of the city, and God sent him to 
be my helper and deliverer, and the supporter of my right hand. 
And it was so that when the Jews were crying, the matter was re- 
ported to one of Ahmed Shaitan’s chiefs, and he stood up before 
him, for he was second to him [in rank]*. And he said unto him, If 
I have found favour in thy sight, O king, and if it please the king, 
let the Jews alone, for what is their transgression, and what is their 


Shaitan’s anger against the Jews was caused by the part which Abraham 
de Castro, who was set over the Egyptian mint, took in making known 
to Sultan Soliman the designs of Ahmed with regard to the coinage. 
In ony myven, fol. 19a: da ays ond MA OND] WR ODT by cn 
worxp OmaIN WA Va nex by. Bocignolus writes: “Erat Cayri quidam 
Judaeus vir satis amplae mercaturae, hic nescio quonam modo defec- 
tionem hance non solum olfecerat, sed pene manifestis argumentis 
comprehenderat. Quamobrem Constantinopolim veniens . . . quid 
Axmatus moliatur exponit,” 

* It is plain from the Megillah itself that plunder was the main object 
of the enemy, and that massacre was only resorted to as a means to 
that end. 

? Note the play on the words ww and > (Esther ii. 5). Joseph Ibn 
Verga states that the name of this councillor was xn. 

* The word nw, which is here translated literally, is rendered by 
‘Grand Vizir” in the passages which follow. 
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sin, that thou shouldst deliver them into the hand of those who seek 
to do them evil. And if it be pleasing to the king, let their silver 
and their gold be given into the treasuries of the king; I will be 
surety for it, at my hands thou mayest require it. And Ahmed 
Shaitan said to the Grand Vizir, Go and do as thou desirest, 
and do to the whole people as is good in thine eyes, for thou 
hast found favour in my sight. And the Grand Vizir came and 
proclaimed in the quarter of the Jews: Thus said the king, Let 
no man stretch out his hand against the Jews. And the Grand 
Vizir said to the Jews, Peace shall be upon you; fear not, for the 
king has given orders concerning you. And it came to pass when the 
force of Ahmed Shaitan had plundered the Jews, that they took all 
the spoil, and carried it into the house of one of the chiefs. 

After these things, Ahmed Shaitan desired of the Jews a hundred 
and fifty thousand great gold pieces, and he also said, If ye bring 
them not quickly, I shall kill you with the sword. And when the 
Jews heard this evil thing, they mourned, and could not answer him, 
for they were terrified before him. And it came to pass, when the 
children of Israel saw that the hand of the Holy One had touched 
them, that they threw earth upon their heads and blew the trumpet, 
and they convoked an assembly, and every one returned from his evil 
way, and they cried unto-the Holy One with a loud voice and with 
weeping. And whilst they were weeping and making supplication 
before the Almighty, some men from amongst them went up, and fell 
down to the ground before Ahmed Shaitan, but he listened not to 
them. And Ahmed Shaitan imposed a tax upon the land, and upon 
the people of Egypt, and upon the merchants, and he said unto them, 
Bring unto me silver and gold without number. And Ahmed 
Shaitan took from the Jews of Cairo much money, and they were 
being seized by the hand of their enemies to smite them very sorely. 
And when the tribulation and the evil decree pressed heavily upon 
them, some of the Jews hid themselves, and the command was given 
to all the people of Cairo that they should hang every Jew, who 
should hide himself, on the door of his house. And every day the 
task-masters stretched out their hands against the Jews to smite them 


1 This agrees with the accounts given by Joseph Sambary, and the 
author of oy mynxo. Joseph Ibn Verga has ADI 99 O'NND. The two 
former appear to have taken the words 0173 DMD FX OWNM AND from the 
Megillah itself, only leaving out the word 1m, which indeed mars the 
construction of the different terms. Illustrations of the term om, lit. 
<‘fiowers” or “blossoms” will be found in e.g. H. A. Grueber’s Account 
of a Hoard of Coins found at Ephesus (London, 1872). Compare the term 
co florine 
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very sorely. And certain men of Ahmed Shaitan’s force came, and 
seized the Jews, to take from them their silver and their gold and 
everything that belonged to them, And they cried to the Holy One 
in their trouble, and that he may save them out of their distresses. 
And they made supplication? before the Holy One with a loud voice, 
and the Holy One heard their groaning, and there was not a house in 
Cairo in which there was not weeping, and lamentation, and sobbing. 
And on the nineteenth day of the month Adar Ahmed Shaitan 
sought to destroy all the Jews that were in Cairo, both young and 
old, little children and women, and to take the spoil of them for 
a prey. And on the eighteenth day of the month Adar, the Jews 
assembled themselves to stand for their life in prayer and supplica- 
tion, and great crying, and in fasting and weeping; and sackcloth and 
ashes were spread under many. And the cry of the children of Israel 
went up to the Holy One, and he heard their groaning, and he re- 
membered his covenant with them. And God saw their works, and 
their fasting, and their sackcloth, and he did not despise their humilia- 
tion, and he sent them help suddenly, and he saved them from the 
hands of their enemies and of those who sought their hurt. 

In that night our cry went up before God, and our prayers were 
written in the book of remembrances, and they were read before 
the king?. And he said, I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason 
of their task-masters, for I know their sorrows. On that day was 
a council held by the chiefs who remained of King Soliman’s force, 
and who had been addressing Ahmed Shaitan with a double heart. 
And they agreed to seize Ahmed Shaitan, and they took with them 
thirty men of those who remained of King Soliman’s force. And 
they went up to the citadel, but they found not Ahmed Shaitan 
in the citadel, for he was in the bath. And it was told to them, 
saying, Behold, he is in the bath, and they went to him, in order to 
seize him; but he heard of it, and fled before them. (And King 
Soliman’s force pursued Ahmed Shaitan, and he heard of it, and 
fled before them); and they went up, and found him not. And it 
came to pass, when Sultan Soliman’s chiefs saw that Ahmed Shaitan 
had fled, that they went up into the citadel, and dwelt therein. 
And they hastened, and proclaimed in all the streets of Cairo: Peace 
and quietness be unto you, and be ye not afraid. And they said, 


* Samuel Sidillo, the venerable chief of one of the Cairo Synagogues 
(vide supra), took a very prominent part in the arrangement and conduct 
of these services. See the accounts of Joseph Sambary, David Conforte, 
and Dy my nNn. 


? Note the not very happy allusion to Esther vi. r. 
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May our lord, the King Soliman, live for ever; and there was very 
much joy, and Cairo rejoiced and was glad. The Jews had light, 
and gladness, and joy and honour. And on the nineteenth day of 
the month Adar, there was collected and assembled a great force, 
and they put armour on them, and they took them with them, and 
King Soliman’s chiefs divided them into three parties, and they 
pursued Ahmed Shaitan; and certain men of Ahmed Shaitan’s 
force fled, and hid themselves in the plantation of reeds. And 
it was reported to King Soliman’s force, that certain men 
had fled, and that they were hidden in the plantation of reeds, 
and they threw fire upon them, and burnt them together with the 
plantation of reeds. And King Soliman’s force came, and they 
saw them burnt in the fire. And it was told the force of Ahmed 
Shaitan that King Soliman’s force was pursuing them, and their 
heart died within them, and they forsook their horses and their arms, 
and they went away; and many of their men fled, and threw them- 
selves into the Nile and were drowned. And King Soliman’s force 
came, and they saw them dead on the banks of the Nile. And Ahmed 
Shaitan and all his hosts fled to one of the cities of Egypt, and they 
made a covenant with them, and they gave them food and drink. 
And King Soliman’s force pursued the force of Ahmed Shaitan, and 
they overtook them, as they were coming out of the city *, and they 
destroyed the city, and they plundered [it], and burnt a part of it 
with fire. But the Jews who were in the city they plundered, but 
did not kill one of them. And on the twenty-eighth day of the 
month Adar, King Soliman’s force pursued Ahmed Shaitan, and they 
overtook him, and seized him, and cut off his head. And King 
Soliman’s force brought Ahmed Shaitan’s head fixed upon a spear, 
and they hung it up on the gate cf Zuwailah * before the eyes of all 
the people. And it came to pass, when King Soliman’s force entered 
Cairo, [carrying] with them the head of Ahmed Shaitan, that the 
people of Cairo rejoiced with a great rejoicing, And when the 


1 In Hammer-Purgstall’s account (p. 38), the tribe of the Benu-Bakr is 
stated to have sheltered the rebel. 

2 In Hammer-Purgstall the city is named Mahallel. 

’ The Hebrew has nn, but xb 9} is the correct designation of the gate. 
See e.g. G. Zaidan, in his Cyst pas 23/8 OLS (Cairo, 1889), part ii, 
p- 72. In Niebuhr’s Reisebeschreibungen nach Arabien (Kopenhagen, 1774), 
Band I, p. 111, a dg! wl (suéli) is mentioned as being “ein sehr 
schénes Thor, jetzt fast mitten in der Stadt.” I must express my thanks 
to my colleague, Mr. A. G. Ellis, for directing my attention to several of 
the authorities to which I have referred. 

Uy 
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Jews saw the salvation of the Holy One, and the wonders which were 
done to them, as in the days of Haman the Agagite, who had sought 
to destroy, to kill, and to cause to perish all Jews, both young and 
old, little children and women, and to take the spoil of them for 
a prey—for as the Amalekite had counselled, thus counselled also 
Ahmed Shaitan to do; but the Holy One brought their counsel to 
nought, and caused their thoughts to perish, and their violent dealing 
came down upon their own pate—the Jews were assembled, and 
agreed to fast on the twenty-seventh day of the month Adar, and to 
make the twenty-eighth day a feast and rejoicing, and for sending 
portions one to another and gifts to the poor. Because the Holy One 
had done to them marvels and wonderful things, and had helped them 
out of the hands of those who had sought their life. The Jews, 
therefore, who dwell in Cairo ordained and took upon them, and 
upon their children, and upon all who join themselves to them, to 
fast on the twenty-seventh day’ of the month Adar, and to read this 
scroll on the twenty-eighth day ' of it, and to make it a day of feast- 
ing and rejoicing. They, therefore, called these days the Days of 
Marvels *, because he had done to them marvels and wonderful things, 
and delivered them out of the hands of their enemies. Thus may all 
the enemies of the Holy One and the enemies of thy peculiar people 
perish like Haman the Agagite and Ahmed Shaitan, who had sought 
to destroy, to kill, and to cause to perish all Jews, both young and 
old, little children and women, and to take the spoil of them for 
a prey. But the Holy One, in his mercy, brought to nought their 
counsel and caused their thoughts to perish, and they hanged them, 
and their spirit and their breath of life perished ; but those that love 
him are like the rising of the sun in his strength; and the land had 
rest. And let us remember his wonderful deeds and-his acts of loving- 
kindness, which he is doing unto us every day, every hour; and at all 
times he has saved us. And we are thy people. Amen. [Peace] be - 
upon Israel. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


* Joseph Sambary, David Conforte, and the author of ony myvxn, 
correctly give the twenty-eighth day of Adar as the date of the festival. 
In Joseph Ibn Verga’s account, the fast of the twenty-seventh appears to 
have become confused with the feast on the following day. The chrono- 
logical difficulty is clearly stated by Professor Graetz. 

* The feast was known as the Cairene Purim. In Graetz: “ Kairo- 
anische Purim. Furim al-Missrajin.” 
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CORRECTIONS AND NOTES TO AGADATH 
SHIR HASHIRIM. 


(Concluded from Vol. VII, p. 754.) 


L. 801-802. NON... IN. YS. 1778, § 985. 

L. 802-803. nbn... N”4. Quoted in the Commentary attri- 
buted to Nachmanides as ”m 1x. So also Recanati, 38 c. 

L. 803-804. DYppyn...nww. CH. II, 1, § 3. 

|i Srey tema hil Pa Juiz. YS. 177 a,b. See also Mishneh 
Bikkurwm, III, §§ 2, 3, 4. According to these parallels we might 
correct our text in the following way: .., MIwwAY JID NX” 4 
A) Dy ANDI... wRaa ner Sy moy wwe twa wap 
omrad nso nn SSmm pxyao yn psarpn. 

L. 810-22. pwn... NI. See Mechilta, 30a, 31 b, and 
parallels (especially Midrash Tullim, cxiv, J. Way) PRI oN 
165m nyoinn). In 1]. 816 we must correct WIN DYNOD 7D IN 
$5 nyon wow. Perhaps we should also correct in 1. 820 Nd x” 
}2 wy containing a Derasha of an opposite tendency on 111%. 
See Szfre, 64 b, and Chapters of R. Eliezer, c. 42 and note 36. 

L. 822-25. NYIN...N’I. See above, 1. 195, with regard 
to Abraham. See also Apocrypha to the O.T., The Song of the 
Three Holy Children, who are yY’pn. Perhaps the Mw of Daniel 
has some connexion with the well-known legend of Habakkuk’s 
visit to Daniel in the lion’s den. Cp. Neubauer’s ed. Book of Tobit, 
39; Briill’s Jahrbiicher, VIII, 29, note 1; and Epstein, Bereschith 
Rabbatht, pp. 14, 15. 

L. 826-30. ANN DDD... mwwa. See CH.II, 1,$1; and 2, § 5. 
The MS. Commentary to the Machzor: 8’... nbayo yy 9n 
nox ov yo Sene aby > pwn nbyan we wa’ naa ns 
mews wp omen ndaye mon joan py Ar jas Sy) ay 
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MNT Pa DSI Sewn J2 DNA PI AS MwWwAY FID DMNA Ps 
DAY DNS TH) Nit nbyans DYTSID1D byy nyvVl OX) On NN 
‘aynna os omnn yo adynd senw> mea mawwr now 8/7 DMN) 
AMS PAPI) DMNAI nawsad AYN Www. 

L. 831-34. pown...mena. See CH. II, 3,§1; VIIL 5, $1. 

L. 834-39. N¥D2.,..87. See Rashi to this verse: NOT 
anaa ovata 52 n2”’pn qa. Something like this Derasha must 
have been in our text, but it is difficult to say what the exact 
words were in |. 836 (jy)... 19pP93). L. 838 read DuIND 
instead of O31. 

L. 840-41. MANA... NIN. See above, 1. 345, and cp. GR. 
XCVIII, 8,9. The »”5 to this verse: ond bp) nI’pn Nw joa 
yap mt niyipn. See also CH. II, 4, § 1, M273 7x the reference 
to apy’, to which perhaps the nN in our text alludes. 

L. 842-45. p0DN... 90D. Perhaps we should correct 1. 844 
D’ayIyNn wD or DI. Cp.CH.II,5,§1; Pesikta K., 101 b, and 
parallels. See also the quotation from the 05, given by Salfeld, 
p- 39, note 1, which is taken from our text. The MS. Commentary 
to the Machzor : prow 778 37 tN NwwWNI ND WITDI WWI 7D) 
mdin ao adind 5 yen and yminwd prow p» Sw mwwso jynwd 
NAM wD on np xs yy np dy vdat aby Sow aoe 
ndin sy IAN DIN NMIANw) nyIsS xb NnMWon Mins Pwpard 
nmvwn. 

L. 846-49. monday... bxow. YS. 177, according to which 
the words 778 At must be completed after wynd in 1. 846. The 
b> to this verse: naapo pom npr Sxowny own vad naw. 
Cp. also Targum to this verse. 

L. 850-58. 5x2)... nyawn. YS. 177d, a part of this passage 
(yx +++ 72, L 854-58), after which we have to complete the words 
MNIYI jyIwA 73 in 1. 854, and read mdy~a 8 (instead of “x3 13) 
in 1. 856. YM.Is. 105 quotes the 1. 850-53 from w’nw non. 
The v’5 has Jaw p2N7 7A AD oxw madna we xbw aynawn 
Sxeoy aya. The ppdn yay, § 282, quotes to this verse a Derasha 


from w’nw wrt which is to be found neither in CH. nor in our 
texts ‘Seer @H wll aye cae 
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L. 859-63. 1wand.., yp. YS.177 d (wano... 85, 1. 860-63). 
See Pesikta R., 4b. 

L. 864-65. MIN... Te. See CH. II, 9, § 1, and parallels ; 
see also Aruch, s.v. MON (the quotation from the Mechilta, 36 b 
ns ywyi). This is then the answer to ‘Ny. NN Ap. 

L. 865-68. ypy...8’9. Probably some corruption in the 
text which makes the sense so obscure. I can only guess that 
we have here some allusion to YS. I, 243 in the name of the 
Yelamdenu and Targum Jerushalmi to Num.xxxiii, which Derashoth 
seem to read apy? Tay = Ssrw myna or pam dy. The apy’, , 87 
would then be only another version of the preceding Derasha, 
whilst the citation »5n> tnx IHy mr nan should be put before 
spb in 1. 866. The last words of which yan) Syp aNd remind 
somewhat of ADD AMM mS32. See CH. II, 9. In the npn to this 
verse: AmpNd vinn AYswn Jo wypnd ann Sn ayn ap. 

L. 868-78. on... 8. YM.Is.150 in the name of nn 
w’’nw, after which we may correct here 1. 871 Mwnni (Mwnn nt); 
1.872 ox winy (dr3); 1.876 myo mn (Andy); 1. 878 by (xdy). 
pee Cli-ty, 16 and DRI. Cp. also CH. Vill 12 soy ap 
4D) OMND NON Dy Jw? NNW Ayws Ar. 

L. 879-85. Moy’... my. See CH. II, 11, 12, 13, and parallels. 

L. 885-87. mop’... 877. DDI (Jer. xxv. 30). The passage 
is defective. See ER. XXX, 1, and Jerushalmi Berachoth, 13 c. 

L. 887-88. ovy...N. See CH. II, 13, §§ 2, 3, and parallels, 
explaining worn = Tony mAday dy mor. 

L. 889-92. ondxn... ‘no. Perhaps we should read in 1. 890 
mbynn aynw mops ora or Admn ayn. See CH. II, 14, § 2. 

L. 892-900. 3911,..8. See CH. cbed. Cp. also Mechilta, 
grb: 

L. goo-904. 5xrwd...8. See CH. II, 14, §§ 2, 4, and 1; 
ER. XXI, 5. Instead of 72 7nNd read WON 73°D?. Still the pas- 
sage 1s very corrupt. 

Tis 904-10, NI¥DI... 73 snd. Perhaps we should insert at 
the beginning of the passage 1370 “nan ordain sya x4 (CH. ibid. 
§ 7; ep. also § 25) to which the following story would serve as 
an illustration. In 1. 908 we should perhaps read M12N WI XP. 
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L. 910-14. ondvena.... YS. 178 b in a shortened form. 
Cp. Mechilta, 14 b, where he speaks of ny ‘0. ‘In 1. g12 read 
/ayn3 instead of ayo2. Perhaps’ we ought to read nr. See 
Mechilta, 65 b. 

L. 915-18. own... 9. See CH. II, 16,§ 1. The 0”: 
yep cps aon Seaway ow Sew ns ayn! sews Ayn 
sayin Sytaods oy oyn aay idx qoxy Mp ytn. 

L. 919-22. ONAN... Ty. See CH. II, 17, § 1. L. 920 read 
snd (for in‘). In the x4 the word 3D is urged. Cp. Midrashim 
to Deut. ii. 3. 

L. 923-28. ndoyn... uns. YS. 178b. See Midrash Mishle, 
XIX, according to which our text must be corrected. Cp. CH. II, 
15,§ 2. The order of the verses is here disarranged. 

L. 929-33. 1p... dy. See Sebachim, 1192; Mechilta, 1b; 
the Derashoth on the verse from Ps. exxxii. 14. See also YS. 
178c, about the end. The MS. Commentary to the Machzor : 
ann xb) won maw ody newp may ap wn aay np my 
3nay DPD wIpen m2 Nn wp vay AyDwo Sax Ayw nevp xd 
nmmisx3a Sx waAyw bon NIN WS WT Aa aAnsw odyyn ION 
sasv Sy wanna ws py Dby nesp ann Nn ND ADDN ayy 
maws bax ayy nevp xd on xdy aoe dy asyon ots mda 
mor “wv ody newp anyn xn weapon ma. The end of the 
Derasha is accordingly in the next verse, which is missing in 
our text. See also Pestkta R., 7 b, about the nyz1n ’t. 

L. 934-36. DYV|IT... TOpN. Cp. the Commentary attributed 
to R. Saadyah, 12 b: ‘3yo9m) »ponyn WXYy DDWA ND Dy 
soy I ov. 

L. 936-41. DIBN...89. L. 939 read nysyo. instead of 
mdinan ps. 

L. 941-45. Sanur 6. 8. VS. 178b. In J]. 942 read prun 
(instead of jmun). Cp. Jerushalmi Synhedrin, 18 d, and parallels, 
with regard to AN or JNK. 

L. 946-48. 1299. ..°D. YS. 178c. The 0” to this verse: 
pmyoo xem ¢ omy mbya aan jw vy wats yp aby net op 
Pane Sy oanan by xba + pnye vpn pone mbps ow ome dyn 
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NAD ITI NM OTNY I AyD. ySy pan jw nI”pm od 
mons + Sen neve rapa oays 4° at YIN] wNyD 
pyyD mown 53 yn Jo aw qhnw opp Soa am jwyn mp wy 
my 4a) ove verbs udm ow aw + oye Sane bye nywa 
DM3N bw oimisr w MInpD + 295 DDN pow mn aM mE 
wo 2v oowad wen ny ad Swen moe wan mw waN 
Y’y nnada poypew ows pny Sw amr ar anady + meno won 
1D INS PIX MPyws naron ’y yxy nsx pny abya yo nan 
boy qedon oy paxw sim ovnon orsdp pm. See YS. I, 278b. 
Cp. also Targum to this verse. 

L. 949-57. Dr... N°I. YS. eed. Cp. CH. III, 5,§ 2. See 
also above, 1. 459. Perhaps on account of the atoning office of 
AK. 

L. 958-64. nen... mon. YS. 178c. See CH. III, 6, § 2, and 
GR. XCVII, 6. Cp. also 8’s1n win to NR. XI, note 26. 

L. 964-67. ™,...8%. YS. tbid. The oa) oy are 
probably the ninapd “Dd. Cp. the Commentary attributed to 
R. Saadyah: odor tyodna myn away minsop DY OMDIN wy 
mina nonds wnw ands wis Syn idx ann sonny. See NR. 
XVIII, ar. 

L. 967-69. 01...37. Probably we ought to place the x4 
in 1, 968 before 49m in the preceding line. The just quoted Com- 
mentary 13) j2won aArnndyby non oy. Cp. CH. III, 6, § 3. 

L. 969-70. mdurwa.. 877. Read nnbwby ynvo min x4 
orden nr. 

L. 970-75. myn... 8%. See above, 1. 70, CH. III, 6, § 5. 

L. 975-76. sw... nda. Insert x4 before odio in 1. 975. 
Perhaps this Derasha has some reference to the well-known 
story of the excommunication of op" j2 NA in Baba Mezia, 
57b and 60a. Cp. the parallel in Jerushalmi Moed Katon, 81 d, 
pyontny oman ox. See also such phrases as 37M dy) in Shab- 
bath, 17 a. 

L. 978-84. ond... NEN. See Pesikta K., 1a, b; NR. XII, 4; 
CH. III, 7, 8, &§ 1,2. Our text is corrupt and defective, and con- 
fuses the Derasha of the }2v with that of the ji". The Commen- 
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tary attributed to R. Saadyah : 1b mata NPD... IW NIT PVN 
.e man mmd> vans aw oqin.... mys poms 129 Dep 
ova mmd ww on ode map oy... Pn naay 2”y 72m 
mova gop na amas $3 ‘sw 7d na nspa mina *s 5” ms. See 
Aben Ezra to Song of Songs: mmx naa on adv nya Nx” 
oroxbon x’... Dowit. 

L. 985-95. Dywn...N. YS. 178d, only a part of this 
Derasha, after which we have to correct in 1. 987 ody by 55 
(instead of ’y ‘wy idyp). L. g94 read oder m3 instead of 
bsaw “ap. The oS to this verse: maa vy ‘nn 5 “py pmaN N/T 
noadn cyyo ama maw om poadn wsyp pas. wy sinw pbiyn 
NINY pan Ar anranp|ar oMypys onw ovnnn wbx ADD Awy Dy 
DP Ts MWD 15x NIAX FSI WIN WAIT XDD A FHIIN 33D ANd 
oyun Sya manyno prw. YM.Ps. 557b (cp. also 164b): naan 
nwdy ona yoy mind nw opyn nwes ds many At in wa 
pawn pty wep o|dy Seayn Ss waa nem om od ar ips2w jn 
ppsy Sw ommwye: ono oad) JNo> pap pawn) pIy N”ADY 190 
Ay OYNA WAY AY NTN wD AMM 48197 5D wEs a AWN ov. 
The Commentary attributed to Nachmanides, I, 13: WON jd) 
43) nip oad mt oD 47 OS... AIAN AST DIN w’Aw won Sr, 
whilst npr, 2bed. on our verse, 7) TID NDI ANNw Op yA nw 
oSuayy nia. MS. Bodleian, 2282 (Commentary on Canticles, by 
Abba Mari b. Aligdor 2), 72 b, 19 wd wy opyyn mwas “ox ar pt 
4772 nnn ww. Cp. also max jo, IT, by R. Simon Duran, 87 b, 
DYNA nwa? vx AIAN AT wDIN TON w”AY WIND, quoting the 
whole passage till ayn anya. With regard to the nmiyenn 43, 
see Mechilta, 72b, and Friedmann’s Introduction, LIL; Lewy’s 
Hin Wort wber die Mechilta des R. Simon, p. 12. See also 
nd wD (Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, Il, 29); Epstein’s Bere- 
schith Rabbathi, p. 16; as well as his R. Moses Haddarshan aus 
Narbonne, p. 44. See also Bachye to the Pentateuch, Lev. 
XXxvil. 2. 

L. 996-1000. odor ., »moey. YS. 178d. Cp. Pesikia K., 
5a; CH. III, 11, § 2; ER. LII, 8, and parallels. sty Smx in 
PK.=owdvon 1. 
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L. 1000-7. noben... NT. YS. zbid. in a shortened form. 
The 0 to this verse: meny siqy mixdpa oD> wy mnin Sy NS 
ayy poy 50 “ny > pws nYa Typ NAY MoyAD Nasn) wwyd 
wy aT nx mews pry aaa owen ody ey wien on ys 
YM.MP. 7ob, where the passage is more correct: AYNY WIID 
masm wy memy sinw oda co mown $9 mao mx mA 
omy omdy may ‘n qbpy 2 mban pws oa apynn siaw moym 
mw sayy add moda ayn bw xdm oby sayy anyo pry ana 
ansoyy sy mdm sds mab» ps Sivas Sane ‘oxw xd ndiy abn 
onsxw ov 53 ‘id Spin nap Sa nidon yi ane px ome onosdom 
ana oyenn iby ow oamiadnd winnw sy mado mond px ndaa 
mayor “nd ann wy an nx maw my. 

L. 1007-12. man.,.N7 YS. bed. (at the beginning of § 988) 
partly. Cp. the parallels given above to 1. 969-1000. See also 
Tanchuma, nD nx, § 6. 

L. ror4-18. Anoya... 737. YS. ced. somewhat different. 
Instead of ANDI, 1. 1018, read Ayy3. In the Commentary of 
nbind °38 to Canticles (MS. Bodl. 343), 44 b, Tyan wha 
nova n/7 pniwn nyo nad jnoyy Niwa ynnyd. See 23K, ©. 79. 
See Sukka, 49 b, and Sifre, 94a. 

L. 1018-23. ona... 71yw. In a sort of an Appendix to F. 
giving passages omitted in the body of the now defective MS.: 
Moxy ayway pwns ows by avyo mn Ar oMyA ays yw Ins 
wy owINA Ww nat Sapp myn jad wap awe ws bo nx awd napa 
195m) andy aden nab asp inpd owi wy ap Sapo an sd wan 
nodw an any Sawa os wwin ans np wad 271d Mos nw Sy~ 
soos 7x Daa nw odyad pry vbw men vin bn awa oxy by 
anym xan adys Sy abpdpan mw Soy ays awyy ja dw 5” Aa”para 
Gey a2 oN J) paw pwd Se prop yt pA 27 
pwn ym sea wand ayy sp 53 amie pa ae any dbp yma 
ayo yyy Dn owen Sy owINn IWIN OY Mia) DwINT NN Man 
mean mea. nvm wo mxinwny. We must, after this, correct 
in 1. 1018 Dow) MwyD (instead of orD')). Cp. NR. IX, 14, and 
oS to Excd. xxxviii. 8. The Sw seems to be corrupt. See 


ie) 
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Synhedrin, 39 b, 8393 73 SS wax may 0. For the rest of the 
text (DMI... ww, 1. 1019-23), YS. 178d partly. See also 
Rashi to this verse: PONSA NAW JTW Tyr pp Sy way INN NF 
wa’y wins ar neds syds. Cp. CH. IV, 4, §§ 3, 4. In 1. 1023 
read AON nodD instead of MNDD. Cp. the opinion of y” in Sifre, 
59 b. 

L. 1024-28. JINN... OND. YS. 179a (from Hind to DN'I37). 
Read in 1. 1024 a’35 nyn pa. See 33x, c 79. Cp. also 
Targum to this verse. 

L. roz9-31. pon... dao9. YS. ibid. Read in 1. 1030 
men (nym). Cp. CH. IV, 4, § 6,12 mddano nvan daw. The 
last words 13) 122 ‘w> ins) correspond with the Derasha in YS. 
n2adn Ay? m3 Ar pon nby, where the O°'3 were placed by Salomon 
(1 Kings x. 17). 

L. 1032-33. 355)... MS. Commentary to the Machzor: 
W193) PII... ONO DIN pryyd DON DAN Pat Pw Ww 
ny an ww ow on on odin dwn oyndy pay own dy 
ompy wa wow enw wtos ww pow ada) yern on pan 
abs) penn ds pywwa oyna pas avy ids. 

L. 1034-39. apy... Tox. YS. ibid. After nwe my, 1. 1037, 
insert ‘1, alluding to n719 pdx in the succeeding verse (Gen. 
xi..9) "See CHalViesy sears Yo rN RS IX, 

L. 1040-47. DMD... NN. YS.179b in a shortened form. 
Cp. CH. IV, 8,§ 1; ER. XXIII, 5, and parallels. See also Rashi to 
this verse. KR. Menachem of Recanate in his Commentary to the 
Pentateuch, p. 39a: nAxswn sm banwo mds poado one w’nw “I 
poa> omy Ay onn ons annws nny oonx oman pon”a0 
42) ndond, after which quotation our text is to be amended. 
The »’5 has ona sayy nysdp on ony. “aAnD MMs myo 
po.) nN oy ony dsr. 

L. 1048-32. man... %naa>. On this verse F. commences 
again, in the middle of a sentence running thus: }2wnn nopna 
ypoaway Inyo Aw Ar pyn ADS jowon mx apn ova) ow 
yoy yA AwyD aimed yaw PI YA Aw. Tat ws NT 
wow par Pay mwynd omen mds wna xd myy dy adn 
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pamnds nx xdy2 a ond prow ine. Op. CH. IV, 9, § 1, 
especially the NT NN reading ny NDON for prow. F. continues, 
6) TNDW Myo MmN ANN...W/ANd poy nnxa nad x5 
nan. See also YS. zbid. for the wp. MS. Commentary to 
the Machzor: pxyo INNA wT wT... m2 omnN nad 
Anaw MP0 nnva wi yan MSs mdww nme» nad ans and 
moa) m3 nos by may b> wads. MH. IV: nine ynaad 95 
b> by qb yas my anna any was omaxd ny’pn 1S spew ads 
pow wmbs ‘na qyawey ov posn Sy omen dy sonsdpm qooe 
255 Sy aodps1 owana madp ana mx oN AN paNm snd 
smn synaad + sn on 55 by by padsy “a yon ow nba 
ns wpy om awa dnd 30705 Sw aber pyryo nnxa nds 
Sy ons omen obs onpnen omyyo onmsa od men anny awn 


yoyo nossa 9 725 mn AyD nnw Sy aby san, &e. The other 
Derashoth correspond with CH. 


L. 1053-54. moino...mp. In l. 1054 read jnaxdv instead 
of mxdn. See Rashi to this verse: aan tow Nin, &c. MS. 
Commentary to the Machzor: -Nwy nmi dD ‘MINN PNT WD AD 
ony na’pn “ox 75 nOIN nD. Toys nD NNpDD... oy 
poner ody mar pyan a aber dada sy Sax oad nay 
myoand onaxbo mow ova onwa dap. Cp. Pesikta K., 125 a, 
which is, however, somewhat different. 

L. rogg-s9. pond... maw. F.qnaws apy (1. 1058). YS. 
179b,c. The Derasha on pmoby nn) has probably to be supplied 
by CH. IV, 11, § 2, also relating to Jacob. See also YM.Is. 88 
npn to this verse: ONDN j3I Nw WI ja wr on 4 nd> TnnAv 
omy wast wots. MS. Commentary to the Machzor: mpYON NBN 
nad wpa own mp Sao psy omen mins nds yninaw 
nan adm wat atin noyd pny psy men ar pminay mann 
ona “ow md ar psspo pry Ao Mayd nye Apndp nw avr qow> 
4x) ayy xd. The 0% to this verse: WT J2 Mw pay AaNN Ar 
onex 32 mv. 

L. 1060-61. oynnn...p. Feat ert... ya saw ppt. fd 
pinnn7pD. See also YS. zbed. npr to this verse: ypn AI Onn pyo 
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335 pinm pind wv. MS. Commentary to the Machzor: oyp> yo 33 
Sewn ndyo Sis yon ar diya pp woia...o MD px. The 0” 
to this verse: ovainmy ovdays jaw ppm ny wd... dyy2 2 ON p37 
DOINM OIND 3 “UW. 

L. 1062-66. omy... row. F. am sian an “9 ’p pty 
andy ym pin padi prwynr oa Sane yn Ja aN xin or Sy 
syais Sete yt JD NYP YTD www AM pA AD xdx “pn ‘p> wns 
moya psa prow x” soxy we yp jody omyol joxy ns 
sp oy ow ome aby x” pen pas An o2d snndey 
omsy mmaa...o19. MS, Commentary to the Machzor: pny 
Aw aro. ome pode waa * om oe Tay oND7 DTN 
32 neo sinw om Sy pa AD onyna omdy wyw opr “V9 
NYY IY NAM or AD. on yin odin omwynr ows dynes 
NYT YW T7IN por yyw joxy pwarw Sw qa. Cp. CH. IV, 
12, § 4, and YS. 179 ¢, with regard to1m>x. Perhaps the mown x4 
&c. have some connexion with this Derasha. 

L. 1067-71. Sav... Feand adpy ada Sxbya an ar 
nwnd vaynn opnn x + abdynd nwy xa pawon awyn wD 
oon nytS SxSya oom Sedyad wasn awe aM. See GR.I, 14. 
In a pvp to nDD (MS. by R. Judah b. Menachem): aebax 23031 7 
sd xdy nawd won noxdos new Dyna on Sybyn. YS. 179 c. 

L,1072-80. WAP, so JD. FONT po, Pe, gies 
x nape mp ode ont ney... pa ne i amd... 
AMN PPO MypA ww o12 NAW WM OT MADA AD OM pyo 
Dax... Wen ’yo Sew nsx naavd oon pny qocdsn ms pany 
Ernwrd rosy 929 Sox xd oman be “owe Sor xn nymonn by xb 
wopina YW ONT tox seb paws ann mtn nanws. The other 
words are omitted. YM.Is. 35, the whole passage from w’nw nan, 
and reads (in 1. 1074) mNnws Ssnwed ‘oxy... mw ny nI3yA AND 
may on? ann xd pawn news: advan menws ‘oN ww... DA 
om ons JD GMI Aw oA naw AY mA aD Nde dbyyd 
42. x9 owe. The o> to this verse: Tnyy yon Ar DY PyD 
nan napp my oder oot one aw pays Sew a amd own 
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NP oyAd OD ANT ATA MNES Ow pays Sxpin vy Sener aps 
saw AT oD mA new xs pw meow ww nda new op 
Ov AD omy ova Sse wwayws qo abyss mywoy ova ndaw 
ponye tld ond nbwmw man by x’ oman ov oo Sy snpan 
47 DDNI) OI wan Qw wpm mn omdy mawnw bon. The 
MS. Commentary to the Machzor: po nyoni mdp ANI oA py 
n’anw yon ar Own oD AND OD MyD wIIDA OMY nip» ndvav 
Di32 NN AaY ymw AAD AD pad wm od... 1D TADS ny 
mean as ey Syne ns cand pny Asan qa nonin avs 
onan Sy aps Syprme nn Srp ise by Sm ana ombpa Sy bya» 
p77 AMA ADA MND. Seneed “ox “Aa awa xd poy Sox xd 
mory many ood ann xd pwn neni tox wx 0b. See 
Tanchuma, yrs, § 9. 

L. 1081-87. moo... y. Fo nmn.../snw pais one jean 
py mixay pond... 8 ya pia 59 pmAd nbiny nsa50 prey 
45) ppyn day wan 55) nay mda... AN on. YS. 179 6, d. 
See NR. XIII, 2; CH. IV, 16, § 1; Pestkta R..17b. See also 
minD nwnD the quotation from the Dyw j2 7 nwa, where 
the sentence in CH. finishes "WM DODA NDP wx ows dy 
moaipa bs wan ma Sox avawn ar (cp. »na, end of msn). 
This would justify us in supplying the passage in our text by the 
content of the next lines. In the said Appendix to F. we have 
on this verse the following passage -—oxn and om xa an3 
saw ody poods miad na’pn pny wen ’x jNOD MD A 
wy Sw amie iy juo PRY DWI MIMD yIIN) MIND AD AID DYIIN 
bs opd ownw ayaaey poones: Sy ons) adn Sy sins wat by sins 
(23) wom nvdaoy naw ovas dy mips 72 yA TINNY INN 
wy Sw py> 2 DEIN NIAW INN WEY NIV" PINT OY Dw DD NDI by 
napn Sy sna pen wo ane Sy ab ais ay 939 py ordw xd aN 
SPUN AN) NID MI ney IW PY MNIPIW myn MAI. ANNA npoyw 
epypin sad assim jmiy mane dion (jyo7A) 2 DYDD ApAN ND 
mpi ’D YP) InN wow ND Pyovd may WN Jaw I TD AN 
mpinny 7 wad “pw mina npoyy a”apn bw ina wat Oy 
wow xo oapnds “awn “wy pypid asia ny Day dion wat 
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1 ‘rr or oa poy ody aS aw adm bw mpi ’D wa) ANN 
nnn adm wat uw dnb benw 2 nppyw adn Sw pia Any 
mpi /D MPa INN WOW ND? AD dy ‘AD TONY dwn Jaw? 
n’apn Sw yen jo Tow) era poy ody any popres ow 
WN TDN Po ow prow mmd “ow yowd rdbwnw n/a nppyy 
yap mp Soy pr awyna mowd ind sm wi xs A 13 
aon awyna pds maand. See Beth Hammidrash, VI, 150, 151. 

L. rogo-91. OMYD,...3N. Omitted in F. Perhaps we ought 
to read mwy ndisa. Cp. CH. VI, 10, § 1. 

L. rog1—94. jnnay. «83. F. ody aon or ay 935) moe ow 
aoe ny yD OIpon ydy prnnAr ain yeed oda mow snd 
22 pars yay ino xdy ods menyey an’yad an nin nba and 
imma) Twn. The sense is obscure. See ER. XXXIII, 3, “yp ody 
sy pnw nIa’pn, but it is quite a different Derasha. Perhaps we 
should read 135 D'N}73 YY, referring to pox) DOW nN. See 
Chapters of R. Eleazar IV and parallels. 

L. 1094-99. wan... N. F. mdyyan vray 5) we ’y 9 
DPM) MN PaO onyYyA “ww wD Ay opm qed now wy 
S35 paxd oma ond payn Sm aronn xd yayn poy mina... 
mp py Soy nn nyawo yin oA myo ne wad mon bs 
pyran v’y> nv inaw. YM.Is. 125, the whole passage from 
w’nw naan reading in 1. rog7 paya mm in Nde ppyn, &. Cp. 


about the nin) ’t the Responses of R. Hai Gaon in the pp? ppp, 
p: 60a. 


L, 1099, I100. "NDN... N54 omitted in F. 

L. rroo-1r04. 7OaND... 8. Fox open... 8 
pip 75> wa apxw ova NX”>aN ominN ony oS nna Sanend 
yoran bx Sys syaw mva doy 93 pear poo yan mina anw na $5 
nox Ty pa innp and ww Senwed. oyna Seow dy 92 
nbexa paw ons. Cp. CH. II, 4, § 2, and parallels, $y yyapns 


Sion Syw Syaws, &. It is not impossible that the two Derashoth 
have some connexion. 


L. rrog-41. say xdy...87. Foor an mn o> onmp 84 
My PNA opm mbar nvyos prow pery Serve awry sa wd 
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poano om ymin %S snne Senwd opon ‘owe on NM 2 yew 
pw n> nnne: ndnom... mwon ms pam po nd myay prpom 
p>y sind ownY Jn AID pA NN poor Sse sand ax ast 
2) DT Mew IN poy Tesaw AD oYpd axinr poy poo pear 
ma dsqw> wyr monday qa mm aa py “9 ‘ox onyown poy 
ney wmw pyow payn sda an ayn na mowed wwy Jn Jo ADin 
nx mind pryp Sw pa nyy ody in ay porn pw a0 
satn ims 55 neay mds nny wax ox odervaw osnn ome 
» meny opm ay am owns xdo vow aaind oder gba samy 
soy amour pw WA MwHm* POI Mw sed oy) 82 NIA DDD 
nox aw xox moe nem ann Sw ave nap nx Nso Ayy Ama 
pypomy Syta tar ow ond mwys jnanw) jn. nnn|s paNm win 
ana na 5515 Senay pnd 1S xa mwnm ney mine od enna ‘ow 
ayy ow Svan onpd * * * xbw sy pwnd Sn me aw ow ap ppd 
ons in odeawd od iin open ond row Sy xdn2 wen “a1 day 
odenna pampny * * * mon wdp n+ pone yD sar Ar jend pow 
9959 sao tyoANd in Synwed aw mI ond aw pYpon) oD nysaw 
* * * nm ona ond “a Nyy Ow np * * * xy opp * * * mina 
way * * * 4) ANDY DNeMdD ANDI yy “2” MD Od raydy syoANdy yds 
mover yy maap $5 pra ym wy Sy ana Sy mixay misono 
DIA nN yp oom * ADaNaw mn wand poo Sse» day pry bay 
brews ina yoy mow sn ow mp o»pd 220 Nos Sw ny AND 
syoy apsaw mp ovpd un ndiawd pov jn aan NDI NN INDY prs 
yyymd on nna ow mp orpd yapo siar ab pSdano om + ydy yon 
Spyny JID ANN ond eyo nym + Pann Ay oA? ANY nn|l 
>on yy mw Ar anys y|d sian ova AT Ndy oe po 2 penny? 
ym pnxyy xdy pnp insy 55) nap ND NAW 272 ONY WEI Ty 
soy 4D) Dw npdnon msswN. YM.Is. 89 has the whole passage 
(till onyown, 1.1131), having among other variations Now }32 pyow 
in]. 1116. moan m2 ond pony monday poss in er113. Sw 
ppsnn pans nx mindy) ws proay pana ons nx m7 psy 
sven ow DOwIvay, ]. 1116-17. Mw for Mw, 1.1120. See the 


1 Asterisks here, as elsewhere, indicate a lacuna in the MS. 
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mw rp in Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, III, 70; but there is 
no real parallel to this Messianic apocalypse. 

L, 1141-51. (DY. NI. Fo ayoyny mywd... ynNp N74 
aysva nponos xov ay + oya wy mye oma Sse npbnps 
by ayaa Syn “A aD OW wy w> jnaNd wr ans anad INNA ANN 
mean ynpony nan ynpy. The rest is omitted, commencing again 
l. 1170. See Pesikta K., 114b, and ARN. XXXIV and parallels. 
YM. Ps, 328: Myw 3 ANIWA mponow mywa say xd) yn * wT 
mo mysvn mponos Sana obyn nx nwin toyny yo DDyD my 
nanos... man nap Sy anon Syn ‘a naa... ‘an aad ’xa aman 
axons wp> anind namn joy namn Sy ayo “A ns om wD 
w’pd.. aa mop Sy naw aw ’xow ad mninn joy qx nin dy aya 
... Down Sy pwd... 40 27D paNa nay aw. npr to this 
verse: nndbyw sy nysw nyoow mypp %9 1D a’... Nwpa Rt 
“oy xy ynenp andpy ansy ond. 

L. 1152-53. nainad... ‘Nd. Perhaps we should read 
miss. See Jerushalmi Shabbath, 8b. The MS. Commentary to 
the Machzor: 33 * DAI DYDIAD Toy OAD wasp nid wey 
jane nado 55 wa nyswn mpbnoow a onown Nye wD 
wopon na. Cp.onan ASNT NnMnd, § 23 AWA... “7 NIP NI 
na”’pn wpaw, &c. &e. 


L. 1153-60. an... NI. =O SIs! of frome ae pasa 
reading poy (for jay) 1.1155: AY I ay Nw ona pon bp 
may a ya’ past 55 Sand yopr oda. /n an py mint n2”pn. 
See Pestkta R., 160b, and ER. XVIII, rs. 

L. 1166. Read xbw instead of ow. The whole passage (from 
1. 1161 to the end of 1. 1168) is very corrupt. See GR. XLIII, 5. 
The N2W*INT NDP to the Machzor: op nwDd TW ws cnylawA 
Thy? mows nas aya Swe wot jap + pMwp span oD 
sbi wnyawn masw cea nod wanna... open ne etd xd 
Soaps yy sins 155. xby muds pnd press mown onpnyy 
my poy dx oben ns many ow oy omsxp ind ne nn cys 
72 DANIAN yd aww owar? yy vans TS xSw moa 52.15 aww 
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ynyawn may Tox» 725 mwnbdy orpod yserd onpny. In the MS. 
Commentary the passage occurs in a shortened form. 


L. 1169-76, W33...°09. Fo wen * * * oy) ann ne nw 
ar ovendn ymsyp py anypsd ohyS pon wap sinw aywa tp ons 
nyaxnt... narnon, whilst 1. 1176 is omitted. YS. 180c the same 
Derasha. In the above-mentioned Appendix to F, however, we 
read to these verses: 3173 Senund ANTIW YANN AP TD OND WRI 
96D WNID Ab AyD py mond. mwyd om Sy omdy admw > nit 
PRY rd Mn nor ww ’n ond wer /a ow mondnd ayy naw 
abona mead rowr tiaa yspr tay aw spre ade nayd ons 9 
ox ssa soy odyn qnaw an Sy nysip bss ovSndn ymynp + ayn 
xdp aman 9+ abaya yo apy 553 wn dn oN InN am mn 
pdiyn Sow qyn xn odyyn i apy w’3 “9 epona ans 5x5 mynnwn 
N31D ANN wa JnyD ninw odndn © nome np Sy xb ow 
marx Sy DD YOY © SYD WnwN Dwow ‘oa AN bw ovdn vn 
nwa 553.95 paw oad myn yo ox amy ow Swe onan abe pn 
Sw omar Sy pray ommndms oon wbx oD DENS ¢ nD YD DN 
DIX ap OMA oat adna myn anvexd pan ne poy mn 
‘wana pony, ada pany jaw nbs 8” + adm ome mad 
psnpran mba owian mays nd + mest wna ides nedy Sy maven 
ps Ssnwew ipraw myo midrib pew yminay + mmbn bx 
MINN ON MD NwR yD aA“4yn Md yn mevan (oA) OD 
WN NUT IMIN WANT DIN D1 WN! YS AY wow AyD M33 Wy nsw 
ay apn wap aya odyay yn + on by ane pe ads xan 
+ apiina Sy ayy vo xox ND NNT OIANN DIN YD) WDD IN 
aa may yy wwrns odin anr sda ow + myn myn 595 p21 
DY MDW * TX AP OMV|D nabyn ¢ wn AT jw Mwy vy * 3/3 
nowoa antoy nywa wp os by ov ¢ mayan Sy andy wy 
aenya nop axis ynxn Sys stb poads was + An 
Inxy nywa oN wb) N’D2 NNTP Nywa Ono wn ¢ ADIN 
Sy wos nyo yn an Syan yan yearn ares ars DwspA wp ma 
sy) ans Syn yasn yenm. The mpm to this verse: p> ny x9 
mown top on ardy. See Mechilta, 35a; CH. V, 11, § 2; 
12, § 3; 14,§1; Pesikta R., 35 a, b, and parallels. See also Sifre, 

X 2 
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135b; and GR. XCVIII, ro, with regard to mnt aon. See also 
Rashi to these verses, and Targum to verse 13. 

L. 1177-84. Y.. aN. OF. man yay oy wo yt 7A AN 
nennp xd an xdy phy new ep any omap bea yay ann nnn 
sv pny xin ny iad my... eet my pra wa my ss ye 
Wan say avdys yx jean 10) pry an Sy xayd msay “A y3 ow 
Se ap ody oyd> ony xin mayer ta Sy tna ohn ns snaws 
Ay meas ‘ny yp. YS. 180c, apdbwd ,,, mx (1. 1178-80). 
Torath Kohanim, 45 ¢, offers a partial parallel. Our Mdrash must 
have been the source of Rashi in Gen. iv. 4, YS AIVY snbn 
(cp. Berliner’s edition of Rashi, 183 a, note 5), as well as of the 
’’5 to that verse. See Beth Hammidrash, III, 24. 

L. 1185-87. pam... Ne. F.5d ow manna. . 08 
pon may oyo woyn xdw nN 129. Perhaps our Derasha 
is meant as a protest against Mzdrash Tillim, c. 45, according 
to which the verse here speaks of A2wN sya. See also CH. Vikz, 
§ 1, ppyya ne pond. 

L. 1188-89. DN... EY. F..,,nawo Sw ayina... mm 
Tyw Poxy apA-AyIns nxrip, &c. See above, 1.1018. 

L. 1190-94. 20... PDW. FF. odmnmy pep... yw 
yaw Sas5 naw op endondy miyweS admin ay + ons Smyd 
ods oad pas ow in mson paw ord towns nye + oroSnd 
o2dad sbena qod mbs mw we my) Dos aN oN arn adn np 
ay» Avyp xdy myn xb ova paw. YM.Is. 216, the whole passage 
from w’ny non, reading in 1. rrgt oman Ny ap nda Sen 
naw> opm ond ayn tyw days. Rashi to this verse gives 
the same Derasha. Cp. Mishnah Kinnim, III, 6. 

L. 1195-97. 1pDD,.., D'ww. See Rashi to this verse, who has 
the same Derasha, and more complete. 

L. 1198-1208. mbday... nny. F. ndwwo onon snay een nn 
onnpdy onpinnay xds ova ion bs awn $”% oSspn my aw 
mann nx pp? xdse yee wa No ow oyzon Senna pag map 
* pm2y DMNA 1IN BANS DYMSwr wey DMT ne Ae Sanby 
nonvay wd qin sy pAmnN pam wdm ww none ym 
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MMS) TOY DPIIDA wAW ANwO + TIA MAND IS AMA abs) © AT 
pn neon Sawa ones nod + ame Sy may yoad aden) nme amy 
awd * P|ATW wx OYA ony ade ea xd aS ow sone Swey 
DAD ON DYE NN NT BY MON) AYT pANA NIT we me Ad 
4a) msn qs od Sp awy ow Sew oobdip qyoen ody ap ads. 
The passage is defective and may be partly corrected by the 
parallel in 82’/"5N, c. 29 (cp. YS. I, 1234). 

L. 1209-10. mwn,..%. F. mvon mb. YS. 180d, § 9gI, 
reading Munn nbiwi. See above, 1. 1090. 

L. rari-13. ndwdo...8/. F. np noma ma mass np y4 
Axa en mw mado adynw> 72 sons pea yw vyady non baba 
womaa nbd. YS. ibd. 

L. 1213. F. wan na”’pnaws. YS. zbid. 

L. 1215-19. OPA... Nk. «OF. aona anvn ap mond... 85 
b5 ude S’yS mw opsyn ps good ar Sw ms any xd mada 
saad pny napa qa... mam apna any ywyn vad Sapny oo 
opsiyn nx. YS. 180d, 181a, partly. The »” 5 to this verse 
gives the 2nd and 4th 84; whilst npn has napwan nat ‘DD NI 
43) 29255 ayy em anwd no w mind Yaw OPA MONT INT. 
See LR. XXX, 2, and parallels. 

L. 1220-22. 79d... 58. F. na ims pay apy ar... ox 
mop myaw 2 wo miaxd na anow Ja ovawd. YS. r8ra 
partly. See Zorath Kohanim, 112¢, and the Commentary of the 
7’ax7 to the passage. 

L. 1222-27. myo... 877. F. tbenw... Sew ube 5 
smo wapniw dsaw 72‘ yayao ws inwpn oN AM max AD + mand 
My3D IAD yy yo mae my Now op mA aa coy Wx + pSy5 
by nym UMN NNO NWT OT Way * Diy ie min ods Now 
ims apts ppd wX DAMwNyI “ON DMN PAID JD * * * 49 pow 
niyo Sy nite mmx ime ownyo. YS. bid. an ad wspnawn 
... Dow by mp... mm aa coy W’N... DM OM) *yD 
myp by nw no omX DX Of pI. Cp. CH. VI, § 11 
(42) WON AMY /9), and the Y’mnD wD. See Aruch, 8. v. YB 2. 

L. 1228-33. pw... 89. F. ja WN... apy at now... NP 
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*** omy... daa mado... open id mennw... Naa. MS. 
Commentary to the Machzor : waa ‘nyt xb w”Aw wrtns Nin 7 
ty nvon 3b mennw poo perm sds pind qbaw apy ar new 
ayan tp by jann 1S$3y pwd 55 by wow nansp wm... nyorn 
avn natno pdoaw. Cp. GR. LXX, 8. 

L. 1234. F. pypon nds reading ‘OY. Cp. CH. VI, 12; ER. 
KV, 12: 

L. 1236. Read “12) ‘ny xd x5 urging also the word nya370. 

I 1237. Ein noxdid Ssnw ynan2w, which must of course 
be corrected into 12927nIw. Cp. ER. XLVIII, 6. 

L. 1238. F.na3 pans ov 5”’yd ax we’. The v5 to this verse : 
ona NDIN ‘ON ID ‘Oy ND NPI JIS... I NPI OMAK 
43) m7) pamx. The order of these Derashoth in F.is: 5x1w 
noxdo... apy area.) at oa Sew kh. yn 
nad pnyd... jowon. 

L. 1239-40. mn... aw. F. yma oxpom oypad ovdwad.., caw. 
See CH. VII, 1, § 1. 

L. 1240-48. oynpa ,. . N. Foon ony ow aos 4 
nwt asbayw asa Ar ans ar tovd) nynad onan pony modwr 
hyaym sewa wpa by qSo anya owl bs “ow ads 9 ans 
may at Sy nt adnan maw yerds Sw yt ar onan ndinnp 
anya oyna sow Sy am WN ¢ ADMD NBO QW OND 
wr mbinp man mano aoyd pony jaw sds wd ‘ox ovens 
yy aya now yerdss den ides Sw yayt ar ga ay qoyn ays © pad 
ona sinw otwas Sy. Some partial parallels may be found in 
ER. XL, 3 (cf. parallels). See also Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, 
TEInOn 72 eV ees 

L. 1249-53. mwa...m0. Fo oda wos odyoa poye vey ap 
Sew) nae YT ONO... TON 2” DD DWN) DP wwIpw 
vaby nay... wy “ay woo myn nr ovSuand phiyws mia 
qn ovdsn. Cp. CH. VII, 2, § 1. 

L. 1253-56. “oy... 87. F. Sysp ae ooawo.. nD 9 
4a) 025 sds mya aon xd ond ‘ow man Sy yds, 

L. 1256-58. own... 8. Fe na’pn dyn yoy ip np 5 
WS PIN TD AYO jON MD Awd ' Syta na ay na Ssawd ane 
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ymin mwyo mont. Cp. OH. ibid. § 3; Subkah, 49 a. See also 
above, |. 547. 

L. 1259-60. DIwwa.,.. Tw. F. yw. yo pp... Tw 
‘pans nD JD poA jy oODNA nN ppbonw Ina pon mony 
oy OPIYA DIwIwAa AND OMA ny po Tow AA Sworn 
DWIW. OND DIY PRON Dw'NN On. See Sukkah, ibid. See 
also CH. VII, 3, § 3, and parallels. 

L. 1261-64. punta... Ty. F. anv a+ wn Sans sayy 
myy> poxnd AW oman woe pawna mona psy wm 
wee faaen Sap> Jax oad yr astm pyyy jay mp yoy DIN pst 
pwpta oAyy ADD mo wind wend ow “y any noadm. Op. 
Rashi to this verse: ,,, paaon Sama... monn nowd), . . TaN 
naw yy smyaw moby avyw prada ay oma oar wes ones 
pwnota w ona ma Ann. Cp. NR. XIV, 4. 

L. 1265. F. penad nvnd pony. See CH. VII, 6, § 1. 

L. 1266-71. 129... 879. Finn 5x aby abpw quo... 5 
Sxayraw ovsym odin 72° na”pn Ja opr open by am Soran 
mt... 2M YN apy... ON Toy ¢ DMD OOM IM... 
pea seipnd Sy on ’y bw Sow nwo mn. Cp. CH. ibid, 
and parallels; Zanchwma, B. myn, § 2. See also YS. I, 243¢ in 
the name of the Yelamdenu. Some Derasha is missing here about 
Abraham, which may be supplied by the said parallels. 

L. 1242-83. pon... Jom. F. dww an or non ys Jom 
may ow nay asa nymnn my? 7215 “oxy ymayd nano any 
WN DMIN NIX Ow 3d onaw NT * YMwWNID ANI Nim yw 
sas bya pp arm odyn ndnn yaw dam pp yn ade vow a on 
naa + in xia ab ams orpomy a ana ohys qo pp 9% + band 
bas + ppp 1d any ndnn an sia yma 55 by wowm aax DN 
‘oma noyp dar qo poo? aia wd xd yma ios Tbs) ps2 
ban psy pm penn Sy Sionn bs nipon O’x + nnn ban ana 
ams nbd ane pp op “xa Jad - yam sin yey “nbn pip 9s 
aan’ Jad hyo onpy 12 by xd ban by wt 1a Java orp 
moa bw yan bam pp be mam nd oma ADs nN Dw one. 
See GR. XXII, 8, 9; CH. VIII, 1. In 1]. 1281 read yaw for 
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j22v. Perhaps we should read jo"3 Sy ynx nan? 53m pp pa Ap. 
Perhaps the Derasha with regard to 71Nw has some connexion with 
the x5 given by Rashi to 1 Sam. xx. 3o. 

L. 1284-86. nywonn... oN. F. yanwa Jo Jnpwn... x 
mpwn par > pony pann yanw ponpwn dy) oaw ons pxoin 
movonn xbx. See CH. VII, 11. 

L. 1286-90. an ...n. FF. ayo oo qew dy ‘x Jaw 
soy any pew xox wow an oar xday anm om 52 me mp 
4) ama ‘a oma nyse my wo andy mn ono rw. Rashi 
to 1 Kings xix. 25: pw NIP AD MIND NN WA’! wIIDI YD 
ywoyy vnn nodwS maw jon xpad yn bs manny ppw aay dy 
anpsy aby. 

L. 1291-96. menbon... asd. F. naw omasa... nd 
ANWR ND MND MND Pa Poowsnyd 7) ANI nba * * * mw 
mow) TD ans omy AY ow? new Jond odio oyxw opr 
+ mond Syn os 75 nyt ms ims ow... DIT AMD ON... 

L. 1297-1303. Dw... ONTIIA. Flas nm vn pe 
omy yas ms pom pastiay ovsw mpty ben awyn Sw one 
soy y’s onan Saoynns dyn + adiya as pom apy Sei awyn by 
ox vse ab oo on dss ann tae Sneed pnd sey ga mds. nn 
ono xox pup psx pay one xdy onnn ned ann mds ans 
woe ob aw van od mds a oN cy 7K TNS PDD DNL 
3b omopy pw py pen ans *> mswy on nena. Probably 
we have to supply after ov, 1. 1299, the rest of the verse, 
especially 75 snxpy, which means the buried ones, whilst \.mn5 is 
probably an allusion to O°) nnb. 

L, 1304-1305. AwWD...%%. See Exod. ER. I, 22, -ox pan 
mee pa’ w’y am proan 55. Cp. also the Targum to this 
verse: NON YY Joy pp» ‘nn. Cp. CH. VII, 2, mr mx ms 
‘D , and above, |. 351. 

L. 1307. Read AND ‘y03. 

L. 1309. F. nynad pany jaw on ond asi ywawsa. YS. 


182 a, the whole passage. Cp. also the mwn p71 (Jellinek’s Beth 
Hammidrash, III, 72). 
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L. 1310-19. andy... Fines seaw ond Sep... 
nnn anvas Sy see na”pnd 1S mew 33 Ja qa by uxw 9” 
nyo? pT NX AV AY myW AMINA ‘oN AN > PNY mpnn 
prams... Poy pana ym Saw syd snpny pyr am + Syed 
DYN YAN NN PY spo nym nwnpr oMM|Y ODD AN ONDAI 5) 
Ana ypoxny yna>y vAban new qox yndan mw row yao... 
nadya nbany. YS. 181d (§ 993), shortened, 

L. 1320-23. oo... 90. F. yds sop tony ape... ow 
2y myina adda p>pnay qs pyr Sy onina © pen po /a qed 
sow x5 * DD aN pnya mn xd Jo pw ona psy ots Sy ynyrt 
sum by omina od Sar (dyn) pn now awe ow on Sy nnow dino 
meena avyo 55 nx (?nonm) xown nr on dy yy “mdaw a5 
40) DDT b> syd wp prt nx awn “vw. More correct are the 
readings in YS. zbid. apn AANw AIAN nw. AY... ONIN wow 
apy’ nN amy) ns apy. See GR. LVI, 7, with regard to pny". 
Cp. also CH. VIII, 6, 2, with regard to poan. See also puyyn/5 Ait 
54b (ed. Kritoschin). 

L. 1323-27. ‘Myr... Oy. F. oaxw AIAN ANA My... AyD 
Ja wn... omy aa’pn wan moo qwy... dene nse aa’pn 
‘aN DIY TWN NT Sw oMwe Sy 4 AIT ADD WIN nd DMD. 
YM. Is. 80, the whole passage from why nan. 

L. 1327-32. nwpa... mvp. F. nbs “nd... Sines nep 
[ON NIT pyDT mam Jowd ay dn wpa pow. . mean 
yons nwpa Joy Mpin A”apn 5% 2 AA NON Ody *D JN npind 
ympin Sy inden poy ons par obs ‘next wn. See CH. I, 6, 
§1, with regard to yoy. Cp. also PR. 42b, 151 a, and YS. II, 43a. 

L. 1333-39. mnanbw... maw. F. aw 997 Nod... PAWN 
wr owe porn a ome 2 man 9 mandd qertpy wed Syne as om 
mona paxn 55 nx 55 nse avinnd beens men monwar. . . nv 
nym 109 Sand omdd mw. YM.Is. 79, the whole passage from 
wn’y nan. YS.181d, from maw to wird. Meaning not clear 
to me. 

L. 1341. F. DwsNn °33 by nduint. Perhaps we ought to read 
pon xy nowno. See ER. XII, 4, and CH. HI, 11, § 1. 
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L. 1342-43. FINA. NT. FS vay PRy Msp 335 TVSy 
muna nx nas. See Sobah, 21a. 

L. 1343-45. do... 87. Fe priya ay oe 2a bse. 89 
mera, &c. Cp. Midrash Mishle, VII, 31. 

G.91345-48) ‘WON. ON. Eis et ON. . CON fT Oe 
xox “1D WEN ON DDNN CnanNw nanNa ina po ba my DIN... 
nn Sa ome we ny on X77 owA ne mown caNd omy wD 
oo Ss ma Sy omax nwyy mpinn dyad swax ox 40 na 
yap DAD ny ow ’n pwa soapy “77> nam oy jay DIP sym 
om param Saw» Sy pps prea poy nyad omas by 2 
odwya wuann ows. The first Derasha here, which is defective, 
seems to be a corrupt extract from the Derasha to our verse given 
in Midrash Tillim, XV, § 24. Cp. CH. VIII, 8, §1, and Midrash 
Ruth at the beginning. Cp. also Targum. In the last x7 he urges 
the word 3n‘3. 

L. 1349-55. DPMN... mink. F. mma op... mins 
mop xd) onsy> mpay mom meee md ps omen 40 mawn 
Sw yay nr miaynead va raw ova mined awys mn on ad 
ppyns ya 133. All the rest is omitted. See CH. VII, 9, § 2. 

L. 1356-g9. mon... oN. F. 95 apxw snxd Sw... on 
nyay ya Sy ae pa ew 7p Sy open 9S Syne an Sy yan 
may snd 9’%nS row pra ja wn ja ootydsy pdarosn + pp 
noon Sas ysyonds wee rma psx may Sax pon onde were ydy apis 
moyy man x nya aN A” PA WX YS PN. Meaning obscure. Cp. 
GR. XXIX, 2: bya niyo sin $s oxy sen nds peo. 

L. 1360-63. mdw... moana wi Amino. FL Sax... oN 
Op sy 92 w ovMIN 3N. This is the answer to the accusation in 
the preceding verse. The last three verses (1. 1349-63) seem to 
form one Derasha. Cp. CH. VIII, 9, § 2, and the nn» wD to 
that passage. 

L. 1364-68. “7 wpa... DID. F. pon Sysa anydvd mn ona 
byaa 0 /e ma may mp3 > Ow on sopw Sse now ons 
yom OD pweAD OAT DM Dy NT ow oA on mdy yaw pon 
"yan mend? ano Absa owava nwy wx omywd oon ns ins 
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pdm 3519 75d whe orn 5 xb + nde 7d abn snd by mons 
noinw powa mn Arp ny ond ons ody odwnw n”apn 
prow nx ayinm 533 3b ayxoo103. YM.Is. ros, the whole passage 
from w’ny nn agreeing on the whole with the printed text, but 
adding: 5ynw 1b exw maa ya nya an ar yp> bx was WON 
INDWA Oya ow 3AM ADD An ON wD soy ond ape andy poo 
yop. The 0” to this verse: inva5nd syanw aysoo132 mr ADD AN 
ADD FN oyay Sy pias wanwndwr ans otN’D... Dy abe. 
See Rashi to this verse: oni Sy qoD nypp cnayD w’AY wt? 
nyadon jw 155. See CH. VIII, 9, § 1. and Targum to this 
verse. 

L. 1369-73. onynun...nayyn. F. xnw 95 7 oa nawyn 
YN nyowA pa pawy Sw Jo nn mia pa mep ad no 
soon ppd pwn onan? ons tax qa ins Tow AI”’pa pay 
‘PONY DI NWN) yy DI NPD pryw Aw onAMPadny owwsnn ws 
nnd aps 755 poyy pa nya yy waa mdm + yy waa wD 
sy >yowNA sop DIwpo oan npn. See CH. VIII, 11, §1; 12, § 1. 
MH. IV: midva mia pa mou nad pow ssny V9 yo Nawen 
jhp> pa wpn oan + ONAN Ta Ns. nN ADI IPA (7X) “ON JIB? 
WIND YY WAI pp pow jnw onArpadmy omen ws wynwn 
nat 55 902 SynwS mapn aoe + poyy spa noe mdr wy spa 
oan mie 725 ¢Sy any ood wad one onxw man ANnw 
spypnvn Tops own. 

L. 1374-85. nyw..,ma. F.mp nse ond onsen x9 
pad aps “a one ond nn aan poy yoy yy ov sno 
nx aw yaw orden ana qord Sy mynd xbw pampn > pow 
st oma Dey yn Am TW wos Sy av Na. IN nx OAD 
oy Sw me 55p5 pyba ny pba rae ov onion * ONney 33-73 
np 553 Serum ns bax * pony arin onwda) OTP DIN WIN NIA 
bs nx mpdy pony now nyw mania Syn Vx + obany yoann yK 
pdynn ine ney tn S25 oat pbs: abs pnd inv wy vpreK 
x’ ynend mann bs nx wan ae in “Bb + wy vere yw 
ara %S naa pbad nyda rexw ova now fxn nas ma yt m3 
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wx Jo mava mdym maya andy maw pws “ox mina Aysw 
nyow) sndan xany 2 mina mbysy minpa max. YM. Is. 74: 
ma ‘OX A Mon 9 wD NADI M3 A MNT mM. WAY NWI 
mx 5595 pyda ne pba rswy op snow + Sewn aD m2 
oax mp baa Sew ne ydax ane onder DIpo ow ou Sea 
roe np Soa “awe nx abaen pony arcinen onwday + pyda mr pape 
nx npdy pdpy mde nye amiea Syn wan ae + poppnmy papna 
spden yaw o dena ime ansy ns S95 ast ond ina wy cds 55 
ynand nonin 55 ns wea ae mn yond wy. The meaning is 
obscure. Perhaps we have here a satire upon certain of the Roman 
emperors who maintained themselves on the throne by bribing 
the legions. 

L. 1385-89.  wnoda,...8%.  F. ova snore 7 m2 89 
yom owd nan yayd tay odo ssw sdym + qomms mx na inna 
ovdyrny woe owd maton ond snxy. The Derasha of tnx ‘D3 
(1. 1387-88) is omitted. 

L. 1390-96. DOWR ... 8%.) Fomine 7 ma 89 
ovtodn niko mp xin om aw oma mprdno mdaow 55m. onan 
Sw ymx a. py oo 72 NI * AAP panos owndy ny 
mo inn pros mx mam wy opadnar aryds abyy unm ann 
own 53 pron vm oder sanop awn ws now a * nw 
“sanpp wax nx wwam wy odpm ayds vbyy mainaw pwn 
WTI WS 8 ayy amy Sy oderva npn ayup ndaa tp 
‘7. With regard to Menachem, see Jerushalmi Chagigah, 77.0; 
Babli ibid. 16b; ARN. 24a. Perhaps we have here some 
reminiscence alluding to the events recorded by Josephus, Bell. 
Jud. Ul, c. 17. If we could assume that Ananias (=pn or jndx) 
was in some way mixed up with the execution of the zealot Judas 
we might correct our passage in the following way: ‘t17 m3 N74 
ony M597 ono Sy WAN aA 1S Dy moo JI pn ND... 
AMS (OMI bw) mwa nv ny nM rtydse Ady (Md) AAT 
inby nyy, &e. &e. wMN is perhaps a corruption from N30IN 
or D1 WIN. 
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ADDENDA. 


The following passages from the Scriptures, wrongly quoted in 
the Agadath Shir Hashirim, are here corrected according to the 
Masoretic text. 


L. 95. nox ‘n py aw Ezek. xxxvi.20.—L. 98-99. 53 ‘minx snd 
Song of Sol. iv. 9. —L. 103. Sxaw mea myxay “9 DID {> “ow Is. v. 7.— 
L. 107. WAN NAW ‘w ibid. Ixi. 6—L. 110. pay by sna aw 
mp Amos ix. 6.—L. 119. mnbn nbay omax “ow Hos. x. 11— 
L. 144. Sse wp ivy ‘A wy “ow Is. Ix. r4.—L. 144. NVI Ow 
vw moyy ada odey my cbéd. Ixv. 18.—L. 175. NWI OD WN AD 
bed. lvii. 16.—L. 181. pads ‘a wap Sx 03 Deut. vi. 15.—L. 188. 
wapr wy ids) Dan. iv. 10.—L. 189. Ssw bp ’n 10K AD Is. xliv. 6. 
—L. 189-90. The words from D8 to \nndd have to be cancelled ; 
see Is. xlv. 15.—L. 191. pin obxn Jer. 1. 34.—L. 257-58. 
snisyd ypwr JawS.nn mixer Prov. iii. 8—L. 269. na nx MW &. 
Gen. xxvii. 57.—L. 281. *3)1 A¥Y AI &c. Amos ili. 1.—L. 335. 
yrxn mxdy indany Hab. iii. 3.—L. 357-58. Sein jproawea ny 
porta 992 bn Nd) 420 Saeed orpaw ya ne ow 1 Sam. viii. 1, 3. 
—L. 404. maw opr jon nse a8 Sew vay Exod. xvi. 35.— 
L. 415. ynnd wow yynd nye mo oa on by nD &c. Ps. evi. 
7, 8.—L. 440. nv ox nawe xo nabs Exod. iv. 18.—L. 504. Read 
pavd for pawn Jer. ix. 22.—L. 603. mad ayn ab ony Jud. xvii. 
12.—L. 607. 7 Ypwn mbwn ond nya xi &e. Ezek. xvi. 49. 
—IL. 615. noon dyxd mes Prov. xxiv. 7.—L. 635. Down ns &e. 
Deut. xxviii. r2.—L. 721. ody na ond aniayy &c. Is. lv. 3.— 
L. 736. The word nw is not in Is. xxxix. 6.—L. 748. InINN {7 
nyond Ps. cix. 13.—L. 749. a modp ibid. cix. 18.—L. 763. 
Aptya nsayy &c. Is. xxxii. 17.—L. 873-74. NX PaYO Inyn 
wI NPY wow Min Is. xli. 25.—L. 891. sya “7 bx Seiew pym 
‘= snayy Senex Sam. vii. 9.—L. 897. paws mpry wad» Is. lix. 17. 
—L. 972. 13903 WIN NN fIN 2 Chron. vili. 4.—L. 981. ODA 
ADD onpiwni Exod. xxvii. ro.—L. rort. man fy ’a N51 
2 Chron. vii. 3.—L. 1026. mrpon Sy yox aap dpm ny yoem 
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nap nayn ps Sy we &c. Num. vii. 89.—L. 1073. Ddwiy ‘TT 
maapo nm Is. iv. 4.—L. 1096. nx payo onyvyt Is. xl. 17.-— 
L. 1145-49 have to be corrected according to the readings given 
from YM. Ps. to these lines.—L. 1158. 39 Dy mit ONT jywn bp 
Is, xiii. 4—L. 1183. mny2a yy yy an Sy Is. xxxi. 4.—L. 1271. 
y29 7A mn omayn an by aby Deut. xxxii. 49.—L. 1287. pury ody 
aan om 55 nx npn onyy 5p 1 Kings xiv. 25.—L. 1289-90. 
ny npn mpd Son ney qoon ma nye si /A ma nye ns nps 
amin i 55 ibid. xiv. 26.—L. 1327. ‘yr ODI NIT ANN Is. x. 5.— 
L. 1346. manwa inva pn 52 my wes yn’ ox Song of Songs viii. 8. 


L. 1-5. MS. Cambridge Add. go4. 39 aan nAndy aa ann 4 
xyow Sy on 43 a3 oMeND yer aa toy pe’ma yaaa mind nor 
sms aw pwhwo ynow nvdwo ‘pn Sy snemp wn’ writs 
40n paw pwr. MS. Or. 1481 (British Museum), 4b: ondyp D5 
sin opsr phys San wan anya xbw w’nwy prop apn ba 5% 
Jap) JID JBDNI “w MIDION AN AT Inyw. 

L. 10, Read miama for ny35703. 

L.195-201. ..,n)1w wy we have to add to the authorities allud- 
ing to the Myw" nvw the 15 whose commentary to y’’nw commences 
with the passage: 12 S520 syaw ad on pwda aos and way 
na’on Sw inaw 2nd OA nwa AY OINNM DWI AIA Ow 
‘ab soaw 2 pray AMDT NIwI Nw ons jy’ odNa WD 9D P3yd 
Senw Sy answ na”pn Sy inaw aww any Nvton ye nwa Tw 
oy AN NT 7D) 720 Ww. In the commentary to wn’, attributed — 
to R. Saadyah (in the Dw ’3), we read: A2”pnA “yt *D Non Sax 
13 WON) 837 MW AMIN WWD) word ana; alahe/ spy NI TVR Ow 
Sew ma meay “non. With regard to the authorship of this 
commentary, I will only notice here that it seemed to me identical 
with the Arabic commentary contained in MS. Or. 1302 (in the 
British Museum) which is attributed to R. Saadyah. This is the 
impression made upon me by the numerous Hebrew quotations to 
be found in it. But the matter could only be decided by Arabic 
scholars, who may take my opinion for what it is worth. In the 
pvp beg. MaY AMIN wh’w (Cp, Zunz’s Ly. d. Syn. Poesie, p. 668), 
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I find also among the scriptural verses cited in it the verse from 
Is. v. 1, SI TVWR &e. 

L. 351-32. The following extract from the 05 to wn’w will be 
found interesting: , DIpDI OPIN Ow NYY ID... TOW prin jow Ns 
pords 72 Syynw “ar Sanw sews isdn po oem nev by wonww 
Mya pawy oxyey ayer modo wo pwn Naw no ya Yn 
27e7 nw nd waqbnn sad owany adas nopn msdaa pomin pawn 
{7 PIT DIN 9220 MDD IMS NUP YY’ AY pOMINA MpyIN PD... 
xdw pinnan miny yay tama mwanr minwd “ya yoy aay pnw 
NM MAY OINMIA ANA wow Naps mody* mn Sa mw “4 abiyd qbn 
131...833 $3 TAY 9 PD) ANITA) MA AyD) NYO ondS Oy n/t 
M33 INYO INVN NN M2 MINI inn pnw y/a Sw nn oxy j3 
pray pa pom op Sw pond pery yn oy py mn wn 
ee PTA FI AIM PTD... TAD ONT Ma NIA MW /> Jind 
mo 49 wap) 7x2 AT AN NMS OYA nya Tn Aw aIw 7 7D) 
maw aaw 9 joy Mwy mys Myo ADIN ySoxAd > pws 
yMmnm inoo Sy wana oonA noNwy. It seems, however, that 
these passages formed a part of another Midrash to Song of Songs. 
Thus we read in the D*SON) ONIN ‘DIN TT, 80a: w’’AW wIID3) 
mvyo wap pans nody wat Sy indnna andy sav Sonnnw 
IMS FWY OYA MN NPN | NWID wD. AN yA NINN 
wos by awy mn Man eiaataen Sy phy ox top now> wipA 
ynnn pp qoom qoon ay paps pnw 1d pa im owsn 43 
nyoonn Syx 20h Kaw. an jon” Naw py MaD OwIN AY wNa 
ynnan yw xay vons Myo poy mex. P. 95b: wasn. wen 
poy sup mn oANN y’ AAwD jONNON npn 9 woe way 
“2 pay mawd “ya yy MAY Pminawa yn PIT DIN 320 MDD 
yoy yo unm wndn oy wmoam. IIT, 179 b: snanow oery 7) 
vn’y wanna was an xin ANw ndynd. Cp. Midrash Tillim 
IX and ny 7D s.v. yn 72 4 and oNty ja pynw. See 
also miban (ed. Wertheimer, c. VIII). Whether this wn’w won is 
identical with our Chasitha (the copy of our author having begun 
with the Derasha of R. Isaac in I, 1, § 10) or formed a third Midrash, 
I have not at present the means of deciding. The quoted passages 
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may have once formed a part of Chasitha I, 2, § 3, where he speaks 
of the tow Sw yt, but the mystical tone does not quite fit into the 
context of this Midrash in our editions. 

L. 392-97. See 0” to Num. xix.1: ... nxyd eesun wna 
mind min ony neewd mond yim aed Seawe pao on ndnna 
xox tay ody... caatind pr asaad omnd ar xd mean pod 
osy misdnd pry yew. The fact that R. Tobaya speaks of my 
shows that he used here our Midrash, and that he read nnd 
(=p mabn). 

L. 481-93. See jopn Symes ana, chap. V: naym~ nws 
maypnmy mone mat non nw maw wer owden mien won orbs. 

L. 1220-22. YM. MP. 105 b; the whole passage reading 
mo vow... maxd moy qasa nna ond nyseow pose... ds. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The first and only modern scholar who ever noticed our 
Agadath Shir Hashirim is Zunz, in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrege 
(p. 277, n. 1, 2nd ed.). But he only knew it, as it seems, through 
a reference in De Rossi’s Catalogue, and therefore attributed to it 
little importance. In the foregoing Corrections and Notes, however, 
it will be found that the following authorities have been quoted 
in connexion with our dgadath Shir Hashirim—R. Solomon b. 
Judah the Paitan, and his commentators R. Joseph Cara and 
R. Shemaya’; R. Tobyah b. Eliezer; R. Meir b. Isaac; R. Solomon 
b. Isaac (Rashi); R. Judah Barzilai of Barcelona; R. Simon Cara, 
the compiler of Yalkut Shimoni; R. Hillel Kayavani; R. Moses 
Tako; the anonymous author of DNDN) ONIN ‘DIN?; RK. Eleazar 
of Worms; R. Moses b. Nachman (2amban); R. Asriel the 
Cabbalist ; R. Abraham ben Maimon; R. Isaac ibn Sahula; R. 


1 The Commentary to the Machzor, MS. Cambridge Add. 394, used so 
often in the Corrections and Notes, has, after the strophe FY mex man, the 
words 3" Mynw 7 TOY TOR) JRID NIP AY 9 bw moO RII. Cp. Zunz’s 
Ritus, pp. 198, 201. 

* Since this was written Herr Epstein has published an essay in the 
Monatsschrift, vol. XXXIX, in which he proved beyond doubt that the 
author of this work was R. Juda b. Kalonymos b. Meir of Speyer, who 
flourished about the end of the twelfth century. 
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Menachem of Recanate; R. Machir b. Abba Mari, the compiler of 
the Yalkut Machiri ; R. Bachye Ibn Chalava; R. Jacob b. Asher ; 
R. Simon Duran, the compiler of the Midrash Haggadol; and 
R. Matatyah Delakrat. All these authorities give, more or less, 
passages which are only to be found in our Midrash, which most 
of them quote by the title of wn”’w enn or wa”’y noN or NNN 
win’ws. It is true that neither R. Tobyah b. Eliezer nor Ibn Sahula 
quotes our Midrash by name, but considering that their works form 
commentaries to the Song of Songs, it is reasonable to assume that 
they took their materials from older homilies based on the same 
Scriptural book which just occupied their attention, which cannot 
be anything else but our Agadath Shir Hashirim. If any reasonable 
doubt may be entertained it is only with regard to R. Bachye Ibn 
Chalava, whose authority in the nopn 3D are the Chapters of 
R. Eliezer, and about R. Matatyah Delakrat, whose late age (16th 
century) makes it probable that his knowledge of our Agada was 
only second hand. On the other hand, it is safe to assume that 
R. Solomon b. Judah did make use of the Agadath Shir Hashirim. 
As a Paitan he naturally never mentions his sources, but there are 
sufficient strophes in his Pzyutzm to make his knowledge of our 
Midrash fairly certain. 

Considering now that R. Solomon b. Judah flourished about the 
end of the tenth century, considering again that at least a genera- 
tion or two would be required to give our Agada that Midrashic 
importance and air of antiquity that a Paitan would take it as 
an acknowledged authority, worthy to become the subject of his 
versifications, its composition must not therefore, if only on this 
reason, be placed later than the middle of the tenth century. 

Now it is true that there are other indications which would 
point even to an earlier date. I am referring to certain Messianic 
as well as mystical passages in our Agada, the relation of which 
to some of the apocalypses edited by Jellinek in the various 
volumes of his Beth Hammidrash is visible at a first glance’. This 
is especially the case with the wx’ 9 ’B, which in a number of 
passages betrays such a strong resemblance to our Agada? that 


1 See Beth Hammidrash, I, 56 sq., II, 54 sq., III, 66sq. and 141 sq., 
IV, 117, V, 45 sq., VI, 112 8q., 117 Sq. and 150 sq. Cp. Zunz, Lg. d. Synago- 
galen Poesie, 603 sq. 

2 See www ‘9 'E, VI, pp. 112, 113, and Agadath Shir Hashirim, 1, 260-288. 
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there is but little doubt that the one copied from the other. But as 
the in'wx “4 “b is essentially an eschatological Midrash, there was 
hardly any reason for the compiler to give the various Derashoth 
on the text J)308 nyw>y P) by maw p20" nvd?, unless he copied 
it from our Agada, where such interpretations are in their proper 
place. Now there is, as has been already pointed out by Jellinek, 
a strong interdependence between the wx’ ‘D and the other 
apocalypses (especially the mur ‘pray wx ’D and the p22 y’72)?, 
whilst, on the other hand, there is a strong probability that Kalir 
made use of such a class of Midrashim*. Added to all this, the 
Paitan’s distinct reference to the seventy names of Israel *, the fact 
of Kalir’s acquaintance with our Midrash becomes very probable. 
We shall thus have to assign the date of our Agada somewhere 
in the first half of the ninth century®. There are, however, grave 
considerations against such an early date, as will easily be seen 
after analysis of the sources of our Agada itself. 

Even a superficial perusal of our Agada will convince the reader 
that its relation to the Midrash Chasitha is but small. They may have 
many minor details in common; but the latter offers but very few 
parallels to those passages which constitute the most characteristic 
features of our Agada. As such we may consider most of the 
Agadoth to the first verse of the Song of Songs (1. 1-225), the 
long Derasha on Zedakah (1. 464-781), and the various Messianic 
interpretations (1. 338-344, 1094-1142). With regard to the latter, 
there is hardly a Rabbinic work which would more readily suggest 
itself as the source of this kind of eschatological Agadoth than 
the Chapters of R. Eliezer. The quotation in the name of R. Eleazar 
(1. rr0r)°, as well as the attributing of a whole Messianic apoca- 
lypse to such an early authority as Simon b, Shetach (or even 


Cp. Corrections and Notes to 1. 265-270. See also Corrections and Notes 
to 1. 1085 (the passage given there from F, and Beth Hammidrash, VI, 
I50-I51). 

1 See Beth Hammidrash, V, 113... 77m bw nm ON Trw mH NG, &. 

* See Jellinek’s Text, III, 66, V, 45 and 150, and Introduction to III, 
pp. XXviil, xxix. 

3 See Zunz, Lg. d. Synagogalen Poesie, p. 31. 

* See Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, p. 274 note. 

5 See P. F. Frankl’s admirable essay on Kalir in the Encyklopddie of Ersch 
and Gruber, IT Section, Theil XXXII, p. 135. 

® F, has Eliezer, 
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Simon b. Zoma)*, point strongly to the Chapters. It is true that 
the passages to which we have referred are not to be found in our 
version of the Chapters; but this is well known to be imperfect?, 
and thus it is not impossible that the Chapters made use of by the 
compiler of our Agada was more complete, containing also the 
said passages. 

More certain, however, is the relation of our Agada to the 

‘elamdenu. Even before the discovery of the former, Epstein, 
who, to my knowledge, was the first to call attention to the fact 
that the earlier authorities had two different Midrashim to Shir 
Hashirim, suggested that there must have once existed a Pesikta 
to Shir Hashirim, quoted by some writers as Yelamdenu*. His 
hypothesis was chiefly based on a quotation by R. Moses Ibn Tabun. 
Now the quotation is somewhat uncertain’. Besides, the well- 
known formula of “Let our Master teach us,” 3927 19995», which 
is the main characteristic of the Yelamdenu, is entirely absent in 
our Agada. But still, nevertheless, we find the relation between 
these two Midrashim so strong that, if our Agada is not identical 
with Yelamdenu, it must be considered at least as a recast of many 
Yelamdenu passages bearing on the Song of Songs. 

As such passages we recognize the very first sentence of our 
Agada, to which only the Yelamdenu offers a real parallel’. The 

? F. xo yaoyow. Machiri’t ‘2 pyow. The Chapters are also fond of 
using earlier authorities for the revelation of new truths. See Zunz, 
Gottesdiensiliche Vortrdge, p. 286, note d, with regard to R. Eleazar b. Arach. 

2 See Zunz, ibid., pp.284-5. The newer Yemen literature, especially, con- 
tains much the origin of which can only be sought in the Chapters ; which 
again strengthens Zunz’s theory of the incompleteness of this work. 

3 See Epstein’s Eldad ha-Dani, p. 79: DWIIN DW YA DIDI (PyIW VR 
moow w’aw oy RNPOD WA wm wow mn wn NW InENT waw by Dw 
sand) AT ww VIVE. pan 7yAax 0" * JPR) eYONN PTD wry yr IW wD 
Me ON MIM wT 49) 9 RX PO Mw? am oN yA OVW Pw TIT. 

4919) 32705 DWI 1) NXNPCET NX * DW OWI 190) INNIW PED PR’ nN 

4 See preceding note. The passage is not to be found in our Agada; 
but from the fact that the no np> quotes it as x1 we may safely 
assume that his copy still contained it. Cp. Corrections and Notes to 
1. 436-41. Some parallel to this Derasha (but not based on the text of 
a3 17) may be found in CH. III, 8, 12, Tanchuma Sap) § 8, NR. XIV, 11, 
and Yelamdenu (at YS. II, § 988). 

5 See 11-5 99) w’nD DIK Jn) 4 and J. 206-10 ANY fa 81 WORX, and Mid- 
rash Agadoth, p.170. The relation of this latter to Tanchwma msn, § 8, points 
to the lost Yelamdenu. CH. has, in the first case, very opposite Derashoth. 

Y 2 
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passage regarding the things created before the world? is probably 
taken from the Yelamdenu, some parallel to which is still retained 
in the Exod. Rabbah. The same we may also assume of the 
Derasha relating to the three Songs, for which the Yelamdeny 
offers the best parallel*, The interpretation of \Ay-by adolescens 
(1. 866) suggests Yelamdenu to Num. xxiii. 10; and so also the 
allegories with regard to the Patriarchs (1. 953-56), as well as 
the Derasha on Ezek. xxxvi (1. 1078), seem to be derived from 
the same source*. More important is the long Zedakah-Derasha, 
extending over more than three hundred lines, the source of which 
can only be sought in the Yelamdenu*. This whole Derasha, 
occupying now about a fourth part of our Agada, is quite out of 
place in a Midrash to the Song of Songs, and can only be explained 
by assuming that it was the set purpose of its author to give us 
a compilation of Yelamdenu Derashoth bearing on the Song of 
Songs, and he thus felt justified in reproducing from it whole 
Derashoth, even when their interpretatory value for the Song of 
Songs is not quite evident. The expression onts for npn, 
fairly frequent in our Agada, may also be considered as a proof 
of the use our compiler made of the Yelamdenu®. If this be the 
case, then it is possible that Kalir, as well as the compilers of 
the various Messianic Midrashim to which I have referred, used 
the same sources which were at the disposal of the Agadath Shir 
Hashirim. It will thus be safest not to speak with any degree of 
certainty before the quotations from it become direct and frequent, 
which is about the end of the tenth century. 
S. SCHECHTER. 


1 See Corrections and Notes to 1. 58. 

? See 1. 77-100 orvw '2 &e., and ep. Tanchuma Pur § 8; rm wM> &e. 

* See Corrections and Notes to all these passages in their respective 
places. 

* See Corrections and Notes to 1.627-44, the parallel given there from 
the Talmud Torah in the name of the Yelamdenu, while, according to 
Buber’s Mabo to the Tanchwma (62a), a similar passage is contained in 
a Tanchuma MS.in Oxford. The fact that the extracts given above on 
these lines, as well as on 1. 648-702, from the MH. occur in apy ’p, and 
that the Or Zaruah also cites Zedakah-Derashoth from the Yelamdenu to 
this Parasha, makes it clear that both had the same source. 

* See 1. 487, 492, 555, 678, 680, 892, and 1069. Cp. Epstein’s Beitrage 
(ny2D7;2), p. 63. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


THIS final instalment of the Revision of the Authorized Version of 
1611 will be found to stand, in point of merit, as its contents mostly 
fall in point of time, somewhere between the Old and New Testaments. 
But while it does not, as a whole, attain the level of sober scholarship 
displayed by the Old Testament Revision, yet it is in parts a splendid 
performance, which will reflect credit on English learning and prove 
a priceless boon to the student. Indeed, the work as a whole is 
a distinct advance on the A.V., and it would have been a greater stride 
still but for the regrettable fact that some of the best of the new 
features are strangely defaced by what looks like a want of continuity 
in the editing. The most striking change is naturally the one that 
first catches the readers eye: the arrangement of the whole version 
into paragraphs, and the display of the parallelism of line by the 
method of printing adopted in the more poetical and sententious 
parts. It is difficult to suggest any other cause than the one already 
hinted at in explanation of the spasmodic way in which the second 
of these great changes is neglected. The Prayer of Manasses is 
printed in one long paragraph, though the parallelism is quite as 
marked as in the Song of Judith, which the Revisers print in parallel 
lines. The same remark applies to the Song of the Three Children, 
where the parallelism is as plainly discernible as in any part of the 
Old Testament literature. Cf. the 136th Psalm with this Song, and 
it will be seen that while the O. T. Revisers rightly place the refrain, 
“For his mercy endureth for ever,” in a separate line throughout, 
the Revisers of the Apocrypha neglect to do the same with the equally 
catching refrain, “Praise and exalt him above all for ever.” (It is 
here noteworthy that the phrase “above all” is a developed form of 
the Psalmic “above all gods.”) A similar surprise must be felt about 
the treatment of portions of Baruch iii-v; surely the parallelism in 
iii. 9 sq. is as easily displayed as say that in Ecclus. 1. 1-3, where the 
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Revisers adopt the newer method? Baruch iii. 9-11 should run 
thus :-— 

Hear, O Israel, the commandments of life : 

Give ear to understand wisdom. 

How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art in thine enemies’ land, 

That thou art waxen old in a strange country, 

That thou art defiled with the dead, 

That thou art counted with them that go down into the grave ? 


Another general and external point, on which however a difference 
of opinion is sure to be felt, concerns the retention of the italics. 
This is to me a very disturbing matter, though here the Revisers of 
the Apocrypha only maintain the questionable plan of the Old 
Testament Committee. But in the Apocrypha, as the Revisers’ 
preface points out, a “ greater freedom of rendering characterizes the 
(A. V.) translation when compared with the translation of the Old or 
of the New Testament,” and this greater freedom, we are told, was 
here preserved. Why then was it necessary to print “a Greek place 
of exercise” in 2 Macc. iv. 12, where the text yupracwry and the 
context render the word “Greek” a necessary part of the translation ? 
The inconsistencies which such a method involve may be seen by 
comparing the R.V. of Proverbs xvi. 1 with the R.V. of Ecclus. i. 1. 
In the latter, the Greek Haca codia mapa xvpiov is rendered “All 
wisdom cometh from the Lord,” but in Prov. xvi. 1, where Myp 7D} 
nwd involves a similar addition of a verb “to come,” the R.V. rightly 
gives us “The answer of the tongue is from the Lord,” without any 
italicization of is. This question I am here raising is not a mere 
quibble, for at the basis of a true translation must lie a repreduction 
of Hebrew or Greek idiom by English idiom, and not by an italicized 
vendering which implies that a word or idea is unexpressed in the 
original, when it is really implicitly expressed by the syntax of the 
original. In Wisdom xvi. 9 the italics seem superfluous in rendering 
tmd tovovtay “by such as these”; ibid. vii. 4 “ watchful cares’? seems 
vo imply that the Greek povriow does not exactly mean “ watchful, 
anxious concern.” In Baruch vi. 39 “these gods of wood,” for ra 
€v\wa introduces an unnecessary interpolation — “ wooden things” 
is a more effective phrase. In Susanna v. 46 why is woman italicized ? 
Does not ravrys mean “this woman” ? That the matter is important 
may be seen from this, that the use of italics leads sometimes to 
what is almost a mistranslation. A case occurs of what I mean, in 
the R.V. of the Wisdom of Solomon vi. 14, ‘O dpOpicas ex’ airny 
is translated “He that riseth up early to seek her;” seek being 
italicized, the reader is perhaps led to fancy that the Greek verb 
does not mean “seek.” But this is just what dpépito does mean 
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in Hellenistic Greek. Thus in Job viii. 5, where the Hebrew runs 
ON DN TNWN ANN ON, the LXX has od 82 pple mpis xbpior, and 
the R.V. “If thou wouldst seek diligently unto the Lord.” Cf. the 
use of dp€pi¢w in (LXX) Ps. xiii. 1, and in some other passages cited 
by Prof. Freudenthal in this Review, III, 746. The old sense of 
“rise early,” had passed into the derived signification “to seek 
earnestly.” Further, the italics are often ambiguous, for occasionally 
they imply more than the actual text contains. A striking instance 
is Ecclus. xii. 3 “a foolish daughter is born” to her father’s loss. 
The Greek, however, has only 6vydryp. In point of fact the author of 
Kcclesiasticus has a very low opinion of women in general (cf. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, p. 187); and while he draws a distinction as regards 
the father’s gain or loss between a bad and a good son, he may mean 
that a daughter, whether foolish or wise, is her father’s loss; at best 
she is her husband’s gain, always she is her father’s detriment. 

On the other hand, the Revisers have boldly broken from the old 
spellings of the names in the Apocrypha. They have not attempted 
a pedantic consistency, but they have been guided by sound common- 
sense and critical judgment. Some would have preferred them to 
have been a little bolder here and there, e.g. in 1 Macc. v. 66 where 
Marisa and Samaria might have changed places in margin and text. 
They have retained, too, the spelling Modin in 1 Macc. ii. 1-5, though 
there can be little critical ground for omitting an e and reading 
Modein, a syllable present both in the Greek Moéeiy, and in the 
Hebrew DY"). It is not obvious, again, why Arius in 1 Macc. xii. 7 
is read for Apevs—but what a scholarly change is made here from the 
Darius of the A.V.! Again, why do the Revisers, who rightly reject the 
A.V. Maspha (1 Mace. ili. 46), replace it by Mizpeh? Both the Hebrew 
of the MT. and all the varying texts of the LXX retain the second a 
sound, as do the Revisers of the Old Testament (see e.g. 1 Sam. vii. 5). 
But the name improvements are so numerous that it is impossible to 
do more than indicate a few. Nebuchadnezzar (Judith, passim) for 
Nabuchodonosor; Chittim for Chettiim (1 Mace. i. 1); Phineas and 
Joshua (1 Mace. ii. 54-55) for Phinees and Jesus ; plain country (1 Macc. 
xi. 38) for Sephela; Hasideans (=D"NDN 1 Macc. li. 42) for Asideans ; 
Chislev (ibid. i. 54) for Casleu ; Michmash (ibid. ix. 73) for Machmas ; 
Hazor (= “8M ibid. xi. 67) for Nazor. The Revisers rightly resisted 
the temptation to substitute (with Codex Sinaiticus) Nahum for 
Jonah in Tobit xiv. 4, for though Tobit seems to imply ignorance of 
the Bible narrative in declaring that, “I believe all the things which 
Jonah the prophet spake of Nineveh, that it shall be overthrown,” 
he is really following a Rabbinical tradition which would have it 
that the repentance of the Ninevites was insincere, and that their 
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respite from destruction was probably temporary. f\yOW 3) VON 
moa wax wy nyo Sw nawn wp> }2 (Taanith, 7. J. I. 3. Cf. 
Rosenmann, Studien zum Buche Tobit, p. 11). 

To many readers the point of greatest moment will be the treat- 
ment meted out to the text by the Revisers. The title-page anticipates 
the chief novelty of the revision, for we are informed that the present 
translation is made “out of the Greek and Latin tongues.” This 
prepares us to find included the Latin fragment of 2 Esdras, but it 
also prepares us for the fact that the Revisers have not used any 
Hebrew texts to modify certain readings in the Greek. The point 
is a very debateable one. It must be freely admitted that the Hebrew 
or Aramaic texts of certain parts of the Apocrypha are neither ancient 
nor authentic. With the second book of the Maccabees (by the way 
the Revisers might profitably have given us the third and fourth books 
in an Appendix), and the Wisdom of Solomon, no Hebrew could be 
of any relevancy. The extant Hebrew Versions of Tobit and Judith 
are useless for this purpose’, even if we do not accept the improbable 
theory of Néldeke, Fritsche, and Schiirer that Tobit was originally 


1 Hebrew usage seems to suggest an emendation of Judith ix. 1a, 
where the exclamation Nai vai is somewhat pointless. Is it not pos- 
sible that these words belong to the previous verse and represent the 
Hebrew yox) jox? The LXX is not consistent in its rendering of yor, 
sometimes it uses yévorro, sometimes dyunv.In Tobit iv. 17, I feel 
almost certain that the Greek is best explained by supposing a mistake 
between 72p1 and 29p1. (By the way, the Revisers ought probably to have 
replaced ‘‘grace” (in Ecclus. vii. 33 b) by ‘‘ kindness,” for here ydpy 
= 0m.) Rosenmann, p. 22, defends the reading rapa by quoting Sy Danm 
ops ap from the Karaite Sahal ben Mazliach, but the word should 
be read on21m). An important variant, suggested by Talmudical passages, 
is three for seven in Tobit vi. 13.—It is almost a pity that the Revisers 
did not add ‘‘and cheese” in Judith x. 5, for which there is strong 
authority in the versions and in Jewish tradition. On the whole, it 
must be said that the Revisers have failed altogether to do justice to 
Judith xvi. That in Judith some carelessness occurred is discernible 
from a comparison of xvi. 14 with ix. 12. In the former case maca % kriows 
cov is rightly rendered ‘all thy creation,” emending the A. V., which 
renders ‘‘all creatures.” But in ix. 12, with strange inconsistency, 
Baoired waons Kricews cov is rendered by the R. V. “ King of every crea- 
ture,” the emendation being relegated to the margin !—It was, perhaps, 
too much to expect in Bel and the Dragon a transformation of the lions’ 
den into the reality—viz. a subterranean pit, or chamber, where the lions 
were for the occasion confined. The Revisers of the 0. T. also left the 


den in evidence, though it is hard to conceive how the lions could have 
contrived to live there, 
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composed in Greek and not in Hebrew. The Hebrew of the first 
book of the Maccabees is lost. But the matter stands somewhat 
differently with Ecclesiasticus. This work was, of course, written 
in Hebrew, and though the Hebrew or Aramaic original has long 
been lost, a large number of quotations from it are to be found in 
Rabbinical literature. These quotations were given in full in this 
REviEw (Vol. III, p. 682) by Mr. Schechter (ef. Vol. IV, p. 162), and it 
is not unreasonable to maintain that they might be used, with caution 
and sparingly, for emending the Greek text. It would no doubt be 
easy to push this argument too far, but I think vii. 10, “ Pray not 
when thou art fainthearted ” (Heb. 07) Ox aya reading 17) for 771), 
is preferable to “Be not fainthearted in thy prayer.” Again, in 
ili. 22, the R.V. has “ Thou hast no need of the things that are secret,” 
but a better sense is given in the Hebrew “Thou hast no business with 
the things that are secret.” In xxvi. 3, should not the Hebrew P’n3 
(in the bosom) be read instead of PiNl (“in the portion”) which seems 
to underlie the Greek év pepid: ? So in xxxviii. 1, when the Revisers 
were emending the A.V. from “Honour a physician with the honour 
due to him,” into “Honour a physician according to thy need of him,” 
which has little sense, might they not have gone a little farther and 
have adopted the Hebrew reading “ before thou hast need of him” ? 
On the other hand, S*adyah’s text of Ecclus. v. 5-7, 1) AN) ODN %D 
sy mo orywr dyn (J. Q.R. IV, 163), better agrees with the Greek than 
do the citations in other Rabbinical forms (J. Q. R. III, 695), though the 
latter are more consonant with the context. The Revisers in xxi. 23 
translate (the italics are not mine), “ A foolish man peepeth in from 
the door of another man’s house,” but surely the Hebrew reading N‘2 ON 
“to another man’s house” gives a better sense. The Greek amo 
Aipas ... «is oikiay is easily explained, since if, instead of the full form 
nS bx, the Hebrew had read n25, the word would be ambiguous. 
But the passage in which the Hebrew gives the prettiest variant of 
all is in xiii. 15 seq. By reading 4) for *)\y in verse 16, the Greek 
gives us maca odpé instead of bird, while the Revisers (wrongly I think) 
change beast as given by the A. V. in verse 15 into “ living creature.” 
By this the parallelism is quite lost. If the reader will cast his eye 
down the third column and will compare the italicized lines with 
those in roman type (omitting for the present verse 20), he will see 
that the Hebrew beautifully preserves throughout the comparison 
of a fact in brute nature to a corresponding fact in human nature. 
For verse 20 the Hebrew gives us no help, but I cannot help thinking 
that perhaps w23 (restrained, humbled) was read for 33 (lamb), and 
I (proud) possibly for IN? (wolf) (with allusion to Isaiah xi. 6). 
It would be no insurmountable objection that verse 20 would, on this 
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view, resume the thought of verse 17. This is a not unknown device 
with the author of Ecclus. Comp. xxxiii. 19-23, where the final verse 
(23) repeats the thought of verse 19., This is how the present passage 
looks in the A.V., R.V., and in the translation suggested in part by 


the Hebrew :— 


ASV. 


15 Every beast loveth 
his like, and every man 
loveth his neighbour. 


16 All flesh consorteth 
according to kind, and a 
man will cleave to his 
like. 

17 What fellowship hath 
the wolf with the lamb? 
so the sinner with the 
godly. 


18 What agreement is 
there between the hyena 
and a dog? and what 
peace between the rich 
and the poor? 


19 As the wild ass is the 
lion’s prey in the wilder- 
ness, so the rich eat up 
the poor. 


20 As the proud hate 
humility: so doth the 
rich abhor the poor. 


R. V. 


Every living creature 
loveth his like, 

And every man loveth 
his neighbour. 

All flesh consorteth 
according to kind, 

And aman will cleave 
to his like. 

What fellowship shall 
the wolf have with the 
lamb? 

So is the sinner unto 
the godly. 

What peace is there 
between the hyena and 
the dog? 

And what peace be- 
tween the rich man and 
the poor ? 

Wild asses are the 
prey of lions in the wil- 
derness ; 

So poor men are pas- 
ture for the rich. 

Lowliness is an abom- 
ination to a proud man, 

So a poor man is an 
abomination tothe rich. 


READING SUGGESTED BY 
THE HEBREW. 

Every beast loveth his 
like, 

And every man loveth 
his neighbour. 

Every bird dwelleth with 
its kind, 

And a man will cleave 
to his like. 

What fellowship hath 
the wolf with the lamb ? 


So is the sinner unto 
the godly. 

What peace is there be- 
tween the hyena and the 
dog ? 

And what peace be- 
tween the rich man and 
the poor? 

Wild asses are the prey 
of lions in the wilder- 
Ness ; 

So poor men are pas- 
ture for the rich. 

As the lamb is hated by 
the wolf, 

So a poor man is an 
abomination to the rich. 


The Revisers, indeed, make use of the Hebrew (or rather Syriac) 


in Keclus. xxii. 6, but for some curious reason they reject even the 
three clear and well-established emendations (which Cheyne rightly 
accepts, op. cit., p.196) of IND for IN3, xxiv. 27, of poison for head, 
xxv. 15, and enemies for Tyrians in xlvi. 18. 

It would be hard to congratulate the Revisers too cordially on the 
courage with which they have omitted the spurious additions to 
Kcclesiasticus. Perhaps the omitted passages should have been placed 
in the margin, or in an Appendix, but that was hardly consistent 
with the nature of their work. Nor would it be easy to cite the 
many places in which their renderings in this difficult book are 
decided improvements. I very much fancy the Revisers’ phrase in 
xxil. 11, “ Weep more sweetly for the dead”—it is a perfect foil to 
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oT 
the older classical expression “to weep bitterly,” and is a distinct 
gain to Biblical phraseology. In x. 27, Proverbs xii. 9 has been 
rightly used to get the text. But I wish the Revisers had seen their 
way in the Introduction of Ecclus. to translate “and are attached to 
these writings (i. e. this book),” instead of “addicted to these things,” 
which is very ambiguous. 

An excellent change in xv. 15, must, however, be specially com- 
mended : 

Je Np 
If thou wilt, to keep the command- 


ments, and to perform acceptable 
faithfulness, 


R. V. 


If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the 
commandments ; 

And to perform faithfulness, is of 
thine own good pleasure. 


The Wisdom of Solomon as it appears in the Revised Version is 
almost a new book. The translators have here produced a master- 
piece. So frequent and so admirable are the changes, that I despair 
to select adequate specimens. Could anything be better than the 
word nature for tméoracis in xvi. 21? The A.V. of xv. 19 runs thus : 
“Neither are they beautiful, so much as to be desired in respect of 
beasts: but they went without the praise of God and his blessing ”— 
which is a real puzzle. The R.V. beautifully renders :— 


Neither, as seen beside other creatures, are they beautiful, so that one 


should desire them, 


But they have escaped both the praise of God and his blessing. 


Another very difficult passage is xvii. 11 seq., and here the altera- 
tions are so felicitous and scholarly that I must find space for 


a longer quotation :— 
A.V. 


11 For wickedness, condemned by 
her own witness, is very timorous, and 
being pressed with conscience, always 
forecasteth grievous things. 


12 For fear is nothing else but a be- 
traying of the succours which reason 
offereth. 

13 And the expectation from within, 
being less, counteth the ignorance 
more than the cause which bringeth 
the torment, 


14 But they, sleeping the same sleep 
that night, which was indeed intoler- 
able, and which came upon them out 
of the bottoms of the inevitable hell, 


R. V. 


For wickedness, condemned by a 
witness within, is a coward thing, 

And being pressed hard by con- 
science, always forecasteth the worst 
lot : 

For fear is nothing else but a sur- 
render of the succours which reason 
offereth ; 

And from within the heart the ex- 
pectation of them being less 

Maketh of greater account the ignor- 
ance of the cause that bringeth the 
torment. 

But they, all through the night 
which was powerless indeed, 

And which came upon them out of 
the recesses of powerless Hades, 

All sleeping the same sleep, 
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A.V. 


15 Were partly vexed with monstrous 
apparitions, and partly fainted, their 
heart failing them : for a sudden fear, 
and not looked for, came upon them. 
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R. V. 


Now were haunted by monstrous 
apparitions, 

And now were paralysed by their 
soul’s surrendering : 


For fear sudden and unlooked for 
came upon them, 


It is a pity to stop the quotation here, for the whole of this most 
difficult chapter scintillates with amazingly luminous emendations, 
which stamp the Revisers as masters of Greek and English. Other 
smaller changes are always improvements; in i. 12, “Court not 
death,” exactly catches the force of (jAovv, and is a delightful im- 
provement on the A.V. “Seek not death.” Death is personified in 
i. 16, and the Revisers correctly substitute him for it. In i. 14 (it will 
be observed that the passages I am here citing are mostly the same 
difficult texts which induced Prof. Margoliouth to propound the strange 
hypothesis that the original language of the Wisdom was something 
other than Greek), the Revisers rightly replace the A. V. “For unto 
him shall be given the special gift of faith” by ‘‘ For there shall be 
given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour,” for miorts means 
jidelity in many passages of Hellenistic Greek (cf. Freudenthal, 
J.Q.R. Il, 741-2). In iv. 10, the Revisers’ emendation is admirable. 
The A.V. reads: “He pleased God and was beloved of him,” the 
R. V. has “ Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved of 
him,” which well brings out the idea that jyamnén is the consequence 
of the righteous man being evdpeoros. The “much people” of the 
R.V. in vi. 2 represents the Greek wAnOovs rather better than does the 
A. V. “ people.” 

I have only left myself space to say a word or two of the new 
rendering of the Books of the Maccabees. Scholarly care is dis- 
cernible in every line of the revision. In 2 Mace. iv. 9, the Greek 
has rovs ev ‘lepocodvpots Avtioxeis avaypavat, which the A.V. makes non- 
sense of. The R.V. gives the right meaning: “And to register the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem as citizens of Antioch.” On the other hand, the 
technical title orparnyés, in 1 Mace. xi. 59, means more than captain ; 
commander would perhaps be a better term (cf.1 Macc. xiv. 47). At 
all events 1 Mace. xiv. 27-28 is not satisfactorily dealt with, for what- 
ever the right reading is it cannot be “in Asaramel,” nor is the latter 
obscure word the name of a place. Schiirer’s suggestion (Jewish People 
in the time of Christ, KE. T. I, i. p. 265, note 17), that the original was 
Sy py ww AD, has much to recommend it. But the Revisers seem 
throughout their work on the Apocrypha to have resisted practically 
every temptation to construct the text by the aid of Hebrew. In no 
other way can one so readily explain their omission, e.g. in Ecclus. vi. 2, 
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to read “by a bull” instead of “as a bull” (cf. Ball’s Introduction 
to the Variorum Apocrypha). Might not a better reading have been 
obtained, too, in 1 Mace. ii. 57, by remembering that "1DN (especially 
in the books of the Maccabees), would mean pious acts rather than 
mercy? It is hard to understand how “ David for being merciful 
inherited the throne.” The writer, however, might well have cited 
David's piety as the cause of his preferment. Mercy was hardly 
a characteristic of the Biblical David, however much his virtues were 
idealized. 

In the preceding comments, undue prominence has perhaps been 
given to passages in which I venture to differ from the conclusions 
arrived at by the compilers of the version under review. But these 
comments must not be taken to imply that I do not fully appreciate 
the magnitude of the service the Revisers have rendered. The 
Revisers might well address captious critics in the words prefaced 
by the grandson of Jesus the son of Sirach to the Greek translation 
of his father’s wisdom :—“ Ye are intreated therefore to read with 
favour and attention, and to pardon us, if in any parts of what we 
have laboured to interpret, we may seem to fail in some of the 
phrases.” But the authors of this translation have no need to plead 
for mercy. The most rigid and candid justice must assign to parts of 
their work a very high place, and to all of their work an honourable 
and respectable place, among the great translations of the present 
century. 

J, ABRAHAMS. 


THE SIFRE ZUTA. 


NOW DD. Sifré Suta, d.i. eig. Sifré Numeri (in 2. Recension) zum 
ersten Male nach dem handschriftlichen Midrasch ha-gadol, Jalkut 
Simeoni u. a., gesammelt und mit Anmerkungen versehen, nebst 
einer ausfiihrlichen Einleitung herausgegeben von Dr. B. KOntes- 
BERGER. (1. Lieferung, Frankfurt a. M. Kauffmann, 1894. 
24 Blatter, 8vo.) 


In addition to the Sifre on the Book of Numbers, there was another 
Tannaite Midrash, several fragments of which are preserved in the 
Jalkut Shimeoni. With these and other fragments as a basis to work 
on, the late Nehemiah Brill contributed to the Jubilee Volume, pub- 
lished on the occasion of Graetz’s seventieth birthday, a descriptive 
sketch of the lost Midrash termed the “Minor Sifre” (ND BD). 
He endeavoured to demonstrate that that Midrash did not belong to 
a late period, as even Weiss’s History of Tradition assumes, but that 
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it contains indisputably genuine antique traditions, and was there- 
fore to be regarded as an important source for ancient Halacha. Soon 
after the appearance of Briill’s essay, Dr. Hoffman issued, in the form 
of an appendix to the Report of the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary for 
1886-7, an excellent introduction to the Halachic Midrashim, in which 
the Minor Sifre is thoroughly discussed, and Briill’s sketch is com- 
pleted and occasionally corrected. Hoffman establishes the position 
that the Sifre Zuta emanated from R. Akiba’s school, while the 
ordinary Sifre on Numbers exhibits the peculiarities of the Midrashim 
belonging to the school of R. Ishmael. About the same time Dr. Israel 
Levy called attention, in his important contribution, “A Word on the 
Mechilta of R. Simeon ” (Jahresbericht of the Breslau Jewish Theological 
Seminary, 1889), to the fact that the major portion of the Sifre Zuta is 
to be found in the Miscellany known as Midrash Haggadol. This 
Midrash, the promised publication of which, by Mr. Schechter, will, it 
is hoped, not be too long delayed, excerpted the lost Tannaite Mid- 
rashim to the Books of Exodus and Numbers. It thus affords us 
special means for completing and confirming the fragments of the Sifre 
Zuta to be collected from the Jalkut Shimeoni. The realization of 
N. Briill’s wish—expressed at the close of his weighty essay—that 
a critical edition of the fragments of the Sifre Zuta might be 
prepared, was rendered feasible by the discovery of the Midrash 
Haggadol. Dr. Kénigsberger has now resolved to make this wish 
a reality, and enrich Midrashic literature with a complete and critical 
edition of the extant Elements of the Sifre. And worthy of a cordial 
welcome is the first instalment of what promises to be a very im- 
portant work. In The Sources of the Halacha, part I, Berlin, 1890, 
Dr. Kénigsberger already proved that he is quite at home in the region 
of Halachic Midrash, and that his acquaintance with the Midrash 
Haggadol (MS. in the Berlin Royal Library) is of a close and intimate 
character. He concludes that essay with a discussion of the Sifre « 
Zuta, and mostly confirms Dr. Hoffman’s results. He has now, with the 
assistance of the Berlin Zunz-Stiftung, fortunately been able to publish 
the first part of his edition, which we trust will be followed by its 
successors at short intervals. It is impossible, with the materials 
before us, adequately to gauge the editor’s aims and tendencies, as 
the elaborate Introduction, which will unfold the principles on which 
the edition of the text has been formed, will not appear till the close 
of the entire publication. But even the simple comprehension of 
the notes beneath the text is made more difficult than it need be, 
by the author's excessive use of abbreviations in giving his references 
to the sources and other writings. These abbreviations prove 
stumbling-blocks even to the scholar,and their elucidation should 
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have accompanied the first part. It took me some time, I confess, 
before I could make out the sense of M73) in the second and 
other notes. The reference is, of course, to YBN W170, a Miscellany 
similar in character to the Midrash Haggadol, which, however, is 
by no means so well known that it should not, at least the first 
time, have been cited in unabbreviated form. Dr. Kénigsberger’s 
notes are, besides, full of other abbreviations which must retard the 
progress of ordinary readers who are not thoroughly familiar with 
the literature of the subject. The editor of a new text ought surely 
to take this class as well as the specialists into account. On the 
other hand, the Rabbinical Hebrew in which these notes are written 
is fairly easy to follow. If these innumerable abbreviations, in the 
use of which the writer has copied earlier halachic writers, effect 
a saving of space, economy has not been studied in the number and 
bulk of the notes. It would be desirable in future parts rigidly to 
confine the comments to the citation of parallel passages, and the 
establishment of a correct text and its elucidation. The attention 
devoted to modern authors and commentaries on the Midrash is not 
pertinent to the main purpose which the editor should keep in view; 
viz. to furnish a good text of the Sifre Zuta and facilitate its critical 
study. Any other observations would find a more suitable place in 
the Introduction. I am afraid that Dr. Kénigsberger’s want of self- 
restraint hampers the progress of his edition. Unnecessary notes swell 
the bulk and materially increase the cost of publication. In the part 
before us, which consists of 48 pages, a very small portion (1 a-4b) 
is on the first four chapters of Numbers, while the larger part (4 b-24b) 
contains the Midrash on chapters 5 and 6. If the annotation in the 
rest of the edition should be on the same scale, the entire text of the 
“Small Sifre” will attain the dignity of a volume of brobdignagian 
size. 

In regard to the text, we are nowhere explicitly told that the 
Midrash Haggadol is the source from which it is taken. That fact 
can only be gathered from the citations of parallel passages in the 
notes'. The Introduction will probably elucidate this important detail. 
Mr. Schechter’s coming edition of the Midrash Haggadol will serve 
to check, complete, and correct Dr. Kénigsberger’s text, which seems 
to be exclusively based upon the Berlin Manuscript. As, however, 
a number of years must elapse before the English savant’s edition will 
reach “ Numbers,” we owe a debt to Dr. Kénigsberger for the early 
opportunity he affords us of reconstructing the “ Sifre Zuta” from the 
Midrash Haggadol. I have, however, considerable doubts whether 


1 Page 3 b, note 41, 3 Mxw WaT OVIT w=) ’an1. The text then in 
this passage is taken from another source, perhaps the yena wn? 
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various parts of the text really belong to the Midrash Zuta. Thus, on 
page 3a, two passages are introduced with the word 82N1, which the 
editor himself admits come from the Baraitha “ On the Tabernacle,” 
yawn noxdd ; these ought not to appear in the text of the Sifre 
Zuta. The word &IN7, which the Midrash Haggadol uses to indicate 
that he is quoting a Baraitha, is enclosed in brackets. But the brackets 
do not change the character of the quotations, which, as derived 
from another source, have no right to a place in the text. 

The narrative (on page 19b) of the Nazirite vow of Queen Helene of 
Adiabene isto be found in the Mishna Nazir, ILI, 6 (Talmud Babli, 19 b), 
whence the Midrash Haggadol might well have taken it. How can 
Dr. Kénigsberger tell that it belongs originally to the Midrash Zuta ? 
One of the two passages beginning with &‘IN1, to which reference has 
already been made (see Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash, IV, 152), closes 
with the phrase, MY M12 wo pd wpnd m~AW. This rule belongs, 
as Dr. Hoffman has already pointed out (Zur Hinleitung, p. 6, note 2), 
to R. Ishmael’s school; a circumstance which should have warned our 
. editor against including this passage in the Sifre Zuta, a Midrash of 
Akiba’s school. Very briefly too, I would like to point out that in 
the Midrash on the first Section of Numbers in this edition, occurs 
the phrase ...& 3D, which also belongs to R. Ishmael’s school 
(2b, line 16; 3a, linel);...¥ sn is also found in this chapter 
(see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV, p. 422), and the two pro- 
miscuously in later chapters (12b, line 7; 15b, line 6; 16a, line 2; 
18b, line 15; 20b, line 6; 22b, line 8). It would be rash to conclude 
hence that the Sifre Zuta is of a mixed character, as we are not in 
a position to gauge the extent to which these phrases are used in the 
original work from which the Midrash Haggadol excerpted. 

As far as can be judged from the first instalment, the text has been 
very carefully edited, and occasionally also corrected. The sentences - 
are separated by punctuations, and scriptural verses are indicated 
by a widely-spaced type. The editor’s unfortunate omission of 
Biblical references renders the task of verification somewhat tedious. 
The insertion in the margin of chapter and verse would be an ex- 
cellent feature in future parts. Some errata noticed by me are here 
corrected: page 2b, line 8, read ma instead of n'3 ; pages 2aand 2b, 
the heading 2 should be omitted, as there is no Midrash on Chapter II; 
page 24, line 8, read 2°) instead of 18); the heading on page 4a 
should be 1 instead of 1; page 13b, line 12, read Ip’) instead of 
ny awn. 

Note 28 is inaccurate, the text to which it refers is as follows: 
aaa awy aww ons an pbiyd now inempe sn onda yay 
ndriyd pop jm 5 jn2 WN’. On this the editor remarks: “The 
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thirteen passages where the word occurs are collected in Sifre 
on Numbers xi. 16.” The Sifre (§ 42, Friedmann’s edition, 25b) 
enumerates ten such passages. The correct reference would have 
been to Leviticus Rabba, ch. 2, § 2, where thirteen passages are indeed 
gathered; so also Tanchuma snbdyna, ed. Buber, p. 20; Midrash 
Samuel, ch. 19, which fathers the saying on the Agadist Levi. I cannot 
comprehend why Dr. Konigsberger in the same note adds {&219 M311D 
DT DI pI mA Syn wit bysbw. Where was the need of proof 
that the compiler of Midrash Haggadol knew the Sifre, a position 
which the editor himself has already sufficiently established in his 
Quellen der Halacha, p.115, where he states that the Midrash Haggadol 
borrows largely from the Sifre’. Besides, he cannot use a passage 
incorporated in the Sifre Zuta as an argument that the compiler of 
the Midrash Haggadol had knowledge of the Sifre. It is hardly 
necessary to state that Dr. Kénigsberger’s notes contain many invaluable 
observations and references. And still it is to be hoped that in the 
next parts these will decrease in volume, and thus the intrinsic value 
of the edition be enhanced. On account of the extreme importance 
of the Sifre for the investigation both of the Tannaite Midrash and — 
Halacha, and of the sources of later works which have copiously 
borrowed from it, e.g. Bamidbar Rabba and Maimonides’ Mishne 
Torah, Dr. Kénigsberger’s edition should be most welcome. The 
industry, devotion, and intimate knowledge exhibited in this under- 
taking merit the approval and support of all friends of Jewish 
learning. May the editor’s efforts to reconstruct out of existing 
fragments the literary memorials of the past be crowned with perfect 
success. 
W. BACHER. 


ARAMAIC PROVERBS. 


Aramiische Sprichwérter und Volksspriiche von Dr. MosEs LEWIN. 
(Frankfurt a. M. Kauffmann, 1895.) 


Dr. LEWIN has succeeded in writing a very readable and lucid 
essay, and has compressed an extraordinary amount of information 
into a small compass. His work is based on a clearly conceived plan. 
He restricts his attention to those proverbs found in the Talmud Babli 
which are in the pure Aramaic dialect. The language of these popular 
sayings is an eastern form of Mandaic, and was spoken in the high- 


1 Hoffman (Hildesheimer Jubelschrift, Berlin, 1890, page 85), however, 
assumes that the compiler did not know the Sifre on Numbers. 
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lands of the Tigris and Euphrates about the year 500. The collection 
is provided with an excellent set of notes, which have the merit of 
brevity and practical directness. ,Where possible, each proverb is 
followed by parallels from other languages. A list of authorities used 
is given on pp. 7-11, but in view of the grammatical introduction on 
pp. 22-28, it seems strange that no mention is made of Die Neu- 
hebriische Sprache by Strack and Siegfried. A few pages are devoted 
to the consideration of those words which in the cognate dialects 
appear in a different form, with concise comments on such variations. 
Dr. Lewin has classified the proverbs, the principle of division and 
subdivision being particularly neat and workmanlike. It will thus 
be evident that the arrangement of the book is devised in a manner 
well suited for the student's convenience. ‘T'o ensure the correctness 
of the text, MSS. have been consulted. Abundant references are 
made to the Variae Lectiones by Rabbinowitz, and by a judicious use 
of Wiinsche’s translation of the Agadic portions of the Talmud Babli, 
the renderings of the proverbs are as literal as is consistent with the 
preservation of the sense of the original. But in spite of all these 
merits it must be confessed that the essay, so full of good points, has 
one great failing, in that it is without vowel-points. The task of 
punctuation is probably not beyond Dr. Lewin, but it is very un- 
fortunate for him that of the three words he was prompted to 
punctuate, one of them, on p. 48, is wrongly pointed and appears 
in the list of errata. 

The scope of the essay and the method of treatment are so clearly 
stated at the beginning, that by omitting the vowel-points the author 
practically condemns his own work. Even if we ignore proverbs like 
No. 21, on p. 71, 9 yoo 7nDd NaN, and No. 22, on p. 72, Novd NIA 
ms PYD, which are obviously Hebrew-Aramaic and not pure Aramaic, 
and are commonly cited in Hebrew, there are numerous others in this | 
collection the inclusion of which as pure Aramaic expressions can only 
be justified by showing the punctuation. Several may be read quite 
easily as Hebrew-Aramaic, which possibility the author should have 
obviated by following the example of Dukes, and punctuating every word. 
If Dr. Lewin has included some Aramaic sayings which are omitted 
by Dukes, it must be remembered that, without any explanation, he 
has omitted some pure Aramaic proverbs included by Dukes. To sum 
up, Dr. Lewin’s essay, however instructive, interesting, and useful, is 
by no means indispensable. A standard work on pure Aramaic 
proverbs has, therefore, yet to appear, and the writer of it will have 
to guard against the faults of both Dukes and Dr. Lewin, to supple- 
ment their omissions and to emulate their merits. 

8. LEvy. 
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FRANK AND THE FRANKISTS. 


Frank i Frankisci Polscy (1726-1816). Monografia Historycena przez 
ALEXANDRA KRAUSHARA. Cracow, Gebethner & Co. (Frank 
and the Polish Frankists. An historical monograph, by ALEX- 
ANDER KRAUSHAR.) 


Dr. ALEXANDER KRAUSHAR, of Warsaw, has long been known 
for his researches into the more obscure parts of Polish history. By 
exploring the archives of various countries, he has contrived to throw 
considerable light upon the careers of some of the leading figures 
of the old Polish days; among others the strange life of the prodigal 
Alexander Laski, and of Arciszewski, who when banished from his 
native country, took service with the Dutch, and rose to the posi- 
tion of admiral in their service, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. To his other works he has now added an interesting 
account of the remarkable impostor Joseph Frank, who during the 
latter half of the last century contrived to get together a large band 
of followers. Frank pretended to adopt the Christian faith, and he 
and his disciples were baptized. They seem, however, to have been 
looked upon with a certain suspicion by those whose religion they 
had joined. On the other hand, they were of course repudiated by 
the Jews. 

Frank, into whose coffers the tribute of his devotees flowed 
lavishly, succeeded in renting from a petty German prince the castle 
of Offenbach on the Rhine. Here he lived in almost regal state, 
and assumed the fantastic airs of a Messiah. The description of 
him, sitting on a divan @ la Grand Turc, and smoking his pipe as 
he watched his votaries crawling round him, is very graphic. After 
his death, his daughter Ewa, a woman of considerable intellect, kept 
the brotherhood for a short time together, but at her decease it 
collapsed. 

There are still old people at Offenbach who remember these 
vagaries, and the last of the disciples of Frank died a short time 
ago at an advanced age. He could never be induced to talk about 
the prophet’s doings. 

These two very readable volumes are furnished with many piéces 
justificatives, which show how thoroughly Dr. Kraushar has gone into 
the question. He has had the advantage of consulting some impor- 
tant manuscripts, especially one in the possession of Count Constan- 
tine Przedziecki. In this respect he justly boasts of having an 
advantage over his predecessors. Of those who have treated of this 
episode of Jewish life, the most important was the late Dr. Graetz, 
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but Dr. Kraushar does not attach much value to the account 
of Frank given by this historian. He taxes him with ignorance 
of the Polish sources. He frequently commits solecisms in the 
citation of Polish names. Moreover, he lacks the proper objective 
spirit of the historian, as shown in the abuse which he continually 
heaps upon Frank. These remarks apply, not only to the mention 
of Frank in the Geschichte der Juden, but also to the work of Graetz, 
entitled, Frank und die Frankisten (1£68). 
W. R. MoRFILL. 


MEDIAEVAL JEWISH CHRONICLES. 


Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles and Chronological Notes, ed. by A. NEUBAUER. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 1887-1895. Parts I-II. 


Dr. NEUBAUER'S unabated zeal in his useful labours in the field 
of Hebrew Literature, which he successfully continues in spite of 
physical suffering, has enabled him to complete the collection of 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, the first instalment of which appeared 
in 1887. Students of Jewish History and Hebrew Literature must 
welcome the work as a valuable treasure that contains a rich supply 
of desirable information. It is owing to Dr. Neubauer’s genius and 
inexhaustible store of knowledge, in addition to the opportunities, 
which all have who live in an institution like the Bodleian Library, 
that the collection is as complete and as perfect as possible. The 
numerous various readings from different manuscripts and editions, 
contained in the footnotes, and the many supplementary extracts 
from different works, give evidence of the immehse labour bestowed 
on this work by the editor. How conscientiously Dr. Neubauer works, 
and what difficulties the deciphering of the MSS., frequently illegible, 
involves, can best be seen by the Additions and Corrections of pp. 252 
to 255. Hach volume contains a brief literary account of the various 
treatises it includes, and at the end of the second volume a complete 
Index for the whole work has been added. In these two volumes 
Dr. Neubauer includes thirteen different treatises, seven of which are 
edited here for the first time. We will consider them seriatim. 

(Part II, p. 3.) Megillath-taanith, “Scroll of Fasting,” deserves the 
first place as the oldest of these Chronicles. It contains two different 
elements, the original scroll in Aramaic, and the Commentary on it 
in Hebrew of a much later date. The title is apparently chosen after 
the manner of lucus a non lucendo; for the scroll enumerates only 
the days on which fasting may not take place. Such a name is 
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a strange phenomenon in Hebrew literature; only on account of 
euphemy we meet with the title toharoth “ Purities,” instead of “ Im- 
purities”; semakoth “ Rejoicings,” instead of “Mourning.” In the 
title “Scroll of Fasting,’ we have just the reverse of euphemy. 
I therefore beg to differ from Dr. Neubauer, who calls the Appendix, 
containing a list of fast-days, “a later addition”; it is more probable 
that this list, including perhaps later interpolations, formed an 
essential part in the original plan. This theory is confirmed by 
the following passage: ‘‘ Who wrote the Scroll of Fasting? The school 
of Rabbi Eliezer, son of Hananiah, son of Hizkiah, son of Gorion. 
Why did they write it?” i.e. why did they commemorate the various 
events, and why do we not do the same? ‘Because they were not 
accustomed to troubles,’ i.e. when troubles came it was a memorable 
event, ‘‘but we are accustomed to them,” they are an everyday’s 
occurrence. The troubles (tsaroth) are the principal subject of the 
megillah, and not the deliverance, the cause of not fasting on certain 
days. The reading of the Talmud favours still more this theory. 
“They wrote it because they loved the troubles,” scil. as opportunities 
for evincing their cheerful submission to the will of God (comp. Talm. 
B. Berachoth, 5b), whereupon R. Jochanan: “We also love them, 
but they are too many to be written down.” To the variae lectiones, 
contained in the notes, I should like to add an important one: p. 12, 
the word adrachta occurs according to the Amst. edition of 1711 and 
the MSS. consulted by the editor. Adrachta signifies “‘ warrant for 
distress,” which is entirely out of question here. The correct reading 
is found in the edition Jacob Emden, and in the Talmud, viz. adcharta, 
“the name of God.” 

(Part II, p. 26.) Seder Olam,a Chronology from Adam to Ben-Cosiba 
(i.e. Bar Coch’ba). The book may be divided into two unequal parts: 
the Biblical and Postbiblical Chronology; the latter begins with the 
commencement of the Era of the Greeks (minyan Yevanim). The 
transition from the one part to the other is formed by the following 
sentence: “Up to here we have the authority of the prophets who 
were inspired with the holy spirit; as regards that which follows 
‘incline thine ear and listen to the words of the Sages.’” The Era 
of the Greeks was, according to the Seder Olam, common among the 
Jews in the diaspora in all legal documents (shetaroth), but in 
other respects he suggests to count the years from the destruction of 
the Temple. It is remarkable that whilst the author gives full details 
of the history of the destruction of the first Temple, and of the events 
narrated in the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
he contents himself with giving a bare outline of the chronology of the 
second Temple, and does not mention any details of the history of 
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the Maccabees, or of the Roman period. The dates and facts which 
are given of the postbiblical time are those which occur in the 
Talmud! in the name of Rabbi Jose, in the very same expressions. 
It is therefore to this Tanna Rabbi Jose that tradition assigns the 
authorship of the Seder Olam? There is nothing in the book that 
contradicts this tradition. Three different dates of a later period are 
found in the text; 1000 Sel. era (printed ed.) ; 782 after the destruc- 
tion of the second Temple (MS. Opp. 317) and 1117 Sel. (MS. 
Halberstamm). As these dates have no reference whatever to the 
text, they are later additions by copyists who wanted to illustrate 
the text by the date of their own times. Succeeding copyists treated 
these additions as integral parts of the text. 

The book contains thirty chapters, divided into three sections; the 
first two are called baba kamma, “ first section,” baba metsiatha, “the 
middle section”; but the name for the last section, which would 
accordingly be baba bathra, is not found in any of the editions or 
manuscripts collated by Neubauer. Of these thirty chapters, two 
are identical, namely, ch. V and ch. XXI; the variations in the text 
are insignificant, and not one of them essential. It is strange that 
in the ed. Neubauer the /jirst of these chapters is introduced as 
baba tinyana, “second part.” The Amsterdam edition has this chap- 
ter only once. On the whole, we find that the variations registered 
in the notes, or added in the text, are not essential; they are mostly 
clerical errors, and the reader will easily distinguish the reading 
which is that of the author, from the errors of the copyists. Two 
instances may suffice: (p. 27) According to one text Rebecca was 
three, according to another four, and according to a third reading 
fourteen years old, when married to Isaac. From the clear statement 
in the text, that Isaac was thirty-seven years old when laid upon 
the altar; that at the same time Sarah died and Rebecca was born ; 
it follows, that Rebecca was three years old when Isaac, forty years 
old, married her. The number three is the correct number; the 
numbers fourteen or four may have the authority of a certain tradi- 
tion *, but are out of place here. (p. 42) The Israelites commenced 
to count the years of shemitah and jubilee fourteen years after their 
entry into the land of Canaan; for 850 years they dwelt in the land, 
that is, seventeen complete jubilees ; and so we read in Ezekiel xl. 1, 
“in the beginning of the year, on the tenth of the month, in the 
fourteenth year after the fall of the city”; how, then, was it that 


* Comp. Babyl. T. Shabbath, p. 15 a; Abodah Zarah, ga. 
* Comp. Tanya de Seder Olam Rabba, in the Postscript, p. 67. 
§ Comp. Rashi on Gen. xxv. 26, 
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a Jubilee year was fourteen years later? Because they commenced 
to count fourteen years after the entry. The number fourteen, as 
in the Amsterdam edition, is the only correct number; the number 
which the Neubauer edition has, according to MS. Opp. 317, is 
decidedly wrong. Dr. Neubauer describes the printed edition as 
Hispanico-Eastern text, and traces the text of MS. Opp. 317 to the 
Franco-Germaniec school. But on examining the variations in the 
two texts, I am unable to discover any instance that could be con- 
sidered as characteristic of a particular school. Noteworthy is the 
author’s interpretation of Isaiah xix. 19: when Sennacherib’s army 
was destroyed before Jerusalem, there were left his captives from 
Kgypt and other countries ; these fell into the hands of Hezekiah, 
and, set at liberty by him, they returned home as true worshippers 
of God and built ‘‘the altar to the Lord in the land of Egypt.” 

This Seder Olam, as the larger one (rabba), is followed (p. 68) by 
a smaller one, Seder Olam Zuta. It contains the names and dates 
of the generations from Adam to king Jehoiakim, with the names 
of the high priests and prophets of each generation from king David 
to the destruction of the Temple by the Babylonians; thirty-nine 
generations are then enumerated from the last king of Judah to 
Mar Zutra, the names given are the heads of the exile, and the 
Sages that guided them. It was probably compiled in the eighth 
century, and was intended to establish the Davidie descent of the 
Heads of the Exiles (rashe-golah). No vaviae lectiones accompany 
the text, but instead, two different texts are added: the text of the 
Yohasin, headed “The family of the Head of the Exile in Babylon,” 
and “A Chronicle from Adam to the Gaon Saadia,” according to the 
first edition of the Yohasin. They contain varied and valuable 
information concerning the Babylonian schools of Sura and Pum- 
boditha. There is one interesting event mentioned briefly in Seder 
Olam Zuta (p. 73); namely, that Mar Zutra, after a successful war 
against the Persians, established in Babylon a Jewish independent 
State; which, however, again lost its independence after seven years. 
It would have been interesting to find in some of the various texts, 
some more details of the history of the Jewish State during this 
short period. But if Dr. Neubauer could not discover anything more 
about it, we may fairly assume that nothing more is extant. ‘Two 
other treatises named Seder Olam are included in the first part of 
this Collection (pp. 161 and 176). One of these, written by Yerah- 
meel in the eleventh century, contains the history of the Tradition ; 
the names of the high priests of both Temples, the history of the 
Jews during the second Temple, and an outline of Talmud and Bible. 
The other, the full title of which is Sede Olam Zuta veseder Tenaim 
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re-emoraim, is described by Dr. Neubauer (I, xxi, note 4) as epitomized 
from the Seder Olam Zuta and Rabba, and Seder Tenaim ve-emoraim ; 
it was finished on the 15th of Ellul, 1044, by the same author. 

(Part I, p.3.) A letter of the Gaon Sherira (Iggereth Rabbenu Sherira 
Gaon). Questions were addressed by R. Jacob b. Nissim of Kairowan 
concerning the composition of the Mishnah, the Talmud, the Tcsefta, 
the Sifra and the Sifre, and the chronology of the Saburaeans and of 
the Geonim. The author fully discusses all the questions addressed 
to him. Enumerating these problems (Part I, p. viii), Dr. Neubauer 
says, “And chiefly whether the Mishnah was orally transmitted to the 
doctors of the Talmud or if it was written down by the compiler 
himself,” adding in surprise, ‘‘an advanced question for such an early 
period.” Our surprise, however, is gone, as soon as we formulate the 
question more in accordance with the text: Did Rabbi compile the 
Mishnah from written documents or from oral communications? The 
question whether Rabbi wrote down the Mishnah which he compiled, 
or whether the Mishnah was transmitted orally for some time after 
Rabbi, is likewise discussed in this letter. But we must leave the 
further consideration of this problem, and other problems connected 
with this letter and with the Sefer hakkabbalah of R. Abraham b. David, 
for another occasion. We only add that the valuable notes, extracts, 

‘and fragments added by the editor will be of great help to the 
historian who will attempt to find his way through the labyrinth 
of names and dates contained in these historical documents. A con- 
tinuation of the Sefer hakkabbalah by R. Abraham b. Shelomoh is 
included in the Chronicles of Part I (p. 101), edited from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library. 

(Part II, p. 89.) An Arabic chronicle from the creation to 1159, 
edited for the first time from two MSS. in the Bodleian Library, has 
especial interest for the rendering of the geographical names in the 
Bible. According to the editor, the anonymous author mostly agrees 
with the Gaon Saadia in his Commentaries, and he considers it 
possible that the author made use of a chronological treatise of the 
Gaon, mentioned in Judah b. Bileam’s Commentary on the first 
prophets (Part II, p. xi). The Chronicle is divided into seven 
chapters. The first five chapters contain the Biblical history of the 
Israelites according to the Bible, with Midrashic interpretation now 
and then, whilst the last two chapters are devoted to the chronology 
of the Postbiblical history up to 1159. 

(Part I, p.85.) Another Chronicle from the creation to 1467, edited 
from a Bodleian MS., forms the fiftieth chapter of Zecher Tsaddik, 
a ritual work, written by Joseph b. Tsaddik of Arevalo in Spain. “It 
is probable that Joseph b. Tsaddik and Abraham Zakkuth (in his 
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Yohasin) made use of one and the same chronicle, which both con- 
tinued up to their time ” (Part I, p. xiv). Of great importance for 
the study of the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages, especially 
of the Jews in the East, are the extracts from the historical work, 
Dibre Joseph, by R. Joseph b. Yitshak Sambary, which was finished 
in Alexandria. The importance of the work may be inferred from 
the fact that Dr. A. Berliner had it reprinted in a small edition as 
the first volume of his Quellenschriften zur jiidischen Geschichte wu. 
Literatur. It is perhaps to be regretted that Dr. Neubauer chose 
to give only extracts, instead of editing the complete work; passages 
not interesting to 4 may be welcomed by B as important information. 
As a rule, however, the editor of these chronicles has a sound judg- 
ment on such matters. The reader will find in these extracts 
interesting and amusing tales about the Jews in Egypt, about 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, David Alroy, &c. The book 
concludes with the complaint and the hope, which are not un- 
common in the present age: After them (i.e. the learned men 
mentioned before) the study of the Torah decreased in the present 
generation; may the Lord send Messiah, and may be fulfilled the 
word “and all thy children shall be taught of the Lord.” 

(Part II, p. 111.) Sefer Yohasin, “The Book of Genealogy,” is 
a family chronicle written by Abhimaaz, with a postscript, giving 
briefly the names and dates of the successive generations, by Menahem 
son of R. Benjamin, in the year 1055. Incidentally it contains also 
information about the Jews in the South of Italy, about the invasion 
of the Saracens in the year 872, and the like. An amusing tale is 
told about R. Silano, the interpreter (Meturgeman) of the Haham of 
the congregation, who had recently come from Palestine to that place. 
There was once a riot in the streets, which R. Silano described in 
afew rhymes. He then got hold of the lecture prepared by the Haham 
for next Sabbath, erased a line or two, and inserted his rhymes. 
The poor lecturer was puzzled, and hesitatingly read the rhymes. 
R. Silano at once interpreted them as referring to the riot which 
had taken place the previous day. Silano was excommunicated, but 
through the interference of R. Ahimaaz the herem was cancelled. 
The book is edited from a unique MS. preserved in the Cathedral 
Library of Madrid. I doubt whether the MS. is the original copy 
of the author; there are errors that can only come from a thoughtless 
copyist, e.g. p. 115, 1. 19, 135° 4 mAw INNA OMI AY; the author 
wrote 95> 4 AwyY INN OWN TY. 

(Part II, p. 133.) The diary of David Reubeni, who describes him- 
self as follows: David, son of king Solomon, and younger brother 
of king Joseph, who rules in the desert of Habor over three hundred 
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thousand people of the tribes of Gad and Reuben, and half the tribe 
of Menasseh. This king Joseph sent his brother David to Rome 
to transact important business with the Pope. The travels from 
Habor to Rome are minutely described in this Hebrew diary. The 
Hebrew is by no means elegant. A few of its peculiarities may here 
be noticed: DID INN “one horse”; WNT A “this man”; % uw 
“Thad”; 87 “he was”; and the use of the preposition } “ from,” 
instead of the construct state. The history of the MS. of this diary 
is unique, as the MS. itself is unique. It was acquired by the 
Bodleian Library in the year 1848, since 1867 it has been missing. 
Fortunately, however, a facsimile had been made of the MS., which 
occupies now the place of the original. From this facsimile the 
present edition of the diary has been printed. 

In conclusion, I call attention to a peculiar benediction (7273) 
which Dr. Neubauer copied (Part II, p. xiv) from MS. Gaster, No. 83, 
headed “Benediction referring to the words of our Sages” NN303 
br pon mand; it is a kind of complement to the TNF ‘3 and 
ox'299 “2. After the usual introduction it continues: 2 WS 
DaIA weMma xin mn yd nay aan om nd ron) OPTI) D'S 
:AmanA ima §kS mwydr awowd sdb) s0dS Aw m4 ba wn aD 
‘“‘May he who chose the Sages and the Righteous, who delivered unto 
them the secrets of wisdom, and gave them knowledge of the Torah, 
grant us in his abundant mercy, that we be able, in every branch 
of the study of the Law, to learn, to teach, to keep, and to do.” 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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MASSORETIC STUDIES. 


le 
The Number of Letters in the Bible. 


ACCORDING to the well-known Talmudical passage, T. B. Kiddushin, 
30 a, the name Sofer derives its origin from the fact that the scholars 
of Scripture cownted all the letters of the Bible’. The same explana- 
tion of the term Sofer occurs also in Chagiga, 15b*% It follows, 
unquestionably, from these passages that the counting of the letters 
took place at least in Tanaitic times; for the passage in Kiddushin 
seems to be extracted from a Boraitha. But even if it be assumed 
that the author of the anonymously mentioned etymology was an 
Amora, it may, nevertheless, be deduced with absolute certainty, 
that already at that time the counting of the letters passed for 
a very ancient tradition, for otherwise no Amora would have hit 
upon such a derivation. 

It may be inferred, from this circumstance alone, that the deter- 
mination of the, number of letters in the Pentateuch and Psalms, 
which is the subject dealt with in the passage referred to, must 
be regarded as a pre-Tanaitic, or, at least an early Tanaitic, produc- 
tion. If the letters began to be counted for the first time at the 
flowering time of tradition, after the destruction of the Temple, - 
it would never have occurred to an Amora living (even in Babylon) 
150 years later—the passage in Kiddushin must be ascribed, at latest, 


T nnat y’x) ondIK YD MINIWw NVM 5) DDD VW OND DWN INP) 72°? 
ww PIT MND opop bw nbanm mIn bw psn wy wT ND dw AVNER Ow PST 
DYPIODT YEN py Ww OM NIT DAN dw oT WT Py. 

2 synIw nymMN 5) ONE pow (Isa. xxxiii. 18) 11D TR. (Cf. also B. 
Sanhedrin, 106b.) The Jerusalem Talmud gives a different etymology, 
Shekalim, 5, 1 (ed. Krotoschin, 48¢): ‘awry DID MNEWD INI WK \ 708 
won nye NMED AAA MX Wwrw xox DOI O’n AN (1 Chron. ii. 55) yay 
0) nba paym ona7 ‘7 yor No. ~The counting is, therefore, not referred 
to the letters, but to the traditional ordinances. 
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to about the year 300—to assign this operation to the Sofrim’. Such 
an ante-dating is only intelligible on the assumption that the real 
period of origin lies so far back in the past that the memory of 
it is completely obliterated—a condition which supposes an interval 
of at least two centuries. 

There is another consideration which leads us to the same con- 
clusion as to the antiquity of this counting of the letters. In the 
synagogue scrolls, the middle letter of the Pentateuch (Lev. xi. 42) 
is indicated by a Vav maiusculum. If the letter-counting, and 
consequently the indication of the middle of the Pentateuch, was 
not yet known in the second century of our present era, or only 
then became a subject of notice, then that fact would not have been 
made outwardly perceptible in the text of the Bible, not even in 
the shape of a littera maiuscula, for at that time the holy text was 
already fixed and consciously no further change in it was taken 
in hand. 

To which Biblical books this counting in the earliest period 
extended, cannot, with the data which have come down to us, be 
determined. As, in the passage in question, only the Pentateuch 
and the Psalter are mentioned, and as, further, in these two books 
alone the middle letter is indicated by large letters, we shall certainly 
hit the truth if we assume that the process of enumerating the letters 
was applied, in the first instance, to the Pentateuch as the law-book, 
and then to the Psalter as the prayer or hymn-book. The Massoretes, 
at all events in post-Talmudical times, unquestionably counted the 
letters of the other Biblical books also, as they did also the single 
letters of the alphabet, the numbers of whose occurrences in the 
whole Bibie are given in the well-known poem ascribed to Seadyah. 
But, strange to say, on this point no specific statement has come 
down to us; I have nowhere found one. 

Another, and indeed more difficult question is, how many letters 
were counted in the Torah and how many in the other books? The 
results which have been handed down to us differ considerably from 
each other. The Pentateuch alone, according to Elias Levita 
(Masoreth Ha-masoreth, III, Preface, ed. Ginsburg, p. 136), has 600,045 ; 
according to Joseph del Medigo (Nobloth Chochma, at the end), 600,000 
in round numbers; according to Ben Asher (Dikduke Ha-teamim, 
p- 55), 400,945; according to Manuel du lecteur (ed. Derenbourg, 
p- 150), 400,900; according to an old Bible codex of Dr. Curtiss, 305,607 


1 Cf. Sabbath, 49 b, where it is stated: »2) DWN TIT 723 TAI WR Nd” 
DIN) ANA AOD waAmw Iy OWN WN jy which Rashi connects with our 
passage. Kiddushin, 30a, is in all probability a Boraitha; but we will 
make our demonstration independent of this hypothesis. 
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(in Baer-Strack Dikd. Ha-team, p. 55, note 1); according to Norzi 
(Minchath Shai, ed. Mantua), in the Massoretic concluding note to the 
Torah, 304,805 ; according to Ch. D. Ginsburg’s edition of the Massora, 
290,136. I have arrived at this last figure by adding together the 
different estimates showing the number of times each letter of 
the alphabet occurs in the Torah—which estimates are to be found 
at the beginning of each letter in the Massoretic Dictionary, The 
Massorah. Ginsburg has, unfortunately, omitted to mention the 
sources of his Massoretic data, and we therefore do not know whence 
these important figures have been taken. 

If we disregard the smaller differences and only consider round 
numbers, we get three different estimates: (1) 600,000; (2) 400,000 ; 
(3) 300,000. These variations cannot possibly have resulted from 
actual enumerations; in view of the exactness and extreme accuracy 
of the Massoretes such gross blunders are entirely out of the question. 
How, then, is this confusion in the statement of the figures to be 
explained ? 

In order to gain a solid standpoint from which these difficulties 
may be considered, there is no better and simpler means than 
are-count. But as in our case the matter to be dealt with is not 
so much the determination of the exact number of letters, as the 
accounting for an error of at least 100,000 letters, this re-count can 
best be effected by working out some comparative estimates of the 
number of letters contained in various editions of the Pentateuch. 
For this purpose I select from the editions of the Bible which are 
accessible to me, three in particular, which contain the text of 
the Torah without any addition whatsoever; and of these, the stereo- 
type edition of the Bible Society commends itself to the first place. 

In my pocket edition (Berlin, 1886) the Pentateuch occupies 
150 pages (+7 lines); each page has two columns, making altogether 
3co; each full column has 38 lines. A full column which occurs 
on p. 120a has 1,072 letters ; on the other hand, a column on p. 2a, 
which contains 37 lines, and is printed less closely, has only 997 
letters. Page 2, containing 74 incomplete lines has 1,997, the more 
closely printed page 120, with 74} lines, numbers 2,087 letters ; thus, 
the two together have 148 lines and 4,084 letters. Hence, a column 
of 37 lines has, on an average, 1,020 letters. In the 300 columns 
of the Pentateuch there would be, if fully printed, 11,400 lines 
(300 x 38). But at the beginning and end of each single book, 
as well as at the chapters, and at the Sedarim and Parashim, a larger 
or smaller space is always left blank. According to my calculation 
at least 644 lines are thus missed: viz. 129 in Genesis, 116 in Exodus, 
137 in Leviticus, 173 in Numbers, and 89 in Deuteronomy, and the 
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result is therefore 11,400—644 or 10,756 lines. If we add to this 
7 lines, which are on p. 151 of this edition of the Bible, and divide 
the number thus obtained, viz. 10,763, by 37, we get just 291 columns. 
As one such column numbers, on an average, 1,020 letters, we obtain, 
as the total number of letters in the Torah, 1,020 x 291 or 296,820. 
Substantially the same result is yielded by a calculation based on 
ed. Amsterdam, 1734, which bears the title TN (WDOIn WON, and 
which presents the Torah to us without any addition. The whole 
Pentateuch embraces 266} pages, each full page has 32 lines. About 
217 lines = 7} pages, are incidentally missed; there thus remain 
259 pages. Page 20b, where scarcely a single blank place has been 
left, contains 1,179 letters; 56b 1,148; 92a 1,193. On the average, 


therefore, there are oS 1,173 letters to a page, and the total 


number of letters would therefore be 1,173 x 259 = 303,807. If we 
make a deduction on account of letters missed at the closed Parashim, 
which are indicated by a D, and at the poetical passages, which we 
have not taken into consideration, we shall arrive, on this calculation 
also, at a total sum of about 300,000 letters. 

A third test is afforded by the Biblia Hebraica sine punctis, &c., 
Amstelaedami, 1701. The Pentateuch occupies 148} pages; each 
page has two columns, and each full column 51 lines. If there were 
no blank spaces, the Pentateuch would thus contain 15,147 (297 x 51) 
lines; but, according to my calculation, 610 of these must be 
deducted ; there remain, therefore, 14,537 lines, which, divided by 50, 
gives 290°7 columns. The two columns on gb (= I00 lines) have 
2,250 letters, those on toa (likewise with 100 lines) have 2,152; 
a column would, therefore, on an average contain 1,050 letters. 
Total, 290°7 x 1,050 =3805,235. Ifthe omissions of letters, as indicated 
above, are deducted, there remains a round sum of about 300,000. 

That the type is uniform, and that, consequently, every page con- . 
tains very nearly the same number of letters, may be deduced from 
the fact that the traditional centre of the letters of the Pentateuch 
occurs almost exactly on the page where it is expected. \Mi, Lev. 
Xl, 42, occurs on page 76 (= 150+ 2) in the edition of the Bible 
Society ; in the Amsterdam edition of 1734, which contains 133% 
double pages, it appears on page 68b; and in the Amsterdam edition 
of 1701, which has 743 double pages, it is found on page 39a. That 
in all three editions the recognized centre of the letters appears 
one or two pages later than the exact half of the number of pages 
would presuppose, is explained by the circumstance that com- 
paratively larger blank spaces occur in the first half of the pages 
than in the latter half. 
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Reckon how one will, by pages, by columns, by lines, if several 
pages be reckoned out and the average number of letters per page 
and line be ascertained, the minimum total never sinks below 290,000 
and the maximum total never rises above 310,000. We may even 
go beyond the wildest dreams of the boldest Bible critics, and, 
at the expense of the correctness of our text, generously place 
at their disposal several thousands of letters, which may, at pleasure, 
be added to or subtracted from the total number, without materially 
altering thereby the final result. In no case will a sum of 400,000 
be arrived at, still less of 600,000. 

According to our investigation, then, it admits of no doubt that 
the approximately correct statement can only be that which is 
furnished by Norzi and the old Bible codex of Dr. Curtiss, according 
to which the number of letters amounts to 305,607. But the question 
arises how the remaining, mutually contradictory, traditions have 
arisen ? I am in the happy position of being able to solve this 
difficulty satisfactorily. 

The statement, just alluded to, reads as follows: 
yaw mixo wer orads neynm sian oy>y an Sy nymisn opr 1. 
CDI) p. 155, 81). 

In Levita (Mas. Ham. ed. Ginsburg, p. 136), the statement takes 
the following form : 

AvoM oyaa~ xia owe minn bs Sy nme pon 2. 

Similarly, in Joseph del Medigo (Nobl. Chochmah, at the end) : 
mann sp xin Sead n/a mand nym sian ’D ew Ny 2a. 

Norzi, Minchath Shai, at the end of Deuteronomy, has: 

mwom meo nny opds “YP? atin nap by nym py 3. 

The identity of these three statements as regards the main quantity 
is strikingly evident. In Levita, or rather in the sources from which 
he drew his estimate, we must read N13) owdy instead of NIT Dw. 
The words 8127 DNY>Y arose from the device V’Y—a mistake arising 
from its resemblance to the 1”’’, which is found in Norzi. Thus all 
the estimates can be traced back to Norzi’s. From W’Y (= 304,000), 
’w arises, which in the old Bible codex becomes §)25 pw : 
and in Levita NI0 DwWY. 

The next question that arises is how the estimate of Ben Asher 
and Manuel arose? From the digits 45, it may be concluded with 
certainty, that here too the same statement lies before us, but in 
a corrupt form. If the enumerations had been independent, the 
same number 45 would not have been obtained in both cases, while 
at the same time, a round difference of 100 (300: 400) resulted in the 
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thousands. We may, with great probability, assume that Ben Asher, or 
his copyists, resolved U1 (= I = 304,000) into (1=) abs mn pais 
(ywn=w=)mixo yym. According to this hypothesis the original 
statement of the number would ‘have been: 0 7W, which = 
304,045; this becomes in Levita NYOM DYN) NI DwY; in 
Ben Asher DIN) (W’W=WI=) MND yen FON MND yIIN 
mwonm; in Manuel, likewise MIND ywni abe MIND YIN with the 
omission of AWM DYIIN; in the Curtiss codex N37 nwy ; while 
in the words yaw) mao wer opts nwom, which are expressed 
by the letters ‘t “) “n, lie Norzi’s 805. Perhaps from M (= 800) 
‘a or D’DDN NwON has arisen, and has been referred to the thousands 
instead of to the hundreds, while after the resolution of 1”¥ into 
xian owbdw for the thousands, no units remained. 

These conjectures regarding the minor figures may no doubt be 
accepted or rejected; but every one, it is to be hoped, will assent 
to the main proposition, viz. the view that the different estimates 
are corrupt variations of a single statement. If this be the case, 
there can be no doubt that this statement contained 300,000 or 
304,000 in its total. As a matter of fact the Pentateuch numbers 
about 300,000 letters, as our calculation showed. The only evidence 
that conflicts with this result is furnished by the estimates for single 
letters in Ginsburg’s Massorah, the sum of which amounts to only 
290,136. 

It can, however, easily be proved that errors have crept into these 
detailed estimates. For the figures which are there given as speci- 
fying the number of times each letter of the alphabet occurs in 
the Pentateuch, are in many instances so low that they cannot 
possibly be right. Especially striking are: 1=1,634; 1= 2,105; 
T= 2,200; D=1,843. In order to judge of these figures correctly, 
let us compare them with the figures which are given for the same 
letters in the case of the whole Bible’. The relation between the 
two is represented by the following ratios, in which the numbers for 


* These latter numbers, as is well known, are furnished in the poem 
‘921 0 Sox which is ascribed to S*adyah. The poem has often been 
printed, cf. C. D. Ginsburg, The Massoreth Ha-massoreth of Elias Levita, 
London, 1867, p. 269, n. 1; (also Ginsburg, III, 299) ; more especially, 
J. Derenbourg, Manuel du lecteur, Paris, 1871, pp. 139 ff. and 234 ff, where, 
for the first time, an attempt is made to elucidate the unintelligible 
rhymes. The same numbers are given by Ginsburg in The Massorah, 


at the beginning of each single letter; they therefore emanate from 
this source. 
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the whole Scriptures are placed first: 3 38,218:1,634; 3 29,537 :2,105; 
? 22,867 : 2,200; D 13,580: 1,843. Now the Pentateuch hardly forms 
more than a fourth part of the Bible; it is, therefore, quite incon- 
ceivable that it should contain only the twenty-fourth part of the 
total number of Beths, and in respect of the letters 4, 1, and D, 
the proportion is similarly unfavourable in a greater or less degree. 
The fact must not be concealed that in the case of 7 a contrary 
proportion is found, viz. Bible 22,147, Torah 18,106. But if even 
the latter number is pitched too high, it nevertheless does not 
seem large enough to cover the deficiencies in the case of the other 
letters, and we may therefore, with great probability, add from 
10,000 to 15,000 letters to the total number, whereby here too 
a result of 300,0c0 to 305,000 is reached. 

This final result is, on the whole, confirmed also by a consideration 
of the number of words in the Pentateuch. This, according to 
Dikduké Ha-teamim (p. 55), and Manuel du lecteur (p. 150), as well 
as Ginsburg, III, 301 a, amounts to 79,856; according to Norzi (end 
of the Pentateuch), 79,976, or in round numbers, 80,000. Accordingly 
there would be, on an average, four letters to a word, while on 
a hypothesis of 400,000 letters, each word would contain at least 
five letters, and on a hypothesis of 600,000, the number of letters 
to a word would be 73. In view of the tri-literal basis of Hebrew, 
the two latter averages are in the highest degree improbable, for 
even supposing five letters to a word, it would be necessary to assume 
that the suffixes, matres lectionis, &c., entirely swamped the radical 
letters, which is not the case. 

It is certainly a question how the words were counted ; whether 
every particle was taken to be a separate word or whether it was 
regarded as belonging to the following word. E.g., Gen. 1.1 to li. 3 
has 469 words, of which 60 are connected with a Makkef, and among 
these several words, in reality independent, are found joined to 
the following word. There can hardly be a doubt that these are 
counted as separate words'. As the section referred to contains 
1815 letters, we get a result of four rather than of five letters, as 
the average number for each word. It is not without purpose that 
we have selected this section as the basis of our calculation. For 
we find it here once more exemplified how uncritically Massoretic 
data are treated even by real savants. In Introduction, no. II to 
Massoreth Ha-massoreth, Levita says (Ginsburg, p. 135) that the 
weekly section Bereshith has 1,915 letters*—which number is de- 

1 Cf. on this point, infra, II. 

2% y’x }O'D TwY TEEN MND YOM AX Mme mop nym. S. Baer 
(Orient. XII [1851], 202, note) perverts nym into myn and Yo y’x into 
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scribed already by Buxtorf as being too small (Tiberias, c. 18, p. 43). 
Now there can be no doubt that this estimate refers not to the 
Babylonian, but to the Palestinian weekly section Bereshith, which 
ends at chapter ii. 3, and contains 1,815 letters’. This fact escaped 
Buxtorf as well as Levita, as may be gathered from the context. 
There were figures in existence for both kinds of Sedarim. In 
Buxtorf’s edition of the Bible there is a specification at the end 
of Genesis, according to which the number of letters amounts to 
4,395. This number can only refer to the section Vayechi, as Buxtorf 
(Tiberias, 43) already correctly observes. 

We see to what misconceptions and confusions the traditional 
numbers have given rise. Keeping this fact steadily before our 
eyes, we proceed to an examination of the statement specifying the 
total number of letters in the Holy Scriptures. In the S’adyah poem 
already referred to, the amount is given as 792,077”. As Derenbourg 
has already rightly observed (Man. p. 150, n. 10) this number is 
incompatible with the statement which fixes the number of letters 
in the Torah at 400,000, since the Pentateuch forms not much 
more than a fourth of the whole Bible. This discrepancy between 
the two figures is increased if 600,000 letters are allotted to the 
Torah alone, but neither is it removed, if, according to one demon- 
stration, only an approximate number of 300,000 is adhered to, 
for after subtracting this sum, there would remain for the Prophets 
and Hagiographa only 492,077, whereas they are together almost 
thrice as large as the Pentateuch, and would, therefore, alone contain 
792,077 letters. 

And this is in fact the case. A glance at the various editions which 
contain the text without any addition, convinces us of the fact. 


im y’x. This sum is made to represent the number of words in mwa; 
the number of letters, on the other hand, is given as 7,213, with the 
symbol tnx Vox. It is a pity that Baer leaves his readers in obscurity 
as to the source of his information. 

* Instead of Yo y’x we must read yp 4x. How easily 7) may be 
confounded with y is seen from the fact that even Baer (loc. cit.) once 
puts F for y. 

2 Manuel, p. 149: MND YIW NWWEM MEW IA OND NAPoIw nyMNT px 559 
me yp) Foe a’sy wD pO MX DVIW) AIM AX OWN OW) ADR. This total 
sum results mainly from the separate figures for single letters which are 
also to be found in Ginsburg’s Massorah. On I, 613, however, 45 FR’ 
is a printer’s error for 172; further, in Manuel, p. 144, 1. 4, in the me 
the words D'yaix) NwaN are wanting. Anschel Worms sn) 20 Frankfurt 
a. M., 1766, p. 15, has 815,280, but he counts one of the component 
numbers twice over. Cf. Manuel, p. 148, n. 16. 
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According to the method already employed with the Pentateuch, 
the calculation, based on the edition of the Bible Society, appears 
as follows: 

Of the 605 pages, 150 are occupied by the Pentateuch, and 8 are 
quite blank; there remain, therefore, for the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha 447 pages = 894 columns. At the beginning and end of the 
books, at the chapters, &c., if my calculation is correct, about 2,180 
lines = 58 columns of 38 lines each are missed. The Prophets and 
Hagiographa, therefore, occupy 894 - 58 = 836 columns. Many pages, 
however, have but 37 lines, occasionally only 36; further, unprinted 
places in the middle of the lines have not been taken into account. 
If we reckon the loss on these accounts at one line per column 
on an average—which is rather too little than too much—and sub- 
tract the goo lines thus obtained, we get in round numbers 830 
columns of 37 lines each as the contents of the Prophets and 
Hagiographa. Each such column, as has been already remarked 
above, contains an average of 1020 letters, and the total capacity 
of the Prophets and Hagiographa is therefore 1,020 x 830 =846,600. 
This calculation is not, by reason of its nature, an exact one; a differ- 
ence of tens of thousands may be assumed, but not one reaching 
to hundreds of thousands. But if the whole Bible had approximately 
800,000 letters, there would remain for the Prophets and Hagiographa 
only 500,000, which is entirely out of the question. 

The calculation in the case of the Biblia Hebraica sine Punctis 
(Amsterd. 1701) appears much simpler and more exact. The whole 
of the books occupy a space of 2924 double pages = 585 pages, of 
which, between the three divisions of Scripture and elsewhere, 
Io pages are left blank; therefore 585-10=575 pages = 1,150 
columns. Of these 1,150 columns, 298 belong to the Pentateuch, and 
852 to Prophets and Hagiographa. Speaking in round numbers, the 
Pentateuch has been found to contain 300,000 letters; consequently, 
the Prophets and Hagiographa would number 850,000. But in the 
case of the Prophets and Hagiographa, comparatively more unprinted 
spaces must be allowed for, since there are here 34 books, counting 
Samuel, Kings, Ezra, and Chronicles, as two each, and the Minor 
Prophets as 12; besides this, in most of the books the chapters 
are much smaller than in the Pentateuch, for which reason a larger 
quantity of blank space is taken up in dividing them. These two 
circumstances demand a deduction of about 4o to 45 columns, 
whereby a net result of approximately 800,000 is reached. Hence 
the proportion of the size of the Pentateuch to that of the Prophets 
and Hagiographa is expressed by the ratio 3:8, and not by 3:5. 

We arrive, therefore, at the astonishing result that in the rhyme 

Aa 2Z 
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referred to above, the total number of figures mentioned relates 
only to the Prophets and Hagiographa, exclusive of the Pentateuch. 
The whole Bible has, not 800,000, but 1,100,000 letters. The source 
of the error is probably the word 81P. As is well known, this term 
was not only used to designate the whole Scriptures, but also to 
describe the Torah in contradistinction to the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha’. The words X1PD Cw nymin, then, have been understood 
to refer to the whole Bible instead of to the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha. With whom the enumeration of the single letters of the 
alphabet originated, is unknown; it is equally uncertain who is 
the author of the rhyme’. Hence, it cannot be decided whether 
the versifier regarded the figures handed down to him as referring 
to the whole Bible or only to the Prophets and Hagiographa. 
Moreover, as regards the main problem this is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. In Manuel du lecteur the number is held to represent the 
whole 24 books °. 

If the separate component numbers are placed in juxtaposition, 
we shall find our assertion, that the final sum, viz. 792,077, only 
gives the number of letters in the latter two divisions of the Bible, 
fully established. We append them here according to Ginsburg’s 
Massorah, where the two sets of figures, those for the whole Bible 
and those for the Torah, are recorded, whereas the other sources 
at our disposal contain only the figures of the poem. 


Bible. Torah. Bible. Torah. 
& 42,377 27,055 q 47,754 28,148 
al 38,218 1,634 4 76,922 30,419 
4 29,537 2,105 t 22,867 2,200 
7 32,530 7,034 n 23,447 7,187 


+ On the expression xq) MIN, ef. my Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, 
p. 26; the word was used in the same sense even as late as Ben Asher 
(cf. Massorelic Investigations, p. 50). This nomenclature finds an analogy 
in the Massorah ; e.g. on Exod. xii. 39: 102 ND “IP Sd) TOM NAN 5D TTI. 
How this expression is to be understood is shown by the antithesis 
of xX 5D) and NP WW 5D) (Frensdorff, Massoretic Dictionary, p. 336, 
col. b). According to this, spo. AYN =NPO Ww mn. That the 
specialized meaning lies in the omitted word .xw, and not in the mean- 
ing of xp, is proved by Ochla ve-Ochla, No. 60: xnFia IM OA WM 2x; 
the antitheses, therefore, are on and xpd, which is only intelligible 
by the addition of ww to xp. 

2 Cf. Manuel, p. 234 ff. 

5 P, 139: DDD DNWY) AY NITW NVPoOw nymen 59 atop ain om. The 
last four words give the impression of being an explanatory gloss of 
the compiler. 
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Bible. Torah. Bible. Torah. 
1a) 11,052 1,812 y ZO175 11,244 
; 66,420 31,522 5 20,750 3,975 
3 37,272 8,616 ,) 1,975 831 
| 10,981 3,362 ¥ 16,950 2,929 
5 41,517 21,612 Y 4,872 1,033 
A) 52,805 14,474 P 22,972 4,701 
D 24,973 10,616 in 22,147 18,106 
J 32,977 9,873 v 32,148 15,592 
} 8,719 4,352 n 36,140! 17,960 
D 13,580 1,843 


We have already spoken of 3, 3,1, 0D, and 7. The first four are 
eredited with far too low figures, while 1 exhibits far too high an 


1 In Ginsburg, Massorah, I, 33b.ff, the poem is given with the same 
numbers, and yet 792,145 is given as the total. This figure has arisen 
from the erroneous }2"0 in the case of 1. It is rightly stated: m1 59 pro 
DAD) MRD wand AX owhw) osw xwyoiw. But then follows 2” ond yo 
nzpn AX instead of Spn. The difference of 68 raises the total amount 
from 77 to 145. Another error in the MS. or in the printing occurs 
with 3, where instead of iD we find »x yy, which, however, has had 
no effect on the final result. The accuracy of these numbers was already 
called into question by R. Jair Bacharach (p. 2724). He says: nn xd 
DMECAA TAI wNIN wim AwY? Wo bax» 20937 “7. Prof. Kaufmann has 
drawn attention (JEwIsH QUARTERLY Review, VII, p. 291) to this fact, 
and has also referred to the divergent numbers communicated by Shapira 
in the Athenaeum, No. 2,626 (Feb. 23, 1878). As this note only came into 
my hands during the correction of the proof of this article, I have been 
unable to refer to this issue of the Athenaeum. Lazarus de Viterbo’s words 
Litterae omnes ipsius Genesis fuerunt 4,395 ave passed over by Prof. Kaufmann 
without comment, as is also the statement that Genesis contains 1,915 
("0 yx) letters, while, on the other hand, he rightly corrects Versus 
omnes totius Pentateuct 5,045 into 5,845; Ghimel 29,637 he corrects into 
29,537; and the number of verses in Genesis, previously given as 1,634, 
he corrects into 1,534. It is evident, however, that the admission that 
the numbers 4,395 and 1,915 are false—a fact which, as we observed 
above, Buxtorf and Baer perceived—is of the utmost importance for 
forming a judgment concerning L. de Viterbo, because the admission 
shows that, in spite of his differing as to the age of the vowels and 
accents, he followed Levita slavishly. Otherwise, he would not have 
adopted the figures in question, referring to the book of Genesis and 
the first section thereof respectively. Other proofs might be adduced 
to show the slavish dependence of Viterbo on Levita; these, however, 
do not come within the scope of this article. (On p. 291, for 60,045 read 


600,045.) 
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estimate. If the figures of the first column referred to the whole 
Bible, then for Resh there would remain only 4,041 letters for the 
Prophets and Hagiographa, while the Pentateuch would have 18,106, 
which is manifestly impossible. Similarly, for 8 there would remain 
15,322, while the Pentateuch would have 27,055! Again, on this 
supposition, the Pentateuch would have more 7, 5, and y’s than the 
Prophets and Hagiographa. The sums of most of the other letters 
only correspond to the proportion between the sizes of the two 
divisions, Pentateuch and the Prophets and Hagiographa; if the 
single letter estimates for the Pentateuch are not deducted from 
the corresponding estimates for the NIP, of which fact any one 
can convince himself by comparing the corresponding sets of figures. 
We do not know from what sources C. D. Ginsburg has collected, 
in his great work on the Massorah, the data in question, nor whether 
the systematic arrangement of them is also to be found in those 
sources. In the latter case, there is nothing to prevent the concep- 
tion that the constant forms: N7PMIw... b3 3D and «+. b5 pa 
MN Iw, indicate the numbers for the Pentateuch on the one hand, 
and the numbers for the Prophets together with those for the Hagio- 
grapha on the other: N= Pentateuch; NP = Prophets and 
Hagiographa. One feels in this instance also, how important it 
is in the case of the Massorah, to mention one's sources. The Mas- 
soretic works of Jacob ben Chayim, §. Frensdorff, and C. D. Ginsburg 
are invaluable aids, but the Massorah can as little be studied by 
means of them alone, as the Talmud by means of Maimun’s Mishna 
Torah, as ihe Halacha by means of Joseph Karo’s Shulchan Aruch, 
or as the literature of the Bible by means of Gesenius’, or any one 
else’s, lexicon. All information as to Massoretic sources must be 
made fully and entirely accessible to research, for a true under- 
standing of it can only be achieved by means of a sifting of all 
the circumstances, including time, place, and authors. 

The process of counting the letters was carried out, not only with 
the separate books, but also with single sections, at all events, those 
of the Pentateuch; and that, too, according to the Palestinian 
division as well as the Babylonian, as has been shown by the exam- 
ples already cited. Unfortunately, with the exception of those 
already adduced, no record of these figures is anywhere to be found, 
so far as I know. And yet these figures, especially those of the 
Palestinian divisions, would be of importance for the text criticism 
of the Bible. A few examples are met with in the Talmud and 
Midrash. A well-known instance is the Baraitha, Sabbath 116 a, 
according to which the small Parasha, Num. x. 35, 36, contains 
85 letters. According to Targum Jonathan and Targum Jerushalmi 
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on Deut. xxxii. 3, the verses from xxxii, 1 to DW, in verse 3, contain 
21 words, comprising 85 letters, whence Norzi infers that DVYw> 
must be written with only one yod. Deut. iv. 34, from xi2d to 
ps3 OXND31, with the omission of the second "3, numbers 72 let- 
ters’. The decalogue from ‘338 to 1 Wk has 613 +7 letters *; 
the blessing of Isaac, Gen. xxvii. 28, 29, has 100 letters*; the priestly 
blessing, Num. vi. 24-26 has 60 letters‘. It is certain that the Mas- 
soretes counted the letters of every single verse, as many comparisons 
show’. From these data, which make no pretensions to complete- 
ness°, it is evident that the counting of the letters was a practice 
of very ancient origin. But it was probably not till much later 
that it was used for agadic interpretations. 

I cannot close this chapter without calling attention to the related 
phenomenon in the Greek and Latin Bibles. The counting of the 
letters and stichs was in ancient times peculiar to these translations 
also. What data are still accessible in the MSS. I am, unfortunately, 
unable to state, since the literature in question is not at present 
at my disposal. I should merely like to suggest the question, 
whether the letter-counting of the Hebrew Bible did not give the 
students and copyists of the Septuagint the first impulse towards 
a similar proceeding ? The Greek translators and the first people 
to use and disseminate this version were of course Jews, and the 
possibility that the Greek text of the Bible had its Massoretes as 


1 Judah II in Leviticus Rabbah, ec. 23 at the beginning (ed. Wilna, 64 b 
at the bottom) and parallel places ; Deut. Rabbah, ¢c. 1 (1964), incorrectly 
PICeM AND IY NII. 

2 Numbers Rabbah, ¢. 13 (p. 1084); ¢. 18 (152b). 

3 Thid., c. 18 (152 b); this result can only be arrived at artificially. 

* Thid. 5 Cf. e.g. Frensdorff, Massoretic Dictionary, 377. 

6 Gen. xlix. 16, 17 has 7o letters (Numbers Rabbah, c¢. 14, fol. 121 a) ; 
Judges xv. 19, from py to ‘m1, 15 letters. It was here overlooked by the 
mediaeval authors ; that c. 14 of Numbers Rabbah, in which most of the 
data in question occur, might be very late (cf. also, ibid., c. 14, fol. 126 a). 
The names of the tribes engraved on the breast-plate of the High 
Priest contain (according to Jerus. Sota, VII, 4, 21d 29, and Bab. Sota, 
36a) fifty letters. This statement is of interest in this connexion from 
the answer given by R. Jochanan to the objection (in the Jerusalem 
Talmud) that the letters in question only amount to 49. He answers: 
xoxo onninn you. The names of each six tribes contain 25 letters. 
How this division was effected is a subject of controversy (cf. the com- 
mentators, ad loc.). The Aruch (s. v. mN2, Kohut, V, 64 b) cites wv x 
nymx AND pind My (Deut. x. 12] m7 pice, from which Norzi infers 
xoo bxw, but in the ordinary editions the word is printed defective. 
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well as the Hebrew, is therefore not a priori to be rejected. According 
to Grause, the Grecian stichometry, and consequently also the 
counting of the letters which was connected with it, goes back 
to the habits of the booksellers ‘of classical antiquity, who paid 
the copyists on a scale of this sort. Contrariwise, the conjecture 
is also worth considering, whether among the Jews it was not 
originally the fixing of the transcribers’ remuneration that gave 
rise to the system of recording the number of the letters of the Bible, 
of its single books and their parts and divisions. It is of course 
known that the copyists and revisers were paid out of the Temple 
treasury. 

It will be interesting for our purpose to see the estimates of the 
number of letters contained in the Biblical books as mentioned 
by Berger (p. 323f), and we quote a few of them for purposes of 
illustration and in confirmation of the assertions which we have 
put forward on this point. The Pentateuch has 523,063 letters, 
the Octateuch (= Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth) 663,027, the 
whole Bible without the Apocrypha 2,105,515. Hence the Prophets 
and Hagiographa have 1,582,452. We see then from these specifica- 
tions of the letters in the Vulgate, that the Pentateuch forms 
just a fourth of the whole Bible. Hence, in the Hebrew original 
also, the proportion cannot be other than about 1:4. If, therefore, 
the Pentateuch has approximately 300,000 letters, the Prophets and 
Hagiographa must have at least 800,000. We see, further, from the 
figures 523,063 for the Pentateuch, that in the Hebrew, where no 
vowels are written, 600,000 is an impossible number, for the Hebrew 
cannot have more letters than the Latin. The total number of letters 
in the Vulgate amounts to about 2,100,000. If in the Hebrew there 
were altogether only about 800,000, then we should have to assume 
that on account of the vowels the number of letters increased in 
Latin nearly threefold, which is a sheer impossibility. Thus, the | 
results reached by us as regards the total of letters in the Pentateuch 
on the one hand, and in the Prophets and Hagiographa on the 


other, are corroborated in this direction also in the most gratifying 
manner. 


Il. 
The Number of Words in the Bible. 


We have, above, already touched upon the question whether the 
particles were regarded as separate words. This question is all the 


1 Cf. Samuel Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du 
moyen dge, Paris, 1893, p. 316 ff. 
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more justified, because, not only are these little words often, some- 
times consistently, marked as belonging to the following word by 
means of a Makkeph, but also frequently make their appearance 
deprived of their independence, in the paraphrases of the Hexapla’. 
In order to solve this problem, we have submitted the smallest of 
the sections, regarding which the number of words contained therein 
has been transmitted to us, to a re-count. For we find in Ginsburg, 
Massorah, 1, p. 714 ff, the following data: (1) ¥PO, 2,000 words; 
(2) MP, 1,462; (3) MPM, 1,454; (4) PP, 1,450; (5) TINNNI, 1,870; 
(6) APY, 1,746. Furthermore, Baer observes in the Orient, XII (1851), 
p. 202, note, that MWN2 has 1,930 words: AY’ y’N jd. 
Whether this statement is old or whether it originates with Baer, 
I do not know. According to our computation the section Balak 
has 1,454 words’, consequently the particles are counted indepen- 
dently. 

In our traditional literature only the following passages are known 
to me, in which the number of words is spoken of; and among these 
only two are of importance for our problem. In Sanhedrin, 1ob, 
some Amoraim of the second half of the third century point to 
Num. vi. 24-26 as containing 3+5+7 words. In Numbers Rabbah, 
Naso, sect. 13 (ed. Wilna, 108 b-109 a), it is stated that Ps. xix. 8-10 
has five words to every half verse *, that in Deut. xxxiii. 18 the bless- 
ing of Moses consists of five words*; that, on the other hand, the 
blessing of Jacob in Gen. xlix. 13 consists of ten words®. In the last- 
named verse mpycby is connected with a Makkeph and is yet taken 
as two words®. Decisive, also, are the passages in Numbers Rabbah, 


' Dillmann says in his article, ‘‘Text of the Old Testament” (Protestant 
Real-Encyclopedia*, 11, 391), speaking of the Greek translations of the Bible, 
that they ‘‘differ indeed very frequently from the present text as regards 
the division of words, but still this is more the case with words which 
in sense belong together more closely (Cappell. II, 685-693, 839-842; 
Eichorn, §§ 73, 76).” Cf. the transliteration in Field, Hexapla, LXXIII, 
Occapngd = MND YwN. 

2 Possibly I have miscounted to the extent of 4, or the Massoretic 
statement 3n 7x should be emended so as to read 73 FR. 

3 oppo ’2 109 (Num. vii. 23) TWO AW °1 DWI AwWoN ONY TOT DPR 
xy MPN AWOT pO APO!) APOD 52) APOD OMw YT Mwo ND 4 OIWw MN dw 
9) TOvon ‘7 MN OF. 

* Dm=enw WTO PIw ppl oNwW mI "7703. 

5 dyax nda ww MIN * 739 Mop ANID AM Mwy. 

6 In Sanhedrin, 22a, R. Jehuda says, in the name of Rab: Aro AMP 
mpd mwy wowi yaw ni mm, on which Rashi observes that in 1 Kings 
i. 15,13 words are to be found. This enumeration is only correct, if 
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ch. 14 (117b), where it is stated that Gen. xlviii. 14 nw\—xlvili. 20 
has 130 words; ibid. 121a, that Num. vi. 13-20 also contains 130 
words; ibid., that Num. vi. 8-12 contains 70 words; ibid. 118a, that 
Gen. xlviii. 14 to YY¥T) has ten words; and that in xlviii. 20, from 
Dw” to wd, there are five words. According to a citation in the 
Aruch from the Yelamdenu the Shema contains 248 words’. 

It is a question indeed how old the passages here cited are; never- 
theless, this much is proved by them, that at the time when the 
enumeration of the words enjoyed a certain amount of attention, 
every word which in our texts appears separately, was regarded 
as independent, which was, indeed, from the outset to be expected. 
The outward separation of the words, as carried out in written Bible 
texts is very ancient, and springs from pre-Talmudic times, as can 
be proved from several considerations *. The variations found in the 
Greek translators are explained by the small size of their copies 
of the Bible, which offered opportunity for confusion in doubtful 
cases. Nevertheless, this antiquity of the division of words did 
not result in the removal of all doubt, for as late as the second 
century, differences of opinion prevailed as to the proper way of 
writing certain words *. 

The total number of words in the Pentateuch, as has already been 
mentioned above, amounts, according to Ben Asher (Dikd. Hat., 
p. 55 supra) to 79,856; according to Norzi in his concluding observa- 
tion to the Pentateuch, to 79,876. It is evident that both transmit 
the same estimate: either Y”) (= 56) has been corrupted to Y’y (= 76) 


ypo7 nx is counted as one word. It is inconceivable that there is here 
a miscount, for Rashi quotes the whole verse. Hence nx would not 
be regarded as a separate word. It is, however, possible that Rashi took 
the name pawn as one word. This passage cannot under any circum- 
stances furnish a proof for the period of Rab, because it remains doubtful 
whether Rab really took the number 13 from the number of words in 
the quoted verse, since 13 is well known to be a favourite and frequently- 
used number in our Tradition. 

* Aruch, ed. Kohut, V, 64b, Art. aw: NNowWNW Yow MAPA we myn AM 
Pw ww Ox Dd “WD WIy2 OTNIW DNR N97. Kohut remarks hereon 
that the citation cannot be verified. 

? Cf. Dillmann, l.c.; Menachoth, 30a: mop my xvod aYNd AYN 72). 

* Cf. Pesachim, 117a supra; Chullin, 65a supra. Whether rr 
and 03 form one or two words, could have been decided by the number 
of words in the Pentateuch ; nevertheless, we find no proposition with 
respect to counting the words (similar to that in Kiddushin, 30a), 
because the contending Amoraim probably declared themselves incompe- 
tent to decide a question involving a point as to the division of the words. 
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or the opposite has taken place. It is noticeable that no numerical 
statement as to the words in the Prophets and Hagiographa has 
been recorded, whereas such has been the case as regards the letters 
of the alphabet. There exists, therefore, no mention of the middle 
word either of the Prophets and Hagiographa or of the whole Bible, 
as there does of the Torah. In the familiar passage, Kiddushin, 30 a, 
already quoted, there is no allusion to an enumeration of the words, 
only to a counting of the letters. For division by words was only 
an external feature; it was therefore not necessary that, like the 
quantity of letters, it should be fixed by a number. They rested 
satisfied with having done this with the most important book—the 
Torah. The counting of the letters is unquestionably older than 
the counting of the words. From the preceding, too, the fact is 
explained why in Tradition the letters are so often spoken of and 
the words so seldom. 


Lupwi«G BLAU. 
BuDAPEST. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Document illustrative of early Anglo-Jewish History. 


THE following extract from the Close Rolls of Edward I (10 Ed. I, 
m. 8. d.), which my friend Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Public Record 
Office, has been kind enough to send me, illustrates three enactments 
affecting the members of the Jewish communities which existed in 
England before the Expulsion, viz. :—one ordering Jewesses, as well as 
Jews, to wear a badge to distinguish them from Christians, a second 
forbidding Jews to sell meat to Christians, and a third forbidding 
them to employ Christian servants, male or female. The first of the 
three enactments is mentioned in a writ which is entered on Close 
Roll of Edward I, and is printed by Tovey (Anglia Judaica, p. 208), so 
that the extract from the later Roll, here printed, is of interest only as 
showing that it was meant to be strictly enforced ; the second is meant 
to prevent the Jews from selling to Christians trifa meat, which they 
themselves refused to eat, a practice of which a Pope had not disdained 
to complain (Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, XIX, 497), and which was forbidden by Statute in England 
(Statutes of the Realm, 1810, I, 202, 203 ; Leet Jurisdiction in Norwich, 
Selden Society, p. 28; Thirteenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Appendix IV, p. 294); the third is a measure which was 
repeatedly demanded by Councils and Synods of the Church, but of the . 
promulgation of which by the temporal authorities in England there 
is, as far as I am aware, no other evidence. 


Quod Judee portent tabulas sicut et Judei. 


Rex Justiciariis suis ad custodiam Judeorum assignatis salutem. 
Cum nuper preceperimus et publice proclamari fecerimus, quod omnes 
Judei regni nostri tabulas deferant in indumentis suis exterioribus, 
ut sic a cultoribus Catholice fidei evidencius discernantur, volentes hoc 
idem de Judeabus ejusdem regni generaliter et firmiter observari; 
vobis mandamus, quod tam in civitate nostra Londonia, quam in aliis 
civitatibus, burgis, villis, et alibi infra regnum predictum ubi Judei 
conversantur, publice proclamari faciatis, sub gravi forisfactura nostra, 
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ut omnes et singule Judee ejusdem tabulas hujusmodi publice deferant 
in forma que provisa est de Judeis predictis ; faciatis insuper inhiberi 
et publice proclamari per totum regnum predictum, ne aliquis Judeus 
quascumque carnes quoquo modo presumat vendere Christianis set 
(seu ?) Christianum aut Christianam secum in hospicio suo seu alibi 
in servicio suo audeat decetero retinere. Teste Rege apud Westmonas- 
terium primo die Decembris. 
B. LIONEL ABRAHAMS. 


Jews’ Houses in Lincoln in 1484. 


ANOTHER piece of information concerning the pre-expulsion Jews 
is given in the Fourteenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (Appendix, Part VIII, p. 11), from which it appears that 
the houses which had belonged to certain Jews expelled from England 
in 1290 were, in 1484, still known by the names of their former 
Jewish owners. There is preserved among the Lincoln records an 
“Tnspeximus” by Richard III, dated November 30, 1484, of a 
charter of Edward IV issued on February 15, 1466, making certain 
grants to the mayor and citizens of Lincoln. Among the grants was 
“a, large number of quit-rents paid to the Crown from various houses 
in the city,’ many of which had belonged to Jews, and which are all 
specified in detail. In the list the following names of Jews are found - 
““Ursell Levy, of Wickford, in the parish of St. Mark, whose name 
occurs thrice; Diabella, a Jewess, condemned for felony, whose name 
occurs four times; Bealesset or Belasset, of Wallingford, a Jewess 
also condemned for felony, five times; Hagin, son of Benedict, of 
Lincoln; Agnu or Agni, daughter of Benedict, one of whose houses 
is said to have come to the king’s hands by the exile of Benedict ; 
Jacob Levi. in the parish of St. Benedict ;. Floria, of London, a Jewess 
of Lincoln, in the parishes of St. Martin and St. Cuthbert; Juda in 
the bailly; Benedict le Count, in the parish of St. John called ‘la 
poure’; Jacob Brauncegate, in the parish of St. George ; Jocey Gabias, 
in the parish of St. Michael-on-the-Hill; Salomon of London, in the 
parish of St. Martin and in Brauncegate; Manser de Bradeworth, in 
the parish of St. George; Jocey of Colchester; Benedict of London, 
in Brauncegate; Hagin Calf; Elias Gaboys. Besides this there is 
a rent of 2s. partly from the burial-ground of the Jews, and 19d. paid 
by the bailiffs from various Jews’ houses not specified.” With one 
exception the names given above are to be found in one or other 
of the three earlier lists of the houses of the expelled Jews of 
Lincoln, viz. those contained in the Record Office Manuscripts known 
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as “Queen’s Remembrancer’s Miscellanea—Jews, 557, Nos. 9 and 11,” 
in the Lansdown Collection at the British Museum (Vol. 826, Part 5, 
Transcript 4), and in the Rotulorum Originalium Abbreviatio (printed 
by the Record Commission), pp. 73a-76b. The one exception just 
referred to is the name of “Agnu or Agni daughter of Benedict.” 
I have no doubt that this is a copyist’s mistake for Agin or Hagin 
son ( fil’) of Benedict. 

It is worth noticing that there was evidently no Jews’ quarter in 
Lincoln. The Jews’ houses are situated in parishes in every part 
of the city. 

B. LIONEL ABRAHAMS. 


Additions to the Jews in China. 
(J. Q. R., vol. VIII, p. 123 sqq.) 


Mr. Marcus ADLER has drawn my attention to correspondences 
in Jewish Chronicle: (a) July 11, 1879, by Mr. J. L. Liebermann; 
(b) July 27, 1888, by an anonymous correspondent. Both have nothing 
more than the missionaries reported. 

Remarks by my friend 8. J. Halberstam: p. 130, 1. 12, jaw for 
sa2w ; 1. 16, AYYWD for AYND; 1. 22, 1972 for 1972). P. 132, ll. 5, 6 
from below, read 

rox WII ody 3m yy 6 
mYyW INT 5 

By these readings we find the following acrostic : 
yor) pin pa sana ben 

P. 138. Mr. M. Adler writes that amongst the facsimiles of Shan- 
ghai in his possession, the sections n'w7p (Lev.xix.1 to xxi. 27), at end 
mind wtp : 40 and ‘DN ANT (Deut. xi. 26 to xvi. 17), at end 5). 


Ap. NEUBAUER. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RABBINIC THEOLOGY. 


Vii 
THE TORAH IN ITS ASPECT OF LAW. 


R. Srmuat, a well-known Agadic teacher and contro- 
versialist of the third century, preached as follows: “ Six 
hundred and thirteen commandments were delivered unto 
Moses on Mount Sinai; three hundred and sixty-five of 
which are prohibitive laws, corresponding with the number 
of days of the solar year, whilst the remaining two 
hundred and forty-eight are affirmative injunctions, being 
as numerous as the limbs constituting the human body?.” 
This is the earliest source for the six hundred and thirteen 
laws, which are brought forward in many of our theological 
works, with the purpose of proving under what burden the 
scrupulous Jew must have laboured, who considered hunself 
under the duty of performing all these enactments. The 
number is, by its very strangeness, bewildering; and the 
Pharisee, unable to rise to the heights above the Law, lay 
under the curse of its mere quantity. In this essay, the 
object of which is to treat of Torah in its aspect of Law, 
a few words as to the real value of those theological 

1 Makkoth, 23 b, and parallels in the cry m=’ (where nnd xV"1p ought 
to be corrected into x’). Cp. Bacher’s Agada der Paldstinensischen Amorder, 
I, 558, and notes. See also Bloch. 

VOL. VII. Bb 
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statistics are therefore necessary, before we pass to other 
questions connected with our subject. 

The words with which I introduced the saying of 
R. Simlai, “He preached?,” must already have suggested 
some doubt as to the accuracy of his statement. Preachers 
have always enjoyed, as we know, a certain license, even 
in regard to quotations, and from them least of all have we 
to expect exactness in numbers. The lesson these numbers 
were intended to convey was, first, that each day brings its 
new temptation only to be resisted by a firm Do-Not; and 
on the other hand, that the whole man stands in the service 
of God, each limb or member of his body being entrusted 
with the execution of its respective functions”. This was 
probably the sentiment which the preacher wished to impress 
upon his congregation, without troubling himself much about 
the accuracy of his numbers. How little, indeed, we are 
justified in urging these numbers too seriously is clear from 
the sequel of R. Simlai’s sermon. It runs thus: ‘“ David 
came (after Moses) and reduced * them (the six hundred and 
thirteen commandments) to eleven, as it is said: Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill? he that walketh uprightly, &e.* Then Isaiah came 
and reduced them to six, as it is said: He that walketh 
righteously, &c.° Then Micah came and reduced them to 
three: He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, &e.® 


1 whow ’) wr in most of the parallels. 

2 Cp. Pesikta d’ R. Kahana, ror a, and Rashi to Makkoth, ibid. Cp. also 
Tanchuma ‘xxsn, § 2. There are, however, grave doubts whether the subdi- 
vision in 365 and 248 (the words in the Talmud from ncw to oN) is not 
a later addition. Cp. Bacher, ibid. 

* The word in the Talmud and in Tanchuma prmpw end is yvorm, which 
may mean compressed or reduced. See Bacher, ibid. I take here the 
version of the Talmud, omitting the additional controversies. Cp. also 
Midrash Tillim, XVIII, end. 

* Ps, xv. 2-5, which verses contain eleven moral injunctions. Cp. 
Kimchi’s Commentary to this chapter. 

® Isa, xxxiii. 15, which verse contains six moral injunctions. 

* Micah vi. 8, where three moral injunctions are contained, 
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Then Isaiah came again, and reduced them to two, as it is 
said: Thus saith the Lord, Keep my judgments and do 
justice’. Then Amos came and reduced them to one, as it 
is said: Seek the Lord and live®. Whilst Habakkuk (also) 
reduced them to one, as it is said: But the just shall live 
by his faith*.” The drift of this whole passage shows that. 
the sermon was less intended to urge the necessity of 
carrying out all the commandments with their multifarious 
details, than to emphasize the importance of the moral 
laws, which themselves, nevertheless, may be compressed 
into the principle of seeking God, or of faith in God. 
Granted, however, as others think, that R. Simlai took 
it seriously with his number of six hundred and thirteen: 
granted, again, that his enumeration rested on some old 
authority which may be regarded as a guarantee for its 
exactness*, this would prove nothing for the Burden-theory. 
The only possible explanations of our Rabbi's saying are 
the lists of R. Simon Caro and of Maimonides®. But, as 
I have elsewhere pointed out, “even a superficial analysis 
will discover that in the times of the Rabbis many of these 
commandments were already obsolete, as for instance, those 
relating to the arrangements of the tabernacle, and to the 
conquest of Palestine ; whilst others concerned only certain 
classes, as, for instance, the priests, the judges, the soldiers 
and their commanders, the Nazirites, the representatives of 
the community, or even one or two individuals in the whole 
population, as, for example, the king and the high priest. 
Others, again, provided for contingencies which could occur 
only to a few, as, for instance, the laws concerning divorce 
or levirate-marriages. The laws, again, relating to idolatry, 
incest, and the sacrifices of children to Moloch, could hardly 


1 Isa. lvi. 1. 
2 Amos v. 6. This was undoubtedly the original version of R. Simlai’s 


words, notwithstanding the objection of R. Nachman b. Isaac. 
3 Hab. ii. 4. 4 This seems to be the opinion of Maimonides. 
5 The former in the my. madn, the latter in the myn 1D and the 
Introduction to the Mn 20n. 
Bb2 
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be considered as a practical prohibition even by the pre- 
Christian Jew; just as little as we can speak of Englishmen 
being under the burden of the law when prohibited from 
burning their widows or marrying their grandmothers, 
though these acts would certainly be considered as crimes. 
A careful examination of the six hundred and thirteen laws 
will prove that barely a hundred laws are to be found 
which concerned the everyday life of the bulk of the 
people'.” Thus the law in its totality, which by the 
number of its precepts is so unpleasing to the theologian, 
is in its greater part nothing else than a collection of 
statutes relating to different sections of the community 
and to its multifarious institutions, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, which constituted, as I have already said, the 
kingdom of God. 

And here lay the strength of Judaism. The modern 
man is an eclectic being. He takes his devotion from the 
Bible, his laws from the Romans, his culture from the 
classics, and his politics from his party. He is certainly 
broader in his sympathies than the old Jew; but as a 
composite being, he must necessarily be lacking in harmony 
and unity. His sympathies are divided between the 
different sources of his inspiration,—sources which do not, 
as we know, always go well together. In order to avoid 
collision, he has at last to draw the line between the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, leaving the former, which in 
fact was forced upon him by a foreign religious conqueror, | 
to a separate body of men whose business it is to look 
after the welfare of his invisible soul, whilst reserving the 
charge of the body and the world to himself. 

The Rabbinic notion seems to have been that “if religion 
is anything, it is everything.” The Rabbi gloried in the 
thought of being, as the Agadic expression runs, “a member 
of a city (or community) which included the priest as well 
as the prophet, the king as well as the scribe and the 


" “The Law and Recent Criticism,” Jewish QUARTERLY Review, vol. 
III, p. 763. 
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teacher,” all appointed and established by God?. To 
consider the administration of justice with all its details 
as something lying without the sphere of Torah would 
have been a terrible thought to the ancient Jew. And the 
Rabbis are most anxious to show that the appointment 
of judges was suggested by Moses, even before Jethro 
gave him the well-known advice?. The Torah, they point 
out, is a combination of mercy and justice®. That the 
ways of the Torah “are ways of sweetness, and all her 
paths are peace,” was a generally accepted axiom‘, and 
went without saying: what had to be particularly urged 
was that even such laws and institutions as appear to be 
a consequence of uncompromising right and of rigid truth, 
rather than of sweetness and peace, were also part and 
parcel of the Torah, with her God-like universality of 
attributes. Hence the assertion of the Rabbis that God 
threatens Israel with taking back his treasure from them 
should they be slow in carrying out the principle of justice 
(dinin)*®. “To the nations of the earth he gave some few 
laws; but his love to Israel was particularly manifested 
by the fullness and completeness of the Torah, which is 
wholly theirs®.” And in it they find everything. “If thou 
wantest advice,” the Rabbis say, ‘‘even in matters secular, 
or in questions regarding behaviour and good manners, 
take it from the Torah, even as David said, From thy 
precepts I get understanding’.” 

As a fact, the old Rabbis, as I have already indicated’, 
hardly recognized such a chasm between the material and 
the spiritual as to justify the domain of religion being 
confined to the latter. The old Rabbinic literature is even 
devoid of the words “spiritual” and “material.” The 

1 Sifre, 134 a. Cp. Chulin, 56b. The passage in the text follows more 
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corresponding terms, ‘sn and ‘wi, were coined by later 
translators from the Greek and Arabic philosophers, with 
whom the division between body and soul is so prominent. 
It is true that the Rabbis occasionally used such expressions 
as “things of the heaven” and “things of the world,” or 
matters concerning “the eternal life” and matters con- 
cerning “the temporal life.” But apart from the fact 
that they were little meant to indicate a theological divi- 
sion between two antagonistic principles, the “things of the 
heaven ” covered a much wider area of human life than is 
commonly imagined. Thus we hear of a Rabbi who re- 
monstrated with his son for not attending the lecture of 
his friend R. Chisda. The son apologized, and answered 
that he had once gone to the school of R. Chisda, but what 
he heard were “things of the world,’ the lecture having 
consisted in the exposition of a set of sanitary rules to be 
observed on certain occasions. Whereupon the father 
rejoined indignantly: “He (R. Chisda) is occupied with 
the life of God’s creatures, and dost thou venture to call 
such matters ‘things of the world’??” Elsewhere we find 
the Rabbis deciding that to teach a child a trade or a 
handicraft is to be considered as one of the “delights of 
heaven,” for which arrangements may be made even on the 
Sabbath. 

As a rule, the Rabbis spoke of sin and righteousness, 
a good action or a bad action, myo or AWIy, for each of 
which body and soul are alike held responsible. But no ~ 
act is in itself the worse or the better for being a function 
of the body or a manifestation of the soul. When Hillel 
the Great, who, as it would seem, was the author, or at 
least the inspirer, of the saying, “Let all thy deeds be for 
the sake of Heaven +,’ was about to take a bath, he said, 
“Iam going to perform a religious act in beautifying my 
person, which was created in the image of God.” “The 

* x1oov7 > — NWI MD. See e.g. Berachoth, 7b, v. Shabbath, 33 b. 
* Shabbath, 82 a, 7 pnw sen. Shabbath, 150a. 
* See Pesikta R., 115 b. ® Lev. Rabbah, XXXIV, 3. 
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fourth degree of love,’ says St. Bernard somewhere, “is to 
love self only for God’s sake.” 

R. Judah Hallevi, with the instinct of a poet, hit the right 
strain when he said, in his famous Dialogue Kusari, 
“ Know that our Torah is constituted of the three psycho- 
logical states: Fear, love, and joy” (that is to say, all the 
main functions of man are enlisted in the service of God). 
“By each of these thou mayest be brought into communion 
with thy God. Thy contriteness in the days of fasting 
does not bring thee nearer to God than thy joy on the 
Sabbath days, and on festivals, provided thy joy emanates 
from a devotional and perfect heart. And just as prayer 
requires devotion and thought, so does joy, namely, that 
thou wilt rejoice in his commandments for their own sake, 
(the only reasons for this rejoicing being) the love of him 
who commanded it, and the desire of recognizing God’s 
goodness towards thee. Consider these feasts as if thou 
wert the guest of God invited to his table and his bounty, 
and thank him for it inwardly and outwardly. And if thy 
joy in God excites thee even to the degree of singing and 
dancing, it is a service to God, keeping thee attached to 
him. But the Torah did not leave these things to our 
arbitrary will, but put them all under control. For man 
lacks the power to make use of the functions of body and 
soul in their proper proportions'.” 

The law thus conceived as submitting all the faculties 
and passions of man to the control of the divine, whilst 
suppressing none, was a source of joy and blessing to the 
Rabbis. Whatever meaning the words of Paul may have, 
when he speaks of the curse of the Law, it is certain that 
those who lived and died for it considered it as a blessing. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out2, one of the most frequent appellatives of God is the 
“merciful one” (Rachmana), and it is worth noticing that 
this term is mostly used in Halachic or casuistic discussions 


1/3 qoN0 “n> (ed. Sluzki, p. 45). 
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about ritual cases, which proves how little in the mind of 
the Rabbis the Law was connected with hardness and 
chastisement. To them it was an effluence of God’s mercy 
and goodness. In the daily prayer of the Jews the same 
sentiment is expressed in most glowing words: “ With 
everlasting love thou hast loved the house of Israel, thy 
people; Torah, commandments, statutes, and judgments 
hast thou taught us.... Yea, we will rejoice in the words 
of thy Torah and thy commandments for ever.... And 
mayest thou never take away thy love from us. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who lovest thy people Israel.” 

The myo Sw annw, the joy experienced by the Rabbinic 
Jew in being commanded to fulfil the Law, and the en- 
thusiasm which he felt at accomplishing that which he 
considered to be the will of God, is a point hardly touched 
upon by most theological writers, and if touched upon at 
all, is hardly ever understood. Renan maintains somewhere, 
that the best way to judge ofa religion is, to have at one time 
been in it and afterwards out of it. None of the writers 
on the subject had the privilege or the misfortune to comply 
with these conditions. But still this “joy of the Law” is 
so essential an element in the understanding of the Law, 
that it “forms that originality of sentiment more or less 
delicate” which can never he conceived by those who have 
experienced it neither from life nor from literature. 

How anxious a Jew was to carry out a law, and what joy 
he felt in fulfilling it, may be seen from the following story, 
which perhaps dates from the very time when the Law 
was denounced as slavery and as the strength of sin. Ac- 
cording to Deut. xxiv. 19, a sheaf forgotten in the harvest 
field belonged to the poor; the proprietor being forbidden 
to go again and to fetch it. This prohibitive law was called 
mnaw nv, “ the commandment with regard to forgetfulness.” 
It was impossible to fulfil it as long as one thought of it. 
In connexion with this we read in the Tosephta: “It 
happened to a Chassid that he forgot a sheaf in his field, 
and was thus enabled to fulfil the commandment with 
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regard to forgetfulness. Whereupon he bade his son go to 
the temple, and offer for him a burnt-offering and a peace- 
offering, whilst he also gave a great banquet to his friends 
in honour of the event. Thereupon his son said to him: 
Father, why dost thou rejoice in this commandment more 
than in any other law prescribed in the Torah? He 
answered, that it was the occurrence of the rare opportunity 
of accomplishing the will of God, even as the result of 
some oversight, which caused him so much delight !.” 

This joy of the Mizwah constituted the essence of the 
action. “Let man fulfil the commandments of the Torah 
with joy,” exclaims the Tanna of the school of Elijah, 
“and then they will be counted to him as righteousness*.” 
The words, “Moses did as the Lord commanded him” 
(Num. xxvii. 22), are explained to mean that he fulfilled the 
Law with joy*. In a similar manner the words, “I have 
done according to all that thou hast commanded me” (Deut. 
XXvV1. 14), are interpreted to signify, I have rejoiced, and 
caused others to rejoice*. Naturally, it is the religionist 
of high standard, or as the Rabbis express it, “‘the man 
who deserves it,’ who realizes this joy in the discharge of 
all religious functions, whilst to him “ who deserves it not” 
it may become a trial of purification®. But the ideal is to 
obtain this quality of joy, or “to deserve it.” The truly 
righteous rejoice almost unconsciously, joy being a gift 
from heaven to them, as it is said, “ Thou (God) hast put 
gladness in my heart °.” 

This principle of joy in connexion with the Mizwah is 
maintained both in the Talmud and in the devotional 
literature of the Middle Ages. The general rule is: Tremble 
with joy when thou art about to fulfil a commandment’. 
God, his Salvation, and his Law, are the three things in 


1 Tosephta Peah. Cp. Midrash Ruth (ed. Buber, 51b). Of course, we 
must read there 7221 xbw for m292. 
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which Israel rejoices'. But R. Ibn Chalawa, to mention 
one of the later sages, declares that the joy accompanying 
the carrying out of a religious performance is even more 
acceptable to God than the Mizwah itself. The righteous, 
he proceeds to say, feel this ineffable delight in performing 
God’s will in the same way as the spheres and planets 
(whose various revolutions are a perpetual song to God) 
rejoice in their going forth and are glad in their returning’; 
whilst R. Joseph Askari of Safed (16th century) makes 
joy one of the necessary conditions without which a law 
cannot be perfectly carried out. And I may perhaps 
remark that this joy of the Mizwah was a living reality 
even in modern times. I myself had once the good fortune 
to observe one of those old-type Jews, who, as the first 
morning of the Feast of Tabernacles drew near, used to 
wake and rise soon after the middle of the night. There 
he sat, with trembling joy, awaiting impatiently the break 
of dawn, when he would be able to fulfil the law of the 
palm-branches and the willows! 

To give one or two further instances how many more 
things there are in the Synagogue and in the Law than 
are dreamt of by Christian divines, I will again allude to 
the Sabbath and to Prayer. 

The institution of the Sabbath is one of those laws the 
strict observance of which was already the object of attack 
on the part of the compilers of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine proclaimed in one of the Gospels 
that the Son of man is the Lord of the Sabbath, was also 
current among the Rabbis. They too teach that the Sabbath 
is delivered into the hand of man (to break it when neces- 
sary), and not man into the power of the Sabbath*. And the 
Rabbis even laid down the axiom that a scholar living in 
a town, where there could be among the Jewish population 
the least doubt as to the question whether the Sabbath 
might be broken for the benefit of a person dangerously 


* Pesikta d’ R. K., 147a and 194 a. ? Kad Hakkemach, 
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sick, was to be despised as a man neglecting his duty ; 
every delay in such a case being fraught with grave con- 
sequences to the patient; for, as Maimonides points out, 
the laws of the Torah are not meant as an infliction upon 
mankind, “but as mercy, lovingkindness, and peace }.” 

The attacks upon the Sabbath have not abated. Ag 
I have elsewhere said, “the day is still described by almost 
every modern writer in the most gloomy colours, and long 
lists are given of the minute observances connected with it, 
easily to be transgressed, which would necessarily make 
the Sabbath, instead of a day of rest, a day of sorrow and 
anxiety, almost worse than the Scotch Sunday, as depicted 
by continental writers?” Even Hausrath—who is some- 
thing more than a theologian, for he also writes charming 
novels—is unable to see in the Rabbinic Sabbath more 
than a day which is to be distinguished by a mere 
non-performance of the thirty-nine various sorts of work 
forbidden by the Rabbis on Sabbaths, such as sowing, 
ploughing, reaping, winnowing, kneading, spinning, weaving, 
skinning, tanning, writing, &c. &&—a whole bundle of 
participles, in the expounding of which the Pharisee took 
an especial delight?. Contrast this view with the prayer 
of R. Zadock, a younger contemporary of the Apostles, 
which runs thus:—“ Through the love with which thou, 
O Lord our God, lovest thy people Israel, and the mercy 
which thou hast shown to the children of thy covenant, 
thou hast given unto us in love this great and holy seventh 
day*.” This Rabbi clearly regarded the Sabbath as a gift 
from heaven, an expression of the infinite love and mercy 
of God, which he manifested toward his beloved children. 
And, as I have already said, “the Sabbath is celebrated by 
the very people who did observe it, in hundreds of hymns, 


1 Jerushalmi Yoma, 45b. Cp. Maimonides, 2’n 2”5 naw m7. 
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which would fill volumes, as a day of rest and joy, of 
pleasure and delight, a day in which man enjoys some 
presentiment of the pure bliss and happiness which are 
stored up for the righteous in the world to come, and to 
which such tender names were applied as the ‘Queen 
Sabbath,’ the ‘ Bride Sabbath,’ and the ‘ holy dearly-beloved 
Sabbath1.’” Every founder of a religion declares the yoke 
which he is about to put on his followers to be easy, and 
the burden to be light ; but, after all, the evidence of those 
who did bear the Sabbath yoke for thousands of years 
ought to pass for something. The assertion of some 
scholars that the Rabbis, the framers of these laws, as 
students leading a retired life, suffered in no way under 
them, and therefore were unable to realize their oppressive 
effect upon the great majority of the people, is hardly worth 
refuting. The Rabbis belonged to the majority, being 
mostly recruited, as I have already pointed out in another 
place, from the artisan, trading, and labouring classes ?. 
This very R. Zadock, whom I have just mentioned, says: 
—‘“< Make not the Torah a crown wherewith to aggrandize 
thyself, nor a spade wherewith to dig;” whilst Hillel con- 
siders it as a mortal sin to derive any material profit from 
the words of the Torah *. 

The prayers of the synagogue are another case in point. 
That Jews could pray, that they had, besides the Temple, 
a synagogue-service, independent of sacrifices and priests, 
does not, as every student must have felt, fit in well with 
the view generally entertained of the deadly and deadening 
effects of the Law. The inconvenient Psalms of the later 
periods were easily neutralized by divesting them of all 
individualistic tendency, whilst the synagogue was placed 
under the superintendence of the Rabbis, whose mechanical 
tendencies were well known. In their hands prayers turn 
into rubrics, and it is with an especial delight that theo- 

* «The Law and Recent Criticism,” Jewish QUARTERLY ReEvIEw, vol. 
III, p. 763. 
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logians dwell on the Rabbinical laws relating to prayer, as, 
for instance, how many times a day a man ought to pray, 
the fixed hours for prayer, in what parts of the prayer an 
interruption is allowed, which parts of the prayer require 
more devotion than others, and similar petty little questions 
of religious casuistry in which the Rabbi, as a professional, 
if I may call him so, greatly delighted!. But these writers 
seem to overlook the fact that the very framers of these 
petty laws were the main composers of the liturgy. And 
who can say what the Rabbi’s feelings were when he 
wrote, for instance, “ Forgive us, our Father, for we have 
sinned”? The word Father alone suggests a world of such 
ideas as love, veneration, devotion, and child-like dependence 
upon God. It is easy enough to copy rubrics. They float 
on the surface of the so-called “Sea of the Talmud,” and it 
requires only a certain indelicacy of mind, or what Renan 
would have called “the vulgarity of criticism,” to skim them 
off, and pass them on to the world as samples of Jewish 
synagogue-life. If Life and Times-writers would only dip 
a little deeper into this sea, they would notice how easily 
the Rabbis could disregard all these rubrics. Thus we 
read, with reference to Jeremiah xiv. 8: God is the 
Mikwah of Israel, which word the Rabbis take to mean 
“the source of purity” (Israel’s purification being estab- 
lished by attachment to God). “God says to Israel, I bade 
thee read thy prayers unto me in thy synagogues; but if 
thou canst not, pray in thy house; and if thou art unable 
to do this, pray when thou art in thy field; and if this be 
inconvenient to thee, pray on thy bed; and if thou canst 
not do even this, think of me in thy heart”.” Prayer is, 
indeed, as the Rabbis call it, “the service of the heart °®,” 
but “matters given over to the heart,” as the Rabbis phrase 
it, can, as the Rabbis express themselves in another place, 
only be comprehended by God. Prayer, and the recitation 
of the Shema, are among the things which keep the heart of 


1 See Weber, 40-42, and Schiirer, II, 408 seq. 
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Israel in exile awake!, and God requires of Israel that, 
at Jeast in the time of prayer, they should give him all their 
hearts?; that is to say, that the whole of man should be 
absorbed in his prayer. “Prayer without devotion is like 
a body without a soul,” is a common Jewish proverb. 
God himself teaches Israel how to pray before him®*; for 
nothing is more beautiful than prayer; it is more beautiful 
even than good works, and of more value than sacrifices *. 
It is the expression of Israel’s love to God; God longs for 
it®. Prayer is Israel’s chiefest joy ®. Hence the benediction 
in which Israel thank God that they are permitted to pray 
to him’. 

And here I must again be allowed an allusion to personal 
reminiscences. The following passages in the Song of the 
Unity are recited in some congregations on the Eve of the 
Day of Atonement :— 


Now we, thy people and thy flock, delight to do thy will. 

But how can we serve thee when there is neither sacrifice 
nor oblation, seeing that we are not come unto the place 
of our rest, 

Neither is there any water to cleanse us of impurity, for we 
are in an unclean land ? 

Verily I rejoice at thy word, and at thy bidding am 
I come; 

For it is written, Not for thy sacrifices nor for thy burnt- 
offerings will I reprove thee ; 

I have not commanded thy fathers concerning them. 

What have I required and sought of thee but to fear me, 

To serve me with gladness and a cheerful heart ? 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 

And a contrite heart than pure oblation: 


1 See Shir Hashirim Rabba, V. * Tanchuma, xin >, § 1, end. 

3 See Rosh Hashanah, 17 b. 

* See Tanchuma, xm, § 1, and Sifre, 71 b. 

5 See Midrash Tillim, CXVI. 

® See Yalkut to Ps. c. Cp. Midrash Tillim to this chapter. 
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The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. 

Sacrifice and oblation thou didst not desire, nor didst thou 
demand sin-offering and burnt-offering. 

I will build an altar of the wreckage of my heart, and will 
crush the spirit within me. 

My proud spirit and haughty looks I will humble; yea, 
I will rend my heart for my Lord’s sake. 

These broken fragments of my spirit, these are thy sacri- 
fices. Oh, may they rise, an acceptable gift, upon 
thine altar! 

But only one who has seen the deep despair reflected on 
the faces of the worshippers, as they repeat the first stanzas 
bewailing the loss of sacrifices as a means of an atonement, 
and the sudden transition to the highest degree of joy and 
cheerfulness at the thought expressed in the last stanzas, 
that it is neither burnt-offering nor meat-offering which God 
requires, but that the heart is the real altar and the service 
of the heart the real sacrifice—only one who has witnessed 
such a prayer-meeting will be able to conceive how little 
the capacity of the Rabbi to pray, and to rejoice in prayer, 
was affected by the rubrics, and how superficial is the 
common conception of Christian theologians on this subject. 

I shall now pass to another question in reference to the 
Law. I will quote Schiirer, who is, of course, in this 
respect, the expounder of older views, being followed again 
by the whole tribe of minor theologians. His words are: 
“But what were the motives which gave rise to this 
entbusiasm for the Law? And what were the means by 
which the Law gained this terrible power over men’s souls” 
(Gemiither)? The answer of the professor amounts to this :— 
It was the belief in the divine retribution (including both 
punishment and reward), and this in the strictest juristic 
sense of the term. If Israel refrain from sin, it is because 
they are afraid of the chastisement of God, with which he 
has a right to visit them by the terms of his contract with 
them. If they act in accordance with his will, it is 
because they expect him to reward them either in this 
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or in the next world, it being God's duty as a master to 
pay well those who carry out his wishes’. 

I have treated of the belief of the doctrine of retribution 
in Rabbinic literature in another place. Here let it be 
simply stated that the Rabbis, though never tired of urging 
this belief, and striving to make of it a living conviction, 
displayed a constant tendency to disregard it as a motive 
for action. The saying of Antigonos of Socho, “ Be not like 
servants that serve their master with the view to receive 
reward,” is well known”. All the commentators on the 
sayings of the Fathers explain this sentence as meaning 
that love pure and simple is the only worthy motive of the 
worshipper. But we must not look upon this saying of 
Antigonos as on one of those theological paradoxes in which 
divines of all creeds occasionally indulge. It is a senti- 
ment running through the Rabbinic literature of almost 
every age. Thus the words in Deuteronomy xi. 13, ‘To 
love the Lord your God,” are explained in the Sifre to 
mean: “Say not, I will study the Torah with the purpose 
of being called sage or Rabbi, or to acquire fortune, or to 
be rewarded for it in the world to come; but do it for the 
sake of thy love to God, though the glory will come in the 
end *.” The words in Psalm exii. 1, “ Blessed is the man 
who delighteth greatly in his commandments.” are inter- 
preted in the Talmud to mean, that he is blessed who 
delighteth in God’s commandments, but not in the reward 
promised for his commandments*. This proves, by the. 
way, that the Rabbis could depart from the letter of the 
Scripture for the sake of the spirit, the preceding verses in 
this very Psalm being nothing else than a description of 
the reward awaiting the pious man, who fulfils God's 
commandments. In the Midrash, those who, in view of 
Proverbs iii. 16, look out for the good things which are on 
the left side of wisdom, namely, riches and honours, are 


* See Geschichte, II, pp. 388, 380. * Aboth, I. 
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branded as wicked and base?. And when David said, 
“T hate them that are of a double mind, but thy law 
do I love,” he indicated by it, according to the Rabbis, his 
contempt for mixed motives in the service of God, as the 
Law should not be fulfilled either under compulsion or 
through fear, but only from the motive of love?. In the 
devotional literature of the Middle Ages, there is hardly 
a single work in which man is not warned against serving 
God with any intention of receiving reward, though, of 
course, the religionist is strongly urged to believe that God 
does reward goodness and does punish wickedness. 

The real motive of this enthusiasm for the Law must 
be sought in other sources than the hope of reward. 
Those who keep the commandments of God are his 
lovers. And when the lover is asked, Why art thou 
carried away to be burned, stoned, or crucified, he an- 
Swers, as we read in the Mechilta, Because I have studied 
the Torah, or Because I have circumcised my son, or 
Because I have kept the Sabbath; but he considers the 
suffering as wounds inflicted upon him for the sake of 
his beloved one, and his love is returned by the love of 
God*. The Law is thus a means of strengthening the 
mutual relations of love between God and his people*. 
The fulfilment of the Law was, in the eyes of the Rabbis, 
a witnessing on the part of the Jews to God's relationship 
to the world. “Why does this man,” they say, “refrain 
from work on the Sabbath? why does he close his business 
on the seventh day? He does so in order to bear witness 
to the fact of God’s creation of the world, and to his 
providence over it®.” The Law, according to the Rabbis, 
was a source of holiness. Each new commandment with 
which God blesses Israel, adds holiness to his people; but 
it is holiness which makes Israel to be God’s own®. They 


1 See Bemidbar Rabba, XXII. 2 Midrash Tillim, CXIX, § 46. 

3 68b. * See Mechilta, 98a. 5 Ibid., 104 a. 

6 Ibid, 98a. Cp. also the passage commencing msnn7 pyran in the 
32797 76D in the myn 7w about the end. 
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deduce this doctrine from Exodus xxii. 30, which verse they 
explain to mean that it is the fact of Israel being holy men 
wip wx which gives them the privilege of belonging to 
God. Hence the formula in many benedictions: “Blessed 
is the Lord who sanctified us (or made us holy) through his 
laws, and found delight in us.” These reasons, namely, the 
motive of love, the privilege of bearing witness to God’s 
relationship to the world, the attainment of holiness in 
which the Law educated Israel, as well as the other spiritual 
motives which I have already pointed out, such as the joy 
felt by the Rabbis in the performance of the Law and the 
harmony which the Rabbis perceived in the life lived 
according to the Torah, were the true sources of Israel's 
enthusiasm for the Law. At least they were powerful 
enough with the more refined and nobler minds in Israel 
to enable them to dispense utterly with the motives of 
reward and punishment; though, as in every other reli- 
gion, these lower motives may have served as concurrent 
incentives to a majority of believers. 
S. SCHECHTER. 
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PASSOVER HYMN. 
(ISAAC B. JEHUDAH IBN GIAT.) 


The glory of the Lord our God behold, 
Who set us free from bondage sore, 
And praise in song the mercies manifold 
He grants us evermore. 
When close and closer dangers thee appal 
And fill with terror day and night, 
Oh! bid thy heart remember midst them all 
That darkness turns to light. 
See how the sun, now rising golden-clear, 
Sank yester eve in gloomy grey; 
Then wherefore let to-morrow’s doubt and fear 
Afflict thy soul to-day ? 


Look up unto our help in ages past, 
In troubled days and perilous, 
What time the hostile camps besieged us fast, 
And nigh consuméd us. 
O silent dove, the glorious power await 
Of him who doth thy life redeem, 
Who makes the men of might, their pomp and state, 
As passing shadows seem. 
Then like a vision of the night is stilled 
The haughty tumult of the foe, 
And all the pride, with which his heart is filled, 
Is suddenly brought low. 
ce2 
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Declare then evermore unweariedly 
To generations yet unknown, 
The wonders that our rock in majesty 
Has to his people shown. 
Seek’st thou a sign to know the dead once more 
Shall rise to life, their troubles past, 
And that the pilgrims, all their wand’rings o’er, 
Shall dwell in peace at last? 
Look upon this—how God from out the grave 
Did lead us forth to life and breath, 
And how he wrought great miracles to save 
Us from the dust of death. 


Therefore, with closéd lips and silent tongue, 
Accept thine hour of sore distress, 
And banish from thy heart, by anguish wrung, 
All wrath and bitterness. 
Hope still for happier days. To every woe 
Shall come an end, though long delayed. 
Why is thy hand grown slack, thy faith sunk low? 
Be strong and undismayed. 
Remember how one evening saw of old 
A nation plunged in darkest night, 
And when the morning came again—behold, 
The Lord had brought us light! 


ALiceE Lucas. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


(JEHUDA HALEVI.) 


O silent heart, pour forth thy prayer! 
From Meshech’s tents of strife and care, 
Look up to God, thy rock divine, 
Banner and host and refuge thine. 

"Tis he who makes thy sun to shine, 
Who formeth light and darkness. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


His mandate made the earth appear, 
And curved the heaven’s celestial sphere. 
That all might then his glory see, 

Nor aught in vain created be, 

He called the sun in majesty 

To rise and banish darkness. 


“Let there be light!” the heavens heard, 
And all their host, his mighty word. 
Then knew they that a rock of might 
Upheld the heaven’s highest height, 

And praised their Maker for the light, 
Which overcame the darkness. 


Thus will he turn my night to day, 
And when I fall, my footsteps stay. 
He will my people’s light restore, 
And make them glad as heretofore. 
He is my light for evermore, 
Although I sit in darkness. 
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THE COTTON GROTTO, 


AN ANCIENT QUARRY IN JERUSALEM, 
WITH A NOTE ON THE STONES USED FOR THE ALTAR. 


WHILE in Jerusalem, in April, 1891, I became interested 
in the great subterranean structure known to travellers 
as the Quarries of Solomon, and to the Arabs as the Cotton 
Grotto. The entrance to this structure is about 100 paces 
east of the Damascus Gate, and some 1g feet below the 
wall?. 

I visited this place several times, making such examina- 
tion as was possible by the light from the torches of the 
servants of the American Consul, and of some members 
of the so-called “American Colony,’ who kindly placed 
their time at my disposal?. 

Note was made at the time to the effect that the quarry 
proceeded 1000 feet, and was about 150 feet in depth. 
The depth was obtained by the reading of a carefully 
compensated aneroid barometer, but the length was esti- 
mated. 

Various measurements have been given at different times. 
Dr. Barclay states that the cavern “varies in width from 
20 to 100 or 200 yards, and extends about 220 yards in 
the direction of the Serai (barracks), terminating in a deep 
pit.” In another place he asserts that the quarry from the 
entrance to the termination in a nearly direct line measures 


* These are the figures given in Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria, 1894, 
p. 136. 

* The ‘American Colony” is a party of religious enthusiasts who have 
given up worldly goods and cares, and await the second advent. They 
visit the Mount of Olives every morning at daybreak. 
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250 yards. Still another estimate fixes “the length of the 
quarry to be rather more than a quarter of a mile, and its 
greatest breadth less than half the distance.’ The latest 
edition of Baedeker describes the quarry as “stretching 
213 yards in a straight line below the level of the City, 
and sloping down considerably on the south” (p. 106). 
From this diversity it may be inferred that a series of 
accurate measurements would not be wholly superfluous. 
Possibly an idea of the size of the quarry may be obtained 
from the statement that it is “sufficiently large to have 
supplied much more stone than is apparent in all the 
ancient buildings of Jerusalem, gigantic though these 
arel.” 

The roof is supported by huge pillars. These are, ac- 
cording to Sir William Dawson, in such good condition 
that the quarry might be re-opened at any time with very 
little expense. Bits of pottery were found cemented to the 
rock by the action of water. Two large chambers unlike 
the rest of the quarry, which was comparatively free from 
débris, were filled with small stone chippings. The con- 
clusion seemed inevitable that in these places the stone 
had been dressed”, giving the clue to the meaning of the 
Biblical passage which is referred to later on. 

It was assumed that if the workmen actually dressed the 
stone here, they must have dropped some tools or other 
objects ; and after picking about among the chippings with 
such rude implements as were at hand, some objects were 
actually found. Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, who was of the 
party, picked up a lamp plainly of Jewish pattern, being 
one of a few recorded, and the only one found in this place, 
as far as is known. 

One foot below the surface of the chippings I found 


1 «By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” VI, Egypt and Syria. Their physical 
features in relation to Bible History, by Sir J. William Dawson. Third edition, 


London, 1892, p. 95. 
2 All observers seem to agree on this point. See Geikie, The Holy Land 


and the Bible, vol. I, pp. 16-19, New York, 1888. 
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many fragments of pottery. One lot of these fragments 
has been restored at the United States National Museum, 
but with the rest nothing could be done. Some were un- 
glazed and undecorated, on others the glazing and decoration 
was still intact. The greater portion of the fragments dis- 
covered were left with Mr. Baurath Shick, of Jerusalem, in 
the hope that they might be useful to some future investi- 
gator. There is no record of pottery having been found 
there before, nor had Mr. Shick, the chief local archaeologist, 
knowledge of any such finds. One foot below the surface 
of the chambers, charcoal was found, indicating that the 
workmen had lighted a fire. 

The stone from this underground quarry was chosen in 
preference to that of Zion Hill or of the Mount of Olives, 
because it offers “a thick bed of the pure white ‘ Malake’ 
(stone), compact in quality, and durable, yet easily worked. 
This is a finely granular stone, and under the microscope is 
seen to be composed of grains of fine calcareous sand and 
organic fragments cemented together. It is not, like some 
of the limestones of the region, an actual chalk, composed 
of foraminiferal shells, but is really a fine-grained white 
marble!.” There is a trickling spring on the right side, 
but the water is unpleasant to the taste. 

The history of this quarry is uncertain, and though there 
is no good ground for doubting the tradition that it was 
used by Solomon, still no evidence on this point has thus 
far been discovered. It was no doubt in existence in the . 
time of Herod, and is perhaps referred to by Josephus 
under the name of the Royal Caverns situated on the 
north side of the City. Its first mention in modern times 
is contained in the work of Mujr ed Din, who wrote his 
Uns al Jalil in 1496 %. 


' Dawson, p. 92. 

* Wars, IV, 2, cited in the Survey of Western Palestine : Jerusalem. London, 
1884, p. 6. 

* See von Hammer, Fundgruben des Orients, cited by Edward Robinson, 
Later Biblical Researches, Boston, 1856, p. 191. Palestine under the Moslems, by 
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Robinson states that the quarry was open for a short 
time in the days of Ibrahim Pasha, about 1844, and rumour 
affirmed, he says, “that his soldiers entered and found water 
within. A year or two since it was again opened, and 
Mr. Weber, a Prussian Consul at Beirut, with the Mussul- 
man whom we visited on Zion, and another, went in and 
followed the passage a long way; but as they had neither 
lights nor compass they could not be sure of the direction 
nor of the distance. A few days afterwards, when they 
attempted to repeat the visit with lights, they found the 
entrance walled up. The Mutsellim had learned that 
Franks had entered the grotto. This account was after- 
wards confirmed to me at Beirut by Mr. Weber himself.” 
The discovery of the quarry in modern times is due to 
Dr. J. T. Barclay, who accidentally found the entrance in 
18541. The origin of the name, “Cotton Grotto” (magharet 
el Kettan) or rather linen grotto, is uncertain. 

All the signs of quarrying remain, including the niches 
for the lamps necessary for lighting the subterranean 
work-place and the soot from the lamps themselves ”. 
The method of quarrying was as follows: the rock was 
blocked out with a metal tool® all around; it was then 
detached by the insertion of small wooden wedges which 
when swelled with water split the rock apart. The traces 
of all these processes are perfectly plain. It may be useful 
to quote the words of an engineer in describing this 
process?: “ The methods adopted for the horizontal quarrying 


Guy le Strange, p. 12. Compare also Itinératres de la Terre Sainte. . . . par 
E. Carmoly, Bruxelles, 1847, p. 419; H.Sauvaire, Histoire de Jerusalem et 
d’Hébron, Paris, 1876. 

1 The City of the Great King, or Jerusalem as it was, as it is, and as it is to be, 
by J. T. Barclay, M.D., Philadelphia, 1858, pp. 456-468. 

2 See Sir William Dawson, p. 95 

3 See “Chisel Marks in the Cotton Grotto at Jerusalem,” by Baurath 
Shick, and ‘‘Note” on the same subject, by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 1892, pp. 24-27. 

* Quarrying Methods of the Ancients, by W. F. Durfee, M. AM.Soc.M.E. The 
Engineer's Magazine, July, 1894, vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 474-491. 
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of the granite blocks of ordinary size was to cut a narrow 
groove two or three inches deep, parallel with a vertical 
face of rock, at such distance as the width of the desired 
stone required; in the bottom of this groove rectangular 
holes were made, about two inches long. one inch wide, and 
two inches deep ; these were usually placed about four inches 
apart; dry wooden plugs were then driven tightly into 
these holes, and the spaces between them in the groove first 
mentioned, filled with water; and the expansion of the 
plugs as they absorbed the water split the stone in the lines 
of the holes. No more uniform and simple application 
of sufficient force for the purpose could possibly have been 
desired.” Ample evidence exists of the use of this method 
of quarrying in ancient times, and its survival even to 
modern times is attested. That this method was, and is 
still, practised in Egypt is affirmed by Professor Erman, 
the best authority on ancient Egypt, who states that 
“the procedure by which the old Egyptian stonemasons 
extricated the blocks can be distinctly recognized. At 
distances, generally of about six inches, they chiselled holes 
in the rock, in the case of the larger blocks, at any rate, to 
the depth of six inches. Wooden wedges were forcibly 
driven into these holes; these wedges were made to swell 
by being moistened, and the rock was thus made to split. 
The same process is still much employed at the present 
day 1.” 

The use of the expansive power of wedges when soaked 
with water, is not, however, confined in modern times to 
Egypt. It is still employed at Mardin in Asiatic Turkey, 
although gunpowder has been in use there for four centuries. 
The quarries at Mardin, like those in Jerusalem, are under- 
ground, and the dressing of the stone is largely carried on 
within the quarry. Professor George P. Merrill, of the 
United States Natural Museum, has pointed out that this 
process either survived, or was rediscovered, in the last 


* Life in Ancient Egypt, described by Adolf Erman, translated by H. M. 
Ferard. Macmillan, 1894, p. 471. 
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century in New England?. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton informs 
me that the quarries of Westchester County, Pennsylvania, 
which have been in existence for about 140 years, are 
worked by the same method. Quarrying by fire is em- 
ployed in India and Peru, and the use of the expansive 
force of the wooden wedge was common in Mexico and 
Peru. 

Professor Graetz sums up what is known from Biblical 
sources of the quarrying work done for the Temple in these 
words: “ Eighty thousand of these unhappy beings worked 
in the stone quarries day and night by the light of lamps. 
They were under the direction of a man from Biblos 
(Giblem), who understood the art of hewing heavy blocks 
from rocks, and of giving the edges the necessary shape for 
dove-tailing. Twenty thousand slaves removed the heavy 
blocks from the mouth of the quarry, and carried them to 
the building site 2.” 

The Biblical statement is as follows: ‘And the king 
commanded, and they hewed out (brought away) great 
stones, costly stones, to lay the foundation of the house 
with wrought stone; and Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s 
builders and the Gebalites did fashion them, and prepared 
the timber and the stones to build the house®.” 

The only place in which the word quarry actually occurs 
in the Old Testament is 1 Kings vi.7: “And the house, 
when it was in building, was built of stone made ready 
at the quarry: and there was neither hammer nor axe 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house, while it was in 
building *.” 

It is true that the Authorized Version renders DY ‘DB in 
Judges iii. 19 and 26 by quarries, but this is altered in the 
Revised Version, and the former rendering is no doubt 


1 Stones for Buildings and Decoration, p. 325. 

2 History of the Jews, by Professor H. Graetz, vol. I (Philadelphia, The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1891). 

3 y Kings v. 17 and 18; ef. also r Chron. xxii. 2 and 15. 

* The Hebrew word translated quarry is SPD. 
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incorrect ; the term apparently means either stone images 
(its usual use) or localities where there was an especial 
cult of such images}. 

The passage in Kings, just cited, is fully explained by the 
situation of the quarry and the undoubted fact that the 
stones were quarried underground. The sound of the tool 
could certainly not be heard on the Temple Hill from the 
underground chambers at the Damascus Gate, and probably 
not in any part of the City. 

It might seem at first sight that the underground quarry- 
ing by wedges or fire would offer an explanation of the 
statement concerning the stones to be used for the altar. 
In Exod. xx. 25 (R.V.), we read, “ And if thou make me 
an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stones: 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” 

Further considerations, however, show that this is not 
possible, and indicate that the stones referred to must 
have been boulders. This view is amply confirmed by an 
historical account in the Talmud, kindly pointed out by 
Mr. 8. Schechter, of Cambridge. 

In tract Midoth 36a, it is stated that the stones for the 
altar were from the valley of Beth-Kerem, that they dug 
down to the virgin soil (or unbroken ground), and that they 
were perfect stones not touched by iron. 

The Beth-Kerem (house of the vineyard) mentioned here 
does not seem to have been identified by the geographers. 
One naturally thinks of the passage in Jer. vi. 1, “Raise 
up a signal on Beth-hakerem” (cf. also Neh. iii. 14). 
This place is usually identified with the so-called Frank 
mountain near Jerusalem, but it is more likely that it is the 
same as the modern Ain Karem (spring of the vineyard). 
On the ridge above Ain Karem are cairns which may have 
been used as beacons of old. One is 40 feet high and 


* The authority of the Targum is, however, in favour of quarries; still 
as it refers to a place in the neighbourhood of Gilgal, it is not especially 
significant in the present connexion. The verb 5259 in a number of 
Targumic passages means to quarry. 
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130 feet in diameter, with a flat top measuring 40 feet 
across |. 

The late Professor Robertson Smith fully demonstrated 
the significance of cairns in connexion with the altar among 
Syrian tribes?, while in America some of the North Coast 
Indians set up cairns in place of the ordinary totem-posts. 


Cyrus ADLER. 
1 Quarterly Statement Palestine Exploration Fund, 1881, p. 271 ; Palestine, by 


Rey. Archibald Henderson, Edinburgh, 1893, p. Igo. 
2 Fundamental Institutes of Semitic Religions, pp. 183 and 185 ff. 
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DR. WIENER ON THE DIETARY LAWS. 


Dr. WIENER’S Treatise on the Jewish Dietary Laws is 
one of the most important books on the Jewish religion 
which has appeared during the last quarter of a century’. 
Is it characteristic of the times that, in England at least, 
it has made so little stir? The orthodox party has perhaps 
tried to ignore it, and true reformers are far and few. 
Small, indeed, is the percentage of educated Jews in this 
country who observe the dietary laws, but smaller still is 
the percentage of the transgressors who trouble their heads 
for a moment about the justification of their own dis- 
obedience. Nevertheless, a great book like Dr. Wiener’s 
must ultimately win its way and do its work. It is 
there, and it cannot be killed. 

Nor can it be refuted. It may have its mistakes, but it 
is a powerful indictment; the more impressive, perhaps, 
when we call to mind the man who drew it up. Dr. Wiener 
has passed beyond the range of praise or blame. But when 
he wrote and published his work he was already an octo- - 
genarian, and could care but little for its effect upon himself. 
He had been for many years Rabbi of the Jewish Com- 
munity in the small Prussian town of Oppeln, and he was 
bound, when asked, to give ritual decisions on all the 
casuistic minutiae of the dietary laws in true accordance 
with the Code. It is wonderful, in reading his book, to think 
what wastes of ritualistic barrenness are still connected 


' Die jiidischen Speisegesetze nach ihren verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten zum ersten 
Male wissenschaftlich-methodtsch geordnet und kritisch beleuchtet, von Dr. A.Wiener 
(Breslau, 1895). 
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with religion’. Charges of inconsistency could freely be 
brought against him. He had nothing to gain by his 
attack upon the dietary laws: he had, if anything, a good 
deal to lose. Some would say he was putting a weapon 
in the hand of the Anti-Semites, others that dirty linen 
must not be washed in public (which means that it must 
never be washed at all), while all the eager devotees 
of the Talmud and the Shulchan Aruch, all the neo- 
orthodox school, at present so rampant in Germany, partly 
through the dubious influence of the Seminary at Breslau, 
would empty their full-stored armoury of vituperation and 
abuse. The old man was moved to speak by higher 
considerations: love of Judaism, still so hampered by 
obsolete ritualism and oriental superstitions, would not 
suffer him to keep silence unto the end. 

Dr. Wiener’s book deals with one of the two great evils 
in our modern Judaism: one of the two great barriers to 
internal progress and development, and to external influence 
upon the world beyond. 

The Jewish dietary laws are a mere survival. They are 
a bit of Asia in Europe, which can never prosper in their 
new environment; or rather they belong to a stage of 
religious custom which for all civilized persons has utterly 
passed away. The essential doctrines of the Jewish religion 
are precisely those which are most independent of place and 
of time. They are not more Asiatic than European: not more 
past than present. They are human and divine. It is these 
doctrines which lifted Judaism up and out of the Asiatic 
religions around it in the earlier stages of its career, and 
which marked it off from its neighbours. Its least charac- 
teristic element is its dietury code. Take up any com- 
mentary upon Leviticus and you will find parallels to the 
dietary laws of the Bible and of the Talmud in dozens 
of races and religions. The lower down you go in the 


1 Speisegesetze, p. 121, N. 2; 247, n. 1: the latter note is of a very 
curious and distressing character, but well worthy of the fullest 


consideration. 
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scale of religions, the more rules and restrictions do you 
generally find. 

I spoke of two great evils: I referred to the Jewish 
laws about food, and to the Jewish laws about women. 
Both these unfortunate classes of laws partly rest upon 
certain primordial superstitions; superstitions which would 
be scouted at the present day by all such educated per- 
sons as still observe these laws. But that they rest upon 
and grew out of these superstitions does not now admit 
of doubt. The science of comparative religion cannot be 
ignored. Certain things we know, and all the protests 
in the world will not make us again ignorant. We 
know, e. g., that the custom of avoiding blood, or of 
drinking it on certain solemn occasions, rests on a super- 
stition. We know that the basis of the prohibition in 
the Pentateuchal law (“for the blood is the life”) is in 
itself a partial expression or embodiment of that super- 
stition, and we further know that a peculiar aspect of 
that superstition has had the most far-reaching effects in 
the relation of the sexes to each other, and still lives 
a shadowy life in certain enactments of the Jewish cere- 
monial Jaw. These things we know, and no one can get 
out of them and of their implications, because he does not 
find them convenient, or even because they interfere with 
certain cherished observances. It interfered with some 
people’s views of religion exceedingly when science asserted _ 
that the earth went round the sun, but the interference 
did not prevent the fact, and gradually people had to shape 
their religion more or less in accordance with the fact. 

The superstitions on which the fabric of the dietary 
laws has been reared I will not now indicate in detail. 
A determining superstition was this: that certain kinds 
of physical cleanness or uncleanness are of vast import- 
ance from the point of view of religion and personal 
safety. One point I may add further: the dietary laws, 
in their origin, and probably in their development, have 
had nothing whatever to do (except unconsciously) either 
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with self-control or with sanitation. I emphasize the last 
three words: or with sanitation. I will do the founders 
and developers of the dietary laws the justice to say that 
they, at all events, did honestly, if mistakenly, institute 
and observe them from a religious intent. They did not 
confound religion with hygiene. 

The dietary laws, and other customs of similar kind, 
resting on similar superstitions, were no essential element 
of that wnpopular religion, which was preached by Amos 
Hosea and Isaiah, and which constitutes the true basis 
of Judaism. The dietary laws were part and parcel of 
the popular religion, to which the prophets were opposed. 
They only became incorporated and adopted as part and 
parcel of the Jewish law because of the alliance between 
the priest and the prophet. The priest adopted some of 
the prophetic principles, but he retained some of his own 
priestly observances and conceptions. The people could 
only be won over to the doctrines of the prophets, or rather 
to some of them, by casting the aegis of orthodoxy over 
a mass of popular customs and superstitions. Hence the 
ceremonial law, as we have it in the Pentateuch. The 
original contributions which Judaism made to religion 
are precisely the highest and most spiritual elements in 
Pentateuch, Prophets and Psalter. About the dietary laws, 
or the laws about women (the swelling belly and the 
rotting thigh, e.g.), there is nothing characteristic or orig- 
inal whatever. Here, again, dispute is unavailing. It is 
not I, a nobody, who says so: it is science. 

It is a crying necessity of the time that at least the 
Rabbinic developments of the dietary laws should be 
authoritatively removed. People say, “they are dying 
a natural death as it is, there is no necessity to hurry the 
dissolution.” But, as Dr. Wiener points out, such people 
forget that, in scores of cases, these laws are disobeyed not 
from conviction, but from indifference or carelessness or 
convenience. They forget that they are still regarded 
as an essential part of orthodox Judaism, and that every 

VOL. VIII. pd 
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Rabbi is bound to say that they ought to be observed, 
even as he is himself bound to observe them. They forget 
that this divorce of theory and practice is of the gravest 
harm all round, harmful both to the influence of Judaism 
upon those within its pale and to its position and influence 
in the world beyond!. Is Judaism always to be regarded 
as an antiquarian, obsolete, oriental religion, made up of 
and constituted by strange and funny customs which even 
its own adherents, as soon as they are Europeanized, begin 
gradually to throw aside and disregard ? 

It may, indeed, be said that the superstitions on which 
the dietary laws were built up are now forgotten. It needs 
the investigations of scholars even to recall them. How, 
then, are we to regard them if we ignore their true and 
scientific origin? We may suppose them to be arbitrary 
decrees of God, and this is a favourite point of view in 
the Talmud itself. By some odd coincidence the very 
same rules which in other nations grew up as customs, 
God decreed to the Israelites as immutable laws. The 
all wise and all good God revealed to Moses the exact 
details of Shechitah: the Talmud asserts this and even 
essays to prove it from the Bible. God himself told 
Moses how sheep and oxen and chickens were to be killed, 
and we must not inquire into the reasons of God’s com- 
mands, we must simply obey them. But this point of 
view is hopeless for modern times. Who will believe | 
in a God who reveals rules about slaughtering cattle, 
and solemnly ordains that milk must not be eaten with 
meat? The whole thing seems to us now, at the best child- 
like and strange, at the worst unworthy and degrading. 

We can also regard the dietary laws as mere sanitary 
enactments. Well, even if they are this, let us observe 
them as such, and not injure religion by giving them 
a false religious wrapping or homage. Some of them, 
moreover, are not sanitary, but as Dr. Wiener shows, dis- 
tinctly the reverse. Or, you can say, whatever the origin 
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of these laws, I choose to obey them now, because they 
are ascetic exercises, disciplinary rules in self-control and 
self-restraint. This point of view, unknown, I believe, 
to the Talmud}, is the best defence that can be made of 
them, but is of necessity temporary and transient. The 
son of a man who would only eat a chicken killed in one 
particular way, and who would never eat milk and meat 
together, because he believed that he was fulfilling a law 
of God, may continue to observe these enactments from 
the point of view of ascetic exercises and moral training, 
even although he believes that these customs were not 
divinely ordered at all, and that they are the outgrowth 
of purely human superstitions. But the son of the man 
who observes them from the point of view of self-control 
will hardly continue their observance. He will look at 
them as they are in themselves, at their origin and purpose, 
at their social effects, at their relation to his religious 
opinions, and to the society in which he moves and lives, 
at their influence upon Judaism in the present and as 
a whole—and so looking and so judging, he will, I think, 
feel bound or feel tempted—take whichever verb you will— 
to observe them no more. 

Dr. Wiener’s book is on the dietary laws in general. But 
his real attack is on the dietary laws, not of the Pentateuch, 
but of the Rabbis. Nor is this differentiation either irrational 
or surprising. For one of the great objections which attaches 
to the Rabbinic laws, namely, their burdensome and re- 
strictive character, scarcely applies to the Pentateuchal laws 
at all. The Pentateuchal laws are fourfold: (a) the law not 
to eat blood; (6) the law not to eat an animal which has 
died of itself, or has been “torn” by a wild beast; (c) the 
law not to eat fat; (d) the law not to eat certain specific 
animals and birds and fishes. The first two laws in their 
real meaning no one would think of disobeying. The 
third would, I admit, if obeyed, prove burdensome and 
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circumscribing. The fourth is neither one nor the other. 
I was myself brought up to obey it, and out of respect for 
my mother I still do so. To my knowledge I have never 
partaken deliberately of pig, hare, lobster, and the rest 
of them; but I have never found these abstentions either 
burdensome in themselves, or preventive of my free social 
intercourse with Christians. 

Hence omitting the law about fat (which was obviously 
a mere appanage of the obsolete system of sacrifices) the 
Pentateuchal dietary laws might at any rate continue for 
a time. Geiger notoriously thought otherwise. “Sint ut 
sunt aut non sint” was his maxim. Leave them as they 
are or abolish them altogether. In Germany, it may be 
observed, there is no via medza in practice. Either people 
follow the entire Rabbinical code, or they eat hare as 
freely as they cook their chop in butter. But Dr. Wiener, 
while admitting the obsoleteness in religious principle 
both of the Biblical and of the Rabbinical dietary laws, 
thinks that a distinction can still be made. Let reformers 
at all events exert all their efforts to abolish the Rabbinical 
laws: the Biblical ordinances can be left for a space alone. 
For one thing they are neither burdensome nor restrictive, 
and for another the Bible is after all a greater and a more 
authoritative book than the Talmud or the Shulchan Aruch!. 

Dr. Wiener’s work suffers a little from the garrulousness 
of age. But on the whole it is well and logically arranged. 
He begins with a short introduction, to which, however, is 
immediately added an epilogue, that might perhaps have 
been better allocated to the end. Then follows the treat- 
ment of the dietary laws themselves, in eight divisions. 
A summing up and two valuable appendices complete the 
whole. The eight divisions treat of (1) The sinew that 
shrank, (2) Milk and meat, (3) Fat, (4) Blood, (5 and 6) 
Nevelah and Terefah, (7) Unclean beasts, birds and fishes, 
(8) Mixtures. 

It is not my purpose to enter here into a full review and 
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criticism of Dr. Wiener’s admirable book. I still hope that 
some adequate scholar, who sees things much as Dr. Wiener 
saw them, may review his work in the pages of this 
Quarterly. I will only here notice a few of the points 
which the wise old Rabbi brings forward. 

First a word as to the sanitary wisdom of the dietary 
laws. It is commonly supposed that these laws, if 
nothing else, are at all events, whether by good luck or 
good management, admirable from the point of view of 
hygiene. Whereas the truth is that even here they are 
somewhat a failure. The law which the ingenuity of the 
Rabbis evolved out of the story of Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel rests to begin with, as Dr. Wiener shows, upon 
an anatomical impossibility. Let that, however, pass. The 
“porging’”’ necessitated by this Rabbinic law removes from 
orthodox Jews “the best and most nutritive parts of the 
meat’.” Still less hygienic are the Rabbinic laws about 
salting and washing meat in order to drain it of every 
possible driblet of blood. Remember that these laws are 
still in force in every orthodox household, and that they 
are still part and parcel of orthodox Judaism. Now let 
us hear their hygienic effect. 

Dr. Wiener quotes medical authority to the following 
effect : 

Diseases of the intestines are exceedingly common among Jews 
of both sexes. The dietary laws are partly the cause of this. They 
make a meat diet less accessible to the poorer classes, and even 
of those animals which they may eat, the meat is divested by means 
of salting and washings of its nutritive elements, so dass kawm mehr 
als das faserige Gewebe dem Magen zugefihrt werden kann’, 


Another authority, Dr. Niemann by name, gives similar 
evidence: 

Mit dem Wasser des Fleisches werden Eiweiss und Fleischstoff, 
die Milchsaure und Salze vom Kochsalze ausgezogen. Die ausfliessende 
Salzlake wird entfernt und mit ihr ein Theil der léslichsten und 
wesentlichsten Stoffe des Fleisches’*. 
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And a third medical man, Dr. Pappenheim, says: 


Das Salzen setzt den Nahrungsstoff des Fleisches erheblich herab, 
indem das Salz das Wasser aus demselben entzieht, mit diesem aber 
die grosse Menge der Phosphorsiure und des Kalis, beinahe alle 
Extractivstoffe, das lésliche Eiweiss und einen grossen Theil des 
Fleisches extrahirt’. 


Even the laws about slaughtering are by no means 
so hygienic and scientific as is commonly affirmed. 
The examination of the carcasses is often inadequate. 
Dr. Phillipson admitted that the distinguishing marks of 
“healthy” and “forbidden” laid down by the Rabbis can 
no longer hold water. In some directions they go too far, 
in others not far enough”. In any case, should a minister 
of religion decide when meat is or is not fit for human food, 
or a veterinary surgeon? The relegation of such questions 
to a minister as a part of his religious duties would be 
farcical were it not so intensely sad. Avs longa ; vita brevis. 
And it is with endless details about slaughtering and 
“mixtures,” and with pages on pages of casuistic dis- 
tinctions and difficulties, that the budding Rabbi has to 
fill his mind and occupy his time. The great thoughts 
and books of the world he has less leisure to learn and 
to read. 

Another point which Dr. Wiener presses home is indeed 
so glaring that little knowledge is needed for its making. 
In order that a Biblical authority may be found for the. 
Talmud’s amazing mass of dietary enactments, the plain 
words of Scripture have to be twisted and perverted 
beyond recognition. One wonders that any man who has 
learnt grammar and exegesis can still obey laws which 
have been devised on such a basis. 

Thus the odd custom to refrain from eating the “sinew 
of the hip,” the mention of which a redactor most unfor- 
tunately appends to the legend of Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel (its real origin must be sought in very different 
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connexions), is perverted by the Talmud into a law. 
This is done by mistranslating the words “ Therefore the 
Israelites eat not of the sinew of the hip unto this day” 
into “Therefore the Israelites must not eat of the sinew 
of the hip for ever.” Grammatically this is impossible; 
historically it is absurd. If the law-makers of the Penta- 
teuch had desired to turn the custom into a law they 
would have included it in their codes. The probable 
truth is that this was one of the popular superstitions 
which they refused to sanction or to incorporate. 

Again, the Pentateuch is urgent against the drinking 
of blood, and I have already indicated that it here adopts 
a widespread and hoary superstition. But it also partly 
reacts against superstition: for blood being very holy and 
taboo, it was drunk on various solemn occasions for magical 
and idolatrous purposes. In any case, however, what the 
codes forbid is the absolute drinking of blood; or again, 
the partaking of raw meat with the blood still in it. There 
is no thought of elaborately draining the meat of every 
particle of blood within it after the liquid blood has been 
removed. Nor is there any hint that the animal ought to 
be killed in one way rather than in another, in order that 
there may be a better chance that more blood may issue 
out of the meat, and less blood be left within it. Salting 
and Shechitah are pure figments and inventions of the 
Rabbis, without any Scriptural basis. What men in those 
ancient days either feared or desired to partake of was real 
liquid blood; and it is only this which the Bible forbids 
the use of, partly because it stands on the level of its time, 
and does regard the blood as holy, and partly because it 
stands above the level of its time, and seeks to prevent 
the idolatrous superstitions and ceremonies in which the 
drinking of blood played a central and prominent part. 

More amazing still is the absolute inversion and bouwle- 
versement which the Rabbis have made of the Biblical laws 
about Nevelah and Terefah. The Pentateuch says, as clearly 
as words can say it, first that the Israelites are not to eat an 
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animal which is found dead. That is Nevelah. Secondly, 
they are not to eat an animal which has been “torn” by 
a wild beast. That is Terefah. If you find a dead bird, 
e.g. quite whole and uninjured, you must not eat it; it has 
“died of itself’: it is “unclean.” That is Mevelah. If 
you find a dead bird with its feathers scattered around 
and the mark of a talon upon its breast, you must not 
eat it any the more. It has been torn by a bird of prey. 
That is Terefah. All this is perfectly clear, and none of 
us would desire to transgress so moderate and wholesome 
a law. 

The Talmud, however, absolutely inverts the whole 
thing, and turns two simple commands which need no 
explanation into a mountain of oppressive and trifling 
enactments. According to orthodox Judaism, an animal is 
Nevelah which has not been killed according to all the 
minute and multitudinous laws of the Shechitah; an animal 
is Terefah which, on examination, proves to be afflicted 
with any trace of a disease recognized as such, not by 
modern science but by mediaeval Rabbis! So wholly 
has the natural sense of the Scriptural words disappeared 
from the minds of the Talmudic authorities, that they 
positively allow an animal which is found dangerously ill, 
but is killed before its actual death, to be freely eaten. 
Only the very pious and the very scrupulous, they say, 
refrain from such food?! 

The Talmud asserts that God revealed to Moses all the 
rules of slaughtering animals. Now can anybody, I ask, 
in the year 1896, believe this? Does not the belief, or 
even the statement, verge close on the borders of irreverence 
and absurdity ? And how does the Talmud prove its point? 
In the Book of Deuteronomy the following passage occurs : 

When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he hath 
promised thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh, because thy soul 


longeth to eat flesh; thou mayest eat flesh, whatsoever thy soul 
lusteth after. If the place which the Lord thy God hath chosen 
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to put his name there be too far from thee, then thou shalt kill 
of thy herd and of thy flock, which the Lord hath given thee, as 
I have commanded thee, and thou shalt eat in thy gates whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after. Even as the roebuck and the hart is eaten, 
so thou shalt eat them: the unclean and the clean shall eat of them 
alike. Only be sure that thou eat not the blood: for the blood 
is the life; and thou mayest not eat the life with the flesh. Thou 
shalt not eat it; thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water. 
Thou shalt not eat it; that it may go well with thee, and with thy 
children after thee, when thou shalt do that which is right in the 
sight of the Lord. 


What do the italicized words “as I have commanded 
thee” mean? The answer is simple. The Deuteronomic 
code, which for the first time enjoined that sacrifices were 
only to be offered in one central place, namely, at Jerusalem, 
allowed, as a necessary sequence, that meat might be freely 
partaken of without a sacrifice. That was a great innova- 
tion. Men had been accustomed to eat venison without 
a sacrifice, but not mutton, kid or beef. Hence the words 
“as I have commanded thee” refer back to the previous 
permission or injunction to eat meat, just as if it were 
venison (“as of the roebuck and the hart”), without 
a sacrifice. They refer back to this: 


Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, 
whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, according to the blessing of the 
Lord thy God which he hath given thee: the unclean and the clean 
may eat thereof, as of the roebuck, and as of the hart. Only ye 
shall not eat the blood; ye shall pour it upon the earth as water, 


The Rabbis, however, evolve from these simple words, 
“ag I have commanded thee,” the singular interpretation 
that God had commanded Moses how animals were to be- 
slaughtered. “Thou shalt kill of thy herd as I have com- 
manded thee,” i.e. kill them according to the rules of 
Shechitah which I have already explained to thee! And 
this interpretation is, I believe, still solemnly maintained 
and supported by accredited representatives of orthodox 
Judaism. Once more: it would be ludicrous, if it were 
not so infinitely sad. Just as strained and as irrational 
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is the Talmudic elicitation of the worst and most restrictive 
of all their dietary laws—the prohibition of eating or 
cooking milk and meat together—out of the simple and 
direct command of the Pentateuch, ‘‘Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mothers milk.” Let the reader peruse 
Dr. Wiener’s book and judge for himself. 

The immense range and volume of the dietary discussions 
and laws in the Talmudic and Rabbinic literature are in 
themselves a mournful monument and evidence of human 
folly. How appositely does the learned Steinschneider 
speak of the endless printed matter devoted to this 
unedifying and unelevating subject, as of “a spiritual 
desert, in which occasional oases of acuteness displayed in 
technical distinctions and sub-distinctions alone reveal the 
indestructible power of thought.” What is the reason of 
it, he asks? I give the answer in his own pregnant German. 
It is as gentle and considerate as may be. 


Die Antwort liegt freilich ebenso nahe, dass jede einseitige Aus- 
spinnung des Gesetzes ohne sichtbaren Zusammenhang mit den 
innersten Triebfedern des Geistes und ohne den belebenden Hauch 
allgemeiner Cultur zu solchen Erscheinungen fiihre, wie sie die 
jiidische Halacha nicht allein, wenn auch im ziemlichem Umfange, 
aufzuweisen hat, entsprechend der durch dussere Schicksale ver- 
kiimmerten Bildung und dem inneren Drang nach geistiger Thi- 
tigkeit ”. 


Here is a philosophic excuse for these aridities in the 
past: but it is no longer valid for maintaining and studying » 
them now. “The five simple words of Scripture, bwan x 
wx Iona “3, have grown in the Talmud into twenty-eight 
folio pages. The Shulchan Aruch has expanded the com- 
mand into eleven sections and sixty-two sub-sections, not 
to mention the legion of other writers and of responsa upon 
this same subject*.” “The three words of Scripture, 
yooNn NP ABD, have become fifty-nine folio pages in the 
Talmud. Maimonides draws up a list of seventy kinds 
of Terefah alone, without including the kinds of Nevelah. 
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The writers on this subject are legion; a fruitful, or better 
a fearful productivity has been displayed upon the dietary 
laws in general, and upon Terefah and Nevelah in 
particular }.” 

Young men, in the few precious years that they can 
give to study, are still, in Jewish colleges and seminaries, 
made to devote many hours of the week to Halachic 
lore. Compare the curriculum of an orthodox Jewish 
seminary for ministers with the curriculum, for example, 
which young divinity students undergo in the Unitarian 
Training College at Oxford. Which gives the more time to 
the reading of great books that still help forward and 
onward the thought and action of man? Which has the 
more time to spare for philosophy, for sociology, for the 
history of human thought and human civilization? Or 
will Tractate Chullin do a man more good than Lecky’s 
Morals? will Maimonides’ Hilchoth Shechita be better for 
him than Spinoza’s Hthics or Mill’s Political Economy? Is 
it not hard that the students’ time in the seminary should 
be largely occupied with a philosophy that is obsolete and 
sterile, and with laws that are childish and unedifying ? 
It is all very well to boast that the methods of modern 
science are now applied to Jewish lore. But if the lore 
be often ethically and spiritually valueless, no degree of 
scientific application or of trained pedagogic imparting will 
make it educationally profitable. The will and the soul, 
and in the higher sense, the mind are alike starved. Instead 
of bread, the young and healthy appetite is offered a stone. 

Dr. Wiener does not scruple to point out that to the 
minute observation of the dietary laws there are, at any 
rate in Western Europe, grave ethical and religious dangers 
attached. 

The German proverb is only too true, he says, in regard 
to religion as to other things: Im engen Kreis verengert 
sich der Sinn. “If average persons lay great weight on 
trivialities, the capacity to appreciate great truths or to 
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realize the great purposes of life fades away. Superficiality, 
mechanical observance, and an hypocrisy, which is real 
though often unconscious, gradually overmaster them 1G 

Moreover, the danger against which the prophets pro- 
tested so loudly must always exist so long as human nature 
is what it is. A scrupulous observance of dietary laws, 
and of other laws of similar kind, will always tend to be 
regarded by the average man as equivalent to religion. 
What does the word fromm mean in orthodox circles? 
It means a kosher household, a double or triple set of 
dishes, and so on. Is not this an instance of the degrada- 
tion of words which might have been included by Arch- 
bishop Trench in his famous little study ? 

Zu welcher Carrikatur, exclaims the dear old Rabbi, 
wird doch unser herrliches Judenthum durch die spdtere 
Form und seliggesprochene ausgedehnteste Ktichen-Frém- 
migket und Heiligkert !? 

Dr. Wiener is especially emphatic upon the evil effects 
of the dietary laws on the character of Jewish women 
of the middle and lower classes. I quote his words, which 
are spoken from experience, in the original German: 

Wahrlich, nicht blos die unnéthigen, zwecklosen Entbehrungen 
und kleinen Quilereien bedauern und beklagen wir, es erfiillt uns 
noch mehr mit Unmuth, mit Schmerz, der Umstand, dass diese 
minutidsen Uebungen einen kleinlichen Geist erzeugen, bei dem 
weiblichen, ohnehin zum Kleinlichen geneigten Geschlecht einen 
hdheren Gesichtskreis verschliessen; dieses fortwihrende Rechnen 
mit so kleinlichen Faktoren, die fiir Grundpfeiler der Religion aus- 
gegeben werden, verédet das Gemiith und lasst héhere Gedanken 
nicht aufkommen. Mittelmissige Naturen leiden Einbusse an idealem 
und ethischem Gehalt durch diese unerquickliche, minutidse Kiichen- 
religiositat; sie glaubten und glauben noch heute, der gewissen- 
haften Austibung mancher weit wichtigeren Riten, ja, vielleicht 
gar der sittlichen Pflichten weit weniger obliegen zu miissen, weil 
sie betreffs vieler ceremonieller Observanzen, speciell der Speisegesetze, 
eine peinliche Scrupulositét an den Tag legen. Den schidlichen 
Einfluss dieser unniitzen, belastigenden, tibertriebenen, minutidsen 
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Observanzen muss auch das blédeste Auge erkennen in der Praxis 
unserer Frauen beziiglich des Pessachrituals: wie geht da in ihnen 
die ganze, grosse herrliche Idee der Befreiung von Agyptischer 
Knechtschaft so ganz unter! Da besuchen viele Frauen wihrend 
der ganzen Pessachzeit kein Gotteshaus, da wird Gebet, Andacht, 
Belehrung ganz hintenangesetzt, weil ja zu Haus strenge Wacht 
gehalten werden miisse, dass nur ja kein Atom des fingirten Chamez 
in die Kiiche komme. So machen sie denn das Nebensiichliche 
zur Hauptsache, diese aber—kaum zur Nebensache!. 


To a practical religious evil, which is directly due to 
the dietary laws, Dr. Wiener also calls attention. His 
words are, I believe, applicable not only to Germany but 
also to Great Britain. 

“The maintenance of a special butcher (who is, moreover, 
often wholly uncultivated, and causes the mockery and 
contempt of Christians) prevents the appointment, in poor 
communities, of an educated religious teacher.’ And this 
butcher is, in such cases, the religious minister of the 
community. Can it be wondered at if Christians find it 
difficult to understand that persons whose religion compels 
them to maintain such officials, either are or want to be 
real Europeans? Dr. Wiener adds: 

In Folge der rabbinischen Casuistik, die weder auf biblischem 
Grunde beruht, noch irgend einem guten Zwecke dient, ist der 
Schachter, oft ein naturalisirter polnischer Ignorant, der wichtigste 
Gemeindebeamte geworden, dem, wenn Interessen collidiren oder 
nur tiber geringe Mittel verfiigt werden kann, Alles und jeder 
Andere zu weichen hat. Daher denn der ungentigende und ver- 
wilderte Religionsunterricht dex Jugend und der geist- und gemtith- 
lose Schlendrian des Gottesdienstes in allen unbemittelten Gemein- 
den—abgesehen von der Missachtung und dem Hohn, den ein 
Schachter, der nur zu schichten versteht, auf sich selbst und auf 
Juden und auf Judenthum ladet ”. 


And here we pass to another very important point: the 
influence of the dietary laws upon the relation of Judaism 
to the outer world. 

At present if any attempt is made within the Jewish 
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community to bring to light a religious evil, if any 
attempt is made to urge reform and progress, we are at 
once met by the rejoinder: “Hush! In the face of anti- 
Semitism, not a word must be said which could imply 
that all the Jews are not perfectly united, not a word 
which could imply that official Judaism has any shadow 
of fault; every existing custom and rite must be defended 
and justified, and no grain of evil must be admitted 
to inhere in it.’ Any amount of laxity and indifference 
is of less consequence: every decade the number of those 
increases who, partly for lack of a religion which is in 
full accordance with the other aspects and sides of their 
mental, moral, and spiritual lives, drop off from active 
participation in communal work, and cease to have any 
true religion whatever. It is all of minor consequence 
to the one supreme end of “crying Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace,’ of ignoring and denying “the hurt of 
the daughter of their people.” 

But though this organized arrangement of silence serves 
the turn of the hyper-orthodox and neo-orthodox party, 
while, as Dr. Wiener complains, we, who yearn for a liberal 
and progressive Judaism, inwardly and outwardly in ac- 
cordance with our deepest convictions and ideas, bear 
the loss and the discredit, there would be far less ground 
of complaint if the end held out to us were really gained. 
And yet the policy of silence and stagnation, on the plea 
of putting no additional weapon in the reckless hands of 
anti-Semitism, though it has won over many who would 
otherwise be opposed to it, does actual harm to our 
position in the big outer world beyond our pale. No anti- 
Semite was ever converted from his anti-Semitism by the 
inspiring spectacle of Jewish orthodoxy, neglected in deed 
but maintained in word. On the contrary. Nothing suits 
his turn better than that the Jews should consist of two 
classes only; first, the very orthodox, whose religion is 
Asiatic and not European, secondly, the indifferentists who 
have no religion at all. Reform Judaism is a thorn in 
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his flesh. For without it he can argue: the Jews are 
a people who either refuse to eat with us and pray for their 
restoration to Palestine, or who are arch-materialists with- 
out belief in the soul or in God. Dr. Wiener rightly 
maintains that with the exception of the Jewish method 
of slaughtering, the anti-Semite desires nothing better than 
that the Jews should differ in all their rites and usages 
as much as possible from their Christian fellow-citizens. 
The greater the difference, the more complete the marking 
off of Jew from Gentile, the better and more evident his 
case }. 

But not every Gentile critic of Judaism is an anti- 
Semite. Jews are far too ready to assume that this is 
the case. It is pleasant to avoid the unpleasant task of 
trying to find out whether there is any truth in any Gentile 
criticism, and it is so easy. Rishuss, anti-Semitism, we 
say, and the thing is done. But though the method be 
easy, lt is perilous. 

Dr. Wiener, for example, points out that, more than 
perhaps any other of the dietary laws, the prohibition of 
cooking or eating milk and meat together provokes the 
satire and sarcasm of outsiders. He adds: “ Ein Volk wird 
zum Theil nach dem innern Gehalte seiner religidsen Verord- 
nungen und Riten beurtheilt und geschatzt*.” John Spencer 
was, as he says, no anti-Semite, when he wrote on the 
milk and meat regulation: quin et eo stultitiae deventum 
est hodie, quod vasa duplicia, altera ad carnes, altera ad 
cibos lactarios, coguendos comparent: cultros duos, unum 
ad carnem, alterwm ad caseum, scindendum deferant. 
Duo etiam in mensa salina habere solent, ne carnes et 
lacticinia uno eodemque sale condiantur: duo etiam pro 
utrisque mantilia, notis aut literis distinctis inscripta, 
ne ab incautis permisceantur®. 


Pee corns eae Os 
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In his remarkable work on Ethics, Prof. Paulsen, who 
seems somehow to touch upon everything in the world 
(and usually to illumine it), also touches upon the Jews. 
I do not think that he is an anti-Semite. On the other 
hand, I do not think that whatever he has said is true. 
But I do say that the conditions which he appends to his 
claim of complete civil and political rights for the Jews 
deserve the deepest and fullest consideration. They may 
sting, but at all events they open the eyes. They let us 
see ourselves as others see us, and the others are not 
necessarily our foes. Still more are they worthy of our 
consideration if a lingering remnant of the old prophetic 
desire still exists among us, that Judaism should exercise 
any influence whatever upon humanity at large. 


Zu fordern wird allerdings sein, dass wer als Gleichberechtigter 
angesehen werden will, sich auch ganz auf den Boden des Gemein- 
schaftlebens stellt ; wer von Religionswegen gehindert ist, mit Andern 
zu Tische zu sitzen oder in der Schule am Sonnabend die Feder 
anzurtihren, der schliesst sich selber aus, und es ist théricht, unter 
dem Titel der Toleranz solche anmassliche Abschlessung gelten 
zu lassen, und dass eine Religion, zu deren Wesen eine bestimmte 
Verstiimmelung des Korpers oder eine besondere Form der Tétung 
des Schlachttiers gehért, Gleichstellung mit der Religion zivilisierter 
Volker beansprucht und durchsetzt, ist auch eine seltsame Thatsache. 
Wer durch solche Dinge sich selber ausserhalb stellt, der darf sich 
nicht beklagen, wenn er draussen bleibt; wer aber entschlossen ist, 
sich der ganzen Lebensgemeinschaft des Volks anzuschliessen, dem 
soll seine Herkunft und seine religiése Uberzeugung kein Hinderniss 
sein ', 


1 Paulsen, System der Ethik, vol. II, p. 493. The attitude towards the 
Jewish ohservance of Saturday seems to me unnecessarily severe. There is 
nothing ‘‘oriental” in the observance of the sabbath. But here again 
it is Jewish orthodoxy which is partly at fault. For from the orthodox 
point of view the objection is not so much to attendance at school in 
general, as to the act of writing when there. When I was at Oxford, 
some of my orthodox Jewish contemporaries would attend lectures and 
read their Demosthenes and Cicero on Saturday, only they would take 
and make no notes. It was this letter worship which their Christian 
fellow-students failed to understand. 
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Dr. Wiener, on the Jewish side, says somewhat to the 
same effect. 

“Separation and isolation were the watchwords of the 
Middle Ages. The motto for the present time must be 
union and attachment. And, therefore, so far as they 
are not based upon the pure and clear doctrine of Judaism, 
all those partition walls and boundary lines must be re- 
moved which prevent a close and sympathetic union with 
our fellow-citizens of other creeds!.” 

Isolation and separation in matters of food and drink 
are especially calculated, says Dr. Wiener, to make the 
Jews disliked and misunderstood. 


Exclusiveness on one side leads to exclusiveness on the other. 
It is right and proper to endure mockery, misery, and even death, 
for the sake of God, the truth, and our country. But to ascribe 
a great importance to immaterial rites, and by their eccentric obser- 
vance to isolate oneself, and thereby to provoke dislike and intoler- 
ance, is neither religious nor rational ”. 


What a wise, and clear-eyed octogenarian he was! And 
if we think of the past as well as of the present, we shall, 
I think, also see his wisdom in the following: 


Mixed marriages and conversions will take place whether the 
dietary laws are observed or not. Das Herz. der Ehrgeiz, die Eitel- 
keit, die Gewinnsucht, der Schwachmuth, die Feigheit lassen sich 
nicht vom rituellen Kiichenzettel beherrschen °. 


Is there any hope that in the Jewish communities of 
western Europe the dietary laws of the Talmud may be 
formally and authoritatively abolished? Dr. Wiener urges 
that to expect the Rabbis themselves to move is out of 
the question. They are either too conservative or too 
nervous. Can then nothing be done? Are we simply to 
see, decade after decade, a larger and larger proportion 
of educated Jews openly violating laws which are still 
supposed to be an inherent part of their religion, and which 
all their religious teachers unanimously obey? Is it to 
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become more and more impossible because of the yoke 
of the dietary laws for any educated person to become 
a Jewish minister? Nothing is so likely to make people 
drop away from Judaism altogether as the assumption that 
it is largely made up of a number of obsolete customs, 
which no “man of the world” can possibly obey. As to 
any influence of Judaism upon the outer world, any active 
witnessing to God, that is impossible, so long as its pure 
doctrine is overshadowed and overcrusted by a mass of 
oriental, restrictive, and in their origin superstitious obser- 
vances. 

Dr. Wiener believed that the only possible remedy would 
be a synod called together by a number of intelligent lay- 
men, to which the Rabbis would then also be invited’. 
Is the idea purely visionary? It is not religion or reli- 
giousness which would prevent its accomplishment. No; 
it is a mixture of indifferenee, apathy, laziness and timidity. 
And so Judaism languishes, and the hour of its purification 
is dangerously delayed. 

But, perhaps, it will be argued that there is a restraining 
motive at work to which I have been wilfully blind. 
Many persons who openly disobey the dietary laws of 
the Talmud, and perhaps even some persons who disobey 
the dietary laws of the Pentateuch (especially as to fat), 
will nevertheless disapprove of this article. They will 
use what Daniel Deronda so aptly called the logic of the 
roasting-jack, that must go on to the last turn, when it 
has been once wound up. They will say, if you once 
formally allow any rite to be repealed or abolished, you 
will set the fatal jack in motion, and every distinguishing 
characteristic of Judaism will gradually be destroyed. It 
is the thin edge of the wedge. This argument seems to 
me to show a lack of faith in Judaism and in God. It 
assumes in the first place that what is characteristic of Juda- 
ism is just that part of it which is separative, oriental, 
ritualistic. It makes Judaism a fetish, as if there were 


* P. 481. 
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any good in the preservation of it apart from its religious 
and ethical truths, or over and above them. It seems 
to assume that there is some reason and value in the 
existence of Judaism outside and beyond the diffusion 
through the world of its essential doctrines. As if Judaism 
were a sort of family or archaeological curiosity that must 
be preserved in the world’s museum of religious oddities! 
But there is still worse behind. 

The argument holds that Judaism is so feeble and 
flaccid a religion that it can only be kept together by 
a large integument of ritualistic and unspiritual customs 
in direct and pointed opposition to the social instincts 
and ethical feelings of its educated adherents and of the 
outer world. It assumes that Judaism needs the crutch 
of oriental customs, wholly out of touch and out of keeping 
with our Western civilization. It assumes, therefore, that 
Judaism can never take its place as a European or uni- 
versal religion. The argument is, therefore, a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

And, finally, the argument, though meant to be religious, 
betrays a want of faith in God. If God be the God of 
truth, can he be served by the propagation and main- 
tenance of error? If God has entrusted Judaism with 
a certain work to do, need we fear that he will be unable 
to accomplish his purpcse? It is for us to make Judaism 
as true and pure and serviceable as we can; it is for God 
to preserve it. If it has no more work to do, the object 
of its life is ended. But if it have, it is our duty to make 
it as fitted for that work as possible. Beyond that it is 
not ours to go. The future we commit to God. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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YEDAYA BEDARESI, 
A FourTEENTH CENTURY HEBREW POET AND PHILOSOPHER. 


THE year 1306 enjoys a terrible notoriety in the annals 
of the Jews of France. At the beginning of that year, 
Philip IV, surnamed Le Bel, issued an edict of expulsion 
against all the Jews living in any of his dominions. The 
edict practically confiscated all the property of the French 
Jews, and its terms were so rigorous that any Israelite 
found on French soil after a certain short space of time 
became liable to the penalty of death. Philip’s mandate 
was promptly executed by the royal officers, and some 
100,000 Jews were mercilessly driven out from their native 
land—a land in which their fathers had already resided 
long before Christianity had become the dominant religion 
there. In consequence of this expulsion, several far-famed 
Jewish seats of learning that had long been established in 
various French towns, such as those of Beziers, Liinel, and 
Montpellier, ceased to exist, since masters and pupils 
became, like the rest of their unhappy co-religionists, 
weary wanderers and fugitives. One of these was Yedaya 
En-Bonet ben Abraham Bedaresi, the object of the present 
essay. 

Yedaya, known also under the poetical pseudonym of 
Penini, has left no documentary evidence concerning the 
incidents of his life. The best biography, however, of 
a man like Yedaya is undoubtedly that which is found in 
his own works. Biographical material from such a source 
is, however, liable to vary with the judgment of the critic. 
Thus there is some diversity of opinion among bibliogra- 
phers as to the exact date of Yedaya’s birth, for while 
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Bartolocci, Wolf, and de Rossi assert that he was born in 
1298, Steinschneider and Neubauer put the year of his 
birth between 1255 and 1260, without, however, attempting 
to fix the year of his death. Graetz, again, maintains that 
Yedaya was born in 1280, and died about 1340, and that 
his birth-place was Beziers, and not Barcelona, as some 
bibliographers assert}. The only indisputable fact in 
connexion with Yedaya’s early education is this, that he 
entered the school of Rabbi Meshullam of Beziers when 
he was fifteen years old. 

From Yedaya’s numerous and multifarious writings it is 
obvious that he was a philosopher and a moralist, a tal- 
mudical scholar and an expert in medicine, and above all, 
a clever writer of Hebrew prose and poetry. It is chiefly 
to his latter capacity that Yedaya owes his prominent 
position among the Jewish savants of the Middle Ages, and 
for that reason special attention will have to be paid in the 
course of this essay to his chef Wewvre, entitled ny nna, 
or The Examination of the World. It is true that Graetz 
finds fault with this poetical composition, of which he 
thinks that it has the appearance “ of empty grandiloquence 
and artificiality.’ But, on the other hand, Munk, in his 
Melanges, p. 495, and Buxtorf, in his Bebliotheca Rabbinica, 
speak very highly of Yedaya’s poetical talent, and the 
latter calls The Examination of the World an excellent 
literary production. And indeed, the same opinion will 
be shared by all those readers of the ny n»na who, like 
Munk and Buxtorf, are not prejudiced against it on the 
ground that its style is not so pure, elegant, and clear 
as that met with in some of the writings of the most 
prominent representatives of the so-called Spanish and 
Italian schools of Hebrew poetry. In fact, the little book 
in question has always enjoyed an extraordinary popularity 
among the Jews; and it is astonishing to notice the com- 
paratively large number of manuscripts of the original, 


2 Comp. Graetz’s Gesch. d. J., VII, p. 277: 
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and of the commentaries on it, which are to be found in 
various libraries. In addition to this, it may also be 
mentioned that the same book has passed through more 
than forty-four editions, issued with or without com- 
mentaries at various times and in various countries. and 
has been frequently translated into German, as well as 
into Jargon, once into Latin, English, French, Italian, and 
Polish. It is interesting to note that the eleventh and 
twelfth chapters of one of the German editions, issued at 
Prague in 1795, by Moses Kunitz, were rendered into 
German by Moses Mendelssohn; and that the French 
translation, published at Paris in 1629, by Ph. d’Aquin, 
was dedicated to Cardinal Richelieu. The English version, 
which appeared in London in 1806, was inscribed by its 
author, Rabbi Tobias Goodman, to “The Most Reverend 
Solomon Hirschell, Presiding Rabbi of the German Jews”; 
and the Latin one, which has for its title, Hxamen mundi, 
R. J. Bedreshitae, latina interpretatione, was done by 
A. Uchtman, and issued at Leyden in 1650. 

It is curious to notice that the editor of the first of the 
forty-four known editions of the ody nxna, printed, as some 
bibliographers think, at Mantua between 1476 and 1480, 
was a lady called Estellina, the wife of a certain Abraham 
Conath. She was assisted in her task by Jacob Levy, of 
Tarascon. The last known edition of the book under 
notice, or rather the greater part of it, was published only 
a few years ago by Dr. Harkavy, of St. Petersburg, from 
a MS. in his possession. Dr. Harkavy is also the owner 
of a hitherto unpublished commentary on the same book, 
composed in 1508 by Isaac Moncon, of Reggio. In some 
prefatory lines, the author states that he was induced to 
write his commentary because he had noticed that many 
Jewish young men in his country were in the habit of 
learning the original by heart, without knowing anything 
about its contents', This curious remark still holds good 
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in its application to the mode in vogue in Russia and 
Poland, where parts of the Hebrew Bible are often learnt 
by heart by the Jewish youth in a mechanical manner, 
whilst their contents remain unknown to the learners. 
Yet there is something to praise in the method. The 
young may easily commit to memory passages which they 
will subsequently understand, and thus their minds may 
be stored with fine thoughts. In truth, all systems of 
education proceed on these lines. But the method is 
undoubtedly a dangerous one. 

As regards the style and composition of the ody %n3, 
which seems to have been composed by Yedaya after the 
expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306, it must be 
admitted at the outset that the general reader will not find 
them quite in harmony with his modern taste. Already 
de Sacy, in his Magasin encyclopédique, III, p. 321, censures 
the author of that book for his employing therein certain 
Biblical phrases in a different sense from that which they 
bear in the Bible. But he readily admits that the Church 
fathers during the Middle Ages, and certain Arabic writers, 
have, at all times, taken the same liberties respectively 
with the Scriptures and the Koran. The finest of the 
Spanish-Jewish poets, not excluding Ibn Gebirol himself, 
allowed themselves the same license; while Charizi often 
derives his whole point from the witty misuse of a familiar 
Biblical phrase. Despite this defect, it cannot be denied 
that the Bechinath Olam possesses a peculiar charm of its 
own. This will easily be detected by those readers who, 
being well versed both in the Hebrew Bible and in the 
Midrash and the Talmud, cannot fail to appreciate the art 
with which Biblical phrases, used with an occasional 
striking play on words, are composed into a mosaic. 

Take, for instance, the following few sentences which 
occur in Chapter IX!: “By no means let thy pride in 
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possessing wealth be of long duration, for at any moment 
may a blast come from God, which will scatter and disperse 
all thy treasures. Then will vanish as nought the fifty 
thousand ducats for which thou hast bartered thy soul, and 
thy former honour and glory will likewise depart at the 
sudden reverse of thy fortune. Or a fire may come down 
from heaven, and devour thee along with thy five myriads 
of ducats.” Here it will at once be seen how cleverly the 
author uses fur his own purpose certain phrases found in 
the second chapter of 2 Kings, in connexion with the prophet 
Elijah, and how striking the play on the word won is. 

As this peculiar mode of composition is a marked feature 
in the whole phy “na, a few more examples, having, how- 
ever, a somewhat different form, may be given here for the 
sake of illustration. In Chapter IV we read as follows!: 


“Thy longings in sooth are but passion and lust, 
Thy strength sinks asunder like crumbling light dust; 
Thy treasures, like thorns, are surrounded with stings, 
And thy most lovely possessions but worthless things. 
Thy pride is enkindled like flames in the night, 
Thy riches, like insects, soon hasten their flight.” 


And again, in Chapter XI, the author gives the following 
description of the four seasons of the year ?: 


“The lovely Spring gives me no peace, 

For constant cares disturb my ease. 

The Summer, too, is full of pain, 

Its glow and heat are but my bane. 
The Autumn has no charms for me, 
From cold and ills I ne’er am free. 
When Winter brings its snow and frost, 
Oh, then I am undone and lost.” 
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Another conspicuous feature of the o>iy 2 is its frequent 
use of poetical metaphors, which the author employs with 
great aptitude and force. The eighth chapter of the book 
in question, beginning with the words Ayr O° Sonn, may 
fitly serve as an illustration of this, and the following free 
English translation of it will afford the reader at the same 
time an insight into the general contents of the whole poem. 
It runs as follows: 

“The world is as a boisterous sea of immense depth and 
width, and Time forms a fragile bridge built over it. The 
upper end thereof is fastened to the ground by means of 
weak ropes, and its lower end leads to a place which 
is shone upon by the rays of the divine light, emanating 
from God's majesty. The breadth of the bridge is but one 
short span, and has no lattice work to afford protection 
from falling over it. Over this narrow path thou, O son 
of man, art compelled constantly to go, and notwithstanding 
all thy might and glory, thou canst not turn either to the 
right or to the left. Now, threatened as thou art on both 
sides with death and destruction, how canst thou sustain 
thy ordinary courage, and how can thy hands remain firm ? 
In vain dost thou pride thyself on the possession of vast 
treasures obtained by thee by vileness and wickedness ; 
for of what avail are they to thee when the sea rises, and 
rages, and foams, thus threatening to wreck the little hut 
wherein thou livest [meaning the body]? Canst thou boast 
to be able to calm and subdue its powerful waves, or willest 
thou try to fight against them? Intoxicated with the wine 
of thy vanity, thou art pushed hither and thither, until 
thou sinkest into the mighty abyss; and tossed about from 
deep to deep, thou wilt at last submerge into the foaming 
surge, and no one will bring thee up to life again.” 

The ninth and eleventh chapters of the phy “na contain 
some passages which refer to the author’s own sufferings, 
caused to him by the aforementioned expulsion of the Jews 
from France, and to the cowardice displayed on that 
occasion by some wealthy French Jews, who, in order to 
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be permitted to remain in the country, and to retain their 
earthly possessions, had embraced Christianity. How 
shamefully these renegades behaved in the face of the 
great calamity which had befallen their French co-reli- 
gionists may be seen from the following passages, which 
occur in Chapter XI. They run thus’: 


“What care they for those gloomy envoys of fate? 
They dance all the night, and they rise very late. 
Feasting they love, and high play and flirtation, 
And laughter, and pleasure, and wild dissipation. 
They look upon evil, of whatever sort, 

As a mirth-causing jest, and an innocent sport.” 


These few extracts from the nby “n2, together with the 
above-given English translation of its eighth chapter, may 
suffice to convey an idea of the style and contents of the 
whole book. The latter has certainly several faults, which 
chiefly consist in the frequent use the author makes therein 
of Chaldaic and Aramaic words and phrases, a proper 
translation of which is almost impossible. Yet, on the 
whole, this little poetical composition of Yedaya deserves, 
for the sake of its many peculiarities, that honourable 
position which has been accorded to it by general consent 
in the wide domain of Hebrew literature. 

Another small treatise, composed by the same author 
when he was eighteen years old, is one that bears the title 
of D°D35 Syyby and has for its subject “The Defence of. 
Women.” ‘Till about ten years ago it only existed as 
a unique MS. in the Bodleian Library; but Dr. Neubauer 
published it for the first time in the Jubelschrift (Berlin, 
1888), issued by some friends of Zunz on the occasion of 
his celebrating his ninetieth birthday, under the title of 
nwa ams (The Women’s Friend), This title is more appro- 
priate than the one it originally bore, for the simple reason 
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that the treatise in question was evidently written by 
Yedaya in opposition to another composed, in 1208, by the 
physician, Judah ben Sabbatai, under the title of nw) sw 
(The Woman-hater), in which the author's strong aversion 
to the fair sex is clearly put forth. The ow) amx, which 
Yedaya dedicated to two friends of his, viz. to Meir and 
Judah, the sons of Don Solomon Del Infanz, is written 
in rhymed prose, intermixed with a few short verses. Its 
style is rather heavy, and all that can be gathered from 
its subject-matter is this, that a certain king, called Cushan 
Rishataim, a great woman-hater, did once wage war against 
an army composed of the friends of the fair sex, and led on 
by a general named Seria. The latter ultimately defeated 
the king and his hostile troops, and, out of gratitude for 
his great victory, he himself was proclaimed king by his 
followers. Under his reign, a new and happy era opens 
for women in general, who are then wooed, and married, 
and loved more dearly than ever before, and wedded life 
is everywhere declared to be the most desirable state in 
existence. The oO”) ams closes with the description of 
the appearance of Judah ben Sabbatai’s ghost on earth, 
and of how it agrees with all Yedaya’s statements made 
there, with the exception of one. Every man, the ghost 
declares, ought certainly to marry once; but it would be 
the height of folly on his part if he were to enter again 
upon the matrimonial state, after his first marriage had 
turned out a failure. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the same controversy 
about the merits and demerits of the married state was 
still carried on in the sixteenth century among some 
learned Jewish writers in Italy. Among these are most 
conspicuous: Jacob of Fano, who in his poem O27 by 
(The Shields of the Mighty), makes a strong attack on 
women, and Judah Sommo, of Portaleone, who in his 
treatise, Dw) 310 (The Women’s Protector), which exists as 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library, presents himself as a 
champion of women. To these writers may be added 
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Messer Leon (flourished at Mantua at the end of the 
fifteenth century), who, in a commentary of his on the 
thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, seizes the opportunity of 
eulogizing the female sex in general, and a few specially 
named women in particular. Among these be also men- 
tions Laura, the lady-love of the poet Petrarch; and it is 
interesting to notice the trouble which the author takes 
in that commentary to prove that Laura was by no means 
a myth, as some writers on Petrarch consider her, but that 
she really existed in person, and was greatly distinguished 
by her exquisite beauty and grace. 

Resuming now our review of Yedaya’s literary com- 
positions, especially of those he wrote when he was still 
very young, we have to refer to a Hebrew hymn of his, 
well known under the title of joon nwpa, the formal 
characteristic of which is this, that each word of it begins 
with the letter mem (»). Bartolocci, in his Bubliotheca 
Rabbinica, III, p. 7, gives the same hymn the title of 
pw> arnn (Praise of God). This seems to have been 
Yedaya’s first literary attempt, as it is generally assumed 
that it was composed by him at the age of fourteen. His 
father, Abraham, himself a writer of Hebrew verses of 
inferior quality, was so delighted with his son’s hymn, that 
he sang its praises in a short Hebrew quatrain. Although 
from a literary point of view, the Supplication of the 
Memmin has little to recommend it, it has passed through - 
fifteen editions, and has frequently been translated into 
German, and once also into Latin by Hil. Prache, who 
published his translation at Leipsic in 1662. 

Another short composition belonging to an early period 
in Yedaya’s life is his ban rap (Lhe Book of Paradise), 
which was composed by him at the age of seventeen, and 
appeared for the first time in print at Constantinople in 
1517. It is divided into four chapters, each of which has 
a different heading, while the fourth chapter is again sub- 
divided into four sections. The principal subjects discussed 
in these chapters are (a) The worship of God ; (b) Friendship 
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and Enmity; (c) The Lack of Stability in the World ; and 
(d) The Desirability of studying Science after the usual 
Devotions. From this it will be seen that Yedaya had 
already in early life displayed a taste for writing on moral, 
ethical, and philosophical themes; but this early taste was 
greatly developed in him at a later period of his life. 
After having reached his manhood, he wrote several other 
treatises of a similar description, each of which will be 
briefly noticed here. 

I. ann pwe (The Golden Tongue). This forms part of 
a commentary (existing as a MS.) on the Agada and the 
Midrashim, and was first printed at Venice in 1599. 

2. A MS. bearing the inscription: wma) max nodD wip 
pon nyux (Commentary on the Ethics of the Futhers, and 
on the Agadoth in the Talmud). 

3. mbyonan mux (An Apologetical Letter). This well- 
known and often-quoted letter was addressed by Yedaya 
to Rabbi Solomon ben Adereth (&”2¥7), on the occasion of 
his publicly censuring the Jewish communities of the 
Provence for their occupying themselves with scientific 
studies. There a passage occurs, which throws some light 
on the author’s own enlightened ideas in reference to the 
same subject. It runs as follows: “ We cannot give up 
science ; it is as the breath of our nostrils. Even if Joshua 
would appear and forbid it, we would not obey him; for 
we have a warranty who outweighs them all, viz. Maimuni, 
who recommended it, and impressed it upon us. We are 
ready to set our goods, our children, and our lives at stake 
for at 

4. A Liturgical Poem. It is composed of a number of 
words, each of which begins with the letter aleph (x), and 
refers, according to Graetz?, to the sufferings endured by 
the French Jews banished from France in 1306. 

5. A Treatise on Medicine, based on a similar work 
composed by the Jewish philosopher, Ibn-Sina. 


1 Comp. Miss Liéwy’s translation of Graetz’s Gesch. d. J., 1V, p. 47. 
2 Gesch. d, J., VII, p. 269. 
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6. nytn and (A Treatise on Intellect). This is also based 
on another book treating of a kindred subject, and bearing 
the inscription mbswvom 93wn Bd, the author of which is 
Al-Fabri. A Latin translation of the latter treatise exists 
under the title of De Intellectu et Intellecto, Venice, 1595. 

7. ronan Sowa mytn (Opinions on Material Intellect). 

8. Jbnnn w2ANA ANNA is a philosophical treatise on the 
movements of bodies, and has been quoted by Ibn-Habib 
under the title of 7345 ‘257 And. 

g. nvoxynnan ano (Treatise on Consolidation). 

10. Is a MS. without any title; but judging from its 
contents, it seems to correspond with the ny Nn WyA ED, 
once quoted by the same Ibn-Habib. 

11. mop 1299 (The Desert of Kedemoth). This is a 
commentary on the twenty-five propositions placed by 
Maimonides at the beginning of the tenth chapter of his 
p12) AND. 

12. Is a Hebrew poem, having for its subject the thirteen 
articles as arranged by Maimonides. 

The authorship of the following four compositions is also 
attributed to Yedaya: 

1. A Divan, compiled by a member of the family of 
Bedaresi, and that member is, according to Luzzatto, no 
other but Yedaya. 

2. Jon wyo (The Pleasures of a King) is a short treatise 
on the game of chess, and has several times appeared in 
print. . 

3. Wolf, in his Bibliotheca Rabbinica, I, p. 403, attributes 
to Yedaya the authorship of a commentary on another 
commentary written by Abraham Ibn Ezra on the Book 
of Genesis, the former of which exists as a MS. in a Paris 
library. 

4. mawnn nus (A Letter of Response). This letter, which 
was published by Dr. Berliner in 1888, and copies of which 
are found in various MSS., is attributed to Yedaya by 
Bartolocci and de Rossi. 

From all hitherto said about Yedaya and his multifarious 
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writings, it will be seen that he fully deserves the recogni- 
tion accorded to him by several biographers. Indeed, his 
name will always be honourably mentioned among the host 
of other Jewish savants living during the Middle Ages, 
who, often as exiles and fugitives, and amidst all kinds of 
sufferings and deprivations, did not neglect their habitual 
researches into almost every domain of mental culture. 
Nay, in spite of the many obstacles Yedaya must have 
met with in his daily occupation, he found leisure to 
enrich Hebrew literature with a number of works which 
are even now read with some pleasure and advantage. 


J. CHOTZNER. 
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THE BURNING OF THE LAW. 


(Fy Rabbi Meir of Ruttenberg, Teacher of Rabbenw Asher, 
5046 = 1285.) 


Ask, is it well, O thou consumed of fire, 
With those that mourn for thee, 

That yearn to tread thy courts, that sore desire 
Thy sanctuary ; 


That panting for thy land’s sweet dust', are grieved, 
And sorrow in their souls; 

And by the flames of wasting fire bereaved, 
Mourn for thy scrolls ; 


That grope in shadow of unbroken night, 
Waiting the day to see, 

Which oer them yet shall cast a radiance bright, 
And over thee ? 


Ask of the welfare of the man of woe, 
With breaking heart, in vain 

Lamenting ever for thine overthrow, 
And for thy pain ; 


Of him that crieth as the jackals ery, 
As owls their moaning make, 
Proclaiming bitter wailing far and nigh; 
Yea, for thy sake. 
And thou revealed amid a heav’nly fire, 
By earthly fire consumed! 
Say how the foe unscorched escaped the pyre 
Thy flames illumed! 


* Amos ii, 7. 
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How long shalt thou that art at ease abide 
In peace unknown to woe, 

While o’er my flowers, humbled from their pride, 
Thy nettles grow?? 


Thou sittest high exalted, lofty foe! 
To judge the sons of God; 

With judgments stern thou bringest them down low 
Beneath thy rod. 


Yea more, to burn the Law thou dared’st decree, 
God’s word to banish hence: 

Then blessed he who shall award to thee, 
Thy recompense *! 


Was it for this, thou Law, my Rock of old 
Gave thee with flames begirt, 

That in thine after days should fire seize hold 
Upon thy skirt? 


O Sinai! was it then for this God chose 
Thy mount of modest height, 

Rejecting statelier, while on thee arose 
His glorious light? 


Wast thou an omen that from noble state 
The Law should lowly be? 

And lo! a parable will I relate 
Befitting thee. 


'Tis of a king I inuse, who sat before 
The banquet of his son, 

And wept: for ’mid the mirth he death foresaw ; 
Thus thou hast done. 


Cast off thy robe; in sackcloth folds of night, 
O Sinai! cover thee ; 

Don widow's garb, discard thy raiment bright 
Of royalty. 


PR LOVeESX LY an Mie 2 Ps, cxxxvii. 8. 


VOL. VIII. Ff 
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Lo, I will weep for thee until my tears 
Swell as a stream and flow 

Unto the graves where thy two princely seers 
Sleep calm below. 


Moses, and Aaron on the Mount of Hor; 
I will of them inquire: 

Is there another to replace this Law 
Devoured of fire ? 


O thou third month most sacred! woe is me 
For treason of the fourth, 

Which dimmed the sacred light that shone from thee 
And kindled wrath ; 


And brake the tablets, yea, and still did rage: 
And lo, the Law is burnt! 

Ye sinful! is not this the twofold wage 
Which ye have earnt’? 


Dismay hath seized upon my soul; how then 
Can food be sweet to me, 

When, O thou Law! I have beheld base men 
Destroying thee ? 


They cast thee out as one despised, and burn 
The wealth of God Most High ; 

They that from thine assembly thou would’st spurn 
From drawing nigh. 


I cannot pass along the highway more, 
Nor seek thy ways forlorn; 

How do thy paths their loneliness deplore, 
Lo! how they mourn! 


With wine, as honey to my mouth, ’tis sweet 
To mix my tears like rain ; 

Yea, and ’tis pleasant to my shackled feet 
To bear thy chain. 


1 Tsa. xl. 2, 
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Ah! sweet ’twould be unto mine eyes, alway, 
Waters of tears to pour, 

To sob and drench thy sacred robes, till they 
Could hold no more. 


But lo! my tears are dried, when, fast outpoured, 
They down my cheeks are shed; 

Scorched by the fire within: because thy Lord 
Hath turned and sped. 


Taking his holy treasure, he hath made 
His journey far away? ; 

And with him hath not thy protecting shade 
Vanished for aye? 


Yea, I am desolate and sore bereft, 
Lo! a forsaken one: 

Like a sole beacon on a mountain left, 
A tower alone 


I hear the voice of singers now no more, 
Silence their song hath bound, 

For broken are the strings on harps of yore, 
Viols of sweet sound. 


In sackcloth I will clothe, and sable band, 
For well-beloved by me 

Were they whose lives were many as the sand, 
The slain of thee. 


I am astonied that the day’s fair light 
Yet shineth brilliantly 

On all things; but is ever dark as night 
To me and thee. 


Call with a bitter ery to God above 
Of anguish and of pain: 

Ah! that he would remember yet his love, 
His troth of eigne*! 


1 Prov. vii. 20. 2 Prov. vii. 19. 3 Iga. xxx. I7. * Jer, ii. 2. 
Ff2 
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Gird on the sackcloth of thy misery 
For that devouring fire, 

Which went forth ravenous, degrading thee 
To ruins dire. 


Even as when thy Rock afflicted thee 
He will assuage thy woe, 

And turn again the tribes’ captivity 
And raise the low. 


Yet shalt thou wear thy scarlet raiment choice 
And sound the timbrels high, 

And glad amid the dancers shalt rejoice, 
With joyful cry. 


My heart shall be uplifted on the day 
Thy Rock shall be thy light, 

When he shall make thy gloom to pass away, 
Thy darkness bright. 


Nina Davis. 
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INEDITED CHAPTERS OF JEHUDAH HADASSI’S 
“ESHKOL HAKKOFER.” 


THE editors of the Hshkol Hakkofer (Goslow, 1835) 
entirely omitted the chapters (Alph. 98 partly, 99, and 100 
partly) directed against Christianity. The detailed table of 
contents by Kaleb Afendopolo, heading the book, also fails 
to mention the chapters in question, and says instead, with 
significant brevity (p. 30), 02> Swan> ‘py b’y xno NDdN. 
The Vienna manuscript of the Hshkol Hakkofer offers 
a possibility of supplementing the deficiency in this im- 
portant work; and the passages fully deserve to be 
published. They are an interesting specimen of contro- 
versial literature, and fittingly complement analogous 
passages in Qirqisdnt’s Sketch of the Jewish Sects, recently 
edited by Dr. Harkavy'. I content myself with repro- 
ducing here the text according to the Vienna manuscript, 
adding only a few explanations and indications of 
sources. 

The editors of the Hshkol Hakkofer commenced their 
omissions already at the second half of the 98th alphabet, 
which contains the commencement of the controversy 
against Christianity. (See my note, Monatsschnrift, 40. Jhrg., 
p- 123, where n must be corrected into 3). That which 
in the edited copy now forms the conclusion of the 98th 
alphabet, is in reality the conclusion of the tooth. The 
second half of the 98th alphabet runs as follows (Vienna 
MS. 64a): 


1 See JewisH QuaRTERLY Review, VII, 704. 
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‘por nm Dyas DAY py 
yminavan ddyny ods oy 2m xDD In Wwe OYA OT NT Ms7_D 
NIT INT) WPA Np) IN NIT OD ON Ine “A NAW YAM 
pA min oon 3 TID ww wad) aA xi Nay mabdya apy ddr3 
‘OT yn m oeND om onwdy wind YNVDD NN INDIN NNT 
sinva am ‘nz DysX Aydin) nD AAD Ww: wad nM II 

Tnin cany yer nine npydr + am DDN BNI ds : 
diya DIND) * nD pays) xy OND mds va mbps) mys) AYN yyy? 
+ apna yo Sse ya yeed oAMatD odie sm pp ny mA 757 
ano nbxo yoy pec AM AMAA wow wIpn’ Nan Ta2d Sax 
34) oxow azn paw Sexo pe ainsy Syn sen yer bxb abs 

.oqnda pr oa “3 wp PS DN q 
ovn ods as waa * ponyd wor Poon ombwn padp may py 
pad sywa ond ys or 3 TINS IN? “7 OND DAD MDD * INTIND 
xb pow ‘n by oennd wx wa wa> DTPNA DS pin? PpaD nwa 
smn WNT Sy monn wr dy dane inne nop wens ynns 
pan: oan xdbw MmaydS pawn ovsainn nn abyn pin qnynd 
spn bs ney mina mdp wan awses' pyr ond pon adxs yan 
xox ox vpn Ss Sysdeea ata ads tn pn oy @ons xds ome 


So far the edition, p. 42a, line 20. 
Ps. xciv. 20. 3 See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V, 143. 
Job xxxiy. 10. 5 Deut. xxxiii. 20. ® x Sam. ii. 2. 
Ps, ex. 1. Comp. Ey. Matt. xxvi. 63; Acta Apostolorum, ii. 34. 

* Hosea ix. 12. The Christian interpretation of the verse mentioned 
here read *\wa ‘‘my flesh,” and saw in it an allusion to the incarnation 
of the deity. 


* Gen. xlvii.31. The Septuagint reads nn instead of m7, and the 
Christian apologists had early based the worship of the cross on 
this reading, according to which Jacob inclines himself before the cross- 
shaped staff. Compare Siegfried, Festrede zur akademischen Preisvertheilung, 
am 15 Juni, 1895, Jena, p. 13 sq. 

10 Amos Vv. 7. 

" Hadassi explains here, that the exegetical method of the Christian 
commentators, as shown by the passages he cites, is on a par with the 
exegetical methods of the teachers of tradition (‘‘thy Shepherds’’), who, 
by means of the formula ~pn 5x, interpret words of the text according 
to a reading different from the Masoretic. 

Bab. Talm., Rosch Haschana, 24 a. 3 Sukka, 35 b. 


1 
2 
4 
7 
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2y ns saya sa poy spn we np Syaw mmna nbs oy pow 
AS PPA DYPPINA NA+ IMA NI OY¥M IAT AX UPN ovyn © papa 
mp di Fon xd on + pony 75 on 21ans Spy oransny 
spy xda roxd fomad Sovnn nary min nor poyd man ayn 
pads a my xd swe Spon 

fab prs Na? ANI OMA oy SAneyds wa Dr yn MAN 
amayynr indy ony + OAM OMwN yIINA “nD ZoMIDD 
pea wna ox 3 werd > oes oe osnym 

manwoar adnney wannoen 553+ myst one oAmas $55 non net 
yam moyy pon ona aD nwdy yw ow or drvdm mixnpo od wm 
Awyy xd ans ppny Aq aim * mywndy mod yo oye p> oye nytn 
Ssna pay xvayon sina xday + mynnby mynd $a ownsray or sp2 
Mnsay np md ao ADD NNO’ oT omN xd) ye INT) NOY 
ody 

Oxy YD DAI wD Dw + nwa ASN Sy NX OIDs ZDWoNDds IDI 


1 Genesis Rabba, ch. i. i igi Se ae 3 Ezek. xx. 25. 

4 Isa. xliv. 18. * Isa, xliv. 20. 

® Alsifatija. The followers of the doctrine of the divine attributes. 
Hadassi follows here the Karaite philosopher of religion, Joseph Al-Basir, 
who connects this doctrine of the attributes with the Christian doctrine 
of the persons in the deity. See P. F. Frankl, Ein mutazilitischer Kalém 
aus dem to Jahrhundert (Vienna, 1872). Comp. Kaufmann, Geschichte der 
Attributenlehre, p. 37. 

7 pep (= Arab. nxby, FNZN), attributes. See Frankl, 1.c., p. 54, line 3: 
WWD NIM TD. 

8 yaoyo. An Arabism for 191» (contents), frequently used by Hadassi. 

9 About the four essential attributes, see especially, Maimuni, More 
Nebuchim, I, ¢. 53, 56. 

LO eDarnwiV.132'. 

1 This passage is particularly difficult; so are the following sections 
that belong to it, and the abbreviations at the end of section 7. At all 
events c»p1m>x must be read instead of ovoinndx, as Dr. Schreiner of 
Berlin rightly conjectured, the Magii, the followers of the Zend 
religion; and pow is only a false punctuation of the word which is 
corrupted from jewn. yown is the devil, the Angramainyus (Ahriman) 
of the Magii. Hadassi himself speaks at the end of the 95th alphabet 
(p. 40 b, 1. 10 from below) of oY01309x NT 722 and their jew. In Albasir’s 
Muhtawi there is a chapter which deals with Christians and Sifatites, 
as also of Manichees and the followers of the Gnostic Bardes&ni ; it 
contains also a chapter about the Magii, commencing with the words 
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TWN DYN OF pswar pwn wind NON POIP N17 PRI PO IP N17 9D 

epabs: ndir omdy doy xd : 

ry may bss yas won Awe wainn xd pour pow nyt NT 
nn’ay inybp + nian ney wn» nds Sy mway ona spy %D 

epnoe dy yn ny din”? 

DNaw INN WONW Dr? DIY AYA DDN DID AY wey Noa PT 
Soo + omy, 593 onyis pdya myyd ndiony nyyn paSy awn a7 

eps nydiny mip P 

sa aby mn ars oyna cy sao a yoye) on) DPN) OY JD DI 
ANI NAD WI PNT ped | ANM a2 59 aI AyNAY Ayn) Nw 
ody oyyyn on > ovpna wx 8D * Ar WN ADSM nyt DYD IN 

STNVI DY 

ons aos magn ond ayn an xd+ pads pan on ox > mv 
‘sped orxyoa pax ons san nda ndyay ond pe ora 
qedd Na N72 9D Tox °p 3. ° 4225 nosna ban pAMan 

TAY 

awe As odwoom ayyn pos awa odya nox ay ona Judo oN 
yMTayd wAAN DIN VID NAY NW] pI yw. NITY MSA DDN 
spats oy meen nendy ony + ads omyn 

The 99th alphabet runs as follows: z 

pany avin ods ovdpay ny odin po™pow ny onwa tN 
‘mom ay my win we win boa wn psy’ Son ayy op 

“Torys + 3 ND 

ndany yp nvansy nee 1d w+ Sop 2msnpa ad yw wn 53 pa py 12 
Sew row wr xdy on xd mon ain aaa1° Soa ny mydyns 
fqiad ‘nm sin ans ain 

sows Sen mde oa onmwr + on 5x5 one oSayne nt ond 

DN TNT PNICI PINT FROWN JR Op pow crindx Nox. The observation 

about the Muhtawi I also owe to Dr. Schreiner. He may perhaps succeed 


in elucidating the other difficulties of the whole passage. 
1 Prov. xxvi. 9. 


7 wyn = imp accident. Comp. previous alphabet, end of section 4. 


* Ps. exxi. 4. * Neh. ix. 6. 


* The controversy against Islam commences here, turned chiefly 
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py ner owdy mers ony yo nw op ow me ims oman 
mes by wa awy omar xdss mos we ome Je Doxyow'n ma 
spobs waa ayn awn wads idxnwa yon 

ndvosy mays nvr day mnnnend ond sow andy $5) naw mm 
ND opm? non asad ness osyr enn one Son nas 
spony nytd + ann paw 

non Adm ‘ey amin) N33 ee NA amd Ads) neva py NTT 
[IN AnD *syd ny TAY ‘A AN aNd * 2AMa poxd mbwy ‘A 
epodiyd tmp» yoads 

DNyow 32 SNWIN YR prynyr’ NT oy xT pest pad xd Samy 
epipd Tabane mswna ya dy yt xd soa py 

mS we ss xn’ + Sst a ins indy Syy sm one Dy DMN 
noin $s omayen ovspnon on on ya miwsn nym omby 
DN) YDIDy yINY AaDymy ppym winn awa vox TN3 INN InN 
pbs %A 


against the assumption, that God had changed through Muhammed the 
law formerly given to Israel (Abrogation). 

+ This passage is meant by Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische 
Litteratur, p. 308. 

2 Moses (Num. xii. 7). DA, Babes M0) aelicarexleno. 

° In this passage and the following the controversy is directed at 
the same time against Islam and Christianity. 

® Dan. ii. 42. ET boOaily Sy Dan sexi e2qe 

® Isaiah Ixvi. 17. Hadassi sees in this verse an allusion to Christians 
and Muhammedans, as does also the anonymous author from whose 
work a rather lengthy fragment is given by Pinsker (Likkute Kadmonijoth, 
II, 95-97), including the following explanation: Q)12xw om DwIpNnan 
DP ore ‘7 Mme) ONT Ws wom DY OF ONALNM ANN ND (ID WIP 
oman. Thus the word pwipnnn is taken to allude to the sanctity of 
baptism, and c»7207 to the five daily purifications of the Muhammedans. 
Respecting this, see Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Litteratur, 
p. 330, note 45. Steinschneider incorrectly takes the words \n?= wn? NWoNw 
axon orn to refer to ‘Christian saints.’ The words mean rather 
that the Christians say: N.N. (whosoever is baptized) becomes holy 
by the water of baptism. Steinschneider refers also to this section of 
Hadassi’s Eshkol Hakkofer, but quotes incorrectly ror instead of 99 
(also p. 308, 1. 22). He also says incorrectly that Hadassi takes the 
two expressions (QM owIpNnn) to refer to the Ishmaelites. But 
the context shows that he also means Christians and Muhammedans. 
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6 

NOX DMO MIMNA INwyS MAMA weed OD TID" IIT WATT 
pap AD AA NTN DD) MINNA AeAY mn wDDA Ow MDDIpa 

wp) ww mas ww oy ; 

“2bwon pin poynd ws Joy YD 2a) TIN ANIA My. oy 
IT WE TKD HSM OWI ANDY wed ox 7D 3D wMIIA 5) 
py sy 2pmoxdy poss wasyd yn wand in mind yt nt nays * 1550 

Porm 

PADID PS) DIM) PPIND wR Nerd + fo NIpOA 22 TN oy 
eons yada mn pina pp TI one aS mn vbnny 
OPIN DRY WD AWND WII O32 ADNI 

wn aweo a adam aamas aon ane Sy ana 923 ND 
+ abe nana win ya) xnows onnat by oD op ADD 
abny yy abana ya adam wen See wa yd or and won 
Syne yen wpa obs wna xd abe anew ana pant pdm 

Pop : 

symyypn Joon wae moa moder sdy ora mds 53 nn 55D 
pn yan BANS NN Yow yn yA wibna som Siew Naw Toy 
pony opaw 


1 These are the Rabbanites, who admit that Jesus had done miracles 
by means of the name of God. See Qirqisani(ed. Harkavy), p. 305, line 5. 

2 Dan. xi. 14. 

* Ezravii.26. Qirgisani (ibid., line 5) mentions the opinion of Benjamin 
Nehawendi, according to which Dan. xi. 14 (Jor *275 221) refers to five 
pseudo-prophets, including Jesus. See also the commentary of Saadya. 
(the younger) to Daniel, l.c., and Maimtni, Iggereth Téman, p. I9 (ed. 
Holub); yay, IT, 5a. 

* See Qirgisani, ib., line 9: NF JRD YD JR POYY OTN PRP JO DIP NON 
NOTVI PY) PIS PID WHID JAI NOW) NTR. 

° Qirgisini, in the short chapter on the Sadducees (p. 304), mentions 
that Christians prohibited divorce altogether. 

* This is the exposition of that which is to be read in Qirqisani as 
the continuation of the passage quoted: 1p xo> mbap cnn PINIVR APS 
DD PT NAY DID PY MMP NMR 19. 

" See Qirgisani, 306, 24 sqq. and 307 sqq. from David Ammuqammas. 
Hadassi has combined both passages in such a manner as to produce 
the curious anachronism, as if the apostles Peter and Paul had lived 
at the time of Helena, Constantine’s mother. The designation “the 
leper” is also from QirgisAni (yraxox poownp). 
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mn BAND was eeSpone mminar pswha owspa mandy vysed 
xa OY D722 IMT OI YY Mn BAP’ Pooya VINES 
pA + AMINA DADy span pm eda tebn xan on wxpdy 
poosn on 

menby > mdse saw we Sy oppor on tndmy onan $5) abs ont 
NT oy) + mb INN Hy OA ANDW AM 7p) aN OF Fp 
SPD Nox” nwo 

DIDNA NT wwapr DPA wer xvSyns NyIIW vans) mds 73 ww OMNI? 
my voxd * jody nop by mbs jad w ne ovp op ° pony 
‘my2 onan on om + mewn ow wd yma awn nD 
Sx stam sind maady + mownd noxn ony oppor Fomniayda 
awe maw xd ppm wnat apy | meds emandy spaand ynain som 
spades nna xd 


? This is the transcription of EvayyéAra. 

? These data are certainly also taken from Qirqisini, but the MS. from 
which Harkavy edited is defective. According to it Matthew was an 
immapxos (or tmapxos), Mark a fisher from the lake of Tiberias, Luke 
a physician (see Epistle to the Colossians iv. 14), and pupil of Paul; 
nothing is said about John. 

3 pyr, as designation of the three persons assumed by Christianity 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, occurs also later in section 1. 
Hadassi understands by it the expression prjx = elev, cixdnoy, 
image, a word frequently occurring in the Midrashic literature. (See 
Levy, Wérterbuch, I, 70.) According to Frankl, l.c., p. 28, Joseph 
Albasir, Hadassi’s authority, designates the three persons of the Trinity 
as elaéves. In Albasir’s Hebrew text, communicated by Frankl, p. 52, 
we read D»)pPRIN DP OMYANAI. It is this word which Frankl transcribes 
as eixdves. But we may assume almost with certainty that the original 
Arabic text had oD »pxdx, i.e. the well-known and customary Arabic 
designation of the Trinity (taken from the Syriac); in the singular 
pipxbx. The translator of Joseph Albasir’s Arabic work, who knew 
Greek, read cpxdx, and took it perhaps as cixdves. This was also done 
by Hadassi, whose p2ypx is verbally still more like DNpr, » having 
been mistaken for x, and 0 interchanged with 7. My conjecture, that 
Albasir had written p uN7Nbx, is confirmed by Qirqisini, who (p. 305, 
]. 21) says in so many words: AMA ANN) IM} WAN JR provy omx p 
DNpR; and then further (line 22 f.): we PID JROWP PANEL OVP. WIND 
D ONPR AndA. Comp. ib., 306, 8. 

* In margin, jy) pr ‘p) J2W DDIM PX wen mower lips rie). 

5 Plural of yvba py, the transcription of Evangelium. The glossator 
interprets the writing jy, px from pr, 1 Sam. xv. 23. 
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Qo 

ma mbaw on Say payn nox pe aban) oa > a ox 0 
sy won pps 2p syn winn wo oN Jat b> yenays InTp 
mienay mr dy + nyse meaoy ATION middin adv AM ANAAD Ay 

TANI 

Wy Spin maw seny maa Ase + a nna Now ond yap opin ony 
mreopnyn ymin 551° 2sy~2a9 maw wn Man NY Tay wow 
/a pan yaa xd onmniydyy omwraa Dye mipon nnd ww 
spoyd pam) ons 9 

pepon mio * (2) Tay Ars oqeKxa + taynd wna nyvwy day odd 
svn naw myn aden na myn sasnnd %S3a pom rbdn 
wap ndwen niyo WOM) * TID ISN WTPD RY NWN DY wIM 
DIw> YAN Aw Dy Mya mina + “pw Mua BY pre» jown DD 
on awy manow map why ods: Sop cade sw aNe 

epoiaa aby vy + mews naa ywapna MILES ONNpT on : 

ny xd awe xvdye po DAY DWT WIT) pM pin wyapr wT 
spose 32 7ymnynn on enstoperp jora ANw2d) tasS omins ower 
‘DON DT WNT ANPIRS ON yOID ANID Sandy + Ima AsboA 
sa. Symes is eyo ‘m2 mas pwd yen Ine Dx °D DAMNIITA PN 
IND ND) DINA yams yan py jpn oownn apy yd mw yand 
im mds j3 ww ady3 yaw 735 wyen) on wa ann ond apx1 
Sap wimnenp in prepn baby we omen 555 xin enor ani 
nyt> nods aydya pond Snnm pinm sian pasn pwdor a4 
PIM woyA wr on Ady + onbdydy odyas moa vra mya ° ons 
spoon mewn nyvsys Joys nt qyap 

* See Qirqgisdni, 305, 17: JR Poryy CM * DpH YSxindx wT NIN POR JR On 

DYON WT NIN) NII NVI WT DY ANboyno ox Aydsda owdx NAM. 


* Qirgisani, ib., line 18: JRYMOX yrod prox 92 Ana DINnds pO Nw OW Dn 
PDN ON APN ya. 

3 Ibid., 306, 1-3. 

* Instead of Pwin?, just as mem MM (above, section n) for wIpA Nn. 

5 The Bishops of Syria and Greece. 

* The 318 fathers of the Council of Nicaea, wwpx = ol mdrpes. 
See Qirgisani, 306, 29, 33. 

7 See above, section >. 

* An interesting version of the discovery of the cross at the time of Con- 


stantine, according to which it was a machination of a Jewish apostate. 
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omiawon) pAM|aDD om TNbna oD wes oMyD mp ont “Ww 
pow wv omoww pyaxySs no myop on: oye Sy mandy 
Sqodiya oan 

n& ASN aM + Ni pp mende na’pA cs qo nde oy own 
Sov aya xd aS popes amy oon ad ws ayn sn cp an 
pow nyt 

syaya) obs WN yD nm nnn WS som nD Th ay Sy wa wD 
Sana awa 35) om jo22 WD DID OWA wD IY pnbdyn 
poy 

+ 9p Ipyw>s op eeSwn oar + ap ney adys ways) nnn an 
2pady yay pos ae pwd vbyy 


The rooth alphabet runs as follows: 

HNP 

(e) 

np nynndy odyn miawd ana ann + oo rt noxdnd psx mdm 
‘odd ‘ad sin Na wT oAMATD 1D aN OAD Jo Ddyz 
stodwa nvinds paw NW IN MNT 

(e) 

mynrdn vbom yp ib ow AN + nyma nimy won xd) sa ws win Saw 
Spe nymas jap» no aby. ar Syy nym amy man 

—— en ie) 

wpa waprdy enor wndma pmb yards nat any Ty ass 


1 Hadassi commits here a sad blunder. The contents of this section 
refer to Qirgisini, who reports (after David Almukammas): xoxp 
92 ON MYST NOIR AMR PRI JR pPoyy oOmIND WR APCNID yO pHi 
NOINT PARLOR PNW) Aaswo amie xmNNSe OR DT DANI DID YY DNDN 
NW DI OM OAD Popo WN NDI pode ANN Wok TP oOFIN? TT pI 
paxz)x. The translation of this is: ‘‘The newer Christian philosophers 
assert that the laws of the Thorah had been given to the children of 
Israel in wrath. They were pleased with the laws, because they were 
similar to those of the Sabians. This had its origin in the fact that 
the Israelites had adopted the tenets of the Egyptians, because they 
lived among them. But the doctrines of the Egyptians are a variety 
of those of the Sabians.” Hadassi misunderstood in this way, as if 
Jesus had taken his doctrines from the Egyptians, which were based 
upon those of the Sabians. And this he amalgamates with the notion 
of the magical knowledge of Jesus, already before mentioned by him 
and referred to a Talmudic source. 

2 These last two sections contain an exposition of the Christian dogmas 
of the redeemer. 
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Syme ymoxrymas pine Syn ydy epyry xan NI we BIND) 

Soyo sinw snmawo 55) ynyney - 

DTN Ty DIND TAD wANNND DIN myn mavda yaw ney 
DIN Ty YAN AY pony TIT ward Sax + IN wx Sy TM ATA 

PIs PWR 

95 pani Sax on xd) max worn xd woRy NI NON wIPID NM 
OND noe wy ad spx wr awe qaxdon 353 may espa nn 
smrayna qxden 7a 1D MNT WN DANI poy + 2pwans Joy ‘a 
neva wis maynad nw ADy neva mwa oma aow bax 
yon) ADA ny? oppor my xda moby Kaa yen ANN ines 
*4s59nnop ops 72 DIAN3 Ton DYNA ord we Aa Ty + Mayns 
‘Semin sypdnay omy nosnsa aw Sain pon any oy. 4 
yo omyapyn S92 weve edocs mayne vw pont xd wr xda bax 
cpaden 

3 (eo) 

[wR posnd inwen nt seynd vbsa oestpn 5$5 mmnysa np wD 
YT TA PR paps winnr ays wyonr mom ar pnd ydy ypyn 
moa mig San wastaw minsa 5$5) ns awe + qeay stan $55 son 
DID) YNID PR AN OAD OI wey ow xan oy OMAN *D DA 
mnvom prow Sapy Say win awa wadr omat> AeA oma 
myn nwy xdw own me wnasd pnd Sap abs 55 omiey * pa 
popnm myn any sty ‘> ods waa xd saa1* pamiad mw whys 
arp) apy Say amy Aen mor yown 77 S51 yaaa midtmy perym 
opyn sind xda ny xdy+ oma dys on mam ad neni 
3 oy om? ond ys onna Sy an pay Tmbaday xb pwn ony 

? See Qirqisani, 307, 6ff. Comp. Matt. i. 1-16; Luke iii. 23-38. 

2 Neither in Mark nor in John occurs such a manifestation of the 
angel to Mary; these gospels do not contain the history of Jesus’ 
nativity. 

° Nazareth. Kalir (710 77x in the Ritual of the 9th of Ab) has 
also mz In the New Testament the reading vacillates between 
Na(apér and Naapar. 

* Luke ii. 7. 

5 Hadassi combines here the narrative of the New Testament about 
the flight to Egypt (Matt. ii. 13) with the afore-mentioned assumption 


that Jesus had been a disciple of Egyptian wisdom. 
6 See Job vii. 5. 7 Kings viii. 27. 
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NYT ANN TND) NT TWAS NID DNA opps dy» wx IDA 
er 

movonn “A n-an yd + nawaa nysmy mbes mdssy aby onsay ony 
padvyn mma Ps ws An ‘nap NID ONY May 24y$ nmyn 
VANITIES Wax oA yas MAb swab yy dy amb 
YAO) Ny INA mada yoy Ny my xd oo “wiRNDN 
mbwor nbxs aasy + naw> sannor patnn on) wa py xdv inemp 
PNOAN DAYNYNYD DIN 22 TNWS OT Twa aan 5 ww Sy wy 
omixd ind wwe mead snyd np pawn po px oD omat3 
on awa Soy pays omminnwn poy sipy sina eed yen 
‘A px? 28 on tind Nom ymyns oA ns ondsA oD nytad 
pods aie Syn sop pre cindy 429 ey) na on 72 os ods 

MWA nw YD DYNAND DT WN NNT TS py Iw Ms WIND WD 
pao onbsn wo yd Sy poy ny wea oatasy + Spdys on 
Sy nD033 OAIIN yao paw Anan oan 5599 ° 9nddaa soy OA 
onixn oo yor yeyd Sen awy swe ony indwa rows A’pn 
xon dys ypsy nnows now by pox yy indI3 woww> 
noon vad mm my San mast ads 5a) mand sme qo tnx tid 
ony 

snysna mye nwyd ‘na myer yenp So nn una xda abs ow 
by snnden onndwy ox vs awn xd vad pans man ansa me ods 
yous “a swon way Sx ww ‘Ao na we yyy Sy aynoy* Zopn 


1 That is dywpnros. 2 Neh. ix. 6. Page xixG, LO. 
4 That is drepidpaxtos, dxaravénros. See Frankl, Monatsschrifi, 1884, p. 517. 
5 Ezek. xiv. 20. 6 Deut. xxxii. 39. 


7 See above, p. 436, note I. 

8 Hadassi alludes to the Rabbinical doctrine of the pam nm and 
pm ni. In Rabbinical literature nmwi "nw means the gnostic or 
manichaean doctrine of Dualism, and is, of course, combated by the Rabbis 
themselves. 

® See Erubin, 19a. 

10 See Pesachim, t19b. At the meal given by God to the pious in 
the world to come, the blessing is pronounced by David (after Ps. exvi. 13). 
Jalkut to Isaiah xxvi. 2 (from a Midrash, cf. Elijahu zita, c. 20): the 
power of Amen to rescue from hell. 

1 Ysa. Ixv. 6. 
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ports wed nnd ainay + Tw oavandy “a wey yond pared and" 
sina fodyy pyatdy mraand adxr ody yd abs ainar + 2vddyn mao 
oSsyom ainsi + 4437 vd MAD ANN TaN WAY 1D DYyy omy" 
px onpNp ox qodyd Spasiss natn pyyoy ypran aA A 
says Smt yoo 3 ow x mows row) 1D yy2 oD pA 
power wa wan msn tp S50 5y39 joxa ox + ea ow nw) 
WD AN ¢ Sey. NAN) ANN NWA NMA MIND Myon naw + dyn 
gx anos bay oddyn mpd TO 1D PY WX TNA ANT INP 
DWNT IDI wT MM aNd 429.895 Awy wy Syor yd yr yond 
Saya S95 pst ym naon xd ower nion xd onybin »> a pyenan 
wows 

ownaon wp 1a odan San i as ods Sy ynvay anti ny 
mo + oxdam mpi Sy xa ayer xd pe wee ow ox + sddpns 
mptyy as awe onds “asad mein myyon 55 nee miwyd -ynwd ad 
AOINT MIM|wD) MyINA ys or AAD na ods Sx wd man 
aynoy yn Aan Xd An pom dy Adyar ainsr* ovdyday mew S53 
toy §Synu 55 Sy ana ims omy qws say AwD mon yor 
ow min mds 55 Sy + Senuea ods we poy Boop onds: nnyo 
spd ab awd wand Boats anim Sw mdse xd oo + Seay 
pn wy Nowa sony? Sean mp mpp omiondy a omawd 
amanp awe S25 + ew 55 px nen Besdp ppan padp “yan 
aynaa + Syms ya Spy stay dy ayy ndyyS pony sin Syand nwa 
mos ins Moody poex maa mona AN? yay Apin Pa Nd on 
pow werd nnd ans: 75snw naw paps yap 7d mpxe 
2 pboyp mas 

wpm ‘pm proxy 335 pon + 7 aaa AAN PR AYY par ANN PN 35 
% own 55 nnn obeys soypr 1 ainoy nds ysonn 2 ndvey whe 


ae Male. LO, 2 Jer. xxxii. 19. 3 Dan. xii. 2. 

* Mal. iii. 21. 5 Dan. xii. 3. ® See Mal. iii. 14. 

7 Isa, iii. 10. Selsas iia ® Isa. xvi. 24. 

10 Ezek. xx. 32. Ha Maldives: 1 Deut. xxxiii. 27. 
8 Jer. li. 5. esas Liebe 16 Dan. ii. ar. 16 Ezek. xx. 33. 
17 Micah ii. ra. WeJery XXXL, 10% PEPrOVeXXIt 50. 


ED AKG 6) soca yile 
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‘NyVAM on DN yer sya per “7 DN DIN TINDy UNIT 
SPARS WON Syn yINT DN) TON ZY OMNI Oda pr nypem 


As already mentioned, the other letters of this alphabet, 
till the end, appear in the edited copy, appended as a con- 
clusion of the 98th alphabet. In the Vienna manuscript 
the next section, letter 5, commences with the words 
yop 129 aM ws bo Tim nxra yo. In the printed copy, 
where the omission commences at the middle of the letter 
> of the g8th alphabet, this section is given as the con- 
clusion of the section 3, with the alteration of ner 35 
into nxt, in order to make the phrase more consonant 
with the Biblical source, Job xxxvii. 1. 

* * 2* * * * 


That which gives the controversy of Jehudah Hadassi, 
published here for the first time*, a character of its own, 
consists in the combination of his attacks upon Christianity 
with those upon Rabbinical Judaism. In an original way, 
he considers the arbitrary interpretation of the scriptures 
applied by the Christian commentators in the interest of 
their dogmas as a counterpart of the freedom of the Agadic 
interpretation of the Bible against the Masoretic reading of 
the text (alphabet 98, section »). From an Agadic legend 
about the future world he draws the inference, that the 
Rabbanites attribute more power to a single Amen, than 
to the fulfilment of the religious law, and that they there- 
fore are in this case in touch with Christian notions 
(alphabet 100, sections p, 3). He goes even so far as to 
attribute to the Rabbanites a turbid notion of the unity 
of God, applying to the doctrine of the attribute of 
divine mercy and of divine justice the very expression 
used by the Rabbis in combating the gnostic doctrine 
of Dualism (see above, p. 441, note 8). Those sections 


Y Afoleyodbl wt VEY, SADE, eG 3 $ Jer. XxXix. 23. 

4 The late P. F. Frankl had the intention to edit these sections 
of the Eshkol Hakkofer. See Monatsschrift, 1884, p. 517. Steinschneider, 
Polenvische und Apologetische Litteratur, p. 352. 


VOL. VIII. Gg 
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also, in which Christianity and Islam are together the 
subject of his controversy (alphabet gg, sections }, 1), claim 
special attention. But,apart from this, the polemical passage 
contains a number of interesting items, a portion of which 
only I have pointed out in my notes. Some of the former 
are not quite clear; but on the whole, Hadassi’s expositions, 
once they are dissolved from their peculiar rhymed form 
and its consequent distortions, can be followed without 
trouble. This piece of polemical literature deserves to 
occupy a place in the history of Jewish controversy 
against Christianity, both on account of the extracts it 
produces from older sources (Joseph Albasir and Qirqisani) 
and its general contents. It is remarkable that this class 
of literature owes its last great product to another Karaite, 
Isaae Troki (Chizzuk Emuna, 1594). The controversy, in 
the form as given by Hadassi, belongs to history. One 
of the editors of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW has 
only recently given an example (J. Q. R., VIII, p. 193), 
full of candour and learning, how it is possible for 
modern Judaism to deal with Christianity without the 
unenjoyable harshness of the old controversialists. 


W. BacHEr. 
Bupapest, January, 1896. 
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JOHANN REUCHLIN, 


THE FATHER OF THE STUDY OF HEBREW 
AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


On writing of Johann Reuchlin as the father of the 
study of Hebrew among Christians, I experience a diffi- 
culty of a peculiar nature. It would be my duty to 
confine myself to the dry, sober, and prosaic details of 
my subject; but at every step I am in danger of being 
drawn away from my immediate purpose by the many 
points of interest afforded by the personality and career 
of Johann Reuchlin. 

Every detail in the life of Reuchlin is of absorbing 
interest. Whether we look upon the greatness achieved 
by him in his luxuriant mental endowments, or upon the 
greatness thrust upon him by the unholy zeal of his 
enemies, we are equally struck by the commanding power 
of his intellect, the noble dignity of his conduct, and the 
harmony in which the various traits of his character were 
blended, so as to form an imposing and, at the same 
time, sympathetic figure. It is almost impossible to speak 
of him merely as a man who was at pains to discover the 
abstruse rules of an unknown language; to consider 
Reuchlin only in the light of a laborious grammarian 
who devoted his life to the study of ancient languages, 
and thus drew Hebrew within the circle of his investiga- 
tions. If he had been only this, I could at once commence 
discussing his books on the Hebrew language, dwelling 
upon the theories he evolved, the authorities upon whom 
they were based, the diligence bestowed by him on finding 

Gg2 
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a suitable soil for the seeds strewn, and his struggle to 
procure admission at the various seats of learning for 
his newly-discovered discipline. But he was more than 
a merely great scholar, whose thirst for knowledge would 
cause him to explore distant fields of learning. The 
motives that induced Reuchlin to plunge himself into the 
depths of Hebrew and Rabbinical lore were the outflow 
of his peculiarly constructed mind, and of convictions that 
forced his keen sense of duty into a certain direction. 
These we must try to comprehend first, before we are able 
to judge of Reuchlin as the father of the study of Hebrew 
in Christian Europe. 

I shall, therefore, indulge in one deviation from my 
subject, and this only for the purpose of elucidating the 
workings of Reuchlin’s mind when he determined to make 
the propagation of the study of Hebrew one of the objects 
of his life. I shall allow myself the pleasure of considering 
his convictions, both religious and philosophical, and the 
circumstances that caused him to embrace them, in order 
to understand the stimulus that impelled him to take the 
road on which we find him. I shall force myself, however 
reluctantly, to shut my eyes to the many other attractive 
phases of his career; I shall omit his struggle with vile 
but powerful opponents when he resolutely set his face 
against the desire of the latter to commit all Jewish 
books to the fire. I shall be silent upon his many 
grand achievements in other branches of learning, on his 
career as statesman, lawyer, ambassador, courtier, writer 
of comedies, and of learned works on Greek and Latin 
languages and literature. Those who wish to gather in- 
formation on these various points can refer to Ludwig 
Geiger’s biography of Reuchlin, which appeared in Leipzic 
in 1871. In English there is a life of Reuchlin, by 
F. Barham (London, 1843), which is only an imitation of 
older German books on the subject. The quarrel with the 
book-burners is described in the Life of Ulrich von Hutten 
by Strauss, translated into English by Mrs. Sturge, and in 
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an essay written by me, entitled John Pfefferkorn and the 
Battle of the Books, which appeared in the JEwisu 
QUARTERLY Review of January, 1892. An interesting 
essay on the Lpistolae obscurorum virorum, from the pen 
of Sir William Hamilton, appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review of March, 1831. 

Johann Reuchlin was born in 1455, twelve years after 
Rudolph Agricola, and about ten years before Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. At that time Scholasticism was still pre- 
dominant at most Universities. It had, however, already 
commenced to totter in its struggle against Humanism, 
to whose attacks it finally succumbed. During several 
centuries the object of Scholasticism had been to harmonize 
the religious doctrines of the Church with the philosophy 
of the Ancients. It was one of the many attempts to 
amalgamate two opposite aspirations of human nature. 
Man, by his consciousness of intellectual power, claims to 
have the right and also the capability of forming a judg- 
ment upon anything and everything. On the other hand, 
the pious acquiescence in the will of a supernatural Being 
is not less an essential element in the constitution of 
human nature. Philosophy claimed to be self-sufficient, 
to be able to attain to Truth by the sole agency of the 
intellect, without positing anything, without being directed 
and guided by any other authority. But the Europe of 
the Middle Ages believed in the doctrines of the Church 
as in something which it was not only sinful but also 
absolutely absurd to deny. The question whether their 
religion was in harmony or in conflict with reason was 
not asked. They reasoned rather in this way: The teach- 
ings of the Christian Church being true, and, on the other 
hand, reason being the sole arbiter of that which was true 
or untrue, therefore there could not possibly be a conflict 
between religion and reason. It was in this way that the 
doctrines of the Church were subjected to the test of 
reason; a major was posited which included everything, 
but not more than it was desired to prove. It was in 
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this way that the first noteworthy Scholastic philosopher, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, understood philosophy. To him 
philosophy and religion, which latter meant true religion, 
which again meant his religion, the religion of his Church, 
were identical. When he seems to give the preference 
to reason over religion the preference is more apparent 
than real. He only ventures to do so because he is con- 
vinced that the doctrines of his religion as taught by the 
fathers of his Church are in perfect agreement with reason. 
He prefers reason because his trust in the truth of his 
religion is unbounded. 

The authorities of the Church saw a danger in this. 
They took cognizance of the violence occasionally done 
by Scotus Erigena to ecclesiastical tenets for the sake of 
bringing them in harmony with his philosophy, or rather 
the philosophy of those who preceded him. They con- 
demned his writings ; they realized that several of their 
dogmas would stand in danger of being explained away 
and losing their meaning. Later Scholastic philosophers 
were obliged to exempt certain doctrines from the ordeal 
of intellectual investigation. Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus excluded certain dogmas of their 
Church from their philosophical speculations. This process 
was extended ; the Church narrowed more and more the 
circle within which it allowed the human intellect to 
disport itself. All theological questions of importance 
were at length excluded; only mere trivialities, the most 
inane questions, were allowed to occupy the by no means 
small intellects that were the pride of mediaeval Scholas- 
ticism. The latter became to be neither a philosophy nor 
a theology ; it neither satisfied the cravings of the pious 
nor the demands of the intelligent. Piety and intelligence 
both rose against Scholasticism, sometimes separately, some- 
times with united efforts, till the structure of centuries 
tottered and fell never to rise again. On the one hand, 
Humanism and the science of Nature were in opposition 
to the dialectical methods and metaphysical principles of 
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Scholasticism, whilst piety endeavoured to gratify its 
spiritual longings after God and things divine by means 
of theosophical mysticism. 

The way had been indicated long ago by Scotus Erigena, 
but the seeds he had sown, and which he himself had 
received from those who preceded him, did not bear fruit 
till at last mediaeval mysticism prevailed above all in 
Germany. It was not less opposed by the Catholic Church 
than certain aspects of Scholasticism had been. The first 
and, perhaps, the greatest of the German mystics, Master 
Eckhardt, who died in 1329, was persecuted for his doc- 
trines. Eckhardt could not conceive the Deity without 
Universe and Man. His speculations were founded on the 
writings of the alleged Areopagite Dionysius and Scotus 
Erigena. Eckhardt’s theosophy was particularly congenial 
to the German mind. According to Eckhardt nothing can 
be attributed to God which could not with greater reason 
be denied him. He is everything and nothing of every- 
thing. He has no existence because he is above existence. 
In this stage God is only the Godhead, non-personal, un- 
known to himself. He can only become known to himself 
by becoming united with Nature and Form. From this 
self-conception is derived, firstly, the difference of persons 
in God as taught by the Christian Church in the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and, secondly, the revelation of God in 
a world. But he can only communicate himself; he is 
the essence of all things, he is void of all things. Things 
are only distinguished from God by nothingness. 

I have said enough to show how to Eckhardt’s mind 
all things coincide, how the principywm covncidentiae 
oppositorum is the leading string in his theosophical specu- 
lations. Such mysticism, rooted in the Christian dogmas, 
in Neo-Platonism, and other ancient speculations, suited 
the German mind. It was continued by others, especially 
by Nicholas Cusanus. The old idea of the harmony of 
contradictories (coincidentia contradictorum) was again 
put forward by him. He held that in God coincide all 
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contrasts, even those of to be and not to be, of the finite 
and the infinite ; that in him no contradiction is contradic- 
tory, no difference exists between the infinitely great and 
the infinitely small, between absolute motion and absolute 
rest, &c., &c. 

Cusanus connected with his theosophical speculations 
the investigation of Nature and the study of mathematics. 
This new branch of cogitation and knowledge, physi- 
cal philosophy, was zealously pursued by Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, whose contemporary, Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim of Cologne, propagated theories which exercised 
an influence even two hundred years after his death. 
Agrippa was born in 1487; he was thus a younger con- 
temporary of Reuchlin, whose part he took in the latter's 
famous controversy with the book-burners of Cologne. 
Agrippa, although an ardent opponent of Scholasticism 
and writing against the occult arts, practised magic himself. 
His theories were based on previous theosophical systems 
and on the Cabbala. He distinguishes between the divine, 
the heavenly, and the elemental worlds; he speaks of the 
world soul, the influence of the stars, of sympathy and 
antipathy, and of many other points of a similar nature. 

We cannot therefore be surprised that Reuchlin, himself 
a Humanist and an opponent of Scholasticism, was a great 
admirer of the Cabbala and of Pythagoraean doctrines. 
The theosophical and theological theories of his time once 
having taken a firm hold on his convictions, he was not 
the man to rest satisfied with merely adopting them with- 
out inquiring into their origin. For Reuchlin, in whatever 
he undertook, never contented himself with a _ useful 
mediocrity. Although not a theologian by profession, and 
remaining to his last days a staunch adherent of the Catholic 
faith, and an opponent of that movement which ended 
in totally altering the convictions of a great portion of 
the Christian world, his personality was nevertheless of 
a decisive, though indirect, influence upon the origin and 
course of that revolt against Rome. As a lawyer he was 
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one of the most learned of his craft; as a statesman he 
showed himself a skilled and, what is more, a successful 
negotiator. Honours were showered upon him; he was 
created a Count Palatine, although he never assumed the 
title; he also held the legal profession in low esteem, as 
having only worldly interests for its object. His aspira- 
tions were of a loftier nature; he pined after truth, the 
mainspring and fountain-head of which he wished to reach. 
He refused to acquiesce in the evidence of others who 
declared a truth to emanate from a certain source. He 
would follow up for himself every stream and brooklet, 
every fall and course, to discover its origin. He pressed 
into the service of his explorations his vast achievements 
in the field of classical literature. For the same purpose 
he made himself acquainted with the philosophy of his 
time, with which, in pursuit of an impulse given by others, 
he connected the Jewish Cabbala. It was in this chase 
after truth, pure and unadulterated, that he discovered for 
Christian Europe a Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, 
which was henceforth to be an important branch of study 
at every higher seat of learning. 

But in searching for truth he firmly believed it possible 
to find it. Like all great minds he doubted; as with all 
thinkers his doubts revolved within certain limits. On 
asking then what was the truth he wished to ascertain 
we shall find that truth was to him neither more nor less 
than what it was to his contemporaries. Although he 
infinitely surpassed the latter in the means employed to 
reach the goal, yet his ultimate hopes went no farther than 
theirs. He considered as truth the religion in which he 
was brought up, and the tenets of which he would have 
held it sinful to doubt. Nor was his philosophy any other 
than that which was taught by his contemporaries. His 
peculiar notions about the occult properties of things, the 
magical forces, the harmony of contradictories and of that 
which reason declares to be impossible, sufficiently show 
that as theologian and philosopher he was neither in 
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advance of nor behind his time. If as humanist he must 
be grouped with Johann Wessel, Rudolph Agricola, 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Philip Melanchthon, he stands 
as philosopher and Christian ‘between Nicholas Cusanus, 
who died when Reuchlin was nine years of age, and 
Agrippa von Nettesheim, who was born when Reuchlin 
had already attained the age of manhood. 

Reuchlin was of opinion that as a sincere and consistent 
Christian he could not but at the same time believe in his 
mystical tenets. His thoughts concerning the latter did 
not induce him to ask whether they were true according 
to the dictates of reason; he did not try to ascertain 
whether they were deduced from some primary and simple 
principle. With him the question was only whether they 
were or were not historically attested ; whether they could 
stand the ordeal of scrutiny by the light of what he called 
history ; whether they were in accordance with that which 
he considered to be the Christian religion. But the Chris- 
tian religion was based upon the traditions of the Jews. 
Reuchlin was persuaded that God had revealed himself 
primarily to the Jews; that every truth, religious, moral, 
scientific, had been, in the first instance, revealed to that 
people by direct divine -inspiration. Whatever other 
nations could boast of in the way of knowledge and wisdom 
must have emanated from Hebrew sources; if the Greeks, 
if Pythagoras, have shown signs that they were possessed 
of treasures of wisdom, there must have been channels 
by which the stream of knowledge had been drawn from 
the Hebrew mainspring. The latter had therefore to be 
explored; the study of the Hebrew sources of knowledge 
was imperatively demanded. A knowledge of Hebrew 
and of the Rabbinical dialects was necessary, and no 
obstacles could deter Reuchlin from steadily pursuing his 
object. 

The Cabbala showed him doctrines which resembled 
those of the supposed Areopagite, of Master Eckhardt, of 
Nicholas Cusanus, in short, of that theosophy which was 
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in his day prevalent in Germany. The Cabbala had 
nothing in common with that Scholasticism which it 
became more and more the fashion to oppose; an opposi- 
tion in which Reuchlin took an active part. But the 
Cabbala was a Jewish theosophy; it was a wisdom that 
had been treasured up by the Jews, by the people who by 
divine interference were the bearers of everything that 
was wise. Thus the tenets of the Cabbala were in 
Reuchlin’s eyes raised at once high above the wisdom 
which the Neo-Platonists and those who followed them 
were able to teach, for the wisdom of the latter could only 
be an imitation of the superior, of the really divine wisdom 
as preserved by the Jews. In the Cabbala Reuchlin 
thought to have found the fountain-head from which all 
secular philosophy had emanated, the pure spring from 
which the turbid streams of Greek and Egyptian know- 
ledge had issued. 

But besides his theosophical views, another incentive to 
study Hebrew and the Rabbinical dialects was drawn from 
his religious convictions. Firm in his belief that the religion 
instilled in him from his infancy, the religion of the Christian 
Catholic Church, was the true religion, he endeavoured 
to find out and form for himself an opinion about the 
nature of, and the foundations on which that structure 
was based. Here again his doubts were historical and not 
metaphysical; and even these historical doubts moved 
within a narrow circle only. They stopped far short of 
an investigation of the acceptability of the doctrines taught 
by his Church; he would have considered the slightest 
doubt in that direction as rank heresy. To him it was 
the work of a bold and independent thinker to doubt the 
adopted interpretation of the Old and New Testament ; 
to doubt whether the way in which the teachings of his 
Church were brought in harmony with the text of the Bible 
was the right way. This he considered an independent, 
unprejudiced investigation of the truth, and thus the study 
of Greek and Hebrew became to him a necessary of life. 
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Now if his theosophical views led him to believe that 
all things had some occult and mysterious properties 
beyond those perceptible to the senses, no wonder that 
he was greatly struck by that doctrine of the Cabbala 
that every word, every letter, of the Hebrew Bible had 
an occult significance beyond the simple meaning of the 
text. If everything in nature had an occult meaning, how 
much more must this be the case with the words spoken 
by God himself for the purpose of revealing to man all 
things superhuman and divine? He threw himself ardently 
into that kind of speculation; and by making use of an 
unrestrained freedom of transposing and combining letters 
and their numerical values, he managed to find in the 
Hebrew Bible everything he wished to establish. This 
was a new incentive to him to study Hebrew. 

The necessity of learning Hebrew had already been felt 
by him when he was twenty years of age. At that time 
he composed a Latin dictionary, which was printed without 
his name under the title of Vocabularius breviloquus. 
Then already he expressed himself that we must appeal 
to the Hebrew book whenever a mistake in the Old 
Testament was found. In this dictionary, which was based 
on older works, Reuchlin was under the necessity of quoting 
many a Hebrew word which he did not understand. Such 
parrot-like copying was repulsive to Reuchlin’s nature. 
It is true the translations of such words were given to 
him, but how was he to know that they were correct? He 
disliked using translations ; even if correct, he compared 
them to wine that had been poured from cask to cask. His 
resolution to master the Hebrew language was probably 
taken at an early time, but he had to wait for twelve years 
longer before he was able to gratify his wish to some extent. 
For the study of Hebrew was at that time unknown in 
Christian Europe. 

Reuchlin’s education had not been neglected; he had 
acquired the rudiments of knowledge in his native town 
of Pforzheim, where he attended the Latin school. When 
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he was fifteen years of age he went to the University of 
Freiburg, where the attention of the court was drawn 
to him by his beautiful voice. He became one of the 
choristers, and his personal acquaintance with the Margrave 
Frederick began in a most curious way. Papal nuncios 
had been sent to the court of the Margrave, and when they 
came to take leave and to receive their dispatches, they 
were addressed by the High Chancellor. This was otherwise 
a good and clever man, but he had been born in Hechingen, 
and had transferred to his Latin the abominable German 
pronunciation of his district. He began his oration: 
“Ceilsissimus et eilustrissumus naoster prainceps eintel- 
lexit,” &c. The Italians were astonished; they did not 
understand a word. They protested not to be able to accept 
this as a dispatch. In this embarrassment some one remem- 
bered that Reuchlin, the amanuensis of the Chancellor, 
could speak pure Latin. He was called, and carried on the 
discourse in a style cultivated by practice and travelling, 
and was much admired. He became attached to the service 
of the Margrave, whom he accompanied on a journey to 
Rome in 1473. In 1474 he went to Basle. Here he met 
Lapidanus, with whom he had previously been acquainted, 
and who was now professor at Basle. Reuchlin proceeded 
to study Greek under his guidance, perfected himself in 
grammar, and read Aristotle. He eagerly grasped the 
opportunity offered him here of learning Greek from 
Andronicus Contablacas, a native of Greece. From this 
circumstance originated that which was called in the schools 
the Reuchlinian mode of pronouncing Greek. He thought 
that his teacher, being a Greek himself, ought to be an 
authority on pronunciation. It was at Basle that Reuchlin 
composed his Latin Dictionary, which was indeed compiled 
from older works, chiefly from that of Papias, and in which 
he showed already then that he was not to be a mere 
manufacturer of books, but that he promised to become an 
independent worker in the field of learning. After a few 
years he visited Paris for the second time and continued 
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his Greek studies under the Greek George Hermonymos. 
But Reuchlin, not being rich, had to work for his support. 
He selected the legal profession for his career, went to 
Orleans, where, whilst studying Roman law, he supported 
himself by teaching Greek. For this purpose he composed 
in Greek a grammar of the Greek language. Having 
received at Poitiers his diploma as Licentiate of Civil Law, 
he left France and went to Tiibingen in 1481. 

Several reasons are given for his selection of Tiibingen 
as his residence. The University at that town was renowned 
far and wide, it was near Reuchlin’s native town of 
Pforzheim, and the court of the Count of Wurtemberg was 
accessible to men of learning. But besides these allure- 
ments I cannot help thinking that there was another magnet 
that attracted him thither. This magnet was the study of 
the Hebrew language. 

There can be no doubt that already at that time he was 
bent upon studying Hebrew. But such a wish, easily as 
it was conceived, was difficult of execution. Reuchlin’s 
great contemporaries, Johann Wessel, who himself knew 
a little Hebrew, and Rudolph Agricola, rather discouraged 
him ; but this did not deter a man of Reuchlin’s persistency. 
The fact is, there were no teachers, hardly any books, and 
nothing in the shape of a grammar or dictionary accessible 
to Reuchlin. He could not employ Jews, because in a 
number of German states no Jews were permitted to dwell ; 
and some Jews thought it wrong to teach Hebrew to a non- 
Jew. Although as a good Christian he sincerely wished 
that all Jews might be induced to become Christians, 
he somehow or other felt strong dislike to the baptized 
Jews he came across. It is true the Council of Vienna had 
decreed in 1312 that chairs for Hebrew be erected in Paris, 
Oxford, Salamanca, and Boulogne, but the decree remained 
almost a dead letter. Now it happened that at the time 
when Reuchlin terminated his studies in France, there 
were in Tubingen two theologians who had the reputation 
of knowing Hebrew, namely, Conrad Summenhardt and 
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Paul Scriptoris. When we consider the doggedness with 
which Reuchlin persisted in his determination to master 
the Hebrew language we are led to believe that the presence 
of these two men in Tubingen was one of the inducements 
that caused Reuchlin to seftle there. 

Whether these two scholars were of much use to Reuchlin 
is another question. We may safely assume that Reuchlin 
had, by his own perseverance, gained some knowledge of 
Hebrew, which, infinitesimally small as it may have been, 
must have equalled, if not surpassed, that of those two 
professors. There is a circumstance which, I think, enables 
us to gauge the extent of their Hebrew knowledge. 

There lived at that time a man called Conrad Pellican, 
a clergyman, a man of learning, who became at a later 
period a friend and follower of Zwingli. From his know- 
ledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew he was called by Thomas 
Murner, in his Kirchendieb- und Ketzer Kalender (Calendar 
of Church Robbers and Heretics), an observant, recalcitrant 
heretic, and an apostate in three languages’. When he 
first conceived the wish of learning Hebrew he had the good 
luck of coming across a commentary of Nicholas de Lira 
to some books of the Hebrew Bible. He tries to read the 
Hebrew words by means of the Latin transcription, puts 
to memory the letters of such words, by these means learns 
the alphabet, and practises reading by the recurrence of 
the same letters in other words. After a year he obtains 
a Hebrew Bible, and composes a small grammar, “ De modo 
legendi et intelligendi Hebraea,” which according to some 
was printed in 1503. In his autobiography he tells us that 
he was vexed at not being able to find, except in rare 
instances, the first person of the present indicative, which 
he supposed to be the stem of the verb, like in Latin, amo, 
lego, audio: “Sed dolebat mihi valde non inveniri in verbis, 
nisi raro, primam personam praesentis indicativi ut est 
apud latinos thema: amo, lego, audio.” After some time 


1 Conradus Pellicanus, Chronicon. ed. Riggenbach (Basle, 1877). 
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he happened to meet Reuchlin, to whom he communicated 
the difficulty, and who of course at once told him where 
to look for the roots of verbs. “Tune subridens humanis- 
simus Doctor Reuchlin dicebat, apud Hebraeos thema 
verborum non esse primam personam nec indicativi, nec 
imperativi, sed tertiain singularem praeteriti perfecti.” 
Pellican adds: “hac regula accepta exultavi in animo, 
sciens huiusmodi verbo impleta Biblia.” 

Now it is known that Pellican had been assisted in his 
work by Conrad Summenhardt and Paul Scriptoris, and 
we can conclude how unsatisfactory the knowledge of these 
two professors must have been. 

If Reuchlin had some hopes of getting information from 
them he must soon have been undeceived. He proceeded 
to pursue his studies on his own account, but with little 
success. It is true he was already in 1483 praised for his 
knowledge of Hebrew, but who can tell with how much 
justice? He had no Hebrew Bible. The first copy was 
printed in Italy in 1488 ; Reuchlin asked a friend to procure 
him a copy, but it is not known whether the latter was 
successful. 

But his craving for receiving instruction in Hebrew was 
at length to be gratified. His master Eberhard with the 
Beard sent Reuchlin to the Emperor to obtain the latter’s 
sanction to an enlargement of his territory. It was on this 
occasion that Reuchlin and his brother were ennobled by 
the Emperor and received the dignity of Counts Palatine. 
It was on this occasion that Reuchlin became acquainted 
with the Emperor’s Jewish body physician, Jacob Jehiel 
Loans, who occupied an honoured position at the court and 
became Reuchlin’s teacher of Hebrew. Reuchlin never 
assumed the title conferred upon him by the Emperor, but 
always remained plain Johann Reuchlin ; but the acquaint- 
ance with Loans was always considered by him as one 
of the happiest events of his life. A blind man who had 
been groping in the dark for years, when by a happy 
accident the light of heaven dawned upon him, would not 
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rejoice more than Reuchlin did when the portals of the 
divine truth were widely opened before him. In the same 
year that Columbus added a new world to the one within 
whose limits mankind had been hitherto confined, Reuchlin 
disclosed to Christian Europe a new language and literature. 
Reuchlin never forgot, nor was he ever ashamed to own, 
how much he was indebted to Loans; he quotes him in 
subsequent books as “ praeceptor meus mea sententia valde 
doctus homo J. J. Loans Hebraeus,” or “praeceptor meus 
ille J. J. Loans doctor excellens.”’ Eight years later, when 
he had made considerable progress in Hebrew, he writes 
to Loans a Hebrew letter, in which he informs him that 
after they had parted he had succeeded in successfully 
continuing his Hebrew studies, a fact at which his master 
no doubt would greatly rejoice. He writes: 


ppinwon ssn sys sass apy 9 vw aypdy pind ody ody 
qand yrowd novsxnn pop ym aynad omy papa mund Aossm 
soo oyos vans bx naw os qyennd rao nbdyoa nea any) sana 
am et bam mown ony sada mena snyan sda onnbyn 
apy 9 Jaz0 tS yXDIA naw vdp> wn WNT aman AD pon 
(1 Nov. 1500) swoard Saen a3 


Now that the gates of this branch of learning were 
opened tu him, he passed with gigantic strides over the 
whole field. Having successfully concluded his mission, 
he left the court loaded with honours which he little 
esteemed, and took up his residence at Heidelberg, where 
he became Agricola’s successor as keeper of the library 
of Johann Dalburg, Bishop of Worms. He also became 
councillor of Philip, Elector of the Palatinate, and chief 
censor (Zuchtmeister) of his sons. He had perfected himself 
in Hebrew, continued his Cabbalistic studies, and published 
in 1494 his work De Verbo mivifico, which contains many 
quotations, but yet does not display any particular know- 
ledge of Hebrew, as almost all quotations could be accounted 
for as having been derived from secondary sources. His 
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wonderful word consists of the letters ', 7, w, 1, 7, in which 
he blended together the Hebrew name of the Deity with 
three letters of the name yw”. He ascribed many mystical 
properties to that word, which is frequently to be found on 
the title-pages of his books. At Heidelberg he wished 
to give lessons in Hebrew, but the monks prevented him. 
This need not surprise us, for they also disliked the study 
of Greek. When Reuchlin’s brother Dionysius, who had 
been educated at his expense, became magister in Tiibingen 
in 1494, he was to occupy the first chair in Greek at that 
University. But the monks put difficulties in his way. 
The Elector repeatedly writes to them to allow Dionysius 
to lecture, but it was of no use; they refused to give him 
a college room. At that time Philip’s son was to marry 
a lady who stood to him in such a degree of consanguinity 
that a papal dispensation was required. Moreover Philip 
himself was at that time excommunicated for withholding 
some revenues of the monks. Reuchlin was sent to Rome 
to set matters right. This was his third journey to Rome. 
His negotiations were again successful ; but being retained 
for a whole year, he employed his time in further adding 
to his knowledge of Hebrew by taking instruction from 
Rabbi Obadiah Sforno, who was a classical scholar, 
a physician, a philosopher, and a Cabbalist. Reuchlin, 
at the same time, tried to obtain Hebrew books. He never 
ceased learning, and even as late as 1516 he wished to take 
lessons in Chaldaean from Johann Potkin, the same who ~ 
had instructed Petrus Galatinus, one of the most shameless 
plagiarists that ever lived 1. 

Reuchlin’s work, De Rudimentis Hebraicis, appeared in 
March, 1506. He was very proud of this work, and on 
the last page he puts the verse of Horace, “exegi monu- 
mentum aere perennius.” The work is divided into three 
books. The two first contain the dictionary, and the third 


* For the following short survey of Reuchlin’s books on Hebrew 


grammar, compare Ludwig Geiger, Life of Reuchlin, and Das Studium der 
Hebriischen Sprache. 
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the grammar. The dictionary is a close imitation of 
Rabbi David Kimchi’s nwiwn -»p, the first edition of 
which was printed in 1480. Kimchi’s work was written 
in Rabbinical Hebrew, in a concise style. Reuchlin’s ar- 
rangement differs from that of Kimchi only in a few points. 
The words are arranged according to the roots, only that 
Kimchi places the quadralitera at the end of every letter, 
and Reuchlin embodies them between the trilitera. 
Reuchlin gives the proper nouns, which were omitted 
by Kimchi. Kimchi places the Chaldaean words of the 
Bible at the end, and Reuchlin puts them with the Hebrew 
words. Sometimes it would appear as if Reuchlin’s dic- 
tionary contained more articles than that of Kimchi; the 
fact is that he sometimes dissolves the iatter’s articles 
into four, and even into six parts. The quotations are 
those of Kimchi, which Reuchlin corrects only occasionally. 
On the whole it may be said that Reuchlin closely followed 
Kimchi, although other Jewish authors are also utilized 
by him. He quotes the Massorah, which must have been 
no easy task to him, for he had to glean those enigmatical 
annotations from manuscripts. He quotes the p23) AN» 
of Maimonides, whom he calls R. Moyses Aegyptius, the 
na of R. Jehudah Halevy, and occasionally Nachmanides, 
Gersonides, and Cabbalistic writers. He quotes copiously 
from Rashi, who is to him ordinarius scripturae interpres. 
His quotations from Rashi he had at first hand, and not from 
Nicholas de Lira’s commentaries, for he says that if he 
were to strike out from De Lira’s works all that the latter 
had taken from Rashi, only a few pages would remain. 
He had a much higher opinion of Paulus Burgensis. Of 
the fathers of the Church he quotes Jerome most fre- 
quently; we must not forget that he had always taken 
the latter as a sort of a model, whose life he was desirous 
of imitating. In the greater number of cases Reuchlin 
adopts his opinions, but he is sometimes surprised at his 
interpretations. Of Augustin he says once, “ Augustinus, 
nescio quo somno motus.” Not less cavalierly he treats 
Hh2 
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the Vulgate, of which he says once, “ Nescio quid blacterat,” 
and again, “ Nescio quid nostra translatio somniavit”’; and 
he complains of the many defects of that translation. He 
kept all along steadfast to a principle laid down by him 
elsewhere: “Quamquam enim Hieronymum sanctum veneror 
ut angelum et Lyram colo ut magistrum, tamen adoro veri- 
tatem ut deum.” Besides the authorities mentioned, he 
made use of the Septuagint, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
Aquila, and the Chaldaean versions. His Arabic quota- 
tions are from Kimchi; he knew no Syriac, and it is 
doubtful whether he studied Arabic at a later period. He 
illustrates some statements by examples from Greek and 
Latin, and even from German idioms. He shows hardly 
anything of Bible criticism in the modern sense of the word. 

The third part of his Rudimenta is devoted to Grammar. 
It is the first work of its kind. MReuchlin’s object is to 
help the reader to an independent and grammatically in- 
telligent reading of the Bible, and not to teach how to 
write Hebrew. He is very much afraid his readers might 
endeavour to read the Hebrew the wrong way. He there- 
fore gives the 

CANON. 


Non est liber legendus hic ceu ceteri 
Faciem sinistra dextera dorsum tene 
Et de sinistra paginas ad dexteram 
Quascumque verte. Quae Latina vides 
Legito latine, hebraea si sit insita 

A dextera legenda sunt sinistrorsum. 


And in the dedicatory epistle to his brother Dionysius 
he gives the same directions. 

The work is very elementary. As a reading exercise 
he gives the “genealogia Mariae virginis” in Hebrew. 
Strange to say, this genealogy astonished John Fisher so 
much that he asked Erasmus to inquire from Reuchlin 
whence he had taken it. He discusses the consonants and 
their properties, the vowels, diphthongs, the yw. His rules 
are ample and diffuse, he recapitulates them and inter- 
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sperses them with words of encouragement to the student. 
He analyzes every word, every syllable quoted. He treats 
on the noun and its genders and declension; on the pro- 
nouns, the numerals, the preposition ‘» when used as 
ablative. He admonishes his reader to find the root of 
every word, be it ever so compound, and illustrates this 
by showing how it would have to be done in Latin in 
the words hae inhonorificabilitudines. For the verb he 
uses as paradigms Syp and spp. Instead of Kal, Piel, &c., 
he speaks of the first, the second conjugation, &c., with their 
passive voices, and thus, assuming an active and a passive 
Hithpael, he has four conjugations with their passives. 
Their regular verb follows, then the quadralitera, the verb 
with suffixes, a short syntax, the prepositions, and, at last, 
the rule of the vav conversive as given him by Loans. 
His chief source is again Kimchi in his yb:n 7p. But 
he also quotes Moses Kimchi, Ibn Ezra, Ibn Ganach, and 
a rw 52w 1pD by Moyses Zejag. The book was really 
written by Moses Kimchi, but the MS. contained at the 
end a notice that the book had been sold to Moses Ziug, 
and Reuchlin mistook him for its author. He calls Gabirol, 
the Avicebron of the Scholastic philosophers, Moses instead 
of Solomon. On the whole it can be said that none of 
these quotations are at first hand. 

The work was not a success from a business point of 
view. In 1510 there were still 750 copies on hand. The 
bookseller Amorbach of Basle complained to Reuchlin that 
the book did not sell. Reuchlin told him to wait, in time 
he would make great profit by it, “ for,’ Reuchlin added, 
“if I live, the Hebrew language must come out; should 
I die, the opening is made.” 

Reuchlin had particularly turned his attention to the 
literature of the Rabbis. He wanted to obtain a copy of 
the Talmud, but without success, In 1510 he wrote that 
he would like to pay the price for a copy of the Talmud 
twice over, but he had not yet been able to obtain one. 
In 1512 he bought the treatise of ;179D. The manuscript, 
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which is now in the library at Carlsruhe, has some notes 
from his hand. He quotes once from this treatise; his 
other quotations from the Talmud are not original. In 
the division of the Talmud he follows the mistake of some 
of his predecessors that the Talmud had four parts, the 
first treating of feasts and ceremonies, the second of herbs 
and seeds, the third of matrimonial laws, and the fourth 
of civil and criminal law. If he had ever possessed a copy 
of the whole Talmud he would certainly have corrected 
that error. 

In 1512 he published the seven so-called penitential psalms 
(vi, xxxii, xxxviii, li, cii, cxxx, exliil), with a translation and 
commentary. It was the first Hebrew text printed in 
Germany. His explanations are most elementary, and 
the book was written in such a clear and easy style 
that Sebastian Munster said at a later period that a child 
of seven might learn Hebrew from it. His authorities 
are again the Jewish authors Rashi, Ibn Ezra, the 
Kimchis, Nachmanides, and the Targumim. In Psalm li. 6 
he would fain prefer the plain meaning of the words 
Jnzsa pryn jyod to the translation given in the letter to the 
Romans iil. 4. He excuses this boldness by a quotation 
from Hieronymus, “ quod frequenter annotavimus apostolos 
et evangelistas non lisdem verbis usos esse in testamenti 
veteris exemplis quibus in propriis voluminibus conti- 
nentur.” In the dedicatory epistle to Jacob Lemp he says 
that his Rudimenta would not display their full usefulness ~ 
as long as there were not more Hebrew Bibles to hand. 
He had hoped that a great number of Bibles or other 
Hebrew books would come to Germany, but the Emperor 
Maximilian’s wars in Italy had made it impossible. The 
Pfefferkorn braggarts had promised to print Hebrew books, 
but they did not keep their promise. Less elementary 
and diffuse was his translation and commentary of Ps. ex— 
exiv, but the book was never printed. 

He also published in the same year a translation of the 
poem D3 noyp of Joseph »an~ (Hyssopaeus), whom he calls 
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poetam dulcissimum, and in the preface he says that he 
had formerly thought that Hebrew was unsuitable for 
poetical composition, but that this poem had taught him 
that he had been mistaken. Ezobi’s poem has found much 
favour among Christian scholars. It was also translated 
by Mercerus, and both the original and the two translations 
were reproduced by Wolf in his Bibliotheca}. 

In 1518 Reuchlin issued his work De accentibus et 
Orthographia linguae Hebraicae. When he wrote his 
commentary on the penitential psalms he was already 
thinking of writing this work. In the preface he says 
that he dedicated the book to the Cardinal Adrianus, “ to 
give the youth, bent upon studying languages, a leader 
under whose banner they would be able to fight, if need 
be, with those ferocious and rabid dogs who hated all good 
arts; against the disease and pestilence of everything old, 
against the burners of books who thirsted for the destruc- 
tion and extermination of the most ancient monuments. 
As an old man he might cease to teach elements of grammar, 
fit only for children and young people, but his zeal for the 
spread of the study of Hebrew makes him forget all objec- 
tions.” It is very rare for Reuchlin thus to allude in his 
learned books to his cruel and relentless persecutors. 

The work is divided into three books. The first book 
he calls py, it treats on pronunciation. Taking the root 
Syp for his paradigm he gives all possible forms of words 
with indication of the >ybp and yidn; but for words with 
suffixes he takes 7pp instead of byp. Every word is ac- 
companied by a quotation from the Bible where it occurs. 
He gives the noun with all suffixes, the prepositions, some 
pronouns, the verbs with and without suffixes. 

The second book he calls snp, for the proper use of which 
he gives twenty-seven rules. He speaks of the wi and of 
the difference between jo ’y and dxnw ‘v. He calls these 
signs rhetorical accents, governing a rhetorical metre. 

1 An English translation of the ‘‘ Silver Bowl” appears in the present 
number of the JEwIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
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The third book he calls 79, He says that it was an 
ancient custom of the Hebrews to devote songs to God, 
and refers to the example of Moses. This custom had 
survived even to his days, and was a daily custom in the 
synagogue. He enumerates the accents, and translates 
their names into Latin. He then explains them, and dis- 
cusses their value. He confesses that in all this he followed 
the Rabbis. At the end he gives the tunes of each accent 
as they were and are still chanted in the synagogues. 
There is something curious in this musical transcription. 
Firstly, the notes, while written in the musical notation 
of his time, run, however, like Hebrew, from right to left. 
But in his zeal he displays an excess of lucidity which 
caused much obscurity. In the synagogue the chanting 
is done by the reader only, and there is never a chorus. 
Reuchlin thought of a performance by choristers, and 
arranged the tunes for four voices; namely, the discant 
(treble), the alto, the tenor, and the bass. Contrary to 
modern custom, the tenor contains the melody, which 
thus appears in the middle of the harmony. Moreover, the 
accents being given in the order of the “Zarka table,” the 
harmony does not always place a musical close on just 
those accents which demand it. Now I am told by the 
Rev. Francis Cohen that what happened was this. Some 
writers on mediaeval music thought, firstly, that the 
melody was contained in the discant (soprano), and not in 
the tenor; secondly, that they had to read the notes from — 
left to right; and thirdly, that the latter presented one 
consecutive melody. You will not be surprised therefore 
that, after much trouble, they could make nothing of it. 

The book on the Hebrew accents was the last of 
Reuchlin’s large works. But he was not satisfied with 
learning himself, and writing books, and, having written 
them, leaving them to their fate. With him the propaga- 
tion of the study of Hebrew was the great object of his 
life. Though this study was not the cause of the bitter 
persecutions he had to undergo at the hands of the 
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firebrands of Cologne, it was used by them as a weapon 
with which to strike at him. But neither this nor 
anything else caused him to waver. He persuaded many 
students to take up the study of Hebrew. The influence 
he exercised in this direction was enormous. There were 
many who wished to learn, but the question was, how was 
it to be accomplished? The Universities were useless. In 
1510 Reuchlin petitioned the Emperor, “for the sake of 
God and the Christian faith, to effect that at every 
German University two professors of Hebrew be appointed 
for ten years, and that the Jews be compelled to lend 
Hebrew books against good securities for this purpose, till 
such a time as the Christians would provide for themselves 
printed and written books.” But ten years elapsed before 
a beginning of that kind was made. Numbers of young 
people came to Reuchlin to learn, others consulted him in 
writing on difficult points which he always was ready to 
answer. Such letters of inquiry he even received from 
monks and soldiers. Among his followers was a young 
Englishman, Richard Crokus, the author of some books, 
who wrote to him that he was always at Reuchlin’s service, 
and asked him to dedicate his next Cabbalistic work to 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. John Fisher removed 
to Michael House in Cambridge, now embodied in Trinity 
College, in 1484; he was elected Master of his college 400 
years ago, in 1495. He was chaplain of Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. In 1501 he 
became Doctor of Divinity, in the following year he 
was appointed Professor of Divinity, and in 1504 he 
became Bishop of Rochester. When Reuchlin was so 
bitterly persecuted by his slandering tormentors of Cologne, 
he asked Erasmus to put his case before the English 
scholars, who only knew the reports spread by his Cologne 
enemies. But Reuchlin was mistaken. The English 
scholars admired him greatly, especially Thomas More 
and John Fisher. The latter was one of Reuchlin’s great 
admirers; he took his part in the controversy, sent him 
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tokens of esteem, admonished him to persevere, and 
expressed a wish of making a journey for the sole purpose 
of seeing Reuchlin and conversing with him. The authors 
of the Hpistolae obscurorum virorum, pretending to inveigh 
against the influx of foreign students, which, they thought, 
was flooding the University of Leipsic, thus allude to the 
aforesaid Crokus in their satirical imitation of the monkish 
dog-Latin of the day: “Et est alius hic, qui etiam legit in 
Graeco, vocatus Richardus Crocus, et venit ex Anglia. 
Ego dixi nuper: Diabolus, venit iste ex Anglia? Ego 
credo, quod, si esset unus poeta ibi, ubi piper crescit, 
ipse etiam veniret Leiptzick.’ Crokus was a good scholar, 
and certainly did not deserve such quizzing. But we 
know that all blame contained in those epistolae was 
meant for praise. 

Obsolete as Reuchlin’s works are at the present day, his 
boast that “he had erected for himself a monument more 
imperishable than bronze” is true to the letter. He was 
as good as his word, “that the study of Hebrew must come 
out,” and he was, after all, as he said himself, the first. 
The study of Hebrew in Christian Europe commenced with 
him, was taken up by his immediate successors, and has 
never since been relinquished. I cannot dwell on the 
vigour of his mind and his powers of application, as shown 
by the fact that he could unswervingly pursue the study of 
Hebrew, and zealously work for its propagation at a time 
when he was engaged with delicate political negotiations, 
with legal affairs, with theological and philosophical, or 
rather theosophical subjects, with the study of Greek and 
Roman authors ; at a time when he had to sustain a struggle 
of life and death against unscrupulous and influential perse- 
cutors. This struggle only would have been enough to 
weigh down the energies of any man less richly endowed 
by nature, less earnest in the fulfilment of his duties, 
than Reuchlin. As I said before, it was my duty 
to dwell on the least interesting phase of Reuchlin’s life. 
Reuchlin has many claims on the gratitude of later 
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generations, but this one portion of his activity, his 
discovery of Hebrew learning, would have been sufficient 
to secure for him the regard of posterity. It was 
through Reuchlin that Germany can boast that one of her 
children has disclosed a Hebrew and Rabbinical literature 
to Christian Europe. 

It might not have been so. If circumstances had at one 
time been more favourable, that privilege might have fallen 
to the lot of England. It will always be a cause of regret 
to every friend of learning and science, and particularly 
to a loyal and patriotic Englishman, that the vast erudition 
and patient researches of Roger Bacon were destined to 
remain without influence upon the history of civilization. 
Although naturally of quite different disposition and 
intellectual formation, yet was there much in common 
between Roger Bacon and Johann Reuchlin. Both 
of them were induced by the very same instincts to 
occupy themselves with the study of Hebrew. It is 
noteworthy that in this respect some observations made 
by Bacon and by Reuchlin are almost identical to 
the letter. Both believed in a mysterious and spiritual 
meaning of every word of the Bible beyond the one which 
appeared on the surface. Both held that all knowledge, all 
philosophy, had been revealed by God to the Jews, and was 
transferred by the latter to the other nations. Bacon held 
that Joseph had instructed the Egyptian princes and elders, 
that Moses had known the Egyptian wisdom, that Solomon 
had been the greatest philosopher, that medicine was in- 
vented by the sons of Adam and Noah. Like Reuchlin, he 
made use of Jewish instructors, he complained of the difficulty 
of getting even the most indispensable books, he complained 
of the ignorance which caused words that were in reality 
Hebrew to be derived from Latin or Greek roots. He had 
the same aversion as Reuchlin to translations, even to 
correct ones, and, almost in the same words as Reuchlin, he 
declared “that it was sweeter to drink water from the very 
source than from turbid pools, and that the wine from the 
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first vat was purer and more wholesome and of better 
quality than after it had been poured from vessel to vessel.” 
He, equally with Reuchlin, distrusted translations, even 
those translations of the Bible which enjoyed the sanction 
of his Church. He even goes so far as to charge Jerome 
with want of moral courage, which occasionally prompted 
the latter wittingly to put down an erroneous version so 
as not to irritate the crowd, who considered him a falsifier 
of the text on account of his novel translation of certain 
passages. He complains of the prevalent ignorance of 
Hebrew, and that the knowledge of that language, possessed 
by a few, was only mechanical, without any insight into 
Hebrew grammar. Bacon himself professed to be a good 
Hebrew scholar, and he asserts that he was able to teach 
Hebrew to any diligent and zealous pupil, so as to enable 
the latter to read and understand Holy Writ and the 
ancient sages, and everything appertaining to the interpre- 
tation of such writings, and all this within three days. In 
this respect Bacon differed considerably from Reuchlin, who 
said that the student commenced to master Hebrew only 
when he had reached the stage of despair and was on the 
point of throwing up the study of Hebrew as an impossible 
task. It is a pity that the Hebrew Grammar which Roger 
Bacon is supposed to have written does not now exist—if it 
ever existed. It was the fate of this wonderful man that all 
the discoveries he made in so many branches of knowledge 
should die with him, and remain without effect upon the 
development of learning. This was also the case with 
his study of Hebrew, and that which in another age and 
under different circumstances might have been brought 
about by Roger Bacon was left to be accomplished by 
Johann Reuchlin. 


S. A. Hirscu. 
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A COLLATION OF ARMENIAN TEXTS 
OF THE TESTAMENTS OF (1) JUDAH; (2) DAN; 
(3) JOSEPH; (4) BENJAMIN. 


{ B= MS. Bible of British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Z= MS. Bible of Lord Zouche. 

V = Armenian detached MS. of XII Patriarchs in Mechi- 
tarist Library at Venice. 


THE TESTAMENT OF JUDAH. 


BZ have foll. title: Test. Iudae de fortitudine et auaritia 
et fornicatione ; but V has: Test. Iudae tertium de auaritia 
et fornicatione, sed et iustitia. 

The figures give the page and line to Sinker’s edition. 


Page 149, line 3. Et Leia mater mea. 4. avOoporoyn- 
couate om. kal. 8. you] mepi (or emi) pov. om. kal. 
10. @s eidov] olda with O. —midoas] éxolnoa (dedi) and om. 
éroinoa in |, 11. 11. After 76 mar. p. add ézel yxexpl 
éenmlaca, Kal. 12. dpopov pov.  opdda] The versions 
render “females” as if Ondelas dypias. 13. om. kat 


midoas and read xatadaBov. After nucpwoa add ra dypia 
(oa eOnpevoa xeupi pov, kal. After Agovra add moAdAdis. 
14. dpxov | “ ursumque.” 15. €k TOV Kpnuvav.  dunomovr] 
“T slew.” 17. om. ev TO Tpexe pe  KaTeomdpaga 
adtov| “having smitten it, I scattered its bones.’ After 
mapdadis add zrov. 19. éppayn| <tpéOn (+7 mapdaris BZ 
only) payeioa. xdpq vey. vew. ev Opel. 20. KpaThoas W. 0. 
22. Hdev 6 Bacire’s .. . TEOWpaKiopévos. 23. povos jv 


kal Spayorv. 
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P. 150. 1. Sovp] Covp or rovp. 2. Tagové] rév 
Tadiwv. 3. Aady atrav w. O. 4. ’Axdp| "Oxocwpa 
BZ: xdpa VV. yiyavra w. O. 4, 5. Bdddovta.. . trmov| 
Zxovta rept tHy dodiv dmicbev Kal Eumpoobe To réLov KaOnwevov 
ep ta7ov. 5. After dvedcuevos om. comma. €’] 20. 
Cdwxa TO inmw] expovoa tov inmov. 6. Tov Baciréa ’Aywp 
os émi. 6, 7. améxtewa . . . pepidas] om., cp. R. 
7. moujcas| kAdoas. om. adrod. 8. avrod] add kal obrws 
anékxtewva (+atTév BZ). Ev 88 r@ évdvecOal we Tov 8. adrod. 
8, 9. idov, avdpes Epavnoay Er. ad. évvea (but émra V) kal 
1pEavTo. 9, 10, 11. éveiloas .. . dvetdov| “ And having 
wrapped my hand in my garment slinging I slew of them 
four. 12. nudv] euov.  Bedracad. 14. ad’] xaé’. 
15. 6re] Oru. ev] ctv w.O. — eddov ydp. 16. om. zreplt 
euod. After dyyeAos add xupiov Vonly. After 7rracba add 
bm Twos. 18. After édiwéa add é& atraév. 20. om. 
em avrovs and add airév after refyous. GAdovs ert Bac. 
térTapas avetAov. 24. dmedodocay ...| “et illi minita- 
bantur nobis mortem.” 25, 26. om. xal védrov w. O. 
27. kat orws ... ddeAgot] kal of dAAou wavtes 4d. 

P. 151. 4. dappod] Thédkiorum. 5. mapaddvres and 
om. ovy w. O. 7. éoxvaevoamev w. O. 9. xal ovva- 
Wavtes éetpéyrapyev attovs w. O. 9, 10. kai Tovs .. . dmek- 
retvapey| om. 10. Om. atrois. II. ot dad w. O. 
12. After AaBety add ad’ jyav. 13. dvvacrév w. O. 
14. adrovs| “ many hosts.” 18, 19. at... nuas| Tas 
moAts Baotrel duvaTo EpxeTar Tpds Tuas. 20. Om. adTar, 
at. “et in profunda nocte exorti aperuimus fratribus nostris 
portas.” 22. OM. Tava. 24. téte] Kai. Ds. 
DBpiCopevor aT adtdv COvpaOnuey Kal wpynoapev. 

P. 152. I. €xovrés pe Gv avetdor, 2. Kal épvyadevoapev 
avtovs for x. m. ed. © 3. marpos judy Kal émoujoaper. 
5. om. Tacav. Kal peta rtodro dkoddp. 8. “ Hiram.” 
9. OdoAauynrwv for ‘Odordu. 11. “ Bersoné.”’ 14. 
éroinoey W.O. om. kal jets w. O. 16. amo A. ék M. 
Lupias. 18. marpos nudv. 19. K. Topevopevwy eTrapy 
ey ’Avavipdy. ZO. modets. 21. teixn ovdnpa kK. T. 
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avTév x. om. ey avri. 22. adrov. 23. dpevtwy 
avTéy] om.  mpoodyouev KA. mpds Telxos adrdv Kal Tels THY 
aonida éml tdv KehadrGv Huar sic. 24. ws] as. 25. 0m. 
avehOov.  avBpas téroapas. om. TH w. O. 26. €& w. O. 

P. 153. 1. éru Te mpos. 2. After nuiv add dei. 3. Bed 
500 V; Bed 105 BZ. — otvov pw. x. wevr.] om. 7 Olle 
yiis.  tpirn| devrépa. 8, 9. Nueépa...adrhs. Ev] om. 
?Through similar ending. 10. Oaddpov adbrod: Kaye 
n0cdrov (but BZ om. kay and = 7jOeAev) exvyapBpedoa V BZ. 
II. €va éviavrov. 14. “ Silamon” and V adds “ tertium 
fillum meum.” “ Bersone.” 14, 15. éxovnp. .. . Oduap| 
om. 17. OM. olvoxoovaar. 18. ovvén. 7. ad.] “ pro- 
cubui in consilium (or mysteria) eius.” 19. om. yfjs. 
24. anev. t. 7.] “in media ciuitate.” 24-26. vowos... 
mvAnv| om. 26. Xouap. 27. emaTnoe. 

P. 154. 4. ézoinaa. 4, 5. Tov appaBdva. 6. Adyous 
Tap avtis. ods €AdAnoal om. 7. kuplov iv éxeivo. ’Evebv- 
pnOnv d& kal édeyov. g. After érs add “sed deuitaui (or 
consternatus sum).”  €ws népas. 10. OM. Toro. = aj 
elvat ev tH 7. TeA.] “that there were not achieved in their 
gate (avAn) things such as these.” 12. Kal evdurov otrws. 
13. om. mpds “loon. 15. éexet] ev Aiy’rro. TOs 17, 0: 
Kal pvr. Tovs Adyous "lovda Tod TaTpds tuGv, Tod €xewv TavTe TL 
dik. €vattoy Kuplov. 18. évtodds Oeod and om. xvupiov. 
19. émi0. kapdias tyGv pydé dtaBovAlors tuov ev UrEepnpavig 
evOuuyoewv tudv eumintere Kat wy K. ev loyve Epywv veor. tuGr, 


OT. ToUTO Tay ToVNpoy K.T.A. 22. exavynoauny. 23. Kal 
aveldicov. 24. After pov add “et deinceps.” 76 mv. rhs 
Topy. K. T. ¢ 25. év euot| “adversus me.” 26. TO vio. 

P.155. 2. év cad. yov.] “sed erat pulchra nimium” BZ, 
but V omits. 3. dori] els ddvvqv (but ? corruption). 
10. mAdvyv dpOadrpav. 11. Tov vodv. 13. om. «is 
Topvetav. 17. TAGs TO ev TH TAD. 18. kal dvek. 
k. dx. v. p.| “et manifestaui filiis meis facinus impuritatis 
meae.” 20. Awd] om. 20, 21, 22. cvvecews K.T.A. | 


prudentia opus est, filii mei, quicunque bibat uinum propter 
gaudium, sapientia est. Nam dum bibit aliquis uinum, 
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modeste bibet, &c. 23. kal moet Om. 24. Kal 
pnoéva aicx. 25. NopiGovta kaddv te Tovey. 26. ‘O 
mopy. kat Cnuvovpevos ov alcOdverar kal ddogGy x.7.A. as in O. 
om. ovx w. O. 27. eyvpvodny. 

P. 156. 1. 76 5108. THs Kepadrs pov. 3. edidake. 4. OTL 
ei BactAéw Kal TTHXGv. 5. Tav Bacwiewv. tod dé] Tap. 
6. dvdpelwy ... TV TIwYSV THY TTwX Ela. 10. €y evppo- 
ovvn| “et uultis gaudiis.” eo] Kupéov. Il. Gjoecde| 
mivete. ay yap evppoortyyns amoorn and om. wlvnre py. aid. kK. 
12. i d¢ «.7.A.| “sed melius est omnino non bibere uinum, 
ne oberretis,’ &c. 14. amoAnoGe and om. ovk. 15. om. 
tpov. kal ydp. 17. 7 elmev (or éxédAevoev) 6 KUptos. 
19. om. ovy w. O. 22. tadta €otat TO yevos TotTo év 
Topvela. 24. Adyots. 25. Tov Tatépa pov. "ABpady | 
Toad. 27. kat] dudre w. O. 

P.157. 2. én éox. hy.| ev cvvtedela xpdvov. 5. ates | 
“ permittit.’”’ 7. kal ap. 0. ad.] om. 8. Oeod| kuptov. 
kal evA. ov pewv.] om. g-12. Avo... mopedverar] om. 
T4. dv] om. w. R.  dvtas Qeods, Oeods dvoy. Kal moved... 
eurecetv |] “quia qui habent illam in ecstasin iniicit eos.” 
19. ér¥pdwoe] “ scandalizauit.” 20. pOapeis| steeped ” 
as if xvdeis. 20, 21. Kat éméyvov . . . elvar| om. 
24. ov éay 0. kA.| om. 24, 25. Kal yap Ta Ths adiklas Kal 
Ta THS AAnOelas yéeyp. 25. €va for év. 26. adrav | 
avOpaTwv. 27. om. doréwy and avrod for avrds. 27— 
158. 1. évdmiov kupiov. kai] om. 

P.158. I. ddnelas kat papr. 2. doe (or ds wep) euTeT. 
éx Tt. i. k.] om. 3. mpos tT. Kp.] om. 4. TEKVA pou, 
5. emaip. em avrdv, iva py] om. 5-9. €uol yap... Bact- 
Aefas | om. Q. t7ép bhas. eyyloare. 10. éoiere. 
om. dmapxas. After Iopajd add od 8& éon Bactreds év lax. 
II. OM. adrots. 12. xetmacovrar| BantiGovrar. of wey... 
movrodyres | om. 13. avOpdrwr| Iopand and om. of pév. 
kivd. alxu.| “ periclitabitur et transibit.” 13, 14. of 5€ 
mh. dp7.| om. 14. of Bacidevoortes ev aol. 15. avOpe- 
movs| IopajA. tr. vi. x. Ovy. and om. éAevbépovs. 16. Kat 
olkovs. 17, 18. xal mpoxdy. ... dyovpevor] om. 18. om. 
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< 
ws and wevdo before pod. 19. mavtes of dixator. 20. Kar’ 
: 
GAA. Om. 20, 21. mod€uovs ey “Iop. and om. cuvexeiy 
€vovTal. 21, Kat ouyteA. Baotrd. adtav. 22,128, ,24. 


€ws tapovaias ... €0vn| “ Et tunc habitabit Iacob in pace,” 
and omit the rest, BZ. But V=“et tune habitabit nouus 
Israel nouus in pacem,” sic. 25. ov, kai] om. 26. mac. 
T. Hp. | om. 

P. 159. 1. eis t5 Bac.] om. kat eyyaor. 4. Aomdr| 
addov V; ddvov BZ. 5. éxdtkodcayv| om. kal oAcop- 
klay am’ €xOpdv omitting kai xdvas eis dSacT. 6. om. 6¢0. 
7. OM. avaiperi... apr. | 2 vdevav. POPU oe ys | 
om. 8. eis dovdA. g. evvovxovs els dovdAciav sats y. 
10. kal éy tedeia kapdia w. O. 11. Tod 6.] adrod and om. 
Kat. OM. KUptos. 12. €y dy.| dvayayn. om. Toy éxO. du 
13. om. wtp. TO dotpov év eip. and om. é& ‘laxwf. 
14. kal dvaot. d. ek T.07..] om. as 6 A. T.8.] Tod HALov Tips 
duxatoovryns V; but BZ om. 15. OUP. T. VU. T. a. €. Tp. Ke 
dux.| Kal cvupmopevcetar avOparas (+ epyv7 B) mpadryt (+ Kal 
dux. BZ). 16. kal waoa du. ody ed. ev d.] om. 17. em 
avrov| airG. om. mvevpartos. After dyiov add “quod est 
Christus” V only. 18. ed jas TO mv. xap. eis vlods 
év ad.| eis viodeciay adnOeias. 19. év Mpootaypacw attod 
Tp. kK. Seutépors. 20, 21. tore e€edevoetar BAaaros e& €4408 
Kal avaddpyer oxnmTpov Bacirelas kK. ATO T. p. 22. After 
paBdos V alone adds the gloss 6 amdarodos. 24-25. kal 
wu. T. €orar "laxoB Cév Kal “lopayA dvaotioerar Kal éy@ K.T.A. 
25. oxymTpwv and om. éy “lapann. 27. om. kadegijs. 

P. 160. 1. evAoyjoer. al d. 7. 8.] Kat ayyedos T. 5. 3. ab 
oxnvat. 4. 6 fAtos] at duvdpyers Kat ornprypol.  éAaiar. 
5. €otar] éoecbe cis BZ: Evovravels V. om. Eri. Ty. ev bv. 
6. om. rod B. ore euBAnOjoovtar puapa mvedpata (+70d 
movnpod V) eis kplow aidvev. 7. om. ev xapa. 7-Q. kal 
of év mr.... loxvoovor| om. g, 10. om. év (wy. 10. om. 
éy ayadddoet. 10, 11. of derol ... xapa] “et uitulae 
Israel saltabunt.”’ II, 12. of d€ do... . kAadoovtar| om. 
14. Tyv 6d6v adrod| kat’ abrdév. kal €ime Tr. avt.] om. Cp. O. 
15. Kal éym érdv éx. dex. amoOv. 16. modvr. éo8.|] om. 

VOL. VIII. Ti 
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17. Oru t. p. 7. 08 B.] om. kai] adda. 18. tadra einav 
éx. fovd.] om. om. oi. vior. 19. kal €Oawav x.t.d.] kal 


fol lé > an 
exoyundn lovdas peta Tay TATEpwY aUTOV. 


THE TESTAMENT OF DAN. 


P. 169. 20 in title for 7. 6. x. y.] ‘de superbia et inuidia.” 


22. avtod| tovrwy. 23. thy matpidy| Ta Téxva.  €imev 
adrots, 24. TOO 7. v.| euod. 25. Gee] evdmiov Ocod. 

P.170. 1. pr.é71] om. alt. du] kat. 2. avOpdstav w. O. 
OpodoyG oby, 3. avdpos dixalov k. aA. 4. “loond | 
avrod w. O. 5. atov w. O. adda.) “of hatred.” 
7, om. éy avrTo. g. om. éore 76. 76 TetOov| ereice. 
11. tva] kal ody nipov. 12. va py w. O. 14. i800 
eyo w. O. 15. mvevpatos mAdvyns Kal T. W. VO. Kez 
Odpov| om. 18. Ovuddyns| om. w.O. om. Gru. 19. @s 


Toh, Tp. a. €ay 7}] OM. Tov AdeAPdy Odk oldev, Kal TpopHTHy 
kuplov ovk dxoveu’ Kal Tov dikatoy od PATEL. TEpLBdAAEL yap TO 
my. THS TAaYNs év SiKTUOLS aoEAyeEtas, Kal TUPAdt. 22. Kat 
dua T. W. 23. om. aitod. ev tivu x.t.A.] “ Itaque occludit 
oculis suis et obsidet odio cordis; datque illi cor inimicum 
aduersarium fratri suo et inuidiosum.” 

P.171. 1. om. dvvayw and tva ... macav, and so read 
odpatt Tas ldlas dvoplas. 2. mpaén Teh Wrxn. 42 ONY, 
THs Suvdpews Kal. 5. TOV bx.| TH cvvepyoton. 8. mapa] 
et si quidem ex natura sit illi auxilium, tunc in iniustitia 
irae. 9, 10. ék deLiGv .. . wedder] om. propter homoiote- 
leuton. 14. muxpats] puxpats w. O. 16. tyeis| pr 
and read k.veloOw 7) Kapdia tyudv eis Odpov. 17. pr. pyre 
om. eis eldéav| “in tumultum.” = ap@ror x.t.A.] ap. yap F 
tépipis TéEpTrEL THY AK. 18. vonoat 76 ép.| ovveti¢er Td d1a- 
BovAvoy Tod épediaBevtos. 19. tore] 6. 20. Mov, }42) 
Op.) om. om. aird. avedpa wrdvys. 21, 22. emeOdpunoer 
moueiy Kat eis TO tTeeLody Ty amddevay twa duTNOA bia TOO 
SiaBovaAlov Tis dmwrelas. “Eady Cy. ék. 7) dkovoiws kal AuTHCO€ 
K.T.A, 22. peta Wevdous| om. 23. ovvepOvtar| “ auxi- 
liantur.” 27. OM. pov. 
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P. 172. 1. typjoare| pH exxdjvere. 4. ndoviy] pvn- 
oixakxlay,  &ocecbe mdvrore. 4, 5. THs elpnyns] Tov elpnvo- 
Toudv. 6. ddnOwy]| “pure.” %xadapa. om. ydp. Q. 
oonynoes. 10. kal andoravtes and Kk. Topevocabe ev T. kK. 
TOLODYTES. 11. €kmopvevovtes. 12. évepy... .. tAdvys | 
Yappovotvres TO mvedpate tr. Tr., but Arm. text is corrupt 
here. 13. éotiv] éorar and om. kal. 15. Before 
trax. add pi). 16. to A,] rots viots A. 17. Kat 
ouve&, Evovtar, —ot._ viol. 18. anay6.] ‘ Ye shall come (or 
go).” 20. émotpéewere. 21. Kai éhejoe: tuas.  Bodr| 
TOLOD. 23. After kvpiov add kal moujoer elpiynv eis 
ai@vas. Om. avrds. 24. mépaci judy] tois wdtpacw 
avtod w. R. 25. amd tr. B. xal w. dy. Kadéoer mpds 
€avTov Kal émot. 29. Yep ‘lep. épjuwors, and read tropevet 
w.R.  -aixpadrwricOjoera w. R. 30. a’rav. 6 Gyros 
w. R. 31. tod “IopandA. Bacirevdoer ev adi. 32. Ews 


TOV ovpavav. 


P. 173. 2. Eavtois kat puddgacbe amd rt. S. kal kaxod mvevpatos 


av. 4. kat emi w.R. kal xatévayte Tob éxOous Tév Baciiéwv 
oTHoeTat Kal oud. 6. tov k.|] 7d dvopa Tod kK. 7. avuros 
yap. 8. Kakov. 9. THS avou. w. R. 10; Tie kat 
pet. emt €Ovn kal TO O€Anua adrod TeAEL@ceL, Gti oddels TOY ayy. 
toos atro. ?Cp. R. 11. évy m7. °1.] ev waon yn cab évf. 
II, 12. kat év t. «. 2.] om. 13, 14. kal dy... . paxpod. | 
om. 15. kal tyets| om. 16. 6 marnp| 6 owrip. 
18. om. Tod vouov; read Oeod for xvpfov and add kai éorat rd 
yévos tyav eis cwrypiov eicarel. 18, 19. kal viv, téxva, pou, 
bay. 22. OM. TA doTa aiTod. Ary ovv expopyntedOn TeEpt 
avt@v, Tt K.T.A. 24. Kat yévovs ’I.| om. 25. oUTws 
k. yéy.| om. 


THE TESTAMENT OF JOSEPH. 


P. 186. 21 (in Title) om. ca’ and wepl POdvov. 

P. 187. I. amo ths GAnOeias. 3. pov] Tar. 7. DWo- 
Tos | Oeds. 8. owrnp| Oeds. 10. ovy dddots| cvvdotvrwv. 
12. Dorydp] Pworipdp BZ: “Petaphrés” V. 6 apy. ®.] om. 

Cal @ 
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14. Beds Tod matpods euod Iop. épptoato w.O. 15. €uuxr. | 
om. w. O. 17. obd& évoxore? (07 evoxori¢er) “ darkens” 
and om. 7. 19. anmweirar w. O. 20. etl K.T.A.| 
éxte yap év m. tom. and om. sapiorarat. 22. éuaxp. | 
edoxipdoOnp. 23. peydra pappnaka eloty at paxpoOvptat. 
P.188. 1. judy] pov. ovv] dé w. O. 3. kupiw| dee. 
évnotevoy Tas EMTa uEepas eKEivas. 5. emedidy] venirem 


aliquando, “if I ever came” V: “if they ever come” BZ. 
7. After doOevods.] V alone adds “but all night long 


I would pray.” 8. oddpa at. g. After no. V alone 
adds “to commit fornication.” 7a pey atpéta| om. 
12. €syarorv| ‘and after this.” 16. movnpas| V alone 
adds “and she manifestly spake unto the eyes of man.” 
17. dyvov, and om. dvdpi. 18. After éraivotca add 
pe kal. 22. éy® kal ey odkxm 6. Tod Kvpiov and om. 
& KUp.os. 24. toxvoe Adyw and om. waAuv em. —pxero| 


“entered” elonpyeto. After mpds we add OeAovea. 26. Add 
cvykounonre kat before ovvretoOnrt. After Aly’ariov add 
Tov Gydpa pov. kal ev. 27. Topever Oar. 28. deka w. O. 

P.189. 1. After evdoxet add 6 kvpuos. S thy éniv. 
r. do. | “malum facinus.” g. nétov pe. 10. dvaxwpynoaca 
cOadte.  €mewTre pol. 12. pr. cai om. and azéoteve w. O. 
13. avrté] ro BpdSpav: trv dlarray BZ. 15. avtys| avr). 
om. Woxjs.  e€eAOdvTos airod| om. 20. om. pov. 
20, 21. T@Y TaTpOv pov. 21. ayyedoy abtod. 22. Om. 
aité. va dé p.] Totro b& yvdon. 24. kat AaBwv. 25. 
diyyeros puddger pe.  “H de. 27. tod] pou w. O. 

P.190. 1. dru dé] duws dé. 2. Tpooén.| “ was sorrow- 
ing,’ “lugebat.” = 2 cvvésumtev. 2, 3. mpos avtnv| om. 
3. om. Tdvop. 5. After dodevotcay V alone adds xal 
év To Tapeddeiy pe, but % sense. a oupTeic Ons | “sleep 
with.” = 2ovyyevn. g. After duapriaus add peydAats, or 
similar. 10. 7 B.] Aan do. 12. om. od. 13. udvor | 
Tobro. advtimoun| “care about.” xalt. 7. p.] om. ew odv. 
14. éyva| evde. 16. movnpas| kat mornpias. kav ay. Te 
ax. | “although she hears ten thousand things.” ?pdpiov 7 V: 
but BZ=“quamvis omne quid audierit.” %dyaydv tu. 
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17. 76 7. 0. 77.| Tod mdOovs Hr. 18. éyw ov w. O. 
Téxva jov Ww. O. 20. daxpdwv + mpds KUptov. 22. ovvov- 
clay] “et ego reliqui in eam vestimentum et effugi ab 
ipsa.” 24. om. cai. eis vd.| om. 25. Thy elpKTHr 
Tod ®, 28. om. pov w. O. Sri pdvov and mpod. 

P.191. 1, 2. aA. 7. é76.] om. 2. AuTpdo. 2-7. Kat 
dmad. ... Toraxis| om. 7. mpds pe| om. After duwpia 
add “ vespertina in caligine.” g. om. yap. TO. ovup- 
mera | vnocKeAon pe. LO}; Laispets avTiy cee @paia | om. 
11. pos azar. p.| om. 12. kal 6 k.] 6 Kk. ody, 14-20. 
oby ... suvéxetar] ay yevnade Torotro. dwo AdTwy Kal OAbpewr 
kal Tovnpod cwOncecbe bia Kupiov’ edvmep ev Adyw 7) ev diavola 


mapaBnon TLS. 21. év TH 6. p.] ev euavr@. 22. €lXoV... 
pov] om. 23. kal adrovs éripewv. 23, 24. Tovs ad. 
y. | om. 27. éxete.. . bdBov, kai] om. 28. Tiare | 
dyamarte. 

P.192. 1,2. pera t. "Iop.| per adrdv, jpotav pe Iopandtai 

SS a a 9 N 3 7 5 \ & ed 
Kal eltov, SovAOS ef H EAEVOEPOS ; Kaye EiTOV K.T.A. 4, 5. €ws 
day.| om. 5. om. avTev. 6. tis m. x. A. pe] “et 


unusquisque dabat portionem mercedis suae,’ and V. adds 
“in return for what they should take me for their gain.” 
7. eivar| ddrévar “ dimittere.” 8. €umoptav| + “ Itaque 
fecerunt.” 10. om. at’rdv, and read 70 xpvo.ov Kai To 
dpytpuov. 12. Tov Katpdv| odv. 13. p. 0. 7.] om. 
kat éné8.... avrhs| ‘and having looked saw me.” 13, 14. 
émt...euod]om. 14. Kal ématpépaoaréyer. 15. EmAOUTHVEY 
w.O. 18.0m.ék. 19. Tlereppis]om. evodets| “ gauisus.” 
20. TabTa 4. 21. ‘EBp.| Xavady. pret] xat els matdioxas. 
22. €d. Aé€y.| A€yer adTo. 23. ody| om. 26. Add 
rovrois Tois Adyos Ww. O. = dy Onre Tov veavioxov : after which 
V alone adds “ et dicit nobis omnia.” 29. TG apxevr. | 
ait.  tpitos| devrepos. 28. apyov ... Taddakas] om. 
P. 193. I. an’ avrov. 2. avr@| om. 3. om. maAup. 
4. ot ex t.] €k THs ys. om. nnlotnoe and read Aéyeu, 
6-8. runtouévov ... ddicjoavta] om.: but see on line 11. 


Qg- OM. TUTTOLMEVOS. 10. om. gyow. Tod matdds] pov. 
om. avrod. 11, 12. After atrév add words omitted above 
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Gducds eotw h Kplows cov, bru kal Tov KAdmeEvTa Tipmwpeis (OT 
cuvéxets) @s adduknoavta, dy der eivat pmaddov dverov Kal 
innpereitv oor, omitting words in line 11 61a ti... maida. 
13. om. dpaprias. 14. €a7t vopos Tap’. 15. TavTa 
cimev kal 6 perdBoros Kat 6 mais, dre perder éyx. elvar, and 
add “ Itaque conticuit Memphia.” 18. dxovoavres | + ek 
yns Xavady. 6 TmaTHp pov] om. mept euov] 7. Tod viod 
atjrod. After efzov V alone adds éd6dvrTes. 20. ev TH 
yn w.O. After cov add zepi cov. om. TaAw. 21. #0¢€dov 
+ oddpa. 22. kal... eius| om. 24. HKovov w. O. 
and add wept atrod. 26. Tlereppt Sevrépov. Tov 
w. O. 29. Kakeivos| kal 6 eta Boros. 

P. 194. I. edjAwce | GTEOTELAE. 2. Kal €repov evvodyxov. 
3. kal jreird pe adn aitdv eis mpaow. 3,4. Kou eee 
avexopnoev| Kal Kadéoas 6 dpxus. Tovs eumdpovs Tire we aw 
avtav eis mpaow. Cp. O. 4. 6 6€... bru] Kal eonunvev 
6 evvodxos TH yuvarkl OTL. 5. Om. Tod Tmatdds. 77 SE K-T.A.] 
7) O& A€yet. “Eay Kai vo pas. 6. om. mpdceyxe and read 
peicacde. 7. xpuotov... dydyere] om.  dideu] “ dedit.” 
8. dyd.] “sixty.” éx. ed. tH Al. 6.) Kal elmav drt dydonKovta 
xpuatvovs €dwke. g. euod] exefvov. 9, 10. 6 edv.] om. 
11. Opare ody Téxva pov. 12. Om. ovv. LS eKab ere Le 
ehatrépata om. Beds] Kvpuos. 13, 14. éml 6 yp. dd. «.] om. 
14. dydnny] dyada4 BZ; but V dddAnjAovs as if a reminiscence 
of the words which in lines 13, 14 have dropped out 
through similar ending. 14. Alt. cai] om. 15. @s Kal 
éyv. 16, 17. atrovs om. and add “ Ecce audiunt et 
dicent (+fratres mei V), quod etiam falsum aliquid dico 
(+reuertuntur in faciem meam V). dGAAd pera Odvarov VBZ. 


17. OM. TEpiacorepws. 18. éxéAevoay and om. ek Tepicood. 
Kal ovk apjka omitting édavp. and ydp. 19. After mpayp. 
add “et dedi eis omnia quae petierunt.”’ 20-24. viol 


pov, viol aitév jaar Kal doddo0i pov, do0Aor abrév, Kal 7 
Wuxy pov, W. adtev, Kai ) yh pov, yf ab’rdy Ww Kal way 
ahynua avTav, GAy. pov hv? pia iv nudy TdvtTwy % Bovdr Kal 
ovx toca ep. ev adrois dia dd€ay pov. DASE NED. oes 


. \ lal io a n 
ékax.] Om. 25. Kal duets ody thy adthy ddov mopevOnre TéEKVA 
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€ 


b) 2 nan \ , lal lal 
pov peT Euod. Kal 6 Oeds dokave tpas Kal tWodoer duas els 


ai@vas. 
P. 195. I, 2. kai édy . . . xvpiov] om. 3. om. ydp. 
om. 61a T. makp., Kal. 4. d€d0ra:| dederunt. 5. Kalye 


op. &. p. os dvOos| “et erat Aseneth mulier mea pulchra 
quasi” V: “et erat ille (or illa) pulchra quasi flos” BZ. 
6. inép o. “Iop.] add “et (+ego V) pulchrior (+eram V) 
quam (+ omnes V) selectos Israel” BZV. 6,7. kal died... . 
év kddAec] “et (+ prudens et humilior V) quam Levi et Iuda 
et (+ quam) Nepthalim (+plus eram pulcher quam eos V) 
(+conseruauit me pulchritudine BZ).” So BZV. ve 
TaxoB| V add ro zarpl jd. 8. Cap. 16’. Itaque 
(+uenite omnes V) audite uisionem quam uidi (+in eo 
tempore V) duodecim ceruos uidebam pascentes (+ qui 
sumus nos duodecim fratres V) et (+uidebam V) ex iis 
nouem, dispersi sunt; tres autem saluabantur (pascebant 
inter se for saluab V). Atque mane etiam illi dispersi 
sunt. Et uidebam, quod tres cerui tres agni fiebant 
(éyévovro), et clamauerunt ad dominum et eduxit illos e 
tenebris in lucem, et eduxit illos in locum herba uiridem 
et aquis scatentem. Et illic clamauerunt ad dominum, 
donec congregati sunt ad illos nouem ceruos, et facti sunt 
ili ueluti duodecim oues, et post paruum spatium duce- 
bantur et facti sunt grex magna. Post hoc uidebam et ecce 
duodecim iuuenci sugebant unam uaccam, quae ex pollente 
lacte mare faciebat et bibebant ab illa duodecim greges et 
innumerabilia pecora; et quarti iuuenci exaltata sunt 
cornua usque ad coelos, et fiebant tanquam murus gregium, 
et in medio (+amborum V) cornuum effulsit (or ortum est) 
aliud cornu. Et uidebam uitulum (yooydpiov) (+ubi erat 
V); duodecimam uicem (“ten times”) circumdabat illos ; 
et factus est iuuencis universim in auxilium. Et uidebam 
in medio cornuum uirginem, quae habebat tunicam uersi- 
colorem (mouxiAov Ezek. xvi. 13); et ex eadem eueniebat 
agnus, et ex dextra parte eius irruebant omnes ferae, et 
omnia reptilia; et uicit eos agnus et destruxit eos. Et 
gauisi sunt propter eum uituli, et uacca, et (but V has 
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et foetus trium ceruorum for et uacca et cerui) cerui gauisi 
sunt una cum illo. Et hoc necesse est euenire in tempore 
bed ¢ fe \ \ \ x > , oe 5) 
suo sed uos filii mei riyare tov Aevi cat Tov “lovday dru e& 
cal a : x € 
abtav avaredet cwrnpla tod ‘Iopandr’ 7) yap Bactrela euo® H ev 
/ € n 3 , Ls ee ‘\ fe r My A bd 
péow tov emitedecOnoeTa, woTEp TKNYT, OTMpopvAaKtov O ov 


garvioerat peta TO O€pos (ev cdpare for perd tr. 0. V). 21, 
olda Ste of Aly. per ene OAtWovow. 22. tudv| adrer. 
24,25. br. avay....Alyvntiwy| om. 26. eyyvs B. x. 7. 
‘I7.] om. 27. ‘PayiA+rTis pntpds pov. tadra eim.] wera 
rabta.  éxtetvas+ lwond V only. 

P.196. 1. éxows. v. ai.| aréOaver. 212, Qi Kal yap >. 


Tapiordysevos | om. 


THE TESTAMENT OF BENJAMIN. 


P. 196. 5. In title om. 7. dav. Kad. 6. After atvrod add 
‘‘in quarto anno morbi sui.” 7. pxe’ w. O. g. om. 
ov. Q-I1. pé, Kay 7d yada Taidiokns aitns THs BdAAas 


a 


cOjrdaca. hv dé attn érn Sadexa & eoTelpevoe Kal TpoonvEaTo 
7) 4 t 


Kupl@, Kal €dwkev adttn yadda icxupdv. Xpddpa yap hyana thy 
Pes ti hee) XP Pe VOR Ry 


‘PaxnA. Ad TodTo Kayo exAHOnv k.7.A. 16. Ti etmov 
of adeAgol pov wept pov (+7 laxdB V) To warpt pov bre amwdAd- 
pny. 17, OM. atTw. méeupavtes|+r7o ratpi BZ: aire V. 
18. ef 6... obros| tov xiTGva Srov éotiv obtos and V alone 
adds “ut dixi hoe, lugebat Ioseph.” 1g. kal ydp 6re| 
om. éAaBor] éxAewav. of Kavaavirar éutropor Bia. 19, 20. 
eis €£ . . . Tpéxew] om. 21. ab’tév| so BZ: atvrovs V. 
Read ékpu way or nat Kptwat. et tayvtnoev euot Onpiov Kai 
aveivev (omitting atrdv). 22, 23. xal ottws ... addr] 


““Volebat (+ enim V) celare a me (+ facinus fratrum meorum 
V). Et quum uocasset ad sese fratres suos (but meos V) 
dicit, (+-clam me ipsum V) ne dicite patri meo quod fecistis 
erga me. Sed hoc modo dicite, quomodo narraui ego Ben- 
jamin. Consiliumque (+ne V) sit (+inter nos BZ) tale 
(+in itinere, ne cognouerit Beniamin et narret Iacob V). 
Neque euadant uerba haec in cor patris mei (but V nostri).” 
24. kal tyucis ... P. 197. 19. adr] “ And so do ye, my sons, 
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be imitators of a man good and true. Because even until 
his death, he would not tell about himself. But Jacob 
having learned from the Lord, saith to him. Yet neverthe- 
less he denied. (+ And then V) hardly therefore under oath 
did he communicate it to’ Jacob. Nevertheless did he 
(+ Joseph V) beseech his father, not to reckon to them at all 
this misdeed, (+ that the brethren be not heart-broken V). 
And then Jacob having heard, began to ery aloud and say: 
O my sons (+Joseph, my son V) most sweet, boy (+ thou 
hast overcome the evildoing of thy brethren V). Thou hast 
conquered the pity (lit. bowels) of thy father Jacob. And 
having taken him in his arms, he kissed him for about 
three hours, and said. There shall be fulfilled in thee the 
heavenly prophecy which says, that the spotless shall be 
defiled for the sinful, and the sinless one die for the sake 
of the impious” 20, 21, 22. eldere obv, rT. pou, Tod ay. 
av. TO €deos (+70 Tod “Iwojnp V) pypovpevoi éote abrdv, iva 
orepavon dd6&ns popéonte (lit. accipiatis). 22. om. dvOpw- 
mos and read ovmore éxeu. 22 H2A IROL” BOUNCE E00 
dyaod] om. (but in place of them V reads “uidet quidem,” 
which may be a trace of cxewrdjevos read instead of cxerad- 
peEvos). 25. €ay S€, 26. After @dovet add ent r7 
d6£q atrod V only. ea r. av.| tov dvdpeiov. 27. OM. 
TioTevwv. Tov TévnTa... P.198. 1. orpéper| om. 

P. 198. 1. mv. dy.] Tod Kupiov. xara] “equally with.” 
3. eav nre ayadol, Tov. avd. 4. alveod.| aidiécovra. — ém- 
oTpeouc ty. g. avrod] om. éay 8. 10. door] 
adAnOwdv or dAnOy. om. 6 datos. 11. mpodoln] dBptCn. 
II, 12,13. cal 6 Sux... . ddeAdos pov] “plangit, quia uidit 
eam humilem factam, et poenituit, quomodo factus est 
Joseph frater meus. 14. tAdvov w. O. 16. om. 
éumadas. ovvayer| “ cognoscit” and om. eis piAndor. 17. 
ovde TEPT. 17,18. ov Aumel.. . dPOadpdy] om. 19. 
émdéxy. 8.) “cognoscit gloriam” and om. kal dripias. 
20. Kal Webdos kat wayyy. 21. OM. KaTouKel. 22. yAdo- 
cas | “* consilia.” it xapas | KoAak7s. 24. TEV. K. 
ah.| om. 25. eArkpivh| “ firmam (or stabilitam)” and 
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om. d1ddecw. 26. may yap... P. 199. 2. amAdryral 
“omnis enim qui facit épya Dei et rod Beliar, duplex est, 
neque simplicitas.” 

P.199. 3. om. da rotro. ‘Tod B.| kal riv mopveiay. 5. 
mpGtov ova. % dudv.] quae habet BZ: quas recipit V. 8. ded | 
Kuplov. g. om. 6k. Ste duak. erGv Tijs Cwijs adtod jp£ato 
TATX EW €KELVO. 10. After xaraxAvopod add “ et passus 
est illud.” Il. év t. ént. &t. 6 K.| & Tots éntad Kakots. 
12. exp. 6 d@ A. é. 7. € €] Expwwev adrdv. év 6€ Tots EBdoun- 
Kovtakis Tov A. 12-14. 671... KptOnoorta| quia (+ uin- 
dicias dei Lamech fecit ex Caino, quia V) usque ad finem 
seculorum, qui similes Caino sint, tormentabuntur. 15. 
om. kal tyeis and read réxva ovv. 15, 16. Odvoy te 
K. T. puo.] Om. 16, kat tT. dy.| om. 17, 18. 6 yap 
€xwov avTnv ovx Opa y. els T., OVOE yiwooKEL pLacpdy, OTL avaT. 
év av. T. Tv. &ytoy and omit rod Geod. 19. OM. SoTeEp 
and read 6 ydp. 20. dha... dvtwdiav| om. 20, 225G0 
cuvexerat and om. paddov... puairerat. 23. ov Kxaddas| 
‘“‘malitiae.” 81 awd A. 24. "Evey Tt. 8. x.7.A.] tov Taré- 
pov NuGv Kovoapev OTL TopvedoeTe T. >. 25. ¢ yvvatkov 
els OTP. 26. €d0. av. d.| edOudpdves AjWovrat, but ?a cor- 
ruption in the text. 27. 6 vads... duiv| 7 KAnpovopia 
QuTOUV. 

P. 200. 1-8. dr... &v odpave] “Et propter domum 
Domini eleuauit me Iacob, eo ut gloriam habeam (évd0€dCw- 
vat) in eo. Et duodecim tribus illue congregabuntur, et 
omnes gentiles. Sed Dominus insultabitur et sine honore - 
fiet. Et transmeabit e terra in coelos. (+Quia cognoui 
quomodo est e terra uel quomodo in coelos V), uel quae 
sit mensura eius, et locus (+et V) uia.” Qe OTLIOS sores 
P. 201, 17. pvdjs cov] “ Itaque dum erat Ioseph in Egypto, 
et desiderabam videre faciem eius; et precibus patris mei 
(BZ nostri) Iacobi vidi faciem eius uiuentem. 

Tamque, filii mei, ego morior ; et mando uobis ut faciatis 
lustitiam et ueritatem (+domini V) et iudicia in fidem 
domini. Hocce do uobis pro (= avr/) omni hereditate. Uosque 
date hoc filiis nostris in hereditatem aeternam. Hocce 
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fecerunt Abraham, Isaac et Iacob; et magis quam omne 
hoc (+uobis V) in hereditatem darunt, dixeruntque, Hoc 
modo facite, donee manifestauerit dominus Salutem (+suam 
BZ) in omni terra. In eo tempore videbitis Enochum, Noe, 
Abraham, Isaac et Iacob. In eo tempore et nos surgemus, 
unusquisque in sceptro suo, et uenerabimur caelestem 
regen. Ineo tempore omnes (but BZ et nos for omnes) 
renouabimur; alii in gloriam (honorem V), aliique in 
ignominiam. Propterea quod iudicat dominus prius Israel, 
propter iniquitatem quam fecerunt (+electus BZ); et 
deinceps omnes gentiles. Quomodo refutauit Esauum in 
Madianis, qui (+si V) amauerunt fratres suos. 

Sed, filii, fiatis portio timentium dominum. Si enim 
uadatis cum sanctitate, iterum domicilium habetis in me; 
et congregabitur ad me omnis Israel. Neque amplius 
uocabitur post haec latronum dux et lupus, propter rapinam 
uestram ; sed amatus (+domini V) et artifex (épydrns) 
voluntatis oris elus.” Cp. R. 
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CRIBLICAL  NOLLGTS. 


THE JEWS OF SPAIN. 


An Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain. By 
JosepH Jacons. (London: David Nutt. 1894. pp. xlvii. 263.) 


In the year 1888, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who is known to a wide 
circle by his Jews of Angevin England and other works, undertook 
a voyage of investigation to Spain in order to collect from the 
archives there materials for the history of the Jews in Spain, or, to 
speak more precisely, to obtain some insight into the treasures 
which, in the shape of MSS., are preserved there; for merely to 
catalogue a small portion of the records extant in the Spanish 
archives, which concern the history of the Jews—to say nothing 
of copying them—would require years of labour on the part of 
several workers well versed in Palaeography and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Spanish, and relatively with the Catalonian dialect. 
Mr. Jacobs had no particular epoch of Jewish history in view; and 
in his zeal and extraordinary industry, he did not shrink from the 
task of collecting, in Spain of all countries, a considerable mass of 
material; and indeed in no country are the State archives, lodged 
as they are in palaces, so well arranged, the catalogues so admirably 
compiled, as in Spain. We need only mention Barcelona, Alcala 
de Henares, Simancas, Pamplona, the well-known archives of which 
were inspected and made use of by Mr. Jacobs. The results of his 
investigations, consisting of about 1800 single entries and twenty- . 
nine records and documents, the toilsome labour of only twenty- 
eight days, now lie before us in a well-arranged volume, which is 
furnished with several indices, and published under the above-named 
title. 

Accompanying Mr. Jacobs on his journey, we sojourn with him 
first of all at Pamplona, the capital of Navarre. The “Archivo de 
Comptos” of that place yielded him rich profit and, as we may 
remark at the outset, the most valuable material in the whole book; 
the 300 items which were copied by him in not more than four days 
from the excellently arranged catalogues, afford a grateful addition 
to the history of the Jews in Navarre, for which the three-volumed 
Diccionario de Antiguédades de Navarra, by D. José Yanguas y Miranda 
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of Navarre, is one of the chief sources. Mr. Jacobs might have spared 
himself much trouble if he had consulted this important work during 
his labours at Pamplona; many of the entries copied by him are 
already found in Yanguas; e.g. Nos. 1381, 1383, 1394 (of the year 
1256), 1396, 1401, 1443 (where for the unintelligible “Fasureria,” 
“Tafureria,’” gaming-house, must be read), and 1452 (where for 
“Fiendas” read “'Tiendas,” shops), 1500, 1588, and many others. 
In Nos. 1388, which is printed fully in my History of the Jews in 
Navarra, p. 200, “en la Caldeza” is a mistake for “en la Caldera” 
(cauldron). On the other hand, side by side with much that is 
immaterial, we obtain also much fresh, hitherto unknown matter 
concerning several persons who played a part in Navarre, especially 
concerning the members of the families Ablitas, Orabuena, &c., who 
occupied a position at the court of Navarre similar to that occupied 
by many Jews in Germany in connexion with the small prinées of 
the Empire, viz. that of ‘Court Jews”; they advanced money to the 
kings, who constantly found themselves in embarrassed circumstances, 
they furnished clothes and jewellery for the queen and others 
belonging to the prince’s household, they provided the court with 
corn, bread, and wine—even the purchase of horses and mules was 
frequently negotiated through them. We obtain from Mr. Jacobs’ 
Sources further particulars concerning a personage who was not 
entirely unknown before, viz. D. Ezmel de Ablitas— Mr. Jacobs also 
writes the name “ Abitas,” ‘‘ Oblitas”-- who lent considerable sums 
not only to the King and Queen of Navarre, but also to the King of 
Aragon (1416 f.), and whose sons Kzmel (which should be read in 
1422 for “Ezchel”), Salomon, and Judas (erroneously given as 
‘‘Junes” in 1409), continued or rather developed their father’s 
business. 

The most influential personality among the Jews of Navarre was 
D. Juze (Joseph) Orabuena of Tudela, who also lived for a time at 
Estella, and who was private physician to the king, farmer of the 
taxes, and Chief Rabbi. This Juze or Juce ben Samuel Orabuena, 
who must be distinguished from another Juce Orabuena ben Belin, 
was, as we conjecture, the brother of that Juda ben Samuel Orabuena, 
who in the year 1348 was Rabbi in Tudela in conjunction with 
Yomtob ben Jonah ibn Abas, and who consulted R. Jehuda ben 
Asher, the son of Asheri, in an interesting marriage affair (Responsa 
Sichron Jehuda, No. 81). D. Juze Orabuena is mentioned for the 
first time in the year 1385, being called “Medico Judio” (1495). 
In conjunction with Nathan Gabay (who appears in Mr. Jacobs 
variously as “Nazar,” “Azan,” and ‘“Anazas del Gabay ”) and with 
Juda Levi, he farmed the taxes of the whole country in the year 
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1391 for 72,000 libras. One wonders whether Juda Levi of Estella, who 
collected the succession duties from Jews and Moors, and who also 
stood in particular favour with the king, to whose presence, as 
appears from 1477, he was often summoned, was driven from his 
post by his colleagues. With the year 1392, which was possibly the 
year of his death, all further intelligence of him ceases. A law-suit, 
which presumably was brought forward after his death by his 
relatives residing in Estella (in the list of Jews who lived at Estella 
in 1366, which was copied by Mr. Jacobs from the Libro de Fuegos, 
document XVIII, mention is made, besides Judas Levi, of Judas 
Levi el Joven, the younger, Saul Levi, Salomon Levi), produced 
a painful sensation, so that Orabuena, who was perhaps involved 
in the affair, appealed to Chasdai Crescas requesting him to quiet 
the disturbed minds by pronouncing his decision in the matter. 
Thus much was indeed already known. But we learn for the first 
time from Mr. Jacobs’ references (1570) that Crescas of Zaragoza, 
where he was Rabbi in 1401, did indeed come to Tudela at the king's 
desire, in order to settle on the spot, in conjunction with Maestre 
Astrug, the Rabbi of the congregation at Tudela, the matter in 
dispute. Likewise ‘‘ Maestre Azday Rab de los Judios de Zaragoza ”’ 
proceeded at the direct command of the king to Sanguesa, Exea, and 
other places ‘‘ por ciertos negocios”; of what nature these trans- 
actions were may perhaps be ascertained from the documents them- 
selves. That, moreover, Chasdai Crescas, “Magister Azday evesques 
(Cresques) judeus Aljame civitatis Cesarangastane (Cesaragaste),” 
was held in honour by the royal pair who ruled over Aragon, and also 
by Queen Violante (Zolanda), the consort of King Juan I, is shown by 
the reference (IX)—rendered unintelligible by clerical errors and 
mistakes of print—-which is dated December 5, 1390, and in which 
D. Chasdai is named as the executor of the will of his uncle, who died 
at Gerona “ Vitalis Azday judei civitatis Gerunde avunculi sui.” 

After the stay at Navarre of D. Chasdai, whose travelling expenses 
were paid through Orabuena and Abraham Enxoep out of the State 
exchequer (1570, 1574), Orabuena received as a present from the king 
a house situated in the Juderia at Monreal, in grateful recognition 
of the many good services which he had rendered him on various 
occasions (1571). In May, 1408, he undertook a journey to France ; 
he passed through Barcelona, where he advanced fifty florins to the 
king, and went as far as Paris, where. by order of his sovereign, he 
delivered to the Chancellor (Chancellor r. Chancellar) of the Duke 
de Bretagne a female mule of the value of a hundred florins (1599). 
Joseph Orabuena, who remained court physician and Chief Rabbi till 
his death in 1413, had several sons; his son Juda, whom he appointed 
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to be his successor (1592), followed him in the Chief Rabbinate and 
in the king’s favour. His daughter Sorbeillida—more correctly 
Solbelita, compounded from Sol (dyw) and Belita (nu*S93)— was the 
wife of Abraham Enxoep, Ensoep (1610) or Schoeb, as his real name 
was, of Estella, private physician to Queen Leonora. We make the 
acquaintance of several other physicians from Mr. Jacobs’ Sources; e.g. 
Maestre Azaq Bonbet fisico (1594), who is no other than Isaac Bonfos 
b. Schealtiel of Falces, the learned son-in-law and correspondent of 
R. Isaac ben Sheshet, who came to an agreement with another 
physician of his native town to share their common profits for five 
years’; Maestre Abraham Cominto, Comineto, private physician to 
the queen, who passed twenty-four days at the bedside of her eldest 
daughter, the Infanta D. Juana, who had fallen ill at Bearn (1617) ; 
Maestre Vidal of Olite, a surgeon, and Samuel Alfaqui of Pamplona, 
who cured an English knight and received for this the special thanks 
of the queen (1519); Maestre Aron, whose successful cures became 
especially famous, &c. We should be inclined to doubt that Sallaman 
Gateymos, the physician of the Infanta D. Juana (1596), was a Jew. 

Besides trade, the Jews of Navarre, like those of Aragon and 
Castile, engaged in the most varied occupations; they were even 
employed as lion-keepers. In 1338 D. Pedro of Aragon sent his lion 
to Valencia under the care of a Jew”; another lion-keeper was Acaz 
Jacob, who in 1385 brought a lion to the Queen of Navarre*; we 
recognize a third in Abram Azen, Azac (?), who was certainly not 
a Chasan as Mr. Jacobs thinks (p. 254), nor was his name Aron; and 
a fourth, who hailed, like all the others, from Zaragoza, and received 
payment of three quarters of a florin a day, is called sometimes Juze 
Zayel, sometimes Zayet, sometimes Zazel. Similarly uncertain is the 
name of the animal he conducted, and which is variously styled 
Marzol, Marzot, Marzet (1502, 1504, 1512); nor indeed is it of much 
importance if we do not learn the exact name of the lion or of the 
lion-conductor. 

That there were also jugglers among the Jews of Navarre, has 
hitherto been nowhere referred to. As such Judios Zuglares, or 
rather Juglares, as it should really be called, we find the names of 


1 See my History of the Jews in Navarre, pp. 86 and 87, note I. 

2 Revue des Etudes Juives, XXV, 255. 

3 Vide my History, p. 97. Mr. Jacobs refers on p. xxxvii to Amador de 
los Rios, II; the latter, however, mentions no one but Acaz Aben Jacob, 
adding indeed the reference, “Arch. de Comptos, caj. 45, num. 28 ; caj. 48, 
num, 23,” instead of simply referring to Yanguas, Diccionario, III, 131. 
Parade notes of this character are no rarities in De los Rios. 
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Bonafos and Gento (1467, 1519), the sons of the above-mentioned 
physician Samuel. In 1381 Bonafos el Toben—el Joven—the younger 
had given his services in 8. Maria de Pamplona, together with Mosen 
(Mossen) Pierres Garsel ‘“‘ por la alma del Vizconde de Castelbon!” 
The king gave command to refund to “ Sancho de Mayer,” as Mr. Jacobs 
often writes, i.e. Sancho “el Mayor,” or Sancho the elder, the 
expenses incurred in this affair. 

The number of Jews in Navarre was never very large ; only Tudela 
and Pamplona had considerable congregations of 270 and 220 families. 
The roll of the cighty-five families who in 1366 lived in Estella, and 
of the twenty-five families who lived in Sangueza, furnished by 
Mr. Jacobs, p. 150, from the Libro de Fuegos, is of importance for 
our knowledge of Spanish family names; it is a pity that precisely in 
regard to the correct writing of the names so little trouble has been 
taken. Thus he gives us (p. xxxiv) the names of the signatories to 
fourteen deeds of sale belonging to the years 1245 to 1293, which 
were prepared in Toledo in the Arabic tongue but with Hebrew 
characters, and which are to be found in manuscript in the library 
of the Academy of History at Madrid; and the name of one and the 
same man appearing in four of the deeds which belong to one and 
the same year, is varied four times: Moses ben Chainiz, Moses ben 
Chinaz, Moses Chaya, and Moses ben Chaya. The last is probably 
correct ; so also we have Samuel ben Chaya. But this is probably 
less the fault of Mr. Jacobs than of Professor D. Fernando Fernandez 
y Gonzales, who copied the deeds of sale for printing. The name 
Acach, Azach, which frequently occurs among the Jews of Spain, 
is Acac=Isaac ; Gentto (Jento) Correo de Lanaga should probably be 
de Larraga (of Larraga), and Abraham Lera=Leria. In the list of 
Non-Podientes, i.e. poor people and persons exempt from taxes, 
in Estella (p. 151), Salomon Habn=Habet; la Vidua de Rabiona, 
Rabiona—also in the index—is Rabbi Jona; Donna Vaseba is Bat 
Seba; Lave Azen is meant for Levi; the abbreviated name of 
R. Nissim, Ran, Mr. Jacobs gives as Ren according to the English 
pronunciation ; Cota, not Jota or Gotta, is a well-known Spanish 
family to which the poet Rodrico Cota belonged; Embolat is Bolat 
with the Provencal En; and Mose Basu is Basula. Many names are 
completely corrupted; thus Abou and Alor, Nucion, &c., to which we 
will return later. 

We now turn to Barcelona, the capital of Aragon. In the “ Palacio 
de los Reyes,” situated near the Cathedral and the old Juderia—that 
palace in whose capacious court the Inquisition held its celebrations — 
there is now lodged the “Archivo general de la Corona de Aragon,” 
one of the largest and richest archives in the world, which, thanks 
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to the indefatigable labours of the man who was its custodian for 

many years and who died three years ago, viz. D. Manuel Bofarull y 

Sartorio, possesses extremely excellent registers. D. Manuel Bofarull 

collected, during his long life, a great number of records, and worked 

with the idea of publishing them. It was intended by his son 

Francisco, that this collection of records, already prepared as it 

was for the press, should appear, but this has not yet taken place. 

Probably some considerable time will elapse before the publication 

of the Bofarull collection, which has reached the dimensions of 

many volumes. 

Mr. Jacobs has copied from the ‘‘ registers” of the years 1257 to 
1338 about 1120 entries, specifying carefully register and page in 
each case. Some of these indeed have no sort of connexion with 
the Jews and their history, as, for example, all those which refer to 
“Jayme de Monjuich” (489-93). The Monjuich, that mountain 
situated in the neighbourhood of Barcelona and the sea, served the 
Jews, like the Monjuich near Gerona, as a burial-place ; see No. 1079; 
hence also called Mons judaicus. Only a few years ago, the indus- 
trious Girbal found on the Monjuich at Gerona the tombstone of 
Estellina, wife of Abu Astruc Joseph, as also that of R. Joshua ben 
Sheshet. Jayme de Monjuich was no more a Jew than Jayme de Call 
(564, 565, 626, 629, 664) or Muce de Peralta. The Peraltas are an 
old Spanish family, and Muce or Mossen is, in the Aragonian dialect, 
a title equivalent to ‘‘Mr.” Moreover, at least thirty entries (748, 
749, 751, 753, 763, 765, 769, 788, 791, 829, 834, 837, 854, 873, 895, 913, 
915, 920, 923, 936, 951, 957, IOII, 1015, 1038, 1057, and many others) 
have been already made use of, and quoted with register and number, 
by J. Amador de los Rios, 1.c. II, 150-159. The documents 246, 323 
were printed in full by Girbal, Los Judios en Gerona, pp. 66, 69. On 
the other hand, Mr. Jacobs has overlooked some items—a fact less 
remarkable than his skill in including so many in so short a stay. By 
way of supplementing his compilation, we add the following items 
taken from our notes made in Barcelona :— 

1300. Legacion al Rey de Granada a Samuel Alfaquin (Reg. 252, 80, 

110). 

1301. Observancia de una gracia de fisico Rabi Salomon Abenjacob. 
Pasaporte al Judio de Mallorca Astrugo de Abennuno. 
Concesion de cierta gracia al Judio de Zaragoza Azmael Aven- 

bruch. 

1305. Concesion a Vidal de la Escribania de los Judios de Barbastro 

(Reg. 203, 222). 

1306. Orden para permitir a un Judio de Zaragoza a egercer el oficio 

de Cirujano. 
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1308. 


1311. 
1313. 
1318. 


1320. 


1322: 
1324. 


1325. 
F327; 


1336. 


1337. 
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Franquicia de pechos a Isach y Jusef Avenesra. 

Indulto al Judio Salomon Abenvives. 

Remision al Judio Vidal Abulhaca. 

Despacho sobre las escusas del Judio Asach Avinacaza. 

Moratoria por paga de pecho a Isach y Jusef Avenesra. 

Orden por que la Aljama de Huesca observase la gracia 
concedida a los hermanos Abuarrabi. 

Confirmacion de la franquicia concedida a Rabi Azer Aben- 
bontriou. 

Permisio por nombrar substituto al Excl™° de la Juderia de 
Zaragoza Rabi Azarias. 

Declaracion desaprejudical a la Aljama de Zaragoza el nombrt? 
de Rabi en favor de R. Azarias. 

Franquicia temporal de pechos a los Judios de Monclus resid. 
a Barbastro. 

Indulto al monadero falso Salomon Abenmimir. 

Remision de usuras y fraudes a Vitas y hijos de Salomon 
Abenmimir. 

Salvoconducto al Judio Alatzar. 

Guiage a los Judios Isach Bonastruch y otros (Reg. 226, 295). 

Remision de escesos a Samuel Abendanon. 

Esencion de tributos al Judio Azach Arreti. 

Esencion de peytas en Calatayud al Judio Gento Almuli. 

Remision de escesos al Judio Isacho Altaleg. 

Orden para expulsar de Valencia a la Judia Ester. 

Confirmacion de franquicias y concesiones al fisico Rabi Azaria 
Abenjacob (Reg. 477, 147). 

Protecion para si, su familia y bienes al fisico de 8. M. el Judio 
Alatzar (Reg. 860, 20, 87, 147). 

Franquicia al fisico de Zaragoza Rabino Azarias (Reg. 860, 60). 

Indulto al fisico de Zaragoza Samuel Alatzar (Reg. 861, 213). 

Confirmacion de un privilegio de franquicias a los hijos de 
Bonafos Aventilea, Judio de Calatayud. 

Remision a los Judios de Villafranca par haber concurrido al 
mercado del Arcos. 

Licencia p* tomar prestamos de los Judios de Fraga para cubrir 
los cargos de la villa de Almudevar. 


That bigamy was legal among the Jews in Spain, and that cases 
occurred as late as the fourteenth century, is well known. In each in- 
dividual instance it was necessary to obtain, on penalty of death, the 
permission of the king ', and this rested its authority on the Mosaic law 


* NW) 72 YD DX NON Td wR IMD INwR dy TwR KW, Responsa, Isaac b. 
Sheshet, 510. 
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“por falta de sucesion’”’ (649), or, as it runs in one document, “Judeos 
legem habere, secundum quam eis permissum est duas habere simul 
uxores.” Bigamous marriages were indeed not at all rare. Thus 
it is evident from one of the items quoted by Mr. Jacobs (148), that 
in the year 1258 Jucef de Grassa obtained permission to enter into 
a marriage “por sentencia del Rey,’ with Regina, the daughter 
of Samuel Brafayre, in addition to his wife Luna. He furnishes two 
other cases from the years 1337 and 1338 (1226, 1227). There are. 
however, several other bigamous marriages recorded in the Registers of 
the Archives of Barcelona; thus: “Permision por tener dos mugeres 
con arreglo a la Ley judayca a Abraham Abuasaya” (Reg. 222, f. 169). 
In the same year, 1322, Strug (Astrug) Mercadell “judaeus Turri- 
celli” took another wife ‘‘juxta lezem judaicam,” in addition to his 
wife Regina’. ‘‘Concesion al Judio Ferrer Bonafos para usar del 
privilegio de tener mas de una consorte,” from the year 1333 (Reg. 
576, f. 80). Also a Jewish bride required the royal consent before 
contracting a marriage with a relative (1101). 

The materials collected by Mr. Jacobs in Barcelona afford additional 
information of great importance concerning the taxes, both ordinary 
and extraordinary, for purposes of war, which the Jews had to pay. 
To the various tax-lists of the Jews in the kingdom of Aragon, which 
were already well known, Mr. Jacobs adds a few more from the year 
1270 (Appendix V to VIII). These imposts, however, were very often 
altered, usually increased. Thus, for example, the “ Aljama dels 
Jueus de Perpinya” had to pay some years later ““X m. solidos, 
primerament ne haguerir un any II m. solidos; apres altron any 
IIII m. solidos e axi poch a poch muntaren la dita demanda a 
XIIII m. solidos.” The tributes which had to be furnished to the 
king by the whole of the Jews of Aragon amounted annually to 
43,300 solidos Jacc.?, The task of collecting these taxes was made 
over to certain farmers or collectors called Bayles, who were 
appointed, with the approval of the king, by the Bayle General, 
or Director General of the royal exchequer. Jacobs’ Sources place 
us in a position to learn more accurately the widely extended 
activity and considerable influence of several of these Jewish farmers 
of taxes in the reign of King Jayme I. Vidal Salomon, whose son 
and heir, Bonafos, is mentioned (158), was farmer of the taxes or 
Bayle for Barcelona. The same post was occupied from 1257 to 
1267, and longer for Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida, and other places, 


1 Documentos ineditos del Archivo general de la Corona de Aragon, VI, 240; vide 
the record in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, XIV, 390. 
2 Documentos ineditos del Archivo general de la Corona de Aragon, XII, 348. 
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by Benveniste de Porta, whom Mr. Jacobs, relying on the hypothesis 
advanced by Graetz, that Moses b. Nachman and Bonastruc de Porta 
are one and the same person, straightway makes the brother of 
Nachmani. I have already proved, in 1865, the untenableness of 
this hypothesis, by reason of No. 323 in the Documentos ineditos del 
Archivo general de la Corona de Aragon, VI, 167, which was afterwards 
printed in full in Girbal, l.c., p. 69, and the new data which have now 
been obtained have only served to strengthen me in my conclusion. 
While in the matter of the dispute with Fr. Pablo, in the record 
of October, 1263, “ Moyses magister Judeus” is distinctly mentioned 
by Girbal, l.c., p. 66, by Tourtoulon, Jacme le Conquérant, and 
by others, in ail later records referring to the dispute with R. de 
Pefiaforte, Fr. Pablo, and the other Praedicators, mention is always 
made of Bonastruc de Porta. Nachmani never bore the name 
Bonastruc de Porta, and certainly King Jayme, who was himself a 
scholar, and was acquainted with the learned Rabbis of his country, did 
not confound “ Moyses magister Judeus” and “ Bonastrugus de Porta 
magister Judeus” with each other. It is significant that in March, 
1264, the punishment of Bonastruc “ por haber mal hablado de Jesu- 
christo” was remitted, that four months later (289) full absolution 
was granted him by the king, that finally the decree of banishment 
against him was revoked, and he was no longer detained for further 
consideration of his case. That Bonastruc, who, like his son Vidal, 
advanced money to the court (313, 314), was the brother of Benve- 
niste de Porta, is evident from the record communicated by Mr. Jacobs 
(Appendix IV). This Benveniste, who also bought corn (167 a)— 
for “foneca,” read “fanega de trigo”—and had his own mills in 
Barcelona, advanced large sums to the king, and helped him generally 
when he found himself in money difficulties. When the Bishop of 
Barcelona and the Count of Ampurias journeyed to France, in 1263, 
on a mission of the king’s, Benveniste lent them the sum of 15,000 
solidos for their travelling expenses (355, quoted already by Tour- — 
toulon, l.c., II, 472); on the other hand he received, besides permission 
to coin money, some landed property (232), the assignment of the 
king’s taxes in Perpignan (339), &c. 

The richest and most powerful Jew of Aragon was Jehudano or 
Jehuda de Cavalleria of Zaragoza, the founder of a widely branching 
and highly respected family, which played a great part in Spain, 
especially in the fifteenth century. He was a tax-collector or Bayle 
in Zaragoza, and at a later period Treasurer-General of Aragon ; he 
advanced the king D. Jayme enormous sums of money and rendered 
him and the country important services. When in 1274 D. Jayme 
proceeded to the “Concil” which Pope Gregory X had assembled, 
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Jehudano sent him 10,000 sueldos (538). As security for the sum thus 
advanced to the king, the revenues from the salt-works of the whole 
of Aragon were made over to him (298), as was also the Herbage or 
tax raised on small cattle such as sheep and goats (352), an impost 
which was introduced in Jayme’s reign. He received also estates in 
Valencia—“ Donacion a Jahudan de la Paza de tierra” should run 
* Donacion a Jahudan de la plaza de tierra en Valencia” (240)—and 
a tower with several houses in Valencia, which the king gave him for 
a present (475). Jehudano, who discharged various functions in 
the administration of justice, and in fact, as may be gathered from 
No. 572, possessed unlimited powers, so that he could order the 
property of persons who had committed murder to be sold, obtained 
permission to keep a Cosador, or rather Casador, a judicial official 
who carried out a judicial decision (267). Jehudano, who was not one 
of the strict members of the congregation of Zaragoza, having been 
indeed once charged with being irreligious (408), had several sons: 
one of them, Salomon, was Bayle of Murviedro and other places (517); 
another bore the name of Chisdai, as we should probably read instead 
of Hizde (562). Ata later time they carried on the business in con- 
junction with their father. 

The position of Bayle of Tortosa, Morella, and other places was 
occupied for many years by Astruc Jacob Xixen, to whom assistance 
was afforded by the Justicia, at the king’s command, in his suit 
against his noble debtors (251), and who stood in such high favour 
with D. Jayme that he was exempted from various burdens and 
taxes (405), received for life half of the crops which fell to the king 
from his property near Morella (407), and obtained permission to 
erect baths in his house (for “en su habitar”’ read *‘ habitacio,” 386). 
Vives, the son of Jucef Abenvives, discharged the duties of Bayle or 
collector of Alfandich, Cervera, Algeciras, and other places, while the 
Bayle of Murviedro was Jucef ibn Shaprut (Avenxaprut), who also 
received gifts of landed estates from the king (402). An interesting 
personality, concerning whom several other records are extant in the 
archives at Barcelona, is Astruc Bonsenyor, mentioned in No. 159 and 
identical with Astruc Bonseignor (369), who acted as Arabic secretary 
in the service of D. Jayme. His son, the not unknown Jehuda Bon- 
senyor and his grandson, Bonsenyor, the royal physician of Barcelona, 
who was held in such high esteem by the king, lived in the same 
house as Astruc. That Solomon Adret, who is named in a bond 
which is printed in full (Appendix ITI), is the celebrated Barcelona 
Rabbi of the same name, as Mr. Jacobs assumes, is open to serious 
doubt. In the year at which the bond is dated, viz. 1262, R. Solomon 
Adret was twenty-two to twenty-five years old, and it is certain that 
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he did not carry on any money business. The Solomon Adret referred 
to was, we suspect, the grandfather of that Solomon Adretin Barcelona 
who in the year 1391 embraced Christianity and took the name of 
Ludovico Guixar'. A Solomon Adret was, according to the deeds 
of the Valencia Inquisition, punished in October, 1490, by that 
Inquisition, together with his wife Isabel, “por la ley de Moysen’®.” 
The name of the private court physician, to whom in 1271 an annual 
pension of 5co solidos Jace. was granted, is not Jucepho Abentudi, as 
Mr. Jacobs writes (400), but Jucef Abentrevi; and the Isach mentioned 
in No. 724 was not called Jaffies (Jafe), but Jaffiel, Jafiel = Jahiel. 
Mosse el Neyto (651) has nothing to do with the family name of Nieto, 
as Mr. Jacobs supposes, p. 261; instead of Neyto, we should read 
viejo— Mosse el Viejo, which means Moses senior or the elder. That 
the Jews who were banished from France found an asylum in Aragon 
has been already established by me* on the testimony of records 
which Mr. Jacobs also communicates; and the municipal regulations 
affecting the Jews, which he copied in the Archivo municipal at 
Barcelona. are to be found for the most part in my article on the 
Jews in Barcelona‘. 

As regards the library of the cathedral, or the archiepiscopal 
library in Barcelona, I can assure Mr. Jacobs, that even if the 
cathedral had not just been undergoing repair and if “the librarian 
had not seized the opportunity to take a little holiday” (p. xxxviii), 
he would scarcely have obtained admittance to it. During my stay 
in Barcelona, I preferred a request to the archbishop, through 
Dr. Balary Jovany, Professor of Greek Language and Literature at 
the University of that city, asking him to be kind enough to grant 
me the use of the documents and manuscripts in the archiepiscopal 
library, among which are said to be also some Jewish ones; but, on 
some pretext or other, my request was absolutely refused. 

In Alcala de Henares Mr. Jacobs copied an astonishing amount in 
a few hours; but to use with some profit the excellently arranged 
documents of the Inquisition of Toledo, which are placed in long 
halls— to say nothing of those of Valencia, which, as late as 1892, had 
not yet been entirely reduced to order—requires further preliminary 
studies extending over many months, if not years. Also it may 
not be known that very many Relaciones of the Autos-da-fé 
which took place in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have 


' Revue des Etudes Juives, IV, 60. 

> Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and the Participation of the Jews in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries (New York, 1894), p. 90. 

% Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVII, 149. * Ibid. XXVIII, 106 ff. 
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appeared in print, but are seldom to be met with outside Spain. 
Thus concerning the persons mentioned on p. 3, No. 21, further 
details are to be found in the printed Relacion on the Auto-da-fé held 
on Sunday, March 15, 1722, in the church of the Convent of 8. Pedro 
Martyr in Toledo. Manuel de la Mota, called also Francisco Manuel 
de Torres; his wife, Maria de Soto; their eighteen-year-old daughter, 
Laura Maria de la Mota; also Fernando Diaz Cordiza, who at the 
age of forty-seven had married in accordance with the Mosaic law; 
his wife, Maria de Espinosa ; their children, Francisco and Manuela 
Diaz Cordiza; Francisco de Mendoza y Rodriguez, a resident like 
the others mentioned in Granatula near Murcia, who had married 
Leonor de Espinosa according to the Mosaic law; their children, 
Maria and Anna de Mendoza Rodriguez y Espinoza, Josefa de Mendoza 
y Rodriguez, the sister of Francisco, thirty-five years of age; all 
these were sentenced to “ carcel perpetuo,” while Manuel de la Mota 
was to receive besides two hundred lashes. 

In the Escurial Mr. Jacobs gave himself unnecessary trouble to note 
down the titles of several Spanish works composed by Jews or affecting 
Jews and Jewish literature. Most of these, if not all, are already 
known, and many, like the Consejos de Rabbi don Santob de Carrion, 
Tizon de Espana, Pugio Fidei, have also been printed. Of more 
importance is the list of documents and works in manuscript at the 
National Library at Madrid. ‘‘ Rabbi Samuel de Naunecos”’ (267) is 
“Samuel de Maruecos,” the same who (1261) addressed the well- 
known Epistolas to R. Ishae de Sujurmenza. Whether the manu- 
script copy of the Scrutiniwm Scripturarum of Paul de Burgos 
contains more than the printed work is not stated. The Dichos y 
Sentencias of Jafuda Bonsenyor (1329) were already partly worked 
at in 1859 by Ad. Helfferich, and appeared complete in print some 
years ago. Mr. Jacobs would have earned special merit as regards 
our knowledge of history if, in addition to taking copies of the 
historical records (XIII-XVII), he had also copied the rest of 
those of which a very few are known through De los Rios, especially, 
for instance, from No. 1280 to 1305. 

In Simancas there is surely more material than Mr. Jacobs men- 
tions, p. 124 f. In the Camara de Castilla are Leg. 1-55: “‘ Papeles 
sobre la expulsion de los Judios,” and Salas XXXIX, XL, and XLI are 
full of records of the Inquisition de Aragon y Castilla desde su Funda- 
cion. Regarding the Jews of Manresa, D. Eduardo Tamaro gives a short 
extract from the history of that town, written by Sr. D. Mas y Casas. 
If we mention further the records, chiefly Portuguese, taken from the 
British Museum, which refer to the general pardon conferred in 1674 
upon secret Jews or Christaéos-Novos—the bull of Pope Innocent XI, 
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which is here mentioned (No. 1238) without date, is dated November 28, 
1676—also a discourse by the author on Jewish historiography in 
general and on Spanish-Jewish history in particular, reprinted from the 
Boletin de lar. Academia de la Historia in Madrid, XV, 152 ff.; and finally 
an Introduction, which is a sort of index to the work and which was 
already published in the JewisH QUARTERLY Review, VI, 597 ff., 
we have exhausted the subject-matter of the book. The volume con- 
cludes with several lists compiled with extraordinary industry, and 
including a register of Spanish-Jewish authors, and a Spanish-Jewish 
bibliography which admits of amplification and from which the tables 
of contents of the historical works of J. Amador de los Rios and 
H. Graetz might conveniently have been omitted, for here and there 
errors have crept in respecting the names of places and persons 
occurring in the lists which are given. Abner de Burgos was not called 
Abraham, but Alphonso de Valladolid; the name of the German 
translator of Prince and Dervish is not Veislovitz, but Meisel. Abraham 
Zacuto, the author of the Jochasin, lived and laboured not in 
Zaragoza, but in Salamanca. For “Diego Bacorassa” we should read 
“ Barrassa,” &c., &c. 

With all respect for the author and with full acknowledgment of 
his achievements, we still cannot refrain from making one or two 
observations. Several entries are so compressed that they remain 
quite unintelligible; thus, for example, 1115, “‘ Promesa ... 5 afios 
deudores Lerida, Zaragoza, Valencia, or 1140, Promesa, Monzon; 1148, 
Promesa, Alcolea,” which inreality should run: ‘‘Promesa de no inquirir 
en 5 afios por usuras contra los Judios de Alcolea.”’ If the various 
entries with the initial word Promesa are to be referred to 1063 or 
1125 as being of the same tenor, this should at least have been 
indicated in a note. Very confusing also are the many words in the 
registers and documents, which are so distorted as to be unintelligible, 
A whole list of these could be drawn up; we will only note a few of 
them: “Genova” (756) for “Gerona”; “ Liria ’”’ (1039), or in the index 
“Lizia,” for “Lerida’; “Junes de Ablitas” (1409) for “Judas”; 
“Azac Abdfaza fijo de D. Abran Abolbaza” instead of ‘‘Abolfada” 
(1403); “‘avenguanar” for ‘“averiguar”; ‘Maer Zabaira’”’ (716) 
for ‘‘Micer”; “ Castan” (1087) or “Caston” (1213) for “‘Castellan”’; 
“taxo de Castos” for “Gastos”; “copradia” for “confradia”; ‘“Vea- 
lenga” (1198), “Veslingo” (1201), “Vealengo” (1208) for “Realengo ”; 
“Tazas de Arger” for “argent”; “Rey Davagon” (1455) for 
“dAragon”; “mernidad” or “merntridad” for “merindad,” and 
many others. 

Nevertheless Mr. Jacobs’ Sources form a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Jews in Spain, and will render very real service 
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to all those who engage in its study; the Sources will indeed long 
occupy a place in literature as an authority on the subject. 


M. KAYSERLING. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Die Anfinge der hebrdischen Grammatik, von Dr. W. BACHER, Professor 
an der Landes-Rabbinerschule zu Budapest. Separat-Abdruck 
aus dem 49 Bande der Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft. (Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1895, 120 pp.) 


Pror. W. BAcHER, whose energies seem unlimited, describes in this 
essay the origin and development of Hebrew grammatical science 
during the centuries preceding Hajjug. The scientific study of that 
language was inaugurated with the advent of this writer, so that 
Abraham Ibn Ezra in the Sefath Jether, No. 74, rightly remarks: 
‘‘Hebrew grammar did not exist till Jehuda ben David arose, chief 
of the grammarians.” Before Hajjug, however, we may already 
discover germs and traces of Hebrew grammar, which ought not 
to be passed over by the historians. These Dr. Bacher has grouped in 
nine chapters, and collated -ystematically. 

The first chapter (pp. 3-7) notices grammatical elements in tradi- 
tional literature. The author correctly points out that current 
conceptions of the existence of grammatical elements in Talmud and 
Midrash are exaggerated ; it is not proper to speak of a grammar of 
the Hebrew language in the period that produced the Talmud. Only 
an exiguous number of merest traces of linguistic categories of a very 
general character exist, and these afterwards became constituent 
elements of grammatical terminology. The contributions of tradi- 
tional literature to later Hebrew grammar, Dr. Bacher exhaustively 
collects and enumerates. 

The second chapter (pp. 7-12) indicates the extent to which the 
Massorah, by its isolated rules and technical terms, prepared the 
way for Hebrew grammar. The author justly styles the Massorah 
the cradle of Hebrew grammar ; because, for the sake of preserving 
the true text, the Massorites carefully distinguished the various 
forms and grouped together those that were similar. On the other 
hand, these Massorite lists lack grammatical character. The Mas- 
sorites, only concerned with the correct reading of the text, for 
instance, jumbled together Hebrew with Biblical Aramaic. Their 
interest centred not in Hebrew as a language, but in the text of the 
-Hebrew scriptures. 
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Chapter III (pp. 13-20) treats of the vowel points. The author 
favours Graetz’s hypothesis that the first vowel characters were 
written over as well as under the words. Of the two systems of 
punctuation—the Tiberian and the Babylonian—the author proves 
that the latter was the original and simpler, and accordingly the 
more ancient. 

In Chapter IV (pp. 20-23), the elements of Hebrew grammar, 
gathered from the Sepher Jezirah, are discussed. This original work 
was the first to give the classification of Hebrew consonants which 
was afterwards adopted by the grammarians. We also learn from it 
that the Resh was pronounced in two ways. 

Aaron b. Moses b. Asher, discussed in Chapter V (pp. 23-28), re- 
presents the transition from the Massorites to the grammarians. 
His Massorite rules (collected in D'OYOA ‘PitP7) are permeated with 
grammatical conceptions. Ben Asher is the first who discusses the 
seven vowels which he names “kings” (ovadn nyav). Both nomen- 
clature and number were accepted by all grammarians till Joseph 
Qimhi. Ben Asher's chapter on the parts of speech (DYDYON *PITIPT § 71) 
shows that he really had some idea of exact grammar. Thischapter is 
headed NPA PNIN prow" 55.790. in which yw? does not perhaps 
signify elements of audible speech (see Bacher, p. 32), but, as among 
the Karaites, is identical with 1\N3 (see Eshkol Hakkofer, No. 168, 
letter 3). The expression N1W73), a Hebraic form of the Arabic W730, 
is remarkable as denoting the Infinitive. Ibn Parchon, as well as 
his contemporary, the Karaite Jehuda Hadassi, calls the Infinitive 
simply 1181) (Eshkol, No. 33, letter ¥; No. 163, letter 1; compare 
Monatsschrift, XL, 120). I here take the opportunity of remarking 
that the composer (or translator, see Steinschneider, Die hebr. 
Vebersetz., p. 939) of a small grammatical essay }127 15D (MS. Bodl., 
Catal. Neubauer, No. 1467) uses 178 as a term for the Infinitive. 
The reason is given as follows : ond Tnyby yay rar sy 555 Seyy 
(£55 ¢). 

Ben Asher is greatly surpassed by his contemporary, the Gaon 
Saadiah, of whom the sixth chapter treats (pp. 38-62). Saadiah was 
the first to write a book exclusively devoted to Hebrew grammar. 
This was composed in Arabic, under the influence of the Arabic 
language, and consists of twelve chapters. According to Dr. Harkavy 
(Studien wu. Mittheilungen, V, 34) it was intended as an appendix to the 
second recension of Saadiah’s Agron (or Egron). Dr. Bacher, however, 
with some plausibility, argues that it formed an independent work?, 


5 : : 
The grounds for Dr. Bacher’s views were communicated to the Revue des 
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with the title Mbox N35, and endeavours, principally from Saadiah’s 
citations, in his Commentary on the Sepher Jezirah, and from the 
quotations in Dunash ben Labrat’s critique, to reconstruct the 
contents of the twelve chapters. The subjects of this work were, 
Dr. Bacher thinks:—(1) The Letters; (2) The Gutturals; (3) Peculiari- 
ties of other letters; (4) Changes of Letters ; (5) Changes of Vowels ; 
(6) Dagesh and Raphé; (7) Assimilation of Consonants of the same 
class ; (8) Radical and Servile Letters; (9) Conjugation of Verbs; 
(10) Declension of Nouns?; (11) Anomalies; (12) Syntax. 

Jehuda Ibn Qoreish, discussed in Chapter VII (pp. 63-70), 
probably made use of Saadiah’s writings; but nevertheless represents 
an earlier and less advanced stage in grammatical science. The 
importance of his work mainly consists in the fact that he was the 
first to institute a comparison between the Semitic tongues. Apart 
from this, he only plays a secondary part in the history of the 
beginnings of Hebrew grammar. He has, withal, a number of 
grammatical peculiarities which deserve notice. 

The last two chapters, the eighth (pp. 70-95) and the ninth (pp. 95- 
114), treat of the efforts of the first representatives of Hebrew 
linguistic science in Spain, Menahem b. Saruq and Dunash b. 
Labrat. Menahem composed a complete dictionary of the Hebrew 
language, which he probably edited in two recensions. The first, 
according to Dr. Kaufmann (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, XL, 370), forms the basis of a Berne MS. The Bodleian 
Library possesses a recently-acquired fragment of Menahem’s 
Lexicon, which gives a portion of the Introduction and of the Letter 
Alef, and is more condensed than the printed edition, from which 
it differs in the arrangements of the radicals. I was unfortunately 
only able to examine it cursorily, and could therefore not determine 
whether it corresponds with the Berne MS. 

As Menahem wrote his Lexicon in Hebrew, he had to construct 
a terminology and invent technical terms. Thus, for example, he 
was probably the first to introduce the word 71) (p. 94). It would 
be highly desirable, if Dr. Bacher were to compile a list of Menahem’s 


Etudes Juives, XXIV, 310, 313. Dr. Harkavy, however, still maintains his 
own theory, and promises to adduce proofs. (See his D2w 01 DIN, No. 5, 
in 2p, p. 44.) 

1 The citation from Dunash’s Criticism, No. 89 (p. 56), should undoubtedly 
be corrected thus, Dyna 711 °5) *n973 mon) AR NAN wD NN WN. Saadiah 
always treats these forms as nouns with the first person singular pro- 
nominal suffix. Cp. my essay, Mose b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiquitilla, &e.; 


p. 130. 
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terms, marking those of which he is the originator. (Most of them 
are to be found scattered in Dr. Bacher’s essay, Die grammatische Ter- 
minologie des Jehuda b. David Hajjug, Vienna, 1882.) But, although 
Menahem avoided Arabic terminology (p. 71), he was, nevertheless, 
consciously or unconsciously, influenced by it. Apart from the ex- 
amples given by Dr. Bacher (pp. 71-72), the division of the nouns into 
nov and odyard (p. 85) is an imitation of the Arabic 7ON1 DDN 
and PNW) ODN (see my Beitriige z. Gesch. d. hebr. Sprachwissensch., 
i. 14-15, and Dr. Bacher, Monatsschrift, XL, 119). Thus, too, Menahem’s 
expression (p. 48) W3INNNI M33) nbn °nwN is a literal transla- 
tion of the Arabic NTISNINY NTBNDIN AYIMON Sw rw (see Grammatische 
Terminologie des Hajjug, p. 22, no. 2). The opening paragraphs of 
the Introduction are modelled on an Arabic pattern. How remote 
Menahem still is from a scientific conception of the Hebrew language 
is proved by the circumstance that, like the Massorah, he does not 
accurately distinguish the Hebrew from the Aramaic element in 
the Bible (p. 72, no. 3). Both in Menahem and the Massorah, the 
subject of interest is not Hebrew, but the language of the Bible. 
Even the Karaite author of the Mushtamil (see below), who lived at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, gives, in the seventh part 
of his work, examples from the Aramaic in illustration of the 
variation in meaning produced by transposition of consonants’. Of 
Saadiah’s writings, Menahem, according to Dr. Bacher, only knew the 
Agron. This can have reference only to the Gaon’s Grammatical 
Writings ; for Saadiah’s exegetical writings were probably known 
and used by Menahem. Thus, Menahem’s refutation of the derivation 
of nt (Ps. exxxix. 3) from N (p. 86, note), is probably derived from 
Saadiah (see Pinsker, Likkute Kadmonioth, p.174). So also, Menahem, 
in disproving (fol. 83 b) the identification of NW) (Job xxxviii. 32) 
with mdr (p. 82, note 5), does not aim at Ibn Qoreish, but rather 
attacks Saadiah, who translated NIN with piiode. Cp. my Essay on 
Ibn Chiquitilla, p. 183, and the passage there cited from Dunash’s 
Critique on Saadiah, no. 84, FD 3 MW (AMD 37 574) anBI?. 


* I content myself with one example from the Article yr (Brit. Mus. 
MS. Or. 2592, f. 39 b): yo “mde xin by Aoed -D AOMdS NIT NOtMR RIN 4d 
NITINN NYPD NAY IRI TAD Ade RAT an SAND Rr amd JRI ONDIHN 
BNI Ww ’PD wRoNSNdN pO NTOONT.... (Ps. exix. 122) aed Tray Ty ‘pd pRosdx 
px (Dan. ii. 43) po prwan.... (ib. evi. 35). 

* I would like to add to Dr. Bacher’s chapter on Menahem, that the 


expression O'My yw) (p. 90, n. I) probably refers to the well-known 
passage in T. B. Pesachim, 3 a. 
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Menahem’s Lexicon was notoriously the occasion of a severe personal 
attack on its author by Dunash b. Labrat. Dunash does not attack 
Menahem's system ; his criticism is directed only against single 
passages. Dunash states that he discussed 200 passages ; in fact only 
160 are examined by him. Dr. Bacher (p. 96) believes that, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, Dunash gave up his task. I incline to the alternative 
hypothesis, mentioned by Dr Bacher, that Dunash’s critique has not 
come down to us ina complete form. It is not to be supposed that 
in this, his first work, dedicated to the statesman Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut, Dunash would have promised more than he was able 
or willing to perform. A missing fragment in Dunash’s critique 
on JNPWN (Gen. iii. 16) I restored in my Essay on Ibn Chiquitilla, 
p- 126. Besides the critique on Menahem, Dunash also composed 
a criticism of Saadiah, which apparently was never completed. It is 
remarkable that Dunash, in his first work, speaks of Saadiah with 
great respect, styling him ‘Pt. This expression has frequently given 
rise to the error that Saadiah was Dunash’s grandfather. Jpt, 
however, is the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic '3°Y (p. 97, note 1. 
Cp. Harkavy, Studien u. Mittheilungen, V, 89). I do not see the 
necessity of assuming that ‘JPt, any more than the Arabic ‘3’, 
means “teacher”; the Arabic term for ‘‘teacher” is INNDN. The 
words of Menahem’s disciples (ed. Stern, p. 27), VY¥ NAP Nya Any 
42) aayn pwdar dow S93 wndn, and (ib. p. 48) TIP IMN TOW ANS 
72%), do not imply that Dunash was personally a pupil of Saadiah. 

“Dunash awoke,” Ibn Ezra remarks (Safa Berurah, 25), *‘ from 
the slumber of folly,” i.e. in grammatical science he took a higher 
rank than his predecessors. This is especially exhibited in his Critique 
on Saadiah, in which, according to Dr. Bacher (p. 98), “ The great event 
in Hebrew grammar, the discovery of the weak radicals and their 
laws is foreshadowed.” But that does not prevent him from 
occasionally diverging from the lines correctly marked out by the 
predecessors whom he criticizes. Still, I think DTN (Ps. xhi. 5) 
should be excluded from the examples given by Dr. Bacher (p. 103). 
(See my notice in the Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXI, 118.) 

The dispute between Menahem and Dunash was notoriously con- 
tinued by their disciples. Bacher, however, does not discuss the 
controversial writings of the latter; as they did not travel beyond the 
sphere of grammatical knowledge covered by their teachers. The 
author here, too, accepts the identification of Jehudah b. David, 
Menahem’s pupil and collaborator, with Hajjug. The latter's efforts, 
however, no longer belong to the beginnings of Hebrew grammar. 
The manner in which Hajjug, in the introduction to his Essay on the 
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Weak Radicals, cites Menahem, makes it improbable that he was 
the latter's pupil (see also my Beitrdge, &c., p. 28). In my opinion, 
an argument for the same view is the circumstance that the term 
‘Pt mentioned above was not, as'I have already explained, used by 
Dunash in the sense of “‘ teacher.” 

Dr. Bacher has excluded the Karaites, as well as Menahem’s disciples, 
because their grammatical outlook was not wider than that of their 
non-Karaite contemporaries. and because they exercised no influence 
on the development of Hebrew grammar. It would, however, be 
eminently desirable that the little which the Karaites actually did 
accomplish in the field of Hebrew linguistics were put together, so as 
to help us to form some clear notions of their work and influence. 
We trust that the author, who has recently turned his attention to 
the Karaites, will undertake this task, which, we are sure, he would 
accomplish in his usual masterly manner. 

In a concluding note (pp. 115-117) the author tells us that, of the 
earliest ‘‘ Masters of Hebrew” whom Abraham ibn Ezra enumerates 
in the Introduction to the Moznaim, he would leave out two; the 
“ Anonymous” from Jerusalem and Dunash b. Tamim. On the first, 
the author has shed sufficient light in the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXX, 232-256, where he has put to good use the material supplied 
by Kokowtsoff. We now know that this “‘ Anonymous” is identical 
with Abulfarag Harun, that his essay, the full title of which is 
Feonayss Addy op Swabs Syxds ody Sonwods axny, consisted 
of eight parts, and it was completed in the year 1026 c¢.E. It does 
not belong to the beginnings of Hebrew grammar‘. The second, 
Dunash b. Tamim, lived before Hajjug; but the accounts that have 
come down to us concerning him are very meagre. He composed 
work which Abraham Ibn Ezra characterizes as 13) nwdn Ay) 1D 
yi. Its object is the examination of the mutual relation of Arabic 
and Hebrew, but only from a lexicographical standpoint, as appears. 
from Moses Ibn Ezra’s Poetry (ed. Kokowtsoff, Wostochnifa Zamjetki, 
p. 215, ll. 16-18). It would accordingly be incorrect to take Abraham 
Ibn Ezra’s words to mean that Dunash’s work is partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Arabic. (See Harkavy, D°¥” Di DVIN, No. 2, p. 6, n. 3; also 
Geiger, Jud. Zeitschrift, X,231.) To the authors mentioned by Dr. Bacher 
(p. 117) who have quoted from Dunash’s book should be added the 


* Of the Mushtamil, I found, in the British Museum, besides the MS. 
Or. 2592, mentioned above, p. 5, note 1, another portion of the second 
part in MS. Or. 2561, and a fragment of a Compendium of the Mushtamil 


in the Bodleian. I hope shortly to give some further information about 
these manuscripts. 
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name of Ibn Balam, who cites Dunash in his Commentary on 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 27 (Fuchs, Studien iiber Ibn Bal‘am, p. xx). Ibn 
Bal'am, again, is drawn upon by Tanhum Jerushalmi, in his annota- 
tions on 1 Sam. v. 6 (see Fuchs, ib., p. xli, and Munk, Notice sur-Aboul- 
walid, p. 59, n. 1). Among the few quotations in Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
one has remained unnoticed. It occurs in the first Commentary on 
Genesis i. 31, ed. Friedlander, p. 33: DY °3 7X OMON JI ONIN 7 
39 7 7303 3wA ova ADTanAy maadA MID JwM WN AA pwXIN 
42) doo 55 Sy mxd masa -webwa onwini. Still this passage may 
not come from Dunash’s philological work; but, as is more probable, 
from his Commentary on the Sepher Jezirah. This citation may help 
to clear up the obscurity in which this commentary is wrapped up 
(see Steinschneider, Die hebr. Uebers., pp. 394-401). 

Appendices and Corrections (pp. 117-118) and a list of the quoted 
and elucidated Hebrewand Arabic grammatical termini (pp. 118-120) 
close Dr. Bacher’s in many ways instructive and stimulating essay, 
which has again earned the author the sincere thanks of all friends of 
Hebrew linguistic science. 

SAMUEL POozNANSKI. 

BeERuIn, December 29, 1895. 


A NEW GRAMMATICAL TEXT BOOK, 
By Pror. STRACK. 


Abriss des biblischen Aramiiisch. Grammatik, nach Handschriften 
berichtigter Text, Wérterbuch. Von Prof. Dr. HERMANN L. STRACK. 
(Leipzig, T. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. 32 and 47 
pages, 8vo.) 


Pror. StRAcK has published a grammatical compilation on the 
Aramaic used in the biblical books Ezra and Daniel, as a sequel to 
his Hebrew grammar published in 1893 (fifth edition). He had 
announced this Abriss as early as 1885 in the series which he has 
edited entitled “ Porta linguarum orientalicum.” In the introduction 
to this work, Prof. Strack gives his reasons for the delay and for its 


1 Of the manuscripts enumerated by Dr. Steinschneider, I have 
examined two, the Berlin MS. 78, and MS. Bodl. Reggio 51 (of Stein- 
schneider’s copy), but have not found in either the words cited by Ibn 
Ezra. 
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exclusion from the collection above mentioned. A grammatical com- 
pendium by Prof. Strack does not need to be specially recommended, 
everybody knows the merits of his Hebrew grammar and his other 
works as aids to teaching, as well as his editions of several Mishna- 
Tractates and his introduction in the Old Testament. The present 
compendium shows in lke manner the same qualities, viz.: the 
greatest brevity combined with perfect clearness, exact statements 
founded on a thorough mastery of scientific philology. Above all his 
constant regard for the wants of the student must be specially com- 
mended. This compendium is the work both of a true scholar and 
a practically experienced teacher. He has thoroughly succeeded in 
attaining the aim explained in the introduction, viz.: ‘To offer, in 
the space of only twenty-four pages, a grammatical introduction to 
the Aramaic portions of the Bible, completely sufficient for students 
of Theology and for clergymen.” This abridged grammar opens 
excellently with a paragraph dealing with the consonants of biblical 
Aramaic as compared with that of the Hebrew. It is of great 
advantage to the beginner, fresh from the study of Hebrew, to be at 
once informed as to the close relation, but also at the same time of 
the decided difference existing between the Hebrew and Aramaic. 
The last paragraph is likewise of practical value, where all the forms 
of the verbs contained in the biblical Aramaic are put together. As 
to particular details I have only to remark as follows: It would 
perhaps have been useful if the author had devoted a paragraph to a 
review of the Hebraisms occurring in the biblical Aramaic, which is as 
such of a peculiar character. In the paragraph on the vowels I notice 
the absence of a remark about the spelling of the Shwa-compositum 
(chateph) in such cases as *23. or “Od. In $9 the passive form Pe’il is 
given as co-ordinate to the other stem forms (Prof. Strack calls them 
stem-modifications), as standing in a line between Qal (Pe’al) and Pa‘il; 
it is, however, nowhere stated that this form, which is applied as a per-. 
fect tense, is in reality the passive participle of the Qal which serves as 
equivalent to the perfect. Prof. Strack (also Néldeke) would do away 
with the cases in which the active participle is applied as tempus his- 
toricum as in Dan. ii. 5, 729, v. 7, 822, by supposing these verbs to be 
spelt originally otherwise, viz. 12¥, S1?; this emendation, which 
extends over a succession of examples, seems to me doubtful and also 
unnecessary. Prof. Strack has not devoted a separate paragraph to 
the syntax, but has inserted the important points to be noted in the 
respective paragraphs on the nouns and verbs. The annexed text 
to be used as a grammatical exercise book comprises Ezra iv. 7-vi. 18, 
vil. 12-26, and Dan. ii. 7-vii. 28, to which are added also the Aramaic 
words and sentences from Gen. xxxi. 47 and Jer. x. II, comprising con- 
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sequently all Aramaic pieces of the Holy Scripture. The text of Baer 
is the basis of his text, in addition to which, however, four MSS. were 
consulted with great care, two with Tiberian punctuation and two 
South Arabian, with superlinear punctuations of the simpler system. 
The critical notes are composed in Latin. A welcome novelty in this 
text is the non-punctuating of such words, the punctuation of which 
affects only the Qeré. Where these words occur only the consonants 
are given in the text, consequently the Kethib, whilst the punctuated 
Qeré is indicated in the notes. In the vocabulary the roots are 
translated into German, and all the requirements of the learner are 
supphed. It is needless to say that the book is very accurately 
printed, as such is quite expected of a publication by Prof. Strack. 
I have noticed neither a slip of the pen nor a misprint. I hope 
that this excellent little book may meet with the wide reception 
which it so well deserves. 
W. BAcHER. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Hinleitung in das Alte Testament einschliesslich Apokryphen und 
Tseudepigraphen. Mit eingehender Angabe der Litteratur von 
Dr. HERMANN L. STRACK ao. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitat Berlin. Vierte, ganz neu bearbeitete Auflage. 
(Miinchen, 1895.) 


THIS introduction, as the author remarks in his preface and 
indicates by the title of his volume, differs from similar works in two 
points. Stress is not laid on critical inquiries; pains are rather 
taken to supply a full and detailed account of the contents of the 
various books of Scripture and the literature indispensable for their 
scientific comprehension. With this view, the general introduction 
which forms the volume is preceded by a special introduction ; of the 
two hundred and sixteen pages of the book, one hundred and sixty- 
one are devoted to the former and thirty-five to the latter topic. The 
remaining twenty pages with the headings “Auxiliaries to the 
linguistics of the Bible” and “ Auxiliaries to exegesis” consist of 
bibliographical notices. The prefatory remarks briefly treat the 
names, conceptions, history and literature of the science of Biblical 
Introductions. 

The author has aimed at furnishing a text-book for beginners in 
the strictest sense of the term. It must be acknowledged that he has 
executed his task briefly and concisely, and in a manner which proves 
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that he possesses practical skill as a teacher and remarkable gifts as 
an expositor. 

The contents of an entire Pentateuch are compressed in four pages. 
It is questionable whether beginners will be able, from this short 
summary of headings, to obtain a clear idea of the history and legisla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. It may, however, be said that such a summary, 
though useless for beginners, cannot hurt advanced students. The 
author is not so sparing of space in the treatment of most of the 
other books, so that his reviews, followed as they always are by a state- 
ment of critical problems, afford really a clear idea of the contents of 
the Scriptures. The author, it appears, had his own particular class 
of students in view. Long experience has taught him which parts of 
the Bible are more and which less known te them. This statement 
of a fact is not intended, the reader is begged to observe, as a stric- 
ture on the author’s method. Prof. Strack’s attitude towards Scripture 
may be described, if we may use that expression, as conservative- 
liberal. He accepts all the results of criticism, but he endeavours, 
at the same time, to combine with them conservative views. This 
tendency to harmonization has notoriously many prominent repre- 
sentatives in German Protestant Theology. This phenomenon is not 
altogether without interest, in view of the diversity of opinion on 
Biblical Criticism that prevails at the present day within the Jewish 
camp. At all events, it teaches a lesson of toleration which we 
should never weary of enforcing. The critical problems are treated 
concisely and luminously. Every beginner can gain an insight into 
the nature of the difficult and complicated questions, such as is not 
always afforded by a wider and deeper treatment. Prof. Strack 
possesses the knack, rare with scholars, of extracting the kernel of 
a subject and presenting it to the learner ina clear and attractive form. 
The same qualities characterize his other widely disseminated works, 
e.g. the Hebrew Grammar, which has already reached its fifth edition, 
and the ethical text-book, as I would style it, ‘The Blood Ritual 
and Blood Superstition,” in which the diabolical charge of Ritual 
murder is, for the benefit of insane Anti-Semites, refuted by con- 
clusive proofs. Of this brochure, now in the fourth edition, thousands 
of copies have been circulated. 

The bibliographical references are not only full and precise, but 
they are marshalled in splendid order —a feature for which the reader 
will feel grateful. Yet it would have been desirable for the benefit 
of the classes which the editor aims at reaching, if he had indicated 
by an asterisk the more important works, as he has done in other of 
his writings. And, indeed, in various parts of the book we are 
furnished with signposts from which the student may easily gather 
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the author's confession. Many, however, may be misled by the 
occasional criticisms in brackets which surprise one by their in- 
accuracy and sometimes even injustice. As these remarks occur 
seldom, the uninitiated may, contrary to the author's intention, 
attribute to them an exaggerated importance, under the mistaken 
impression that he is reading generally accepted results and not 
merely the writer’s individual impressions. New researches the 
author does not promise. He simply desires to represent objectively 
the present scientific standpoint of Biblical criticism ; and, as far as 
I can judge, has been eminently successful in the accomplishment of 
his aim. There are a few, mostly insignificant, errors which I think 
ought to be corrected. En passant, some minor points will be noted. 
We miss the names for the whole collection of Scripture. They are 
not to be found on p. 15 nor on p. 162, on either of which they might 
have been expected to appear, and where a single line could have 
contained them all. On p. 15 the titles YON and Mn “DD AWN, 
which already occur in Tannaite texts, are missing (cf. Blau, Intro- 
duction to Holy Writ, p. 41). Incorrect is the statement that the last 
three books of the Pentateuch had titles which indicated their contents. 
This does not apply to the Book of Numbers, which does not exclu- 
sively consist of accounts of the numberings of the Israelites. The title 
DYPPaI VOIN—not O'NPBI as Prof. Strack persists in punctuating 
it, in spite of my correction (Zur Einleitung, p. 47, n. 4)—is borrowed 
from the contents of the first chapters. MY should be MDW, as is 
evidenced by Origen’s ovadkecpod. This fact is explicitly stated in my 
essay, already quoted p. 46 ina note. For the construct 79, p. 14, 
read the absolute 72, though the latter would be grammatically 
permissible. On the origin of the tradition that Joshua and Samuel 
are the authors of the books bearing their names, a suggestion is 
offered in my essay to which Prof. Strack (p. 60) might with advantage 
have explicitly referred. The sentence, “The Book is called after 
Joshua in the same sense in which another historical work is called 
after Samuel,” conveys no definite idea to the reader, who is not told 
why the Book of Samuel bears its particular name. In so brief and 
concise an Introduction an argument of the following character for 
the division of the Book of Isaiah into Isaiah I and II has no legiti- 
mate place. “The most ancient order of the Greater Prophetical 
Books in the Hebrew Canon,” says Prof. Strack, “‘was Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah (T. B. Baba-Bathra, 14 b). Consequently, an anony- 
mous scripture appended later on might easily have been regarded as 
a part of Isaiah, especially when it showed a correspondence in idea 
and expression with that work ” (p. 84). The author seriously assumes 
Ll2 
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that this Talmudic tradition existed centuries before the common 
era! On p.177 is repeated the old familiar statement, “A written 
Targum of Job is mentioned in the middle of the first century C.E., 
composed during the Patriarchate of Gamliel I (T. B. Sabbath, 115 a) 
and at the end of the same century in the Patriarchate of Gamliel II 
(Tosephta Sabbath, 13. 2, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 128).” No hint, 
however, is given of the difficulties raised by this hypothesis and of 
their attempted solutions (cf. Zu Hinleitung, &c., p. 79). Of the 
Coptic translation, the author says (p. 189), ‘‘The Manuscripts, ac- 
cording to Prof. Cornill (Ezekiel, pp. 36-48), show that there were two 
versions, an older Recension based on the LXX and one of more 
recent date, for which the Hebrew texts have in some parts been 
utilized.” This intrinsically improbable view should not be accepted 
without further proof. Whence did the Coptic Christian scholars 
derive their knowledge of Hebrew? On this point I would beg the 
reader to study my remarks on the Coptic Version, with the request 
that Coptic scholars might, without prepossession or prejudice, deter- 
mine for themselves whether this version is not of Jewish origin. 
Bearing in mind the spread of Jews in all parts of the world in ancient 
times, this theory is not so very improbable. It is generally believed 
that it was Adolf Jellinek who first edited (Vienna, 1876) the Intro- 
duction, Title-page, and Appendix of Jedidiah Salomon Norzi's 
Massoretic Commentary on the Bible. Prof.Strackassumes this(p.173). 
This, however, is incorrect, the whole had already appeared under 
the title 7° WIP in a quarto volume, Pisa, 1819. The booklet is also 
noted in Ben Jacob’s OSDN Aye, II, No. 2095. In this bibliography, 
the title is incorrectly given as TAN NWYyd “D ND 1pA, because it begins 
with “NANT MMp? n2p AND. This error has, as far as I know, up 
till now, remained uncorrected. These remarks are not made in 
a carping spirit, and reflect no disparagement of the great value of 

rof. Strack’s Introduction, which is heartily recommended as a first. 
Introduction to all desirous of obtaining a clear notion of the Pro- 
blems of Modern Criticism—every one, of course, reserving his right 
of private judgment on these problems. 

Lupwie BLAv. 
Bupavest, October, 1895. 
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THE EGYPTIAN PURIM. 


THE Megillah, which even at the present day is read in Cairo 
on the 28th of Adar in commemoration of the wonderful escape 
of the Jews under Ahmed Shaitain, was published thirty years ago 
by Dr. Lowe, the travelling companion of Sir Moses Montefiore. 
In Nos. 7-9 of the Hebrew magazine Hamagid, from February 14-28, 
1866, the text of this Megillah, as read in Cairo, is printed, 
together with the most important explanations indicated by the 
Arabic translation, which Dr. Lowe had also made use of. It seems 
that Professor Graetz did not use this publication, for, although he 
refers in the third edition of the ninth volume, p. 22, n. 1, to 
Hamagid, 10o—he quotes erroneously pp. 7-9—he only knows that 
“formerly” a Megillah existed, an observation which induced 
Mr. Margoliouth to talk of “the long-lost Megillah of the Egyptian 
Purim” (J.Q.R., VIII, p. 274). In the same volume of Hamagid, No. 16, 
Supplement, mention is made of this Purim by Gurland, who pub- 
lishes, from a St. Petersburg manuscript, Samuel ben Nachman’s note 
on these events, which was edited in the same year by Dr. Neubauer 
(Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 118, N. XX1 a). 

The text which lay before Mr. Margoliouth is the same which was 
made known to us by Dr. Léwe, except that it is more correct and 
complete, owing to the fact that the numerous gaps, occasioned 
by similar endings, are filled up. For the sake of attaining still 
greater accuracy I give here a few corrections, offered by a comparison 
of both texts. 

Page 277, line 10, instead of DON probably Donn. 

» » 9 1 from bottom, read YS BDN. 
pe 27 Ot needy Bead m5 instead of nob”. 
18, read APY and 723) DIY INP"). 
20, read ONYW instead of DN*33. 
» » » 4 from bottom, read 1717" WN. 
aT Ora sr me read: pd). 
6, read bby. 


” 9 ” 


dp ” ” 


” ” ” 
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Page 279, line 9, DINYON NDI. It is noteworthy that Sambari, 
p. 145, also must have had the reading NIWND3 
in the text of the Megillah. 

18, read DN Np. 

24, read Wy yaw, TaNd. 

, 280, ,, 2, the words NPY, YNND WN YAY) are missing. 

so 8, reads correctly Ndi nody qbon Sn wins wT 
TINA 37) AND. 

13-14, always DPN AWA. 

ie ig Cis). “rqjreadaan eau 

21, read 12[ 9M. 

22, read DOW NyAYw DVD). 

25, read bn, MN. 

, 281, y 2, read DoDy wm. 

4, read 12 D Wy). 

5, read ONY *Wpla1d) DANI TWD. 

ay gg 10, TNE ownwn “A paw do. 

The conclusion reads more completely: 3¥1P) pds 7 wy win 
my) Joy wn qndana nmanwad qesp owd nynad oman ip man 
sndan rapo vy 7d ndiyS 95 a qrynn. 

The 28th of Adar is, according to the plain statement in the 
Megillah and the tradition of the Egyptian Jews, the Purim of Cairo}. 
Samuel b. Nachman’s statement that Ahmed Shaitaén was beheaded 
on the 15th of Adar is an error. Although he was an eye-witness 
of the events, and a victim of the plundering—” WS b5 j> D3 psy 
maa (not na 15 as Dr. Neubauer reads)—yet the date of the 28th 
of Adar is too well attested to underlie any doubt. It seems that the 
14th of Adar was the day on which the danger was worst, and this 
lost Purim day should be replaced by an everlasting new one. The 
latter was to be fixed a fortnight after the 14th, and should be always 
celebrated on the same day of the week as the old one. Thus I under- 
stand Sambari’s words: 277 ya wind 92 ony Saw ovay aby 
wand n> Nin ov InN. The colophon 38 ATT, given by Sambari, 
corresponds with the year 1524. His other indication, however, 
nnows yn AON now YAN YA AN INN wD WY Ty, is evidently 
false. For not 1456, but 1835, corresponds according to the aera 
contractuum with the year 1524. But it is clear that we must read 
here n° yannd for Now nd, for 1524-68 = 1456. Sambari’s 
Chronicle well deserves a new edition, in which Dr. Neubauer’s 
omissions might be supplemented and a distinct line drawn between 
that which is borrowed and Sambari’s own information. 

D. KAUFMANN. 


1 See Zunz, die Ritus, p. 130. 
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THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE SERMONS OF 
DAVID DEL BENE OF MANTUA. 


By Pror. Davip KAUFMANN. 


THE Jews of Italy cultivated the knowledge of the secular literature 
of the people among whom they dwelt, and felt its influence, before 
those of any other country. Ever since the days of Immanuel b. 
Solomon their Hebrew poetry shows the effects the national poetry 
had upon them. Unlike other countries, the light of culture had 
not forced itself in their Ghetto all of a sudden. Their connexion 
with their time, with the living surroundings, was never interrupted. 

Nevertheless, traces of struggles were not absent, even amongst 
them, against the admission of that which was alien, evidences of 
the profound excitement with which the adoption of that which was 
imported from abroad was refused and rejected. As everywhere, here 
also it was the sermon, this most sensitive of all gaugers of culture, in 
which above all the alien elements of the mind commenced to ferment 
and to act, and to challenge the contradiction of the zealots of the 
faith. 

We owe the preservation of such a dispute, of which the history ot 
our culture has left no other traces, called forth by the Jewish sermon, 
to Abraham Joseph Solomon Graziano of Modena, an industrious com- 
piler imbued with the spirit of historical research. I have in my 
library a volume of his compilation, in which he reluctantly —and 
therefore with the greater credit to his scientific spint—has preserved 
two letters which open for us a clear insight into those memorable 
events. 

It was in the spring of the year 1598 that Israel Sforno in Modena 
felt himself called upon to conjure up a castigating storm of the 
greatest Rabbis of his time over David del Bene of Mantua. LHlieser 
David Mehatob, or, as his surname was in Italian, del Bene, had 
already drawn the notice of the public of his native town Mantua 
upon himself by his talents as preacher, in spite of his youth. His 
addresses in the synagogue had collected round him an assembly ot 
enthusiastic friends and followers. There was a novel element in 
these sermons which dazzled and fascinated the audience, the quota- 
tions from Italian authors and from national poets. Mythological 
names, as they never before had been heard in the synagogue, 
goddesses and gods of the heathens appeared in these sermons. It 
happened even that the orator forgot himself so far as to speak of the 
holy Diana, quella santa Diana. Just as once before in the syna- 
gogues of the Provence the abstractions of the Aristotelian philosophy 
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commenced to spiritualize the historical figures of Holy Writ and to 
sublimate Abraham and Sarah into Matter and Form, till Solomon Ibn 
Adret’s decree drove the shadows out of the house of God, thus here 
also a new allegory seemed to make its entrance into the Jewish sermon. 
The gods of the Greeks and the Romans were to explain the dicta of 
the Agada. And as on the former occasion Abbamare of Lunel’ had 
undertaken the part of zealot, it was now, in Mantua, Nissim Sforno 
who felt himself compelled to destroy the new, heretical mode of 
preaching. His brother Israel, of Modena, to whom he opened his heart 
in a letter, was to call forth the storm against the youthful innovator. 

Two of Israel Sforno’s three sons, namely, Obadiah and Abraham, 
had taken up their abode in Reggio Emilia; the third, Chananel, 
lived in Constantinople. Israel Sforno, indignant and determined 
to carry on the struggle to the end, made first a representation to 
Obadiah, who at a later period left several monuments on the pages 
of Jewish literature. R. Menachem Azariah di Fano was at that 
time at the head of the Rabbinate at Reggio Emilia. He was esteemed 
and famous for his undisputable mastery both of the Talmud and the 
Cabbala, and was the centre of a considerable circle of disciples. 
Chiskiah b. Isaac Foa*?, a novice in the office of Rabbi, and, lke 
Obadiah, an assistant of the Rabbinate, co-operated with him. These 
men were to proceed against the preacher of Mantua, and should 
unhesitatingly hurl against him the excommunication to which he 
had made himself liable according to the old decision of Ibn Adret. 
However great and far-reaching Menachem Azariah’s authority was, 
Israel Sforno was not satisfied with his sentence only. He was rather 
determined to appeal against the innovator to the other authorities 
of his country, Samuel Archevolti, the celebrated Rabbi of Padua, 
and the Rabbinate of Venice, with Judah Loeb Saraval and Isaac 
Gerson at their head. Israel Sforno had a brother David in Salonichi, 
and a son Chananel in Constantinople, who were to assist him in 
summoning the Rabbis of Turkey and the Holy Land to the holy 
strife against the thoughtless preacher of Mantua. 

The want of documents prevents us from judging of the effects of the 
campaign called forth by this zealot. But the fact that there was no 
want of authorities ready to excommunicate del Bene is attested by 
the letter of Nathaniel Trabotto, the Rabbi of Modena‘, who was at 
that time thirty-two years of age. He summoned the Rabbis and 


' H. Gross in Revue des Etudes Juives, LV, 192 sqq. 
* M. Mortara, woxmrx 27 mn, p. 6T. * Nepi, 79329 Py 13, p. 113. 
* D. Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, 39, 353, n. 3, where read, ‘'1653,”’ and 
‘‘in the eighty-fifth year.” According to 22 1s1x, in Berliner’s Magazin, 


14, p. 12, Trabotto was in his eighty-seventh year when he died. 
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scholars of that city to the struggle against their fellow-citizen, who 
had so prematurely achieved fame. He was led to do so by the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by the reports from Mantua about 
del Bene’s sermons. That which had been done by del Bene appears 
to him much more criminal than anything which had come to the 
knowledge of Ibn Adret about the preachers of the Provence, for he 
had repeatedly promulgated his impudent allegories in the synagogue 
before the congregation. His name is therefore in peculiar contrast 
with hisactions. At the same spot where his objectionable profanations 
had been heard, he should solemnly recant. 

It seems that the next consequence of this measure was, that del 
Bene retired from the pulpit, discontinued his offensive sermons, and 
resolved again to begin his schooling and to acquire, under the 
direction of a recognized master, in the customary way, the undis- 
puted qualification of a Rabbi. He was still a young man, and it was 
not difficult to find a master of approved authority. R. Menachem 
Azariah of Fano, who was to have been his judge, became his teacher. 
His youthful imprudence was soon forgotten, and David del Bene 
became a man to whom the distinguished congregation of Ferrara 
did not hesitate to confide the office of Rabbi. He had the privilege 
of filling that post for thirty-six years, and of sending forth responses 
to difficult questions addressed to him from all parts of Italy. His 
fellow-disciples, who had sat with him at the feet of the great master 
of Reggio Emilia, all highly praised and acknowledged del Bene’s 
conduct and piety. They included men of ascetic piety, such as 
Aron Berachja, of Modena, the author of Maabor Yabok, who died 
July 28, 16392; the two Isaac Berachja, the one the son of 
Menachem Azariah, the other his son-in-law, afterwards Rabbi of 
Lugo; Elieser Nachman Foa, who used to sign himself Arnon’®; 
David Diena, the grandson of the great Rabbi of Sabbioneta, Azriel 
Diena, the opponent of David Reubeni*‘; Isaac b. Mardochai, of Poland, 
later the friend of Menachem Azariah, and editor of his responses. 
Graziano quotes also in testimony of del Bene’s piety Mordechai b. 
Ismael Cuarossi and Isaac Rabenu, both of Reggio, with whom he had 
been personally acquainted®. 


2397 m5 mecd. Preface: 72 wrw wn wmann ow 2. 

2 Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, p. 424 sq., and Monatstage, 
p. 42. 

3 M. Mortara, l1.c., p. 23. 

* Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 304 sqq., and XXXI, 65 sqq.; 
and Léwenstein, ibid., 120 sqq. 

5 Graziano asked in 1658 through Isaac Rabenu, whom he calls vonn 
Sapo, m0 por, as he says at the beginning of the manuscript. 
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It was these events, perhaps, to which David's son, Jehudah Asael 
del Bene, alluded in his Thrones of the House of David, a book 
dedicated to the memory of his father, when he combats the exclusive 
study of the language and literature of the country. He sees in the 
neglect of Hebrew and the preference of Italian by the men an 
offence against which he had vowed to write his book’, but he con- 
siders the instruction of girls in the Italian national literature 
altogether as a danger to morality, because female youth became 
corrupted and poisoned by a premature awakening of impure thoughts 
and the excitation of love”. 

From information given by Jehudah Asael we know that it was 
the influence of the great preacher, philosopher, and grammarian 
Judah Moscato, a man thoroughly acquainted with the whole cyclus 
of the civilization of his time, which manifested itself in the sermons 
of David del Bene, and which gave offence by being pushed to the 
extreme®. The profound philosophy, although borrowed from Greek, 
Roman, and Italian thinkers, exhibited in the sermons of the master, 
never denied or offended Jewish consciousness, and was, therefore, 
admired and imitated. But in the method of the followers that which 
was imported from without had not been converted into flesh and 
blood, but was applied in its crude alien garb, and met, therefore, with 
opposition and gave offence. But Moscato remained also the son’s 
master. Jehudah Asael admits that it was owing to Moscato’s writings 
that he had acquired his skill and mastery in the use of Hebrew, and 
a portion of the elegant sayings and facetiae* which he had introduced 
into the Hebrew, in order to make that language compete successfully 
with the Italian. 

David del Bene’s family had been long settled in Italy. Jehudah 
Asael carries his pedigree back for eight generations, in which learning 
and the dignity of Rabbi had descended from father to son®. It must 
be left to further research to trace and identify that string of - 
scholars. But even now, in connexion with our event in the house 
of del Bene, at least two names of that family may be mentioned, 
of which, thus far, traces can be found only in certain letters con- 
tained in Italian manuscript compilations, with which I became 


TAA NI MINOD, £; 24" bs 2 Thid., f. 26 b. 
° Ibid., f. 34 b, an ww 0D... PET WEI PWIA AND RINT MT doa 
TNT OWN NWI NIWINI NNN AI ANd Mad Kodo Iw ym yD 


yoo Morn AIT RoI Pw May Max 72 cw wR ASdo nen 
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4 Thid., nymyn nyowmy. 
> Ibid., preface, mm -anawn 273 PONT yx TWIT MY AMS doa TP Iw 
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acquainted from the manuscripts of Marco Mortara, the last Rabbi of 
Mantua, which have come into my possession. 

Jacob del Bene, of Bologna, to whose memory an unknown poet 
composed an elegy in the form of a letter of consolation to his wife 
and children, cannot yet be further identified’. But all that we read 
in his praise shows that he had stood at the head of the congregation 
of Bologna, probably as its president, and that his life had been 
devoted to the promotion of the peace of the community and the 
solution of all disputes. He must certainly have enjoyed great esteem 
among large circles, and his memory has been preserved in this faint 
trace. 

Abraham del Bene, to whom the two letters of Salomo di Modena 
are addressed”, and whom we find to have had intercourse with the 
brothers Elchanan and Ismael di Riete*, seems to have been a dis- 
tinguished merchant, whom we can assume to have lived about the 
half of the sixteenth century. Salomo di Modena was commissioned 
to cash in Siena and other places money due to Abraham, but did not, 
succeed in spite of his exertions. These business letters are written 
in so remarkable a Hebrew style, that they are also of value for 
literary history. 


Sources: 
E 
The Letter of Israel Sforno to his son Obadja in Reggio Emilia. 
S03 
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1 In Cod. Mortara, 58, as N. 244 of the fragment of a collection of 
Hebrew letters. 

2 In Cod. Mortara, 18, as N. 102-104. 

3D, Kaufmann in Revue des Etudes Juives, XX VI, 90 sq. 
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The Letter of R. Natanael Trabotto to the Community of Mantua. 
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A Letter on the Death of Jacob del Bene in Bologna. 
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NOTES ON THE LIFE OF MENACHEM DI LONSANO. 
By Pror. Davip KAUFMANN. 


So little is known of the life of Menachem ben Jehudah ben 
Menachem di Lonsano, the excellent Masoretic and Midrashic scholar, 
lexicographer, and poet’, that even ever so small a contribution 
tending to throw some light on his biography deserves to be thank- 
fully received. We find such contribution contained in an epistle, 
which I publish herewith for the first time from a manuscript collec- 
tion of letters in my possession (formerly Mortara, 12). We learn here 
a fact which was hitherto unknown ; namely, that Lonsano, at a very 
advanced age, was compelled by poverty to visit Italy and to appeal 
to his countrymen for assistance. Lame on both legs, blind in one 
eye’, bent and broken by age, the old man saw again the land which he 
may have left when a boy, after having dwelt in Jerusalem for forty 
years, for it cannot even be said with certainty that Lonsano had been 
born in Italy*. The fame that had gone before him, and which was 
enhanced by his ethical and didactical work, The Way of Life, which 
had perhaps then already appeared in print‘ in Constantinople, was 
far surpassed by his appearance and exuberant erudition. His learn- 
ing became particularly apparent in his sermons which he was twice 
permitted to give in the synagogue of the Italian congregation where 
our letter was written. He showed that he surpassed all others in 
his mastery of the whole field of Midrashic literature. People there- 
fore did not merely content themselves by aiding him and seeing him 
off on his journey; but, mindful of the fatigues of the road, dcubly 
dangerous for a man stricken like him, tried to relieve him of them as 
much as possible. We do not know the name of the man to whom 
the letter of recommendation was directed, but he must have been 
a man of great wealth and princely generosity, otherwise they would 
not have sent him this letter in behalf of Lonsano by special 
messenger. 

Lonsano himself has almost always been anxious not to make use 
of the opportunities, offered him by his poems, to give information 
about his own life; and the heaviest blow that had befallen him 


1 Compare particularly Landshut, tay Wy, I, 178-185. 

2 Ever since he was ten years of age he had been compelled, on account 
of his weak eyes, to wear spectacles, see m1 nw, f. 81 a: WIT ON VAN ID 
wy ID 1D WR WY MD YI AMT pI Cyd 23D 93) M:YVE 710) TWO YI 
meio wonmond yon ondazwwsd ony Dw. 

3’ Ad. Jellinek, qrrn, V, n. 1. 

4 This seems to follow from the words of our epistle. 
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from a friend, whom he had induced to come to Jerusalem, and who 
ruined him in the most treacherous manner, is no more than hinted 
at by him’. 

When we consider the frequent and violent attacks made by hin, 
in his lexicographical work Maarich, on the celebrated commentator 
of the Midrash Rabba, Rabbi Issachar Baer Cohen Ashkenazi, of 
Szebreszyn, we are led to believe that a personal quarrel, a profound 
discord, must have separated these two men. At any rate, the 
assumption that Menachem di Lonsano had made R. Baer Cohen’s 
acquaintance in the Holy Land cannot well be rejected. The tra- 
dition that the author of the Mathnath Kehunah died in Jerusalem 
is undoubtedly correct?. It is true Jacob Reifmann thought he had 
finally settled the question by simply referring to the tombstone 
which is said even at the present day to mark at Szebreszyn the grave 
of the great commentator of the Midrash*. But on a closer inspection 
of the alleged epitaph, it becomes apparent that we have here 
a memorial tablet and not a tombstone. The inscription shows no 
date whatever, not even the year of death. It has been a custom, 
which even now survives, to erect memorials in the cemeteries for 
great men that were born in the town or the province, even when 
they had died in ever so remote a country. The Jews in Poland 
follow this usage for their Rabbis or learned men that died abroad. 
Ch. N. Dembitzer‘ has proved this especially for Lemberg. Issachar 
Baer Cohen is not, therefore, buried in Szebreszyn, but in the Holy 
Land, where also the remains of his great critic, the unhappy Lonsano, 
rest. 
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JIDY ANY *° WNIYOW [IN yowd * SON NNW AIPA AND A ADD ANNA | 


DYINT VI OMDIDD PHI 4 xnvdyn sy M2 YYOW IIIN3 JANN 


1 mv onw, f. 140 b, half a verse is missing, which may have contained 
the name of his faithless friend : 
Mand TAN WR 


yaa > pnw) WenanRE E> YOWIT TI TOR 
wa mx dor) 225 0-07 Jew "ME DIT NM 
35) 025 70 mba smworxd nym miss 3309 


* David Conforte, nim “np, ed. D. Cassel, f. 41a; Lunez, Jerusalem, 
I, 120, n. 198, who, however, follows Reifmann. 

* META WN m2, ed. Graber, I, 2. 

= SBP ibe IG ua ° Lunez, Jerusalem, I, 115, n. 184. 
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DInw) EIN Nw MDa oO yaw yprana ada rand Ayoww mop 
mieveaa Nad mA wy San yy an roy Ay mney pyr 
‘Drea WPA AAA AIA awyA inva ssa wasdy ward Saye wead abs 
ssyoen AIT nme ns) weNT ns pA mis am nda by waa mm 
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sid sna a5 nsxrontis abyn wyt oa wrpos ar amby mdw 
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awe nn dion 7D > py paym nN ove Ar amby nseipd 
pen mow 71a pro own yo am aan S$as5 45 “A aon 
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A RESPONSE OF SOLOMON B. ADERET. 
(See J. Q. R., pp. 228-38 and 277-81.) 


I HAVE also in my possession a copy of pp. 228-38 of the responses 
of Sol. b. Aderet published by Prof. Kaufmann, together with some 
corrections by Edelman, and two references by Dr. Steinschneider to 
his H. B. viii. 88 and xi. 135 (comp. also above, p. 222, notes). My 
copy however contains also the verdict which follows immediately 
in the MS. the responses mentioned, and which Dr. Steinschneider 
quotes: 3) nabp axa owd3 ARDY “7 ana. Dr. Neubauer, Cat. 
Bod., p. 763, cites the first part of it and gives all the signatures. The 
whole of this verdict is already printed in the collection of responses 
of Isaak b. Sheshet, No. 220, and is entitled NW 37 AW DsN 
wy wan mawn vx nbwy moxaiax. The signatures of the 
learned men of Gerona are the same as in the MS., with the exception 
of a few variations only; the names of jn Crondaw and m7N29 TDD 
are missing. On the other hand, the transmitter of the verdict of the 
learned men of Gerona to Isaak b. Sheshet, who signs last as 
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moxarax mw, occurs here. This Moses Abarbalia, or, as he is styled 
in the MS., moxar moby, or perhaps both names, if they do not refer 
to the same person, are to be added to the names quoted above, 
p- 222, notes. I have further specially noticed the following varia- 
tions :— 
Above, page 229, line 7, OD'YWin the copy DID 
, ny fast 1s odann (by Edelman) pd>ainn, compare 
hereto and to DY) Zechar. xi. 7 


” 59 2305. 19... Latest ee I ENO eOD ye fac 
Merepies Marie Prd «ray =hP: . DIDN 
a Naa aati Maar f S ! ' - Danw 
” a9; 231, 9? 9; {yo ” pyvo 
‘ 6 cer CAL? xd as bxd 
- ee ee Pe Ket bth) ie JS 
babe Nel Nida MeN he ii) ? be by 
” oy cee ey I, B'S ” YN \ Edelman 
WORE, (nb Oett oyx ic soyx 
a TOLD WEES CONE = sow 
” » 234 5, 29, So: x ony 
e e236 Eye TAS synd be spynd 
fe rp a rigs DAS 77) 7 
ye eso ate i “DN ’D) 


S. J. HALBERSTAM | 


MS. OF HAFTARAS OF THE TRIENNIAL CYCLE. 


AMmoNG a large mass of Hebrew and Arabic MS. fragments which, 
by the courtesy of the Cairene Hebrew community, I have just been: 
permitted to bring away from the geniza at Fostat, is one consisting 
of four quarto pages of what appears to have been a collection of 
Haftaras of the Triennial Cycle. 

From the state of the paper and style of writing, and by comparison 
with dated MSS. found by me in the same place, this fragment would 
appear to be of the eleventh or twelfth century. It is written in 
a bold, square character, with a few vowel-points added by a later hand. 
The fragment is interesting, not only for adding five late Haftaras to 
the seventy early ones in the MS. of the Bodleian Library, described 
by Dr. Biichler in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. VI, Pp: 39 sqq., 


' Herr Halberstam also calls attention to the fact that the Megilluth 
Mizraim has already been printed. See p. 511, above, 
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but also for giving the popular names of some of the triennial Sedrahs. 
Each verse of the Haftara is followed by its Targum Jonathan, the 
text of which presents few important variants from that of the 
Targum in the Amsterdam mibyna MX pn. 

The fragment begins with P22 7*y’ 137 4Y* (Isaiah 1. 4) down 
to (sic) prATY myndo0 (l. 6), concluded by the consolatory verse li. 3. 
This is evidently part of the Haftara for a medial portion of pba. 
Then comes a Haftara headed 

na 18D’ SAN ova AM “wy sans Sen pals) 
sada sD Sy Onayp) W432 
This is the Haftara for the portion Numbers xxv. 1-10, consisting of 
the last four verses of the last chapter of Joel, followed by the first 
five verses of Amos i, and concluded by the seventh verse of Amos iii. 
Next comes a Haftara headed 
awy ‘ina cryds 12 om 

and beginning with the first verse of Malachi ii. 5. The page ends 
with the second word of the next verse, NON. This very appropriate 
sacerdotal Haftara is one of those suggested by Dr. Biichler (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. VI, p. 37). 

Another page of the fragment begins “Wy2 p25 on pn (Numbers 
xxxv. I1), and consists of Joshua xx. 1 to xxi. 3. The Haftara is 
followed by the remark, 7 y37>N nppdx on; after which the heading 

‘yy ina onan abs 
and the first verse of its Haftara, Zachariah viii. 16, which begins 
with the same words as the Sedrah. This is a different Sedrah from 
that suggested by Dr. Biichler (ib.). The fragment ends in the middle 
of the Targum of such verse, 131 NOW"? ry. 

The Haftara of Dx1w’ 3¥ is remarkable for consisting of ten 
verses, while the Sedrah itself has only nine. It is also worthy of 
remark that Joshua and Isaiah supply Haftaras, though the Minor 


Prophets in point of numbers remain the favourites. 
E. N. ADLER. 


WOMAN IN THE MIDRASH. 


“And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent.” 

All the days of the life of Sarah, a pillar of cloud rested over the 
door of her tent. She died; the pillar of cloud vanished. Rebecca 
came, the pillar of cloud returned. 


' Gen. xxiv. 67. 
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All the days of the life of Sarah, the doors were open to the way- 
farer. When Sarah passed away none opened the door of hospitality 
until Rebecca arose, when once more the wanderer found a resting- 
place. 

All the days of the life of Sarah a blessing lurked within the 
dough. With Sarah's death the blessing waned, until the coming 
of Rebecca. 

All the days of the life of Sarah a light burned from the eve of one 
sabbath to another. She died, and the light went out; but when 
Rebecca came the light again burned bright. 

And it came to pass when he saw that her ways were like unto the 
ways of his mother, he forthwith brought her to the tent. 

Midrash Rabbah Genesis, LX, 16. 


As it is said, “Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you’.” 

“Give her of the fruit of her hands ?.” 

As it is said, “And the life of Sarah was*.’” When she died, then 
old age seized upon Abraham. Therefore is it written, “And Abraham 
was old *.” Midrash Tanhuma Genesis, IV. 


Who were the nurses ? 
Rabbi Shemuel, the son of Nachman, saith, “ Mother and daughter, 
Jochebed and Miriam.” 
“The name of the one was Shiphra®.”’ Shiphra, because her works 
were goodly before God. 
Puah, because she made Israel glorious before God. 
Midrash Rabbah Exodus, I, 17. 


“ But the nurses feared God °.” 
Of them it is said, “The woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised’.” ‘‘ They saved the men children alive *.” . 

The nurses went forth to draw water and obtained food from the 
dwellings of the rich ; and therewith sustained they the poor. 
Therefore is it written, “‘ They saved the men children alive.” 
Idem, I, 19. 


“And every wise-hearted nan among them that wrought the work®.” 
And this wisdom, whence did it come? From Miriam, as it is 
said, ‘He made them houses’. What were these houses ? 


PTsasline: SPRLOV EX XXI OTe S)Gene xx iier 
* Gen. xxiv. I. 5 Exod. i. 15. ° Exod. i. 17. 
ES Provax x10 130: SPH xod aise: * Exod. xxxvi. 8. 


10 Exod. i. 21. 
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The priesthood and the throne. Jochebed was the mother of 
Aaron, the high priest, and Moses, the ruler, as it is written, “ And 
he was king in Jeshurun !.” 

And from Miriam went forth wisdom, and the spirit thereof rested 
upon Bezalil. Yea, David, the king, was a scion of her house. As it 
is said, “ And she (Ephrath) which bare him Hur®.” And it is written, 
‘David was the son of an Ephrathite *.” Idem, XLVIII, 5. 


“Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine *.” 


Fruitful, meaneth that her fruit shall be goodly and not like unto 
that of ‘‘an empty vine®”; for she meriteth to have children. “On 
the sides of thine house®.” As she hath loved the Law and in that 
she is virtuous, so shall her children be men learned in the Law, 
learned in the Mishnah, and men who perform good works. 

Idem, Numbers, VIII, to. 


“The burden which his mother taught him [Solomon] 7.” 


All the wives of thy father’s house did make vows and prayed, 
‘Oh that I might have a son fit for the kingdom’s heir!” But as 
for me, I vowed and prayed, “Oh that I might have a son, zealous, 
radiant with the spirit of the Law, glorious as the vision of the seers!” 

Idem, X, 8. 


“Then drew near the daughters of Zelophehad *.” 


The women of that generation builded up that which the men 
brake down. For thou findest that Aaron said, ‘‘ Break off the golden 
rings, which are in the ears of your wives *.” 

But the women were unwilling to comply, and resisted their 
husbands’ plea, as it is said, ‘‘ And all the people brake off the golden 
rings!°” [themselves]. And the women took no part with them 
in the making of the calf. Thus it was also in the matter of the 
spies, ‘‘who returned, and made all the congregation to murmur 
against him, by bringing up an evil report against the land*!.” 

Then went forth the decree of their doom, because they said, “ We 
be not able to go up!.” But the women followed not this counsel, 
as it is written, “For the Lord had said of them, They shall surely 
die in the wilderness, and there was not left a man of them, save 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun™.” The 
text saith, “There was not left a2 man”; for they yearned not to 


1 Deut. xxxiii. 5. 2 y Chron. ii. 19. 3 ; Sam. xvii. 12, 
a fe ae 
A PSRCXXVALIeES. 5 Hos. x. I. ; Ps. exxviil. 3. 
7 Proveexxxiver. 8 Num. xxvii. I. Exod. xxXil. 2. 
Pa ; sg ne 
10 Exod, xxxil. 3. 1 Num. xiv. 36. Num. xiii. 31. 


13 Num. xxvi. 65. 
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enter the promised land. But the women drew nigh to seek an 
inheritance. Therefore are these records set side by side, showing, 
the men brake down, the women builded up. Idem, XXI, 11. 


“See life with the woman whom thou lovest *.” 

A man that hath no wife he dwelleth without good, without help, 
without joy, without blessing, without atonement. Without good, as it 
is said, “It is not good that the man should be alone’.” Without help, 
“And I will make him an help meet for him*.” Without joy, ‘‘And 
thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine household*.” Without blessing, 
“To cause a blessing to rest on thine house®.”” Without atonement, 
“ And make atonement for himself, and for his household ®.” With- 
out life, as it is said, “See life with the woman whom thou lovest.” 
Without peace, as it is said, ‘‘ Peace be both unto thee, and peace be 
to thine house’.” Rabbi Chayah ben Gamaah saith, “ Moreover man 
is not perfect that hath no wife,” as it is said, “And blessed them 
and called their name Adam®.” Inasmuch as the two are one, are 
they called Adam. There be those that say ‘‘Man without woman 
hath but a small measure of the divine image,” as it is said, ‘In the 
likeness of God made he man °.” Midrash Rabba Koheleth, 1X, 7. 


“And Elimelech, Naomi’s husband, died?°.” 

To all, death cometh; happy is the man who goeth forth from the 
world with a good name. When a man dieth who mourneth him 
more deeply than his wife? as it is said, “And Elimelech, Naomi’s 
husband, died.” When a woman dieth, who sorroweth more than 
her husband ? as it is said, “And as for me, when I came from Paddan, 
Rachel died by me?'.” Saith Rabbi Jochanan, ‘“‘ Upon me the death 
of Rachel did weigh sore.” Jacob our father said, “The death 
of Rachel was more hard to bear than all the sorrows which fell 
upon me.” Midrash Ruth Rabba, I, 7. 


“And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, and to return from 
following after thee !%.” 

What meaneth this word “Intreat.” Lay not this sin upon thyself, 
of intreating me to leave thee. 

“To leave thee and to return from following after thee; I yearn 
to follow after thee; it is better that thine hand should lead me 
than the hand of a stranger.’? When Naomi heard these words she 
set before her the laws concerning proselytes, and thus she said unto 


1 Kecles. ix. 9. ? Gen. ii. 18. 3 Gen. ii. 18. 
‘ Deut. xiv. 26. > Ezek, xliv. 30. ® Lev. xvi. 6. 
(STIS AIMExxvelG, 8 Gen. v. 2. ° Gen. v. 1. 


10 Ruth i. 3. 1 Gen, xlviii. 7. 12eRuthai. 16: 
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her: “My daughter, it is not the way of the daughters of Israel 
to enter the pagan houses of frivolity.” 

She made answer, “ Whither thou goest, I will go.” Once more 
spake Naomi: “My daughter, Israel lodgeth not in houses save 
where the door posts are inscribed with the words of the sacred Law.” 

“Where thou lodgest, I will lodge. Thy people shall be my 
people’, in that the penalties and warnings shall be within my 
heart ; and thy God my God, in all that he hath commanded.” 

Idem, Il, 23. 

“A virtuous woman who can find *?” 


It is related of Rabbi Mier, that one Sabbath day, while he was 
seated in the house of learning at the hour of the Mincha prayer, 
his two sons died. Then their mother laid the two of them upon 
the bed and spread a covering over them. At the going out of the 
Sabbath, Rabbi Mier returned from the house of learning and said 
unto his wife, “Where are my two sons?” She replied, “They 
went to the house of learning.” 

“But,” said the Rabbi, ‘‘there have I been, yet did I not see them.” 

She gave him the cup for the Habdallah, and once more he asked, 
‘““Where are my two sons?” She made answer, “ Peradventure are 
they gone out for a while.” She set food before him, and when 
he had pronounced the blessing, she said, “ Rabbi, a question have 
I to ask of thee.” He answered, “Tell it unto me.” Then she spake : 
“Yesterday, there came a man who gave jewels into my keeping, 
and now he cometh for them, shall we return them unto him or 
not ?” 

He said unto her, “ My child, he that hath jewels confided unto 
him should he not assuredly return them to the owner?” She said, 
“Without thy knowledge how could I give them up unto him ?” 

Then she led him by the hand and brought him into the chamber. 
She drew him near to the bed and removed the covering, and behold 
his sons lay there before him, dead. 

‘My sons, my sons,” he wept; “How oft hath my face shone with 
joy as I have listed when ye spake sage wisdom of the Law.” Then 
said she, ‘Rabbi, didst thou not say unto me, unto the owner must 
the jewels surely be returned? ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away *.’” 

In this manner did she comfort him. Therefore, it is said, “A vir- 
tuous woman who can find ?” Midrash Mishleh. 


ELSIE DAVIS. 


1 Ruth i. 16. 2Ruth if 16: 3 Ruth i. 16. 
£ Prov. xXXi. 10. SSJob 1.20. 
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THE SILVER BOWL. 


JosePH Ezost, the author of the poem 5}D3 NYP, belonged to a 
family whose native home was Provence. This family, so far as it has 
been preserved in literary history, consisted of the father, Chanin 
Ezobi, and his three sons, Eleazar, Meshullam, and Joseph. They lived 
in the thirteenth century. Each of them acquired some literary fame, 
local at least, while in the case of Joseph the fame was universal. Inthe 
thirteenth century the Jews of Provence enjoyed a political and social 
tranquillity which enabled them to apply themselves to the study of 
those subjects which at that time occupied men’s minds. Among the 
Provencal Jews the Ezobis rank high in literary merit. The father, 
Chanin b. Nathan, earned a reputation as a poet and grammarian. 
Abraham Bedarshi in his work PEON nbs speaks in terms of eulogy 
of one Ezovi who was his teacher. There is a little disagreement 
among scholars as to who this Ezovi was. Carmoly asserts that it 
was the father, Chanin Ezobi (Ezovi being merely another form of 
Ezobi). Zunz, however, believes that Bedarshi refers to the more 
famous.son Joseph. Graetz, who also refers it to Joseph, chiefly, and 
it seems only on the authority of Zunz, proceeds to determine the 
approximate date of Joseph Ezobi. Abraham Bedarshi wrote an elegy 
on the burning of the Talmud (1241-1244); therefore his master 
Joseph Kzobi must have lived in the first half of the thirteenth century 
(1230-1350). But it is questionable whether this is correct, or rather 
whether Graetz is justified in assuming that Joseph was the teacher 
of Bedarshi. For it is certain that Meshullam, Joseph’s elder brother, 
published in Segovia a Hebrew Grammar entitled Agudath Ezob in 
1272, while a young man and a tutor in Spain. Now, taking this 
date as a criterion, and if we accept the computation of Graetz, we 
have an elder brother flourishing a generation later than a younger © 
brother. It would therefore seem more correct to accept Carmoly’s 
statement that Bedarshi’s teacher was the father, Chanin, and hence 
that Joseph’s date is the latter half of the thirteenth century. There 
is a further disagreement as to the exact origin of the name Ezobi, 
‘ANN. All agree that it is the name of a town in the South of France, 
and that the family styled themselves “ Ezobi” from the town in which 
they lived. But four towns have been suggested as being identical 
with this ‘At&, Avignon, Orange, Orgon, and Vaison. Munk suggests 
Avignon. Cassel thinks it is Orgon (=dpyewor, Sp. Origano = 308). 
Carmoly maintains it is Vaison, while Graetz does not decide between 
Orange and Vaison. However, Avignon is probably wrong, and there 
is no foundation for Orange, the only indecision lies between Orgon 
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and Vaison. (See Carmoly, Biographie des Israélites de France 
Francfort, 1868, p. 79.) 

The title of the poem, }03 N7yp, refers to the priestly bowl of 
Num. vii. 13. The number of distichs, all of which rhyme with the 
syllable 4, is 131. It should be 130, for the author says that he 
wishes the number of his verses to correspond to the 130 shekels, the 
weight of the bowl. It is a marriage poem in which the father, 
Joseph Ezobi, instructs his newly-married son as regards his duties 
and work of life. The popularity which this poem enjoyed for 
several centuries was due to its simple ethics, its purity of style, 
and its fine application of religious principles to ordinary life.- 


My darling son, that art my soul's delight, 
My hope, my joy, my strength in thee unite. 
Peace to thee, Peace, my glory and my love, 
Thy will is God’s, its fount is Heaven above. 
The song I sing is thine, accept the gift, 
Tis offered to thy soul, with heart uplift. 
Compare it not to silver nor to gold, 

Canst thou ?—a song it is of price untold. 
My son, a “Silver Bowl” of poesy, 

Thy father’s gift, thy father Ezobi; 

A dish that tunes sweet words of gentleness, 
In lines of pearls, in words of costliness. 
The Silver Bowl is filled with songs of Truth: 
Rejoice! but turn it not upon its mouth. 


List now, my son, accept this gift divine, 

A father’s gift whose soul, whose life, is thine. 

A wedding gift, to smooth thy path most fit, 

Stay, then, all festive song, all clam’rous wit. 

Thy father strives his happy son to teach; 

Who else? none else thy heart can better reach. 
Say not then thou wilt all despise my song; 
Though pierced of yore, I grieved, in pangs of Wrong. 
Though named the “Hyssop,” cedars are my words, 
My speech is clear, as though ’twere song of birds. 
In heart a lion, though in mien a fox, 

My song to me is strength, the strength of rocks. 
A bee in nature, sweetness have I shown 

To them that love—I scorn the brawler’s frown. 
Thy father speaks, give ear, he yearns for thee, 
For soon thou wilt be gone, by God’s decree. 

A joyous feast I now for thee prepare, 
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Thy meal is Homily, and Faith thy fare. 

The silver dish, as well its gladd’ning song, 

Is here, alone, in no unseemly throng. 

Its weight is measured as the priestly bowl, 
When brought to God, to cleanse the erring soul. 
To teach for this reward, I am content, 

An honoured name, a life in virtue spent. 
Knowest thou not, thou bear'st thy grandsire’s name, 
“Good Samuel the Lion,” first in fame. 

Thy name is his, be thou his counterpart, 
Upright and pure in thought, in deed, in heart. 
Fear thy God, yea, more than man fears man: 
Was he not God? long e’er this world began. 

Is he not God? that now the world is grown, 
Eternal Majesty! yet still Unknown. 

God bade the Heaven o’er the earth be spread ; 
He is the First, he lives when all is dead. 

His glory streams from Heaven, it fills the earth, 
Beyond the vastest circuit Mind can girth. 

Take this encirclement, extend it more 

And more, to God ’tis small as e’en before. 
Because he chose on Zion’s hill a shrine, 

Wilt thou to him a finite Place assign ? 

Thou dar’st not God in any form confine, 

“He spake,” ‘He saw,” “He stood,” are but his sign. 
In one short week creation’s work fulfill’d, 

No work of craftsman, but divinely willed. 

To Nature’s Law earth moves obedient, 

But God this power to Nature hath but lent. 

He can withhold it, as it was withheld 

When fountains madly gushed and waters swell’d. 
And who is he that dares transgress his word ? 
Not thou, my son, for wisdom thou hast heard. 
Seek men of virtue, goodness, knowledge, truth ; 
Honour their crown appears, waste not thy youth. 
The company of fools with scorn forgo, 

Nor friend with boorish herds in caverns low. 
Avoid smooth lips that utter flattery : 

Their kiss is false, their smile a treachery. 

Their trifling folly will thine ire incite, 

Their lips are honey’d, but they breathe despite. 
Seek not youth's counsel, it is worse than guilt, 
Its castle totters, as on ruins built. 
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To teachers, not to books, entrust thy mind ; 
Thy soul with living words, not dead, e’er bind. 
The written book appears expressionless, 

Thy teacher's wand doth give it rich address. 
Put not thy faith in Grecian Sophistry : 

To climb its vineyard’s fence, no man is free. 
Its draught will make thy footsteps vacillate 
From truth; will make thy heart to curse and hate. 
But askest thou in what to set thy lore, 

In Grammar much, but in the Talmud more. 
To know the secret of the Law’s restraint, 
Wherein the “holy” and wherein the “ taint.” 
To fine the “goring ox,” the ‘open pit,” 

The cattle’s lawless graze, the haystack lit. 
Alfasi, glory to his memory, 

Alone did bring the law to harmony. 

The hungry soul from out his wisdom fed, 

His touch gave life to what would else be dead. 
And after, rose a man of piety, 

Maimonides, the Sage of God’s decree, 

Whose books, that on the world their lustre shed, 
In Hebrew and in Arab tongue are read. 
Breathe thou the incense of his off’ring soul, 
The path of rectitude his words extol. 

Accept his laws of life. for he will guide 

Thee near to God; in him thy trust confide. 
Now here, now then, list to the Midrashim ; 
How oft they brighten words that seemed dim. 
And like thy father sing in tunefulness: 

Hark thou, a barren soul is profitless. 

Purge well thy soul, no stain therein to leave, 
Remove its grosser parts in virtue’s sieve. 
When thou a letter sendest to thy friend, 

Is it neatly written? nay ? ’twill sure offend ; 
For in his penmanship man stands revealed— 
Purest intent by chastest style is sealed. 

Be heedful then when thou dost pen thy songs; 
To lofty strains a goodly hand belongs. 

Stay yet, my son, a little longer stay, 

Agree what grace reposeth in my lay. 

In scales of prudence weigh what thou wilt do, 
Or say, in scales of resolution too. 

The golden mean in all has nameless price ; 
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E’en virtue in extreme doth turn a vice. 

Thy body’s strife against thy soul, let cease ; 
Between the two contrive a bond of peace. 

The flesh of man must needs be satiate ; 
Remember too the soul hath claims as great. 
But if the grip of lust seize hold of thee 

Kill lust, lest thou be doomed to slavery. 

In vestments wilt thou go beyond excess ? 

’Tis Folly rests its honour in its dress. 

A little sleep, my son, invigorates ; 

A sluggard’s sleep, my son, his life prostrates. 
From languid wantonness restrain thy soul, 

Yet overhaste and vehemence control. 

Inquire and learn wherefore the laws divine, 
What mean the words “these statutes—they are mine.” 
On festive days, be thine to joy in feast, 

But spare debauch on flesh of fatted beast. 
Waste not the holy days in wine and meal; 
Look more, the sickness of thy soul to heal; 
Thus make the seventh day, the Day of Rest, 
With higher, nobler influences blest. 

Seek thou the House of God at night or day, 
All humbly open thou thy lips, but pray. 

Rage not because thy ‘lotted place is low; 
There lurks no nook too small for God to know. 
In manly virtue set thy manhood’s worth, 

No place can lessen it, nor lowly birth. 

From town to town, if thou dost make thy way, 
And find'st men strict, be thou as strict as they. 
But dure not long when visiting thy friend, 

For he will loathe thee, though he else pretend. 
See how. the heart of man doth long for rain: 
A constant downpour? no, ‘tis shunn’d a bane. 
Thy word, an answering truth in heart demands, 
Be not smooth-mouthed while bristles mark thy hands. 
Be prone to charity, but vaunt it not; 

Love thou the poor, for joyless is their lot. 
According to thy purse help those who need, 
For every gift doth bring an equal meed. 

If thou hast nought to give to him who craves, 
Yet gently answer him, a word oft saves — 

As kindliness alone can urge the youth, 

Not rage that bellows from a thund’ring mouth. 
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Flee from the slanderer as from a pest, 

His tongue with poisonous fangs ne’er lies at rest. 
Speak thou the truth, the saving truth instil, 
Why should man’s words e’er pierce and wound and kill ? 
Thy friend will sometimes whisper thee apart 
His secret; hide it deep within thy heart. 

Thine own secret from all must be conceal’d; 
E’en to thy friend, it dare not be reveal’d. 

He once was bound to thee, thy prisoner ; 
Reveal, he now doth stand thy conqueror. 
Abandon wrath; through anger heroes fell, 
Ungodly rage made God’s own seer rebel. 

All loathsome pride detest and scorn— 

The haughty fool, would he were never born. 

Do thou, my son, pursue humility, 

In it behold the grace of dignity. 

All friends with kindly cheer to thee enfold, 
Acquire their hearts without or gift or gold ; 
But strive alway to honour every man— 

The prince, as well the humble artisan. 

A man may walk abroad in simple dress 

And yet within a priceless soul possess. 

All gambling games of chance abominate 

As idol groves, with rites contaminate. 

Flee from the reeking dens, with dicing rife, 
Where spendthrifts waste their every day in strife. 
My son, on this thy wedding day rejoice ! 

To song of mirth, attune thy heart and voice. 
Take thou the graceful doe, thy royal bride ; 
With her thy joy and happiness divide. 

A comely form, my darling son, is thine ; 
Corrupt it not, for ’tis a gift divine. 

If evil inclination thee incite 

To wrong, depart not from the way of right, 
But drag the tempter to the house of prayer— 
There thou canst lay his evil purpose bare. 

A power above men’s inmost thoughts doth know, 
So that men reap according as they sow. 

While yet youth’s glowing ardour thou dost feel, 
Fan it to flame with fire of burning zeal. 

If thou would seek the gates of Paradise, 
Withhold! on earth thy work will thee suffice. 
Yea, many rushing heaven’s heights to scale, 
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In fruitless quests their misspent life bewail. 

Behold reveal’d creation’s mystery, 

List to the strains of heaven’s symphony ; 

And when the day of good report is nigh 

E’en as Elijah thou shalt rise on high. 

Three crowns there are, and these the world may love; 
A blameless name is more, all crown above. 

Humbly pray God may crown thee with his Light, 
To live ’mid men, with heart, with soul, with might. 
Rejoice with her, thy graceful tender dove: 

God bless you twain, with love as angels love. 


I. FREEDMAN. 
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EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 


mx, SCROLLS ANALOGOUS TO THAT OF 
PURIM, WITH AN APPENDIX ON 
THE FIRST 0°72). 


THE Rev. G. Margoliouth published in the Jan. number 
of this Review a scroll concerning a calamity which befell 
the Jews of Cairo in 1524 A.D.’ There is an analogous 
document in Hebrew which refers also to the Jewish 
community of Cairo sometime in the second half of the 
twelfth century, before 1196 A.D.2 It bears at the end 
the title of Megillah, and is written in rhymed prose, 
which makes a translation difficult, and many sentences 
are unintelligible or at least doubtful even where the MS. 
is in the best state, which is not always the case. The 
salient points are the following :— 

(1) A certain Zuta? or Sar Salom* tried to obtain from the 
king the right to farm the revenues of the Jewish com- 

1 See JewisH QuaRTERLY Review, VIII, p. 274, and ibidem, p. 511. To 
be added (1) Elijah Kapsali’s account in his work with the title 15D 
yx 015, extracted by the late Rabbi M. Lattes with the title of Drop) 


ow (Padova, 1869, p. 91 sqq., and p. 113, note 65, where other references 
are given); (2) pony D by A. Zakkut, ed. Constantinople, at end of sheet 
4m 2b, 1. 18 (ed. Cracow, fol. 153, 1. 7). 

2 See the date at the end (p. 551). 


3 Pages 547, ll. 7, 10. 
4 See pp. 545, note 2; 547, ll. 11, 16, and Appendix IT; also m7 (Arabic 


ust=* ?), Pp. 547, note Io. 
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munity after the death of Samuel han-Nagid (the prince). 
The chief function of the Nagid was to collect the taxes for 
his chest. This function went in various countries under 
different names. In Bagdad it was the Nasi (x'ws), in Persia 
the Resh Galutha (xmb: wn), in Egypt from the tenth 
century, and in Spain in the eleventh century, Nagid 
(m2 or 5x q)!. The date of Samuel Nagid’s death is at 
present not known, the history of the Jews in Egypt has 
still to be written, and we hope that an attempt may be 
made by using the fragments of Hebrew and Rabbinical as 
well as Arabic documents discovered in the last three years 
(see further on, pp. 556-559). Unfortunately they are not 
all in the possession of public libraries, and private posses- 
sors are not invariably inclined to make them accessible. 

(2) There is a mention of a new king of Egypt, which 
probably means Salah ed-Din (Saladin), who reigned from 
1169 A.D. to 1192 A.D., since it is said of him that he 
went to the Holy Land (in the years 1189 to 1192). With 
his licence, Zuta farmed the revenues, which he had in 
hand for four years. 

(3) Further on we read of the arrival of Maimonides in 
Cairo, who, owing to his great reputation, succeeded in 
crushing the power of Zuta. The last two items, viz. con- 
cerning Salah ed-Din and Maimonides have been already 
pointed out by Dr. Harkavy *. Maimonides’ influence in 
public affairs could scarcely have begun before 1175 A.D., 
and Salah ed-Din went to conquer Palestine in the year 
1189 A.D. 

(4) Further on, a certain Isaac, a rabbi of importance, is 
mentioned as saving the Jews from the calamity caused by 
Zuta. Dr. Harkavy may be right in identifying him with 

* Arabic form Nagdela or Nagdallah, not Nagrella, as the late Professor 
Graetz writes, following Dozy’s editions of Arabic historians, saying that 
d (5) and r()) are not easily confounded (Geschichte der Juden, VI (2nd ed.), 


p- 382). Quite on the contrary these two letters are exchanged frequently 
in Hebrew and Arabic. 


? In nen, see p. 543 (1). 
* See Graetz, op. cit. (note 1), p. 310 sqq. 
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R. Isaac ben Shoshan had-Dayyan, who was a member of 
the } na, presided over by Maimonides!. 

Dr. Harkavy * supposes that Zuta was a Karaite, like his 
namesake, against whom S’adyah Gaon wrote a contro- 
versial treatise. But the antagonist of Stadyah is called 
ben Zuta, and moreover Zuta boasts, in the Megillah here 
printed, that he is versed in the Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Halakhoth, Boraithoth, Toseftoth, and the commentaries ®, 
learning which is hardly suitable in the mouth of a Karaite; 
besides the composer of this document would not have 
omitted to mention in condemnation that Zuta was a Karaite 
by the side of epithets like yun, anw &e. 

As to the ‘2119, mentioned in the Megiliah*, see Ap- 
pendix I (p. 553). 

I have to mention a last item before I begin with the 
bibliography of our document. That is, that the document 
in one MS. is dated the fourth of Ab, 1508, of the era of 
Contracts or Seleucides, which is 1196 A.D. The writing 
of this MS., which seems to be written in Yemen rabbinic 
characters, is scarcely as old as that. The date seems 
therefore to be that of the composition, but the event or 
calamity must be older, since the author of the document 
says that his father told him concerning Zuta’s doings. 
But the author of our document cannot be (as we shall see) 
Abraham son of Maimonides, as Dr. Harkavy hints, saying 
“if the sentence ‘ My father, my splendour, and my honour’ 
refers to Maimonides, we have to conclude that our docu- 
ment was written by his son Abraham?®.” We shall see 
that the author of this document is Abraham ben Hillel®; 
the latter is perhaps identical with Hillel ben Nissim or 
Hillel ran, whose name is in documents in the Bodleian 
Library, Hebrew c. 13. 

Our document is taken from three sources :— 

(1) From a fragment belonging to my friend Dr. Harkavy, 


1 In) FEST. 2 Thidem. 3 See p. 547. 
* See p. 545, ll. 16, 25. 5 Op, cit., p. 3- CePA 544: 
002 
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published in a Hebrew Quarterly called mpynn, edited 
by Alexander Zederbaum, No. 2, 1885 (ow Di own, 3), 
St. Petersburg, in the following order :— 

(2) From the MS. in the Bodleian Library, Hebrew d. 35, 
ff. 1 b to 3, obliterated containing fol. 1. 

(3) From a MS., ibidem, Hebrew e. 56, ff 33 to 39, 
lacuna at the beginning. 

The missing part cannot be considerable ?. 

It seems that other pieces were composed, or at least 
another one in verse; indeed the MS. d. 35, fol. 1 contains 
the following end of a second composition. 


it. 
nOwWP ANYDI Awa MND 
wom mw Sox wnda Ny 
noOyI vyI wea ayy 
om ods on. pwr 
nym mMYyI obs aD 
ard aNwn 339 wn 
‘ADIN Iwnw3 aayd nom 
IDYD) wr yDON swim 
‘moDY Np 1d wn wy 
NT WAT YN yma ANI 
* mDp!A AND Insy AND 
pen anowa pe? Anwy 
non ps ‘Sy ow) nw 

1 


sox meen 55m aa onsen? 
ox 19 + 59S) py S93 Sym bub + SSan 
toSanoa SSany nara 


" [ ] means conjectural reading for passage of the MS. d; ( ) reading 
from Harkavy’s text, missing or obliterated in MS.e. The lines of this 
MS. only are put as in the original. 

? From MS. ¢ to pam, p. 545, 1. ro. 
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mow md + naNA ow NANY OWA 
pyl * ANAND TaD] AMND * MDD 
2 * NOIPY AY ema Sma 

‘op amy 750 a+ tna mobo 
?apdwd ayn ons * peat Absa 1b nn 
‘ omnwa ydy iain + pon Spas 
onan 2 andy 95 aban nos 

“paw ons dx sa + ond 

"ya PID psy ys mw 

DOM) ANI IAT IA Mwy 


mony aby sq>en Sofa syd! [men « 7]$m $25 yyw? (lacuna) 
pans ni [pn] [mr }ton $93. 95a woe sminy daa d5e+egabyaay 
pypinrdy + pvayndy ospawd mromy miandiwr : ovaydfy ors jand +» omdsay 
pm2dsdy pind 735 + Any yr 55a mpryy : ovaw onary $95) * nay) 
Sao TINA MID SDM AWN MOND TINY ADA YODID AWN awn Sob) 
et yer or pon s jos pea oy [ohn sn sD. Tyr 
ad pofieay + poy nyt poys yoo :S502 ovdaom + [awa wey ]ym dara 
nod * pon Sypna yn [: nM wy]>d3 ANID NANI ANI 377 NID NY 
‘odrdom ort 5a penn 337 yond wx + yan ws npn yD 
92 nwyw ovo Seaweed awpr + Sata Saxd spar sodspn yy nwp wom 
pein daxn yn pas 593 Abas Jena ova qe ony 3 ayn 
bron Soy pny ona own aw ; Oe INNDD OYA AN + DPI 
mw] oy agar any aby yawn :o newer oY DY DON NI 
sinyw wpnn ; ons] ns pnbs youn + anpyy eanw sy :mow> [ov 
paps :inva Sx Ants om [soypnd va] aw + nA nN OAD IM 
sper tan Ss om dyy on wy neam rwxn tem Sas + exon 
somiawina Tas an Syne 9a 595) + oman dais pm 


1 Armenian, allusion to Saladin, who was a Kurd; po1x would mean 
a Christian, out of place in Egypt at the epoch. 

2 Perhaps an allusion to the name Dyw VW (see p. 542, note 3). 

3 Here begins MS. d. 

* The letters and words in [ ] to]. 3 are obliterated in the MS., mostly 
supplied by Dr, Friedlander. Further on [ ] means from MS. d, and ( ) 
from Dr, Harkavy’s MS. See p. 544 (1). 
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Sap 5 snyd © cdwn new? me) 

-ynna awe pyr wD 55 (12) wave ta nyp22 ‘3 

Ponta} oy owen avy nxdp sy nawa ny? 14 

yapp sim oven 595 pbpy ab + mm nya Dw m2 AN! 
‘omy sox :DaN npND OMY Tw? oa Ty Sap + DDT 
YD wnwNy emaan oyna mano mba ywrad pomrona wns yfyjm 
moder dys spyy porn 252 apna pyyy2y Nova ayna + ban py> 
ryvday D3 ww vd ¢ 0 Soxd onbya 

‘anvo2? porn nowy sdsnw 5915 mao + Seow no” yo ANN 
miwyd goin pron’ 9 s1aba pon aes 12 Ion Td0n bx 7d) sine pw 
55 tee sosiny pom yd paps i> samen os md) any ssa any ap 
nbw spain babs mwy wen nnn aoa par os aa sone 
ayan Sana vee den py spy pat wy * oa wy Ton 
995 men Aon Oxy RY TON PIN nx aap Ady wad mown: pa 
oyn 55 nox * ov nwiaa y~abD xy yy tad po Nd onpy 737 
PDINI one D375 

soya by win do ops: onyy dp non? pan ovann om. way 
‘mpm wD TON maw daa F(a] onsns ‘AWA oD TW 
‘ow nyaas wa qw sy3 7AM my? Synw Sow smowpan “Mp 
so nyoo Wy PWT Sy * ODD FonyoT * oOyD oD dapm 
~woono + Dawn opym + oa Sy ax ams: on Sy: ony 
naw “oman mx nex wy onde sop 55 Syn ayo onde 
TM SVM ADIN | AIA NA SAN) MMM AD TA Aw roOIN 


ny 
3 


Sy moym * maved non pwr sea sy “wow mim + Yazsey aya | 


* The y is distinct inthe MS. The reading 1170» is genial but impossible 
according to the MS. (see DYrry 422, by Rabbi S. A. Wertheimer, I, p. 38, 
1, 15, and Postseript I, below, p. 559). 

* Continuation of e to 2 (p. 547, 1. 15). 

* Beg. in H, p. 3 to sm, p. 4, 1. 5 (our text, p. 547, 1. Ir); next comes 
727, p. 5, 1.6 to end (our text, p. 547, 1. 11), followed by xz, p. 4, 1. 5 (our 
text, p. 549, 1. 5), to min, p. 5, 1. 5 (our text, p. 550, 1. 1). 


* enmuwn. 5 Only in d. ® So all, @ blotted. 
T ¢ blotted. 8 MS. H omyrnn. ® So both, H nbww. 
So both. 1 In d injured. 2 @ Haron. 


'S Here begins MS. e. 
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Aye(n)a nw vam. :?22 An|Y + 550)Aan w* obya apy sano 
12 TSP PwyD (YI * ADA) No AP (YD oN) waa sy Zyard + yy b(y) 
Mawr D2 + maw ony (mows ovryy + ny)ode oa pa 
*DW3INI WIN PR? : OND ws |My 790d 8 nebo) (nam) ynADADNA 
1:97 IND NAA TIA DIT} so SD Soy xby wON pero 
pnwana wis02 minawdy ovayd ry > snwn xb os nem nen 
PONT Ty poAD Ov ya aNd Syl 7 Rona yen SA ares 
2y DVYIO OTT wer Sax + Dye Abd Ins pros dr oy ax yh 
POMNWIN 

222 sme myds wwe + Aw Ars (PY NA) AD NaN A 
INDI * DPW AW ow TAT NM: PAM wady ame + mA oped pon 
nama ems awa [ns sy sorday inva mpy ¢ aydad way ion 
‘owl AYP mwon gdm rimwey oxy | ImBwa Tes rm. oD 
*> poy wna wna aw dy AMT dD WN AN OND AND NYT) 
+ ody]na wow yan2a "wads mewn Sap yn ny 3 ane mp 
spawn [sys oo] tox + [praey]a insy Sx pay obey 2d 
8 myy by moon Sayan wer oe Soa ¢ ns pea qystn xba 
nn pawn myn dyp na ‘Sy xdn npds opamp Nia paN wD sw 
D3 WENN * DO N)293 DN) FAN py Ad ox AN ox 00d 195 Roy 55 
‘ney ja ° Pwd ON) ¢ DIN *DD) ond 8 * pyaind3 ONT “oan 
DN) :YNITID ANID YNITIOY PUA ; TD 1d 8 + TdNA ON FAN 
mwa * minapin) mina3 ond rman “dy * mary 155+ madva 
357)* pwn Don ond N° DVN ON snin’D om mina)‘ miny 55a 
‘oman > w most ; DN 19 (DAI wrpN) * DT NNN ON) | DWT) 
1 OW TIN Pyd YN * NII ON’ onp2d owsn) sop [v3 | 
1 H bynn, S2y cn analogous to 1 Kings xxii. 22, Perhaps an allusion to 


the many conversions of the Karaites to Rabbanism soon after the arrival 
of Maimonides in Egypt. See cw "2, I, p. 39, note xx. 


7 H pwn. 3 Hone). * 1H corr. opr. 

5 H -nwn3, d omits the last three words. 5 H non (everywhere). 

7 H MS. xorm. Se wplw. ® d and e pon. 

1 The allusion contained in the words 77 .. . 7m is difficult to guess. 


Dr. Harkavy proposes the name of st Dr. Friedlinder thinks that 
“rp is an allusion to Genesis xvii. 18 and xvi. I2. 

1H wi. 12 Put for ow Ww, above, 1. 11. 

13 Hf nna, but corr. mys 99. 14 A owann. 15 In d follows &. 
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snay mnppy* os ming wat DY wR OND (ADIN DN 
+ pda wen nyawd sd98 EMI OND ON MINIT MDI DN s DD 
1 bibwh win apa soy iy nen cde yp soy 1DIN BwINI 73 
san op) admy* ar AN AD YNy pny “INN OMN a+ MwsNNA 
im ooy wn wa Ans ada romny pad + oma pad swnnn 
smemy exit mw ds qx) mann yin xd qow i seen Sys san 
+ oyn oad prnwn yanny sagny iSSa Sy awn envy sayin ox AyD 
wyp ovap’ Mproeaea paa as ends: pimnd sy yows Spa 
moon aan eppnd Soy xd myn * ppp ba wo 75 px my sypns 
ranapy Soa) Ansar poex santpn xdy mom) any santa xby 
pm roe nw ops ape pw TS awe + ow mx Sax 
ox oxyin tomiend o's ymax yey AINA ws ¢ ADA AINA 
roman mds) + oy AD SY OAD Ine wd wy pome AyIN 
pana on gba yy 24m: DaDs oN sy wD Syn > + Ow EN Nd DW 
‘Map 19 Tay SowKs yA yy Tan bx NaI) onwN INIA ADI 
stay NX inn tayd moon aaw we Sasa ond oneyy xb) 
Shp ny ayo! Pann nes on ow pays paseo Seas aan ast 
Syypn Anipdy + pxon* wey wenn daw penny: San [qi vo 
pM ANta dD yawn soy and prow Sy ana vd INN 
‘nny adv aa pan xd) smyown Pan wy map pny passa 
J pad apwd yawn myyaw aos vb aw) ennen aixn pwn bax 
xo nxt doa sm cyon ansy ima wei neve sen da sapy by 
rnvna Sy yy dy + np 219 may xdy poday aby tynay dy + ody? 
Jaws samy ¢nosn by avn am noon nad any ova one yn 
P7227 D5 D+ IDD NIM yy PANNA YD MNS Y AND NMS wos 
potay Xda Oy) DNS wey saN|NDD Wx aN|Y Nd) + aa my 
PD ywAN) DNONA po AN Oyowe dS y+ oA po Ndi + Opin ID 
pman xP ¢ pon 7b we tow santpy xd nyan IN mat p> nox 
PLAN TI WNT xpny mayor Naw xds yon xd :pbnd pop pa 
yNIayNN WEN 7) :np JSD WNT NON NON ANS PR ETD ADEN 
bod pyr on 's so pm xd awe pMpeA YM FYMIDND yn 


1 MS. pr. 2 So MS.; mn? * So MS.; perhaps 125 AMP Ion. 
* Repeated in MS. 5 MS. ys. 
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yoyo dar* yd sei rawr sap toy adv qe dy apy pim 
PIA px mp. prs + pads xd) -vany xd ner boa om sow awyn 
"YN ADIN NY D FDNDINN P+ DDIM DANA * OMT ND Sox 
non py sina) wy) + nwa pp 72 pow syena wan Ny 
ryapnina oy yow sy syey xy em enw cD + yews on 
No[v] sy ton xby pon Sas: Sane poy np xby + Sonxoy ons 
ANT NITY Sy omywna ty (S50) xia sqwyon won axn lye 
“PIYYD Mw PrnNy* PT Pons ae waNd aps 23S avn 24055 
ISD TON ANT NOW ETE NIA POD NYY WR JWEID Joy 297 
LP YY 

‘ayo :[panA wpe] pran pun + pry [959] don °s om 
sayy myyo inpdy sony oman Sa pe + smi npr xd) * onan 
Spy ond ansnna van mes yt) xd aad) ind ana oon 
roms oan don vans va + awd td05 ines somdy Sain 
oat 7505 wytinw San) soon Somond onxn * ona foam 
py jn qin aes ody sy novpn pds yo»dy yop spnpmdy pwd 15 
we 55 + nn aya xd any [nyyd] adnan :ndiod nox nae sins 
pyn "say soya Tod py man * fwipnd aww od wana :7onp) wr 
Do now wa nar vans noo sAdnbn omnes Maxdpa + adwa a 
sod say ayn aad 

> rompdyna Bn ys nw nx» Jawa? on ow ypDp 7" 
ymax saya ye Syoo dye (sn) * ayn pond Jn yyy awn 2 y~ 
> * wprdy mad > @woyn yenn wa op ;onND ny? ony ny 
[oxy pw Om oA? DwNX AYdY mpdy :wpAD NIT ADNIN 
ayes ovmion toy nda rqban boa Senna + qben ma by swyd 
soo ond oidaday soy poxd apm payday sos wweanA 
8 * oynoy) DANN Sapa aNwn sow “ayaa yn DNwn22 DION D>" 
Hm aAA ny M|ps[h] * AMON Ndi wp Md ¢D\(n)o wer PrN 
pen ow dam oy enyoad onvans xan + naa) dea 31 7 aN 


1So He; W. »u7. 2 0 1055. 3 exe. * eDwam. 

5 H ond; O omrn. 6 H 4y). 7H oomnopa mwy. 8 H wnipn oy. 
2 eaNy. 10 @ yom). an Nin ke 12 ¢ Hoye. 13 e wpym. 

44 H proposes [no ]3. 15 H supplies [1 ]ox. 16 e@ min. 


7 e@ ann. 
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pny a7 aan mana so yn Foswanen 5550 1 wed * ons 
“2 ap) ombdsany Ryn IN 799 °29(1) :pny own qADa odd wow om 
mms aN Anya wesiaad on) :nwy2 we 55 ne yt nw, %D yr 
awyx ap ado faysyr cts sony nda mpyy 2pyyy + ania ado ar 
xy rnd man pny sans aba wax() yea any + nbup oyd 
sac) aNon pyy ‘> wt wx Sapa ba one prapy + Sma ya na 
stay xdy yd onbsa nyyn od saz. a5 ot Seer pry wp 
MPM IAT AYANI nyo jawd AWN wy traven Sor ons wow 
PNET AAD NIAID wD WAS TW? wml Po pI 29 Sy naw 
yo’ wan JN xno] | man Se oD OD ApIn swan 7 
[awe] sy sya ads Soper xb + yuan jow[n] ore ays [3 : man wT 
mon apd [en] my ny ynownd oma padi ww sy yan 
ryypx mbyna ona man on pin ynyn Ser one wn yer 
nto xd swe qdon Ss stax yoo onda aN nosy ody oN AN 
Sx pont ya Sana awp IN Sy ADAMI MTN NaN Wed) 
pana pwn im snwo py an awss Joy pads 8 may pa: awnn 
poy Senw» 53 oa]y + pos sary 735 $5 man + pbyao cam Jno 
oy ma smarde sm war do misbn poyy + mas on AN 
ssepm yon yyod awyy +s sian poms ypwm smw> pny xy nD 
mab ana apy ea ndma mone edysandand you snp pny oD 
mx onds V1 pnp oye ow pm wy Svar sindynd Sse 
pmb Txop weonnn + Sean ora wn Sa a ymimby pany 

sSsawy oa Sy apy 
‘popyey oxy amysnn sdnm da $55 wn + gba vd pan 
panows + popaw spr do ns ds bapa o>Syp ovox oN TDN 
onann wom dspd your wos wavy roads naw ode ow 
xdy samp sda den + apps ona wey adsy nenaa iawn rindSyn 
pin xdoD ton + ana mw Ssmpwsr wip :Antpn ond ann 
‘yown ymin jor AAS :? Pm fy eon er ne poy om 
IND WNT PMID + PANT yy yaw ¢yD|7 YN YM 
Dae rT AN 5A nyyy mn DI yn b9 pony + DD 

1 He owyannz. 2 dexw). 3 ¢ pny. * MS. H ayn. 


5 Hi50. ‘ Hepo. , 7 MS. map. § MS. omnwn. 
® On margin *. 
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ayom Suse Ay Pano srye xd ten saw Soa mabn spon 
mayino mmx b>) xonm NON WN NO ew sta wawind ano 
Ypl oD Id) spwm veya Saimy nyo Aw yl Jun 37905 
ND IN MINN Ay AA wprr»dy sy wnA nN a2 1h) ovd|Nn 
mp? say pana nynd yen 12 we prawn vadoa avay aby ssa mynd 
yoyo myn pop ya pom syown sand abs mbap mipnd innpns 
“yDawy oNpr mwa wt nom Awan ody sop NA ys MDT 
pwsn ‘oy ON Dem sya °Sy pawn mats sp opin oI 9D 
podyay ymibap ay piny pny and awy sim syow2 apy Sy pansy adpy 
nbd snqam rien ydayna spd mann onow »Syp pm 1290 
ow aa many syd cnn ow ape: poo noun op wD pays 
:yoyd on ara Sy way pw oy yaya Array? syn Dy nw 
onyyad andy nen 
pop “p03 awe sad) pap 1b map yy wwe 
sop xdy ops xa din mot ap Sy ppn awe nas 
pide 
oyy nmow> npnx annwd yon aed ito 
649 Abad 


APPENDIX I. 
Origin and Growth of the Nagid Dignity. 


Dr. A. Berliner, in his German essay (in Magazin fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1888, p. 50 sqq.), says that the 
Targum of the Haflorah for mdb gives this title to Joshua; and 
then it occurs as the title for Samuel hal-Levi at Granada (eleventh 
century). Inachronicle recently published from a unique MS. in the 


1 MS. %. 2 @ PIR WN TRI. § MS. now. 

* See Graetz, Blumenlese (Ow tp), Breslau, 1862, p. 33 2. MS. 7. 
These two lines are attributed to Samuel han-Nagid, of Granada, Graetz, 
op. cit., p. vii (? of Egypt). 

5 Graetz read x. 

6 Dr. Friedlander, to whom I owe various suggestions for the difficult 
and corrupted text, gives the following reading: TNNW) THT 3X 1 ON=D ps cow) 
Sand Sgpn new? npne, i.e. Wednesday, the fourth of the month Ab, 1508 
Sel. = 1196 a. D. = 592 of the Hejra. 
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Episcopal Library of Toledo, in the Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II 
(Clarendon Press, 1895, Anecdota Oxoniensia), p. 129, we find that 
a R. Paltiel bore that title in the time of al-Moez, who became 
king of Egypt in 959 A.p. This seems to agree with Sambari’s 
Chronicle (op. cit., I, p. 115), where he says that the Nagid dignity 
was instituted in the year 366 Hej. or 745 Sel. (the MS. belonging 
to the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Paris, read 748)=970 A.D. 
Sambari, however, is wrong in saying that At-Taya, Caliph of 
Bagdad, had married his daughter to a king of Egypt. My friend 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth drew my attention to the passage of 
Ibn el-Athir (VIII, p. 521), where it is said that the Caliph 
of Bagdad with the name iJ,sJ| sac married in 369 Hej. a 
daughter of the king of Egypt. The correct reading in Sambari 
would be m5y45x S¥8y, which the scribes altered into ndoytby TS 5 
indeed the Paris MS. of Sambari has 7yy both times. Paltiel 
was followed by his son Samuel (Chronicles, II, p. 130). Whether 
a son of Samuel succeeded we cannot say—We know from a 
document brought to light by Mr. E. N. Adler, during his recent 
visit to Cairo, that there was a ‘1° with the name of Judah who 
was a celebrated physician, probably towards the end of the 
eleventh century, or perhaps earlier (see E. N. Adler, The Jewish 
Chronicle, February 21, 1896, p. 18, and Document I further 
on, p. 556). He is perhaps identical with Judah svn, son of 
Josiah N’wiIn, who was a descendant of king David, came from 
Damascus to Egypt and became the 1°13 (see Sambari's Chronicle, 
p- 133, 1. 11; ed. Berliner, p. 32, 1. 2 from below). We shall not 
take notice of Judah Hasid, mentioned in the Mittheilungen aus. 
der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainers, I, p. 126 sqq., 
although we agree with our friend, A. Epstein (Revue des Etudes 
Jutves, XXV, p. 227 sqq.), that this letter was addressed to Egypt 
and not to Babylon, as Professors D. H. Miller and D. Kaufmann 
think; for there is a difference between Judah t'on and Judah 
).—There is a Nagid mentioned with the name of Meborakh, 
son of Seadyah the physician (see Document III), but no date is 
given, or it is missing’, Judah Nagid or Meborakh, according to 


* In the next number of the Review, I hope to give a document in 
which Meborakh is mentioned, who seems to be identical with our Nagid, 
although this title is not given to him. 
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their respective dates, was followed by Mordecai. Mordecai pre- 
ceded Samuel. That Mordecai was a 4°33 results from the fragment we 
have concerning him in the Megillah (see above, p. 545, ll. 11 to 16). 
Possibly our Mordecai may be identical with Mordecai pyaandx 13, 
to whom an anonymous poet dedicates a poem of which only a part 
is preserved (see the periodical pbnn III (1856), 153), for the 
following reasons: (1) The poet addresses him as 5x py 999, which 
is exclusively an Egyptian title, and sometimes in Spain, but not in 
Bagdad, as the late Prof. Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, vii (2nd ed.), 
p- 462) tries to identify him with Saad ad-Daulah, minister at the 
Mongolic Court. Here the title of v3 was usually if not exclusively 
employed. (2) The incomplete poem says in the second line that 
Mordecai left the prison, and was treated with great honour when 
liberated. This point, Prof. Graetz says, is not known as concerning 
Saad ad-Daulah, in spite of the extended history of Saad given by 
Musulman writers. It is true that Makrizi does not mention this 
fact in his history of Egypt, but he does not give extended facts 
concerning the Jews. But it seems that the lines on p. 545 allude 
to some kind of disgrace inflicted by the king on Mordecai, which 
might have been mentioned in the lacuna, marked in the text, 
p- 545, 1. 11. Moreover, to judge from the superscription, he had 
to do with the Sultan’s finances——Mordecai was succeeded by 
Samuel, son of Hanayah, who was still alive in the year 1468 
Sel.=1157 A.D., according to a document in the possession of Mr. 
E. N. Adler; see Document III (p. 557). The Bodleian Library 
possesses a leaf which contains the end of a 2p concerning his 
death, but has no date (see Document IV, p. 558), but it is certain 
that he died before 1171, otherwise Benjamin of Tudela would 
have mentioned him. We shall not here discuss whether he is 
the author of the tya$nn N13 or not, and whether he came from 
Spain or not, but we must ask Dr. Berliner whether by mention- 
ing as Nagid Abraham the son of Maimonides after Samuel, 
he means that the dignity was not filled up in the interval. 
I suppose that is the case, and in that he follows the authority of 
Sambari’s Chronicle. On the other hand, the late Professor Graetz 
is sure that Nethanel, who is mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela, 
was the 1) after Samuel. But among all the qualities which 
Benjamin attributes to Nethanel, he does not mention the word 
79; he says (about 1171 A.D.) concerning Fostat, Sono 37 22) 
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oan ond omyp mbapn 555 ws em aden wen own ow 
.., DIM. We have an earlier date in which R. Nethanel is 
mentioned. In a marriage contract, dated Fostat, in Egypt, the 
23 Adar I, 1471 Sel.=1160 a.v., published by Prof. A. Merx with 
facsimile and transcription, p. 39 of his Documents Paléographiques 
eg et Arabes, 1894, we read the following: n7p° nasnd 
nba PANINI SIN NIVIN = x1 nwiyap ndya 733 NIN|Nn NV 
2. eymaa Sam yn om aba Sw maw wx; and further on we 
read NIN NW Nev ndyy Waa MWaN nwa mp nA Nw 
... nN AS WIA TWN. Benjamin omits the epithet nbn, whilst 
the two documents do not mention the epithet 97. Was it 
abolished for a time? It seems that that was the case, for in our 
m5 Maimonides’ influence is greatly praised, whilst there is no 
mention of the 1°33. Indeed, as we have already said, Sambari 
makes Abraham Maimonides follow Samuel: Abraham could not 
be the direct successor of Samuel, who was contemporary of Judah 
Halevi (1141 A.D.). Possibly Nethanel would not accept the 
title of 391) in the face of Moses Maimonides, to whom, as we know, 
it was offered, and he refused it. Perhaps Nethanel was the locum 
tenens of the Magid during the life of Moses Maimonides. It seems 
that in the century the early n'"1) became eclipsed by Maimonides, 
since none was mentioned in the prayer for the dead recited on the 
Day of Atonement, according to a fragment in the Bodleian Library 
(not classed yet), which seems to be part of a prayer-book for the 
feast-days (see Document V). Less plausible would it be to 
suspect that the writer of the Megillah, having been in friendly 
relations with the Maimonides family, would not associate Moses 
Maimonides and Nethanel. There is a document in the Bodleian 
Library, MS. Hebrew c. 3, fol. 6, a deed which contains a trans- 
action of property between the son of a son of sees ben Hillel, 
32 pmax 7 Wr2 93 Saxds wp eds ya meade pnow jas sehr 
93 55m, dated [the day blank] Tebeth 4974 a.m. and 1525 Sel.= 
1214 A.D. To complete the mention of Nethanel, we shall state 
that in a MS. of the Bodleian ee Hebrew a. 2, fol. 16, there 
is a letter by pan apn non pen AD AS yd wN pwde 
$3 sas. yin yb bxoma AS 7a AD. Finally, on the back of a 
leaf (the property of Mr. E. N. Adler), which contains four lines of 
Deut. 11. 25-28 (without vowel-points, paper), we read as follows: 
(these words crossed through) 37) 7") pad 12Y 7AD oY p’nn mt pn 
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(torn off) 4p nbyaa tap. Further on we read a> Yn py by 
my dyona +h Ap (torn off) 3p rye soa xp nemp ndwa 
Mapns, followed by nx) Deut. iii. 29. The date 1328 Sel.— 
1217 A.D. This date is rather too late for our Nethanel. Anyhow 
the dignity of 7°13 is nowhere attached to him. For a similar 
reason also, the identity of our Nethanel with the physician Hibet 
Allah ibn al-jami, physician of the Caliph Aladhid, and later on 
of Saladin, suggested by the lamented Professor Graetz (Geschichte 
der Juden, VI, 2nd ed., p. 284), is doubtful, for Nethanel is never 
called “physician,” an epithet which no one would forget to 
mention, more especially for the physician of a monarch. While 
on this subject I should like to mention another fragment in the 
possession of Mr. E. N. Adler, which begins: 6. Leviticus without 
vowel-points; we read on a. 15x nan pwd [pin] sy Saw nnp. 
The list of the Negzdim is probably the following :— 


Paltiel. 
Samuel his son, his grandson ?. 
Judah. ; 

or vice versa. 
Meborakh. \ 
Mordecai. 


Samuel, son of Hananiah. 
Substitute ? Nethanel, but in reality Moses Maimonides. 
Abraham, son of Moses Maimonides. 


APPENDIX ILI. 
Sar Shalom. 


In MSS. Heb. a. 2, fol. 9, and in another miscellaneous MS. 
not yet classified, we find mentioned the premises of Sar Shalom 
hal-Levi, the dates 1185 and 118g are given. We give only the 
text of one of them: maw nav nv> % ADYON NIN Naw “Ns 
pid Sys yD BNDDDI NMDwd pry Nw! PyWNr MND YIN NBN 
pdiyd vow om pea nda ody aw wa wT AMwI TIN NIN 
... DYN an 7D. Sar Shalom is not a very usual name, and the 
date suits our personage of that name, but the epithet of > 
would be against the identity. Besides, a Gaon or a person so 
highly esteemed could hardly be so rudely handled as Zuta is. 
We shall have to wait for other documents, if there are any in 
existence, before venturing to identify the two. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


16 


ja na we a pads Som jaw pad ynsa saan [ ] 
Sum yoy Sp td qown av way S20 


by nby awe mona aan [awa aay ody ayy odiyo) det ps 
prvann owyn (x) neva oaon 55 

amdyna oonmd++ men pos ny my Aan yyy [yp] Nba 
oman 59v1 m2 33 

xem aim mda pan 555 wen monn maar won 595 ax wer 
paw) m3 555 wam mea myyd 

xdy om Sensat adn Sx vey wa sim adn 555 xen on 35 
opps ans pwn 52) aba 

mr D3 Ina Wwe Ma awd wy yaa yn be naws oy on 
onaa2 adyy wrsym ways 


eeayy ey stay [Sa] powa ps feaynsy qdar nn 553 wma 
op” [injured] md y5vp xin 

nbxw [injured] mds ana $35 sun +++ wn [injured] 13 wed 
pat a miawd iaminwd 

mby xdm pvrys om ovino 55 pany omyya yn ont Sy5 

mono 55 we pp yay map pends dyad pom ream mo ont 
pyres yap vdiad 

ows oy ond) ors on xdaat awe owbdys yay bx a5 
on orn and 

may nytvon pin ods aw pina paar adys wwe pd town vi 
p33 anna ono 55) ody on 


ih 
 Pminawa jn Pym ooN aD MyDD» 
:mp2 4a°> ody moby ayn yop aw 
iby nasa Sym sy ab moan don oxyy wn Syn ody 
[wN pd wom yw "Sn yw wa ox Span ws seny yon bx 
1 MS. ‘avan. 
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Tan mp qian Sinn Aw Sam pay Sar on qb on 
mio 52) own 
Noy ww wan wip newsp nya a5 NI Ow 12 NawN 
JID 2wNI 
ma >> ny one aw NID NIM AWA DON myasn pbx 
py 29 Sanyn 
maa Samy asm sna oySy mw ana ayn ame pads 
Inywr3 
33 33 42 nerf) nx} Sy any mixands adand owd wdy annd 
AMyD 3 4D 4p 
IIT ITN RE 3923 oon wdy indpa nmin evn NAIA 
WD yO TP mpwn aNnnvM inn AYP fh CP nxp AD 
mix ADD97 
WNW MXYD ppIA aM ANIA WD MAA MAA nan inya 
n333 
mm oydy ovpd om nay Sina. pyn oa on miw om paw 
nw mpm ma (cut off) dinw pys 
On the recto is the following address (right margin cut) :— 
mbox quan wnrwan > yas waa wD neAp nd 4+° 
NID NTI ADA DON MyI2A 
na perxa ow *y py Daa Sew ma bo nye: 
Sp 32 39 72 AN wD yay py 
maxposx yx an ody pas pam pana xana ayqyp] 
aap yor ontds ryda npinnadsy 


Inge 
yoy ad. . aday mom abay ance adda moan abyo aywa 1 
nbxw 55 
asso mdyp yma oo aban cpa bya Sean wi waved 2 
nbaby ynnd 


nvd ymdyy. . poy a DN WN IMD ween APAPIA 


[njowd som pnen AND [yIIN pbs niws yD) 
VOL. VIII. Pp 
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TY: 


mess DYN mw! Tw ond oy) 
bey awe + pe soa7a ama by 
more * pap> dan on 

be ssp5 mban ranoiw by 

neve * Sen oyd mpty muy 
asm mend aw en Sy 

mere * TYP NVR) D2 ADIN 

* mynfer] ona yeyor ov dy 
neve * myn wp oxy [injured] 
ppd Jon Som om poy 

mere * DDD ind oy) WI pK 
ind FOND pryy many by 

mere * mia) on ody xia 
sayy op Sew Jwe2 cnn 

ners ¢ NY MD OM WAY WN wy 


vA. 


mea pom * modyn aed wea awe + aN pr + ps2 1D 

© abn by mon so soynd + aminn oss md Syw naa + arip mot 
panty pwn + oy Sse ose bys pdyo awe oman aon 
Sx nanpd naad pew awe + pmby 8 aya> AN + aAMnN ope 
“OOyINNT OF DWNT AND na Ow) Mipsn AME mwyd roxbpn | 
Dw Pw onwyar? oswaw ywpdr oad yey awe + p97 DONA 
pw one oat yows bmn on sdyaw sy ony > ow 
ININ NNT NAT WN I+ Aan MN WP Ne AYN PD 
Say som nanady nnd ovpy rar apyy 4 oya9 93 pny wa aan 
pyr moana pyo nas Sy pia xndy ip mp et qnnawn ony 
WEN * NANA nyI. Nem psn pIyA aN meonA on nwdwn 
‘yyy mown Ayo’ © ya oD dp wy Sya mond maanona + AMA 
NIT WR DIN DOM yyy + De ROW. * OWEN ANA TwR 
*myansy men pnd ow nxvn note by in + naa mons 
sanyo + oben ws nwo + oman mbyom oman nro bys 
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yw Dew na wwe + pA Ty * ma oen> psy + mip oe 
wea mesp ndva mas $5 + pts aa Sina ny ynwa ° by 
92 DAMAN WIN MD PonA wpm nemp nda nas by + pow 
WNW PONT 3 pI AMY wIT wD MP nop nA Nas by 
‘omen owpma on} m+ psn xndy i west inna on 
PnwM * WIT AYNA AIT Awe s MAMA ADA mw WEA Tas dyn 
AYN + yO nN MOV + ANd nana omaw wwe + pins od 
‘moon nyt pama + mds anyn adso + dy anndw mown © nso 
spnydyy yma yom | ym mtn nex mat: mya ann 
an 23° 2wm awa Say maT Nw IpwR MND MAA 
yoy yrds ys yada Se min awe pts ands way ws eipn 
p> xd wy anos xd s imwa qow ain by aime * ya ado nym 
bb5 yaa Syy + asm NOD NAN IA aI pwns som + and 
nwo * pvp ayy adap * nyo iw oop ain wrtpn bapa one 
NA wR Moma as Sy) owna Dwen In + Dw DAD 
AD nvD AAD | ST wT | ON woMD © MD YM © MND 
Sonn maa apy 4 yap 73 ¢ one 39 A Nasa * sober apy 
nnn onyn an * onssy Sya Ss ony pny’ 4 aa 72 andy 
mp any Spy xan pdyyn nds monad nist sady ayas dyn + anna 
xeop pan xody io oat Sw om saw naa Syn wnnawn 
sandy soainds pavand ras ndoy Sino paw me x 3 
pmby md> apa onpoy van onon % nm Se ma apy 55 
‘omy 52 dno ompty aman * ody wm ondo dy + mdr 
“oy pa opsy Sw mina yaw py penn aona doa ondsn ood 
‘mp p>ny wn da) onavex onpty ody mena ody ody 

© Dos er |7ON EN) AON DMA S553 meay * py do 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


1 
April 14, 1896. 


My essay was in type in February last, for insertion in the April 
number, but the infirmity of my eyes prevented me from reading 


1 So MS. ? So MS. 
Pp2 
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the proofs, and I had to postpone the revision till the present date, 
when my learned friend S. J. Halberstam, to whom I had sent a copy 
of this paper, informed me that the Megillah has been published in 
the odunv’ 193, I, pp. 37 to 43, by Rabbi Solomon Aaron Wertheimer 
of Jerusalem, from the same MS., he believes, as mine. Yes, it is 
so, for the Jerusalem Rabbi sold it to the Bodleian Library after 
having taken a copy evidently for publication, without stating the 
fact when he offered it for sale. The same is the case with the letter 
of Jonathan of Lunel ('191, p. 35), and an item concerning the Jews 
at Narbonne (ibidem, p. 44), which I have published in the Medz- 
aeval Jeunsh Chronicles, I, p. 251. I may add that this document 
is not Jonathan’s autograph, as Rabbi 8. A. Wertheimer believes. 
The leaves of the Midrash ADDN and other Midrashim, published by 
him (see nw °n3, III, p. 8 sqq.), were also sold to the Bodleian 
Library after copies had been taken from them for publication, with- 
out notice being given to the authorities of the Library. My reason 
for republishing the document is not only by right of precedence, 
and the wish of the Editors of this QUARTERLY, but also because 
I have filled up the lacunas in the MS. differently from the Rabbi; 
moreover, I give the beginning of the document from another frag- 
ment, and make use of the fragment published by my friend 
Dr. Harkavy from a third fragment. Further, our Megillah 
helped me to the early history of the o0%'12, which I give in 
the appendix with documents, which will enable my successors 
in this field to enlarge and criticize it. I hope that Rabbi S. A. 
Wertheimer will continue to bring to light interesting documents 
as he has done up till now, but that he will remember the saying of 

the early Rabbis, 798 JU DY ANN jw. j 


Ii. 


Should Professor Kaufmann’s desideria pia, concerning a third 
edition of Sambari’s Chronicle, “in which my omissions might be 
supplemented, and a distinct line drawn between that which is 
borrowed and Sambari’s own information” (J. Q. &., VIII, p. 512), 
be realized, may I be permitted to draw his attention to the 
existence of another MS. in the possession of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle in Paris? I mentioned this fact to Dr. Berliner, when 
he asked my permission to reprint Sambari’s Chronicle from the 
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Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I. This MS. was lately lent to me by 
the kindness of M. Bigart, Secretary of the Alliance. It is 
defective at the end (from ‘ww, p. 82, 1. 12), but has the missing 
pages of the Bodleian MS. (see Catalogue, No. 2410), of which a 
photograph was made and inserted in it. I had no time, and 
moreover the state of my sight would not allow me to collate it 
throughout. The few variations I saw by accident are the fol- 
lowing: (edition _ Berliner) page 1, 1. 2 r¥y for 7¥) (see above, 
p- 552); 1. 3 nawm (above, p. 552); 1. 6 baa; 1.7 AND; 1. 10 
b> by for 533.—-Page 2, 1. 8 om: on AD Im; 1. 3 from below, 
ps for 71 ND.—Page 3, 1. 6 jw nana; 1. 7 md for ma; Lg 7d4 
for p5u.—Page 82, 1. 3 prwds for wNpwrde. 

The title is the following: MX ON) 73n AWE ADY 35 TAD 
many man at ad$aa) ayn sy sap pa ADD oan nowy 
pan oma wmaxd wy madam pom my min Ayer 
msraynw sy a> open oe men wer ody aye mown 

pyp na med (1677 ap.) Ayo Dy! Mow xen 

Ed. Oxford, p. 150, 1. 8 (ed. Berliner, p. 62, line 3 from bottom), 
the Paris MS. has as follows: "27 and Snna anyy pad... wy 
ma ama) OPwa - mann) oN 1D * nip} mindy sedi) =a) 

1D) WK 


HI. 


My learned friend, S. J. Halberstam, suggests that Judah Nagid 
(p. 552) succeeded Samuel (p. 553), according to Sambari, and that 
he was preceded by Abraham Maimonides. Sambari, however, 
takes no heed of chronclogy. If Judah had followed Samuel, an 
allusion would have been made in the Megillah (p. 546) to the 
supposed 19) in connexion with Samuel’s death and Maimonides’ 


arrival. 
A. NEUBAUER. 
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SOME REMARKS ON SAMARITAN 
LITERATURE AND RELIGION? 


THE question has often been put to me, “ Who are the 
Samaritans? Is their religion Jewish, Christian, or 
Mahometan?” Perhaps this paper may serve, though 
inadequately, as an answer to that question. There is no 
need to tell you of the origin of the Samaritan people: to 
inquire what remnant of the ten tribes remained after the 
deportation by Shalmaneser: to discuss the attitude of 
Jewish teachers, at one time regarding them as little, if at 
all, better than heathen, at another, as only one degree 
removed from true righteousness. To a gathering like 
this, such matters would be like twice-told tales. It may, 
however, be of interest to give a cursory description of 
the later development of this isolated remnant, or, if you 
like, of its decay and the causes of it. Until recently it 
was possible to say little on these points except from 
outside evidence, which, however valuable, is always: 
inadequate when taken alone. But within the last half 
century, or less, considerable material has come to light, 
though it has been little used. First there is the chronicle 
of Abulfath, in Arabic, and the less valuable book of 
Joshua, also in Arabic. Secondly, and most important, 
the chronicle called Eltholideh in Samaritan, discovered and 
published by my revered teacher and friend, Dr. Neubauer. 
Thirdly, the large mass of liturgies. From these sources it 
is possible to obtain a very clear view of their history and 
beliefs; and so, even in this remote corner of research as 


* A lecture delivered to the Jews’ College on March 1, 1896. 
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elsewhere, the discoveries of our own day seem to eclipse all 
that went before. But for European scholars until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the only information 
accessible, outside the Bible, was that furnished by Jewish 
writers, Christian Fathers, and to a small extent by Arabic 
authors. Now neither Jews nor Christians were disposed 
to feel any strong interest in Samaritans; and any one who 
has had to work at mediaeval records knows the shameless 
manner in which statements are copied, or shall we say, the 
trustful, childlike way in which historians bow to authority. 
The mediaeval writer seems to say: “It’s a long way off, 
and it ought to have been so, and any way I cannot be 
expected to know everything.’ It seems clear that the 
Church Fathers at any rate repeated and copied statements 
with regard to Samaritan doctrine, which, though they 
might once have been true, had ceased in course of time to 
be so. But there was no fresh source of information, and 
they were bound to furnish explanations, because of the 
frequent mention of Samaritans, especially in the New 
Testament. Hence we are told, for instance, that they 
worship a dove, that their God is Ashima, that they believe 
neither in angels nor in a future life. Whatever may have 
been the facts originally, to take this account without 
question as representing them, say, in the sixteenth 
century, was about as reasonable as when a writer of 
that date refers to Tacitus as an authority for the character 
of the Germans of his time. In fact it was still the age of 
authority: the spirit of inquiry, of testing facts, had yet 
to come. 

But it is ungrateful as well as impolitic to kick down 
the ladder by which we have climbed, although from our 
exalted position at the top we are inclined to look down upon 
the harmless, necessary bottom rung, and so we must give 
credit to the great man who first introduced the subject. 
It was at the beginning of the seventeenth century—to be 
precise, in 1616—that Pietro della Valle, on his travels, 
procured at Damascus a copy of the Samaritan text of the 
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Pentateuch and their Targum, which he piously deposited 
in the Vatican Library. (He certainly deserves the grati- 
tude of scholars, for it was he who also brought to Europe 
the first cuneiform inscription, although no results followed 
for two centuries.) These two texts were published in the 
Paris polyglott, and thence copied in Walton’s poly- 
glott with a (very inadequate) translation, and so made 
accessible. Naturally they made a stir, and the controversy 
respecting them has not even yet subsided. Consider the 
question as it presented itself to the learned world of that 
time. The history of the Masoretic text was known and 
accepted with all deference. Here comes a totally distinct 
recension, preserved by a tribe who admittedly had had no 
dealings with the Jews. It contained no evidence of the 
peculiar views attributed to the Samaritans, and therefore 
could not be an heretical counterfeit. Yet it showed some 
important differences of reading. Which was to be con- 
sidered the inspired word of God? The most extreme 
views were taken; one side claiming all authority for the 
new text, others as strongly rejecting it. Perhaps the most 
reasonable view is that of Kennicott, that both texts must 
be examined, and the differences weighed on their merits. 
The question was for a time closed by Gesenius’ investiga- 
tions, but his results were by no means final, and there 
seems now to be a disposition to reopen it. Certainly 
I am not required to settle it here. When a really critical . 
edition of the Samaritan text appears, it will be more 
possible to judge of its value. At any rate as a factor in 
textual criticism, and as awakening interest in the subject, 
its importance in the seventeenth century is not to be 
easily overrated. As to the Targum, it is (at least to me) 
a most interesting document, perhaps the more so from 
the difficulty of finding good MSS. to settle the text. 
Various views have been held as to its date and origin, the 
Samaritans themselves claiming that it was written by one 
Nathanael in the first century B.c. The real fact seems to 
be that no Targum was built in a day, nor probably by 
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one author. The same causes which led to the elaboration 
of Targum in Judah produced it in Samaria. Probably it 
was read in the synagogue; otherwise one cannot suppose 
it would be much read at all. But I know of no statement 
to that effect in the literature, and the only service in which 
it definitely appears is that for marriage, when the passage 
naa by} is read. This, however, is only a semi-religious 
ceremony, and partakes more of the nature of a festive 
occasion, a fact which would seem to indicate that Targum 
was not commonly read. However that may be, I cannot 
help thinking, from its frequent agreement with Ongelos, 
that both works had a similar origin, namely, that they are 
the fixed form of a floating traditional explanation common 
to all Syria, and that the line of division between Jews and 
Samaritans was by no means impassable in the early 
centuries of our era. I am inclined to think that it was 
reduced to writing and edited by the fourth century, 
though that question need not be discussed here. It is 
likely at any rate that Arabic became the vernacular soon 
after the Hejira, in which case it would not have been 
worth while to undertake an Aramaic work of these 
proportions; and it is certain that the Targum was no 
longer in common use in the tenth century. When, 
however, I say it was fixed at that time, the word is only 
to be understood relatively. The main value of the version 
does not lie in its exegesis, for it is very close to the text, 
and gives little information on that head, but consists in 
its being the earliest and most extensive monument of 
what may be called classical Samaritan, or, shall we say, of 
Palestinian Aramaic”. Now precisely in this respect, as 
a criterion of correct forms, the Targum text is by no 
means fized. It has indeed been elaborately and carefully 
edited by Petermann and Vollers, but an examination of 


1 Exod. ii. 1. 
2 For comparative purposes the Palestinian Syriac forms are important. 


See the fragments published by Messrs. Gwilliam, Burkitt, and Stenning, 
in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. I, pt. v and pt. ix. 
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their materials shows that the MSS. represent widely 
different recensions. All are close to the Hebrew, but 
differ in forms and even in words. Probably this is 
in many cases due to local differences of dialect: much 
may be set down to corruptions, since all the MSS. date 
from a time when Aramaic was as much a dead language 
as Hebrew. Moreover, in treating a dialect so little known 
as this, comparison is the only sound method. It is of no 
use to make up one’s mind beforehand what ought to be the 
form, as the usual practice has been, but to try to discover 
what, as a matter of fact, it was. Yet the most important 
aid for this purpose was hardly available for Petermann’s 
edition. The only literature of at all the same date as the 
Targum is that of the earlier liturgy (Marqah and Amram 
of the fourth century). Even of this there is only at 
present one MS. (Vaticanus) which is to be trusted for the 
forms. No edition therefore of the Targum can he satis- 
factory which does not take account of the forms of the 
Vatican liturgical MS. This brings me to speak, but 
only briefly, of the liturgies. They are of great interest, 
because they present a practically continuous history of 
doctrine for at any rate the last 1,600 years. The earliest 
compositions which can be dated with anything like 
certainty are those of Amram and Marqah—the latter 
being the more prolific of the two and the most famous of 
all their authors. According to the chronicle Eltholideh, | 
mentioned above, Marqah lived in the time of Baba Rabba 
(ob. 362 A.D.). An angel appeared at his birth, and bade 
his father call the child’s name Moses. As, however, this 
name was too sacred for common use, he was called 
Margah, which has the same numerical value. He was 
of priestly family, though not High Priest. That is all 
that we are told definitely about him. We may conclude 
that his family was of some importance, that he was 
probably intimate with Baba, and that he wrote his hymns 
and prayers at the request of Paba, who, according to the 
chronicle, restored the synagogue services. It is note- 
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worthy too that, just as the miraculous story of his birth 
seems to indicate that he was called Moses as well as 
Margqah, so his father, Amram ben Sered, had a by-name 
Tutah, and his son was called Nanah. There is nothing 
strange in their having two names, but it is curious that 
the names have a Roman look: Tutah=Titus, Margah= 
Marcus, Nanah=Nonus. This may show that they had 
dealings with the Romans, or were on friendly terms at 
least with some Roman family. 

The Amram of the liturgies is not clearly identified. 
I believe him to be the same as Amram ben Sered, the 
father of Marqah, but the reasons for this belief may be 
omitted. 

To return then, it will be seen that the liturgies are not 
very ancient, nor have they great literary merit; but they 
offer the most trustworthy means at our disposal for arriving 
at a correct understanding of Samaritan theology. I think 
therefore it may be of interest to you to consider the main 
characteristics, and some details of the beliefs implied in 
them. First, it is to be remarked, that the Samaritans 
represent the strictly conservative side of religion. The 
foundation of their faith was the same as that recognized 
in Judaea at the time of the second temple,—the law of 
Moses; and from the fact that they never received any 
other of the Jewish canon, the superstructure of religious 
belief was bound to be slight. Imagine Judaism without 
the Psalms, without the Prophets! I said before that 
statements were repeated by the Church Fathers which 
might once have been true, but had ceased to be so. For 
instance, they seem to be confounded with the Sadducees 
(so even by Maqrizi, and perhaps Qirgesani), and in this 
a basis of fact may be detected. For at the time of the 
separation, at the second temple, they were recruited and 
their theology was no doubt formulated, by members of the 
priestly caste from Jerusalem, who would have belonged 
to the conservative, or if we may speak of it so early, the 
Sadducean party. As the twig was bent so the tree grew, 
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so far as it grew at all. “They did, it is true, modify and 
enlarge their creed, and that in important particulars, . .. 
but... by the same process of absorption: it was in no 
sense a development of the religious feeling of the people’.” 
Now both of the special properties of man, language and 
religion, are living organisms; and living implies growth. 
Judaism and Samaritanism, though starting from the same 
root, the law of Moses, have this difference: Judaism is 
ever growing, ever adapting itself to its environment, like 
Aaron’s rod that budded, ever putting forth leaves for the 
healing of the nations. It lives. Samaritanism is like 
a tree that is dried up from the root. For a time it seemed 
to put forth shoots, even flowers. Then it died, and soon 
it will be cut down and buried. Of course, one cannot 
assign exact dates to anything so intangible as religious 
growth, but a more or less definite period may be suggested 
for it. We have no documents to show the state of their 
creed in the centuries before our era; but from the fact 
that we find it pretty fully developed in the fourth century, 
we must suppose that it had grown in the meanwhile. 
Even so early as St. John’s Gospel, the belief in a Messiah 
was generally accepted ; while in the writings of Margah 
the belief e.g. in a future life, in angels, and in the supreme 
position of Moses, is taken for granted. Here, however, 
their vitality practically ceased. In the centuries imme- 
diately succeeding this Augustan age, so to speak, of 
Samaritan literature and theology, few writers flourished, 
and none of them was really great. Possibly the 
troubles under Zeno and Justinian demanded all their 
attention, and the nation never recovered from the severe 
treatment of the latter in 529. Literature was indeed 
produced subsequently, and in large quantities, but it bears 
all the marks of a silver age. We know how, in any 
country, literature will continue to drag its slow length 
along after the virtue is gone out of it. There are some 
prayers, in a rather debased Aramaic, of the eleventh 
" Nutt, Sketch of Samaritan History, &c., p. 42. 
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century, and numerous treatises in Arabic on theological and 
other subjects in that and the three succeeding centuries. 
The chronicle of Eltholideh, too, belongs chiefly to the 
eleventh century. It is to be remarked that this period 
nearly coincides with Jewish activity in the same direction 
inaugurated by Saadiah Gaon. The fact is significant; 
and we can only regret that the Samaritan-Arabic litera- 
ture is not yet accessible. A still later period of artificial 
vitality occurred in the fourteenth century, under Pinhas 
(Finas) the High Priest. To that date belongs the chronicle 
of Abulfath in Arabic, and the large mass of prayers and 
liturgical compositions for special occasions, written in 
a debased mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. Since that 
time the literature is little else than a wearisome reiteration 
of the thoughts of earlier writers. Now in the fourteenth 
century, though there was activity, I say it was artificial. 
There is no real development, no larger view which is not 
to be found expressed or implied in the fourth century. 
The only new thing is a certain tendency to mystical and 
metaphysical doctrines. Who shall say whether or not 
these are evidence of decay ? 

With regard to their views, it may be said in general 
that there is little that is distinctive about them. The 
question rather is, how much of Jewish religious develop- 
ment they adopted. It will be, perhaps, of most interest 
if we consider specially those doctrines which, according 
to early accounts, they did not hold, viz. the future life, 
and the belief in angels. Remembering that all their 
theology was originally derived solely from the Pentateuch, 
let us see how far they advanced. The doctrine, then, of 
a future life, with rewards and punishments, is founded on 
Deut. xxxii. 35 seqq., with their reading of p> for >: so that 
it reads, “is not this laid up in store with me... till the 
day of vengeance : till the time when their foot shall slide,” 
&e.; and the rest of the song thus has the same reference. 
The judgment-day is usually called “the day of vengeance 
and recompense” (D>v Dp? On”) from this passage, or simply 
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“the day of (the great) judgment.” Already in Marqah it 
is an article of faith, but it is only later that we find any 
full account of the condition of souls after the judgment. 
First, the judgment is after death, as in the prayers for the 
dead, “ After thee Death pursues, and the day of judgment 
after that!.” “For thy work is stored up with him, sealed 
in his treasure-houses, against the day of resurrection, day 
of the solemn reckoning ?.” It is a time of rewards as well 
as of punishment. On the great day of resurrection there 
will be great deliverance for believers, who will go to dwell 
in the Garden of Eden. This side, however, is made less 
prominent. They insist rather on the fate of the wicked. 
“Surely a fire shall burn in their heart, and every one of 
them shall be ashamed of his works, .. . and a voice shall 
come unto them... though ye turn now to your God, yet 
shall ye be burned with fire*.’ Moses is the only inter- 
cessor: “ Mourning shall not help the dying; Moses the 
chosen helpeth him*”: ‘by whose prayers the burning 
fire shall be quenched’.” Apparently forgiveness is not 
impossible in the next world: at least there would not 
otherwise be much point in praying for the dead,— 
** Pardon, O Lord, him who is taken away from this world 
and departs: grant him mercy as his portion, and his place 
in the Garden of Eden ®.” 

With regard to angels the case is quite as clear. True 
Reland’ maintained that angels had no place in Samaritan 
theology, and explained them away as “virtutes Dei.” Yet 
all his ingenuity will not annul the fact that they do appear 
in the Pentateuch, and that therefore Samaritans were 
bound to accept them in some form. The contrary state- 
ment, as mentioned before, rested on a confusion with the 
Sadducees. But it had become untrue before the time 
e.g. of Leontius (seventh century) who makes it, and it was 
no less untrue in the time of Magrizi, whose authority, 

+ Heidenheim, Sam. Liturgie, No. 124. 2. ? Ibid. No. 119. 9 and 10. 
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a Christian Arab writer, had borrowed from the Fathers. 
Even in the Targum we find frequent mention of angels 
to avoid anthropomorphisms: e.g. Gen. v. 24, “and Enoch 
walked with God; and he was not; for the angels took 
him” ; and ix. 6, “for in the image of the angels made he 
man:” but since the date of the Targum is uncertain, I Shall 
say no more of it. Marqah in a quasi-Agadic fragment 
(Heid., Sam. Lit. v.) enumerates various appearances of 
angels, and lays stress on the fact that it was an angel who 
spoke with Moses in the bush and on Mount Sinai. ‘“ Moses 
saw a form sent forth by God,” although in Exod. xxiv and 
XXxiii neither the text nor Targum has this reading. Soina 
well-known prayer he prays in the name of “ the hosts of the 
Angels.” They are even individualized. God spoke the ten 
words, but it was Cabod who gave the tables of the law 
to Moses, a personification which may be compared with 
v% 3939 in Ezekiel. Later perhaps the teaching on the 
subject may have become vague, as we find Abulhassan 
of Tyre, in the eleventh century, writing a treatise in sup- 
port of it. It is afterwards much extended. In a hymn 
of Meshalmah (eighteenth century) “the four quarters of 
heaven rest on pillars borne up by the four angels.” Abisha,in 
the fourteenth century, says that the angels stand round the 
throne in the eighth heaven. Moses is said to ascend from 
earth to “the dwelling of the angels,” who are in the first 
eight heavens. At the time when Moses was exposed on 
the river, four angels, Cabala’, Penuel, Anusa, and Zilpah, 
came from heaven to earth to attend on him’. Finally 
there is a destroying angel, Mehablah, who corresponds 
somewhat to Satan. They are distinct from created things, 
i.e. they were not created in the six days, but are higher 
than men, and were present at the creation and at the 
giving of the law”. In all this there is nothing strikingly 
at variance with views found elsewhere; still less can we 
say that they did not believe in angels or a future state. 


1H, S.L., No, 14. 7. 6. 2 G.C. S. IV, 8 and 3. 
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I need not speak of the Taheb or Messiah, as I have already 
dealt with the subject elsewhere’, but two points may be 
noticed which are rather more distinctive: (1) The Fanuta. 
During the time immediately following the Exodus, Israel 
enjoyed the divine favour, aninn. This continued until the 
priesthood of Uzzi, contemporary of Eli, for the chronicles 
give a complete and independent list of priests from Aaron 
to the present day. It was Eli who caused a schism in 
Israel by deserting Mount Gerizim, the place which the 
Lord had chosen to put his name there, and instituting 
a priesthood, not of the true line, at Shilo. That was in 
the twenty-fifth year of the priesthood of Uzzi, 260 years 
after the entry into Canaan. In consequence of this wicked- 
ness, says Eltholideh, “the Lord made the holy tabernacle 
to disappear.” The succeeding period, which still continues, 
is called anwa (probably “turning away” of God’s favour), 
and is the cause of all the troubles which have come upon 
them. “The Fanuta it is which causes all our distress, 
says Margah, may it be accursed in every place.” They look 
for the Taheb, or restorer, to bring back God’s favour and 
the glory of Israel. (2) The other point to be noticed, is 
their mystical teaching, which would take long to explain, 
and even then you would not understand it—nor should I— 
such is the nature of mysticism. The two terms, with 
which the whole doctrine deals, are ‘p>, “the hidden,” 
and ‘3, ‘the revealed,” and the system, if it can be called 
so, is an attempt to explain the old, old difficulty, as to the 
way in which God, or the soul, can have any relation 
to matter. Evidently we need not expect from the 
Samaritans any satisfactory solution of a problem which 
has puzzled philosophers ever since men began to think. 
You may remember, for instance, that Lucretius, who would 
have liked to be a materialist, felt the necessity of attacking 
the difficulty, and decided that the material body of man 
acts on something more refined than ordinary matter, and 
that again on the soul, and vice versa. But this is only 
Expositor for March, 1895. 
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removing the difficulty one degree, like the Indian fable that 
the earth rests on an elephant, the elephant on a tortoise, 
and the tortoise on nothing. Of course as long as ‘>> meant 
the unseen world, and ‘>, the material world. things are 
comparatively simple. This is perhaps al] they meant in 
Marqah, but it' was not enough to satisfy human reasoning. 
Hence we find later that ‘p> is the dmépavros dvvayus, to 
adopt a phrase used to describe the philosophy of Simon 
Magus, the boundless potentiality existing in heaven, where 
all things are before they are. It seems again to be equiva- 
lent to noon, the divine wisdom as manifested especially 
in Creation, almost a person, as in Prov. iii and viii. 
It is in fact, if we push the doctrine to its conclusion, the 
Aédyos, which may be made matter. The dy is conversely 
the same when éfevxovicOcioa. The distinction is well 
brought out when the creation and the law-giving are 
compared. Both are created by the word, and come forth 
from the hidden world to the world of sense (nnwD> ody 19 
nnd; ody 5x) attended by the angels, or powers of the 
unseen. In both, the word, like the intermediate soul in 
Lucretius, is something slightly less spiritual than God, 
emanating from God, and thus able to affect matter, 
so that it takes form in one case as the material world, 
in the other case as the Law. An explanation of the process 
is offered in another passage where the world is compared 
to a child which comes obediently to the word of its teacher. 
The above is of course a very rough and imperfect account 
of the doctrine, but it is enough to indicate the origin of it. 
There are in it elements of Alexandrine philosophy, but 
beyond all it is due to the Qabbalah. If you insist on the 
late origin of the Qabbalistic system, in its developed form, 
there is of course a difficulty in making it the foundation 
of Samaritan metaphysic in the fourth century. But I have 
always believed that we ought to accept the early tradition 
of the Qabbalah, and that its teaching was much more 
wide-spread than is usually supposed. Evidence to the 
same effect has recently come to light in a chronicle published 
VOL. VIII. Qq 
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by Dr. Neubauer. If then we find it fully fledged in the 
ninth century, there is no difficulty in believing that the 
Samaritans had taken over (however clumsily) its main 
teachings in the fourth century, and had further developed 
it by the fourteenth. 

Thus we see that in all important points they are 
indebted to Jewish doctrine. Nor is this surprising. 
Geiger has pointed out that it is not such abstract views, 
but differences in the observance of the Law, which cause 
lasting dissension in Judaism. (This point might be 
illustrated from the history of the early Christians.) 
They might well adopt so much, while hotly opposing the 
Jews on more technical grounds. Moreover, the difference 
was largely political, and of long standing. It is a 
continuance of the animosity between North and South, 
Israel and Judah, the revolt against centralization under 
Jeroboam I, explain it how we will. Whatever may have 
been the motives of that schism, wisdom is justified of her 
children. Judah has gone on ever since, with varying 
fortunes, but with the same aims—ever increasing, ever 
exerting an influence on the world: while Israel, for so the 
Samaritans believe themselves, has become, owing largely 
to its turbulent spirit, ever more and more obscure, till now 
the miserable remnant has no aims beyond its own petty 
quarrels and intrigues, and is hardly known outside its 
native town: 

Forgotten travellers of an age outworn, 
Left on the wayside by the wheels of time 
That pass and pass them. 

In conclusion, I wish to make an appeal to you. One 
talks glibly about a writer’s having lived certainly in such 
and such a century, and one does not dilate upon the toil 
and the headaches which that certainty has involved. But 
chronology is a most important thing in any history, and it 
requires special study in the case of the Samaritans, 
because the wildest statements have been made on the 


* pom 7eD, in Med, Jewish Chron. II, p. 111 sqq., Oxford, 1895. 
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subject. I therefore set myself some years ago to this 
special study, than which there is none more distressing, 
baffling, and disappointing. The materials are, for the 
earlier period, the chronicles mentioned before and some 
occasional allusions in the liturgies. For the time since 
14co the chief material is in the colophons and epigraphs 
of MSS. Ihave collected these from most of the MSS. in 
public libraries in Europe, and in many private libraries. 
The very dry results are all tabulated. But there must 
be many MSS. or fragments belonging to private persons, 
which have not been examined. It is most important that 
any information they contain should be added to what is 
already collected. I beg you therefore, if any one has any 
such fragment or knows of the existence of any, to give me 
the opportunity of inspecting it. Even the smallest and 
apparently most insignificant fragment may be useful, 
when taken in conjunction with what is already collected. 
A short time ago Dr. Friedlander kindly lent me several 
fragments for examination. The most important consisted, 
I think, of only two leaves, much obliterated, but it gave 
me an obscure person’s name for which I had looked in 
vain for years. In return I will gladly describe the 
contents of the documents, and send them back. One 
must be content to wade through many volumes if at the 
end one ascertains one name or rectifies one date. Only so 
will a continuous history be possible. 
A. COWLEY. 
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THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


1 


OF late years the textual criticism of the New Testament 
has made much progress in this country, and 

qalee especially in Oxford and Cambridge innumerable 
the N. T. manuscripts have been collected and classified ; 
it wthie great lines along which the tradition has 
flowed are being ascertained, and even referred to the 
countries of their origin. The Diatessaron is restored to 
us, and little by little the external evidence of the Gospels 
is pushed back deep into the second century. That is one 
main result gained, and another equally notable is the 
recognition on all sides that however much inspired by 
God these writings may be, their transmission to us has 
at any rate been controlled by the same laws as govern 
the transmission of any other, and purely human, documents. 
But the criticism of the contents of the New Testament 
but erities 2S not made equal progress. Isolated thinkers 
of matter of indeed have made attempts to humanize the 
N.T. few. life and personality of Jesus, to show that 
there is really nothing about the history of the early 
Church which justifies us in lifting it out of general history 
and claiming for its documents a right to be tested by other 
tests of probability than those which we apply to secular 
narratives. But in the bosom of orthodox Christian sects 
such efforts have met with little or no response. To be an 
authority on the history of the sacred text is held to excuse 
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a scholar’s reluctance to grapple with the ideas which are 
its content and underlie the narrative. Now I believe that 
we cannot understand these wonderful narratives except in 
so far as we can reconstruct the mind and intellectual 
habits of those who wrote them, and of those about whom 
they were written. We must try to breathe the atmosphere 
which they breathed, even though in working back to it 
we inhale more than we care to of the dust of ages. No 
other course is compatible with a real respect for the 
Christian religion, than to try to understand it as part and 
parcel of the great process in which man reveals himself to 
himself—as a great, perhaps, even as a culminating, mani- 
festation of the human spirit. This is rationalism in its 
true sense. Let us then emulate St. Paul, who wrote thus: 
“JT thank God, I speak with tongues more than you all; 
howbeit, in the Church I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that I might instruct others also, than 
ten thousand words in a tongue.” 

We honour Christianity but cheaply, when we draw a 
ring-fence around the person of its founder, and employ 
for the study of his character and actions, as related in the 
New Testament, methods and canons which we should 
repudiate in any other field of research. 

In this century educated men have so generally aban- 
doned the beliefs in a personal devil and in possession by 
evil spirits, that the Demonology of the New Testament 
is a most favourable subject-matter, the which to discuss 
from a newer and more critical standpoint. Jesus, his 
disciples, and all the New Testament writers had a pro- 
found and vigorous belief in the Devil and in evil spirits : 
and I venture to outline their opinion as follows. 

The origin of evil spirits in a movement of rebellion 
Origin of against God on the part of certain of his angels 
demons in is assumed in the New Testament as a matter of 

common knowledge. “I beheld Satan fall as 
lightning from heaven,” says Jesus in Luke’s Gospel’, 
1 Luke x. 18. 
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addressing the seventy, when they returned to him with 
joy, because of their discovery that even the devils were 
subject to them through his‘name. We have fuller infor- 
mation from Jude, who knew of angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their proper habitation’; from the 
author of 2 Peter, who says that God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell*. This is all we can 
glean from the New Testament about their origin. About 
Their ac- their present haunts, their activity in regard to 
tivities. mankind, and about the future that awaits them, 
the New Testament is more explicit. The author of 2 Peter 
and Jude believed that God reserves them for judgment, 
bound in dungeons of darkness*. The Lord reserves them in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
Great Day*. The demons, the ministers of Satan, them- 
selves know what is in store for them, and this is why they 
cried, “ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God? art thou come hither to torment us before the tume®?” 
And from the same Gospel of Matthew we learn that for 
the Devil and his angels everlasting fire is prepared, into 
which the Son of Man at his glorious second coming will 
cast them along with the cursed among men °®. 
For Satan, the Devil, the adversary, heads a counter- 
They rule Kingdom of evil opposed to the kingdom of God, 
the world. and the lost angels are his messengers and in- 
struments’. With an absoluteness, hardly less than that. 
of Marcion, the apostles John and Paul insist on the entire 
subordination of this world to Satan. He is, according to 
the former, the prince or ruler of this world (dpyev rod 
kéojov rovtov)®, in whose casting out the world itself is 
judged. And Paul calls him outright the god of this world. 
In the legend of the temptation of Jesus, all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them are in Satan’s gift. 


' Jude 6. 42 Pet. ii. 43 62, Pet. ii4. 
* Jude 6. > Matt. viii. 29. § Matt. xxv, 41. 
7 2 Cor. xii. 7; Matt. ix. 34. 

® John xii, 31; xiv. 30; and xvi. 11. 
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Since he was ruler and god of this world, it could hardly 
be otherwise. 

Although, according to Peter and Jude, bound in darkness 
with everlasting chains, the devils and their leader, accord- 
ing to the New Testament writers, nevertheless possess great 
facilities for moving about. Thus, Paul held not only the 
Talmudic belief that Satan transforms himself into an 
angel of light’, but also the Persian belief that he is prince 
of the power of the air*. “We wrestle not,’ he says, 
“against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers ... against the wicked spirits in the heavens.” 
Not that they did not also haunt the earth; for Jesus 
believed that evil spirits prefer to walk through waterless 
places when they are seeking rest. 

As to their composition, we may perhaps infer from 

Their com. St. Luke® that they could not be handled, nor 
position. had flesh and bones, yet that they appeared to 
the eye. So also Paul* expressly denies flesh and blood 
to the demon adversaries with whom he and his followers 
wrestled. But though they were thus immaterial, Paul 
believed that they could be warded off and their evil 
influences neutralized by so material a screen as the 
Chalebi or traditional headdress of the Jewish women. 
For this, as Dean Farrar (Life of Christ, Appendix VIII), 
admits, is the true meaning of Paul’s rule, that women 
should veil themselves in church “ because of the angels.” 

The word daipdvov is commonly used in the sense of evil 

Terms for Spirits; daiuwv is less frequent. [vetua with the 

evil spirit. epithets “unclean,” dxdOaprov, or “evil,” rovnpdr, 
is very frequent. Sometimes the expression aveda daipovos 
occurs, literally “the blowing of the Demon.” For the 

aviator. Xl TAs 2 Eph. ii. 2, and vi. 12. 

3 In Luke xxiv. 37 it is not said that the apostles thought the risen 
Christ to be an evil spirit, though they were “terrified and affrighted.” 
Anyhow, it was as mere spirits, whether good or bad, that he could not be 
handled nor presumably eat. Tvedya so used in the New Testament is, 
apart from moral qualities, the same sort of agency as da:ponor. 

4 Eph. vi. 12; 1 Cor. Xi, Io. 
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New Testament writers believed that the physical consti- 
tution of a spirit, whether holy or impure, was akin to 
Formal re. Moving vapour ; and so, in John xx. 22, the 

semblance rigen Jesus communicates the Holy Ghost to 

sinters the disciples by blowing on them. True it was 
Holy Ghost. the Holy Spirit so imparted, and not an unclean 
spirit ; but it must be remarked that, apart from moral 
ends and considerations, the Holy Spirit gave rise in those 
whom it inspired just the same physical manifestations as 
did the unclean spirits. 

Let us examine a few passages illustrating this important 
point. We read in Luke how at the baptism in Jordan the 
Holy Spirit came down upon Jesus, in bodily form like 
a dove. Justin, quoting some early form of Gospel, says 
(Dialog. 315 D) that it flew and alighted on him (emumrjvac 
én’ avrév). And in the Ebionite Gospel, as reported by 
Epiphanius (Haer. xxx. 13), the dove came down and 
entered actually into Jesus (mepiotepas kateAOovons kal eloed- 
Oovons «is adrév). That in some early acts of martyrs (e. g. 
Polycarp’s), a dove leaves the saint’s body at death and 
flutters aloft, is proof of the antiquity of this belief that 
the spirit, in a doves form, not merely alighted on Jesus, 
but passed arto him. In precisely similar manner the evil 
spirits passed from the Gadarene demoniac’s body into the 
bodies of the swine. And the conceptions of spiritual 
agency which underlie this well-authenticated story must 
be admitted to belong to a common circle of materialistic 
ideas with this Ebionite legend of the Holy Spirit. Again, 
the Holy Spirit fel’ bodily upon those that heard the word 
(éménece)!. The spirit of the Lord displayed the same 
faculty of material constraint, when it caught away (jprace) 
Philip? and, it would seem, transferred him in a miraculous 
and invisible fashion to Azotus. Similarly in a fragment of 
the Hebrew Gospel preserved by Jerome, Jesus avers that his 
mother, the Holy Spirit, caught him up by the hair of his 
head and lifted him (Comm. in Mich. ¢. 7, 5-7: in Ezech. xvi. 


+ Acts xX. 44. ? Acts viii. 30. 
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13). Perhaps such an opinion also underlies Mark i.12, where 
it is related that straightway (after the baptism) the Spirit 
drove (éxBaAe) Jesus forth into the wilderness. The same 
intrusion on the physical order of things constantly marks 
the approach of evil spirits. Thus the dumb spirit, where- 
soever it took the man’s son, it tare him down, so that he 
foamed again and gnashed with his teeth, and pined away!. 
And Luke relates of the same spirit that, “ bruising” the 
child, it hardly departed from him. 

The Gadarene, similarly, would break his bonds and be 

Demons, driven of the Devil into the wilderness. And 

like Holy the same Gadarene devils drove the swine, in 

Spirit, use é 
voice ofone Which they were allowed to take refuge, down 
possessed. 9 steep place into the sea. 

Lastly, it is illustrative of the power of physical con- 
straint ascribed to demons, that the vocal organs of one 
possessed were controlled by the demon which had over- 
mastered him. It was not the man that spake, but the 
devil within him. “Hold thy peace, and come out of him,” 
said Jesus to the unclean spirit in Mark i. 25; and when 
the sprit had torn him and cried with a loud voice, he came 
out of him. In the same context”, and in Luke, we read 
that devils came out of many, crying out and saying, “ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of God.” But Jesus suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. In the later age 
of Clement of Alexandria the demons could not always 
make themselves understood, for he speaks of a special 
dialect or Janguage spoken by possessed persons (dapovt- 
(pevor, Clem. Al. lib. i. 338). In Acts xvi. 16 we read of 
a girl having a spirit of divination, whose soothsaying 
brought her masters much gain. Now the Holy Spirit 
within a man equally took possession of his voice; but 
whereas the demons spoke articulately, the Holy Spirit seems 
to have generally expressed itself in a stream of incoherent 
and unintelligible utterances. This is evidenced by more 
than one passage in Paul’s Epistles. “If I pray ina tongue,” 


1 Mark ix. 18; Luke ix. 39. BOM ar kel o4's 3 Luke iv. 34. 
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says Paul, “my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is 
unfruitful'.” This gift accordingly was so little for the 
edification of others, that Paul made the rule, “that if 
there be no interpreter, then let him that hath this peculiar 
gift of the Holy Spirit keep silence in the church ; and let 
him speak to himself and to God”.” Not that the utterances 
of the spirit were ever thus unintelligible; for Jesus bade 
his disciples to take no thought how or what they should 
speak, when for his sake they should be brought before 
governors and kings*. “For it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of the father which speaketh in you.” 
Perhaps, however, it is to force language, if we should 
reckon this as a case of possession by the Holy Spirit, and 
so as similar to the phenomena dwelt upon by Paul. 
With Satan and his demons lies the ultimate responsi- 
a bility for human sin. Satan is the tempter, the 
tune evil one from whom Jesus taught his followers 
"to pray to be delivered. He sows the tares* that 
choke the true seed’s growth. He tempted even the Messiah, 
and he perpetually seeks to ensnare all men. He entered 
into Judas, and prompted him to betray his master®. The 
Jews who heard not Jesus, had for their father the Devil®. 
“The lusts of your father ye will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in the truth. When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh his own: for he is a liar, the. 
father of it.’ But though men thus have supernatural 
enemies who lead them into sin, they will none the less 
be cast into the furnace of fire, where shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth’, as the penalty of having yielded to this 
domination. Human responsibility is thus assumed in the 
New Testament, though how it is to be reconciled with the 
forcible and ab eatra character of the evil one’s assaults 
upon man is not explained. In records so naive we could 
1 rt Cor. xiv. 14. 2 1 Cor. xiv. 28, “Matt. x. 18, 20, 


* Matt. xiii. 25. 5 John xiii. 2 and 27. § John viii. 44. 
7 Matt. xili. 42. 
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not expect it to be. The same hierarchy of evil spirits 
is responsible also for death and disease. The inspirer of 
sin is indirectly the author of death!, the last enemy whom 
the Messiah will destroy. And Satan’s demons inflict on 
those of whose persons they take possession all forms of 
sickness, mental and bodily. 
Let us enumerate the various categories of evil spirits. 
a2, There were, firstly, the unclean spirits: such 
assifica- : ; 
tion of were the Gadarene devils which drove forth 
eirone of their victim to dwell in the tombs’. Their 
ossession. 
nature could be discerned from their favourite 
resorts. No pure spirit would frequent the neighbourhood 
of dead bodies. And to this day a Jewish priest may not 
view a corpse. Such unclean demons were held to be the 
restless souls of wicked men who had died; and this is 
why they were so often fierce and untameable; in such 
wise that the victims of their oppression required to be 
bound with chains. Others were devils of blindness, or of 
blindness and dumbness together*; others were simply 
dumb, or dumb and deaf together. In some cases the 
dumb spirit was also a violent one; e.g. in Mark * a parent 
appeals to Jesus, whose son had a dumb spirit. And where- 
soever he led him he tore him; and the boy foamed, and 
gnashed with his teeth, and pined away. There were also 
fever demons, and Luke ascribes the “great fever ®,” from 
which Simon’s wife's mother suffered, to a demon. For 
Jesus, he says, “stood over her, and rebuked the fever ; and 
it left her.’ Other spirits were merely of weakness or 
infirmity. So in Luke®, we hear of a woman “ which had 
a spirit of infirmity (4o0evecas) for eighteen years, and was 
bowed together, and could in no wise lift herself up.” And 
the seven evil spirits of Mary Magdalene were infirmities, or 
—more correctly—her several infirmities were demons. It 
is clear that to the mind of Luke the physician, if not in 
the opinion of Jesus also, fever and rheumatism were cases 


1 Rom. v. 14. 2 Mark v. 2. ° Matt. xii. 22. 
* Mark ix. 17; Luke ix. 39. 5 Luke iv. 38, 39. Sritke xiiyr1. 
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of possession. The two first synoptists, however, especially 
Matthew, tend to confine possession to madness. Indeed, 
Matthew! expressly identifies epilepsy or lunacy with 
possession. LeAnvidcerar cat xaxds maoxer, says the father 
kneeling before Jesus, who forthwith “rebuked the devil.” 
Peter? believed that all those whom Jesus healed were 
“oppressed of the Devil.” 

There was no limit to the number of demons that could 

Demons Possess one and the same man. Thus the lunatic 
grouped in of Gadara had so many devils within him that 

apoE they declared their name to be legion®; for devils 
had their own names, and Jesus was careful to ask what it 
was. It was of common occurrence for one person to be 
possessed by several devils at once; and so we read of the 
seven devils or evil spirits which Jesus cast out of Mary 
Magdalene’. And in this context we may note how common 
it was for devils to go about in sevens. The unclean spirit, 
when he is gone out of a man, goes back with seven others 
that he found walking in the waterless places. In Revelations 
the spirits of God are also seven in antithesis®, and seven 
in number, as we shall see later on, were the characteristic 
spirits of Belial. 

Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, believed in another and 
Prt aie fresh mode of demoniac activity, never referred 
fied ancient to In the Gospels. The gods of the heathen 

oes with were devils, i.e. really supernatural beings 

emons. rae 

exercising their powers and knowledge for 

sinister aims. “The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils, and not to God,’ is his emphatic 
statement®. The tendency of this passage is unmistakable, 
and it is in connexion with it that we must explain the 
words which come earlier? in the same Epistle, that “an 
idol is nothing in the world.’ This refers to the wooden 
or stone images only. The gods and goddesses themselves, 

? Matt. xvii. 15. aS Acts! xargs, 3 Mark v. 9. 


* Luke viii. 2; Mark xvi 9. > Rev. i. 4 ; Testam. Rub. 
© 1 Cor..x. 2o. 7 wCors vili.i4. 
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which were worshipped through and in these images, were 
no other than malignant demons. In Revelations! we have 
the same opinion. 

Paul’s list of the functions of demons is not yet exhausted. 
Demons jn. LO? i his first Epistle to Timothy ? we have 
spire false recorded yet another mode of the sinister activity 
poachings: of therdeviles o% In the last times some shall fall 

away from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils, through the hypocrisy of men that 
speak lies.” The demons then were responsible not only 
for sin and disease, but for false doctrine as well. 

Let us now consider the relation of Jesus the Messiah 
Fone vane? this kingdom of evil. Firstly, he was not 
quisher of alone or singular in his power of casting out 

demons. devils. Prior to his advent the Jews were not 

without resources in combating the demons. In Acts*® we 
hear of strolling Jews who were exorcists, but who had 
never heard of the name of Jesus. And in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians *, where we get more than one peep into the 
demonological beliefs of St. Paul, we hear of “every name 
that is named,’ not only in this world, but in that also 
which is to come—the reference being, of course, to the use 
in exorcisms of names of angels and patriarchs. In the 
Gospels® also we have an attestation by Jesus himself of 
the fact that his Jewish contemporaries could, like himself, 
cast out devils. “If I by Beelzebul cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons (i.e. Jews in general) cast them out?” 
But the Messiah claimed to be no common exorcist, and 
the demons knew him at sight as their appointed de- 
stroyer®. He came and entered the house of the strong 
man Satan, and was stronger than he. He took from Satan 
all the armour in which he trusted; he bound him, and 
spoiled his house and his goods’. He suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. With authority 


2 


1 Rev. ix. 20. Tims lve 2. SPACtS XIX. 13% 
# Eph. i. 21. 5 Luke xi. 19; Matt. xii. 27. 
6 Mark i. 24. 7 Matt. xii. 29; Luke xi. 21. 
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he commanded the unclean spirits, and they obeyed him’. 
The unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down before 
him 2, and cried, saying, “Thou art the Son of God.” That 
it was only by the good leave of Jesus that the Gadarene 
legion even entered the swine, is good evidence of the 
authority he wielded over their fraternity. 

As to the conditions under which and methods by which 

Procedure Jesus cast out devils, we learn the following 
of Jesus. details from the New Testament. 

The Jews declared that he east them out with the help 
of Beelzebul, the prince of the devils. Jesus, however, 
declared that it was with the finger® or by the spirit‘ of 
God that he did it, and argued that the kingdom of God 
was therefore come unto them. His procedure was usually 
to rebuke the spirit and peremptorily to order it to come 
out. “Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out 
of him, and enter no more into him®.”’ And this is the 
method referred to by Matthew in the verse: “ He cast out 
the spirits with a word, and healed all who were sick.” 

He made no use, therefore, of magical herbs. Sometimes, 
however, physical contact with the victim was requisite ; 
thus, he simply laid his hands on the woman whom Satan 
had bound together for eighteen years. The method of 
peremptory rebuke was not confined to what we should 
call mental cases, for Jesus rebuked the fever®. Yet he 
seems on the whole to have reserved it for violent demons, . 
and Simon’s wife’s mother was probably delirious. “Be 
thou muzzled and depart,’ was often Jesus’ form of rebuke. 

This power over devils Jesus delegated to his disciples ; 

Jesus dele. 224 some of the apostles, e.g. Paul, could not 
gated his only expel devils, but hand over people to the 

pple Devil for the destruction of their flesh7. Paul 

atdipe: himself so delivered the heretics Hymenaeus and 

' Alexander unto Satan’, that they might learn 

not to blaspheme. The Devil or Demon was, it would 


1 Mark i. 27. 2 Mark iii. rr. 3 Luke xi. 20. * Matt. xii. 28, 
5 Mark ix. 25. 6 Luke iv. 39. tet Corners: * Thin. 20; 
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seem, inducted into the body of a person so handed to 
Satan. But there was still a chance for his spirit to be 
saved}. 

“Jesus,” we read, “ called unto him his twelve disciples, 
and gave them power over unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of sickness.’ In spite of this, 
we read that they could not expel the violent dumb demon 
from a lunatic, because of their unbelief’. Belief then on 
the part of the exorcist, and even prayer and fasting, was 
needful in order to expel this particular kind of demon. 
According to Mark*, belief on the part of the father of the 
lunatic was also a condition of the cure. “If thou canst 
believe,” said Jesus to him, “all things are possible to him 
that believeth, and straightway the father of the child cried 
out, Lord, I believe.” In the appendix of Mark we read 
that it was one of the signs which should follow them that 
believed, that they should cast out devils and speak with 
tongues®. The sick also were to recover when they laid 
hands on them. 

In expelling devils Jesus himself does not seem to have 
invoked any name, not even his own, though he claimed 
to do it by the spirit or finger of God. But already during 
his lifetime we hear of unauthorized persons, who followed 
not with his disciples °, easting out devils in the name of 
Jesus; and this not without his approval. At a later 
time, however, the sons of Sceva paid dearly for taking 
a similar liberty. “They took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirit the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, 
We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. And the 
evil spirit answered and said, Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know; but who are ye? And the man in whom the 


1 Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. (vol. I, p. 505), remarks: *Traditio hominis 
Satanae gravissima omnium poena erat . . . Primo enim Corpus illud quod 
Spiritus Sancti habitaculum esse deberet, Satanae Spiritusque immundi 
habitatio fit: Secundo, hominis membra non aliter aguntur a Daemone, 
quam si eadem ipse animae instar animaret,’ &e. 

ae Matt -excur. 3 Matt. xvii. Ig, 20. * Mark ix. 23. 

5 Mark xvi. 17. 6 Mark ix. 38. 
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evil spirit was leaped on them, and overcame them'.” 
The disciples themselves were to use the name of Jesus. 
Use of name “In my name shall they cast out devils.” This 

of Jesus. power indeed was the first of the signs which 
were to accompany them that believed*. “ Behold, I have 
given you authority over all the power of the enemy,” we 
read in Luke, who, like the author of the appendix of 
Mark, ranks immunity from snake-bite along with the 


power over demons. “Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us in thy name,” say the seventy to Jesus, when they 
returned with joy. “In the name of Jesus Christ of 


Nazareth, walk!” said Peter to the lame man’. “And he 
took him by the right hand, and raised him up: and im- 
mediately his feet and his ankle-bones received strength.” 
And Peter, in the same context, explains the power: “By 
faith in the name (of Jesus) hath Jesus’ name made this 
man strong.” 
Recapitula. Let us now recapitulate the chief demono- 
tion. —_ logical ideas which underlie the New Testament. 

(1) The world is full of evil demons presided over by 
Satan. Without flesh or bones, they hover in the air or 
haunt the earth, especially its waterless places and the 
neighbourhood of tombs. 

(2) They cause in man all sin and disease and death. 
They are ever tempting man and plotting his ruin. They 
enter into his body, and there live as a second soul or. 
spirit. They displace his mind and cause madness; or 
they affect his body and produce disease. To be sick is to 
have a devil inside one. To be cured is to have it cast 
out. The exorcist is the physician, and the physician the 
exorcist. We hear of a fever-demon, of demons of deaf- 
ness, dumbness, blindness, paralysis. They are, some 
of them, impure or unclean; some of them only wicked 
and lying spirits. Wind and waves also are demoniacal 
agencies *. 

1 Acts xix, 14. * Mark xvi. 17. 3 Acts iii. 6. 

* Mark iv. 39. 
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(3) They are, as a rule, invisible, but have their own 
names, and express themselves through the bodily actions 
and voice of their victims. 

(4) They will pass from one person to another, and from 
haman beings into animals. Such transitions are effected 
by them with great violence. They rend the person they 
leave, and drive their new hosts into frenzy and destruction. 

(5) The chief mission of the Messiah was to rid mankind 
of these pests; to dethrone Satan, and overcome disease 
and death. When this triumph over the demons is effected, 
the kingdom of God will be established. 

(6) The Messiah gave to his twelve disciples and to the 
seventy, the same authority to cast out demons and carry 
on the war with Satan which he himself possessed. 

(7) Before the advent of the Messiah, the Jews knew 
naines, at the naming of which over the possessed, the 
demons took to flight. But Jesus of Nazareth authorized 
his followers to use no name but his own. 

(8) As a weapon against demons, the name of Jesus was 
immensely more effective than any other. So Paul! de- 
clared that God “highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name: that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth.” 

(9) The demons were expelled by the mere word of 
mouth, by the peremptory command of Jesus. His 
followers, however, had to bid them depart “in or by the 
name of Jesus.” For the preposition év, “in,” has the Hebrew 
sense in this phrase of “by means of” or “through.” 

(10) Faith on the part of the victim and bystanders in 
the power of Jesus to expel evil spirits was, as a rule, 
necessary to a cure, and Jesus himself was impeded by any 
want of such faith in himself. Nevertheless, even in his 
lifetime, some without believing in him used his name 
successfully against demons. Faith was therefore not in- 


1 Phil. ii. 10. 
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dispensable in the exorcist, though a power over demons 
went with, and was conferred by, faith. 

(11) The gods of idolatrous Gentiles are no other than 
demons. They are real supernatural agencies, but evil 
ones. 

(12) The demons inspire erroneous teachings within the 
circle of Christian believers. 

(13) They haunt even the churches in which the faithful 
are met for worship, and in the synagogues possessed 
persons were to be met with. 

(14) The demons were angels which rebelled and were 
cast out of heaven. Christ when he comes to judge the 
world will condemn them to torments in hell. This the 
demons knew, and accordingly dreaded the approach of 
Christ, whom they instantly recognized. 

(15) The demons are often found in groups of seven. 

(16) Any number of them at once may possess a man. 

(17) Meats offered to idols are not to be touched, nor 
things strangled, the idea being that the blood being the 
life of the animal is the proper food for devils. Men by 
partaking of it would be feeding along with demons. 

(18) The word “exorcist” already appears in the Acts of 
the Apostles, but in connexion with Jews only. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the disciples would have 
disclaimed the name. In Matthew! the verb é£opxiCw is 
used, but not in connexion with an evil spirit: “I adjure. 
thee by the living God, to tell us if thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God.” Exorcism of a demon was but a particular 
case of adjuration. We may say then that the term “ exor- 
cism” is already present in the New Testament in the sense 
in which later church writers use it, which sense is thus 
defined by Isidore: “Exorcismus est sermo increpationis 
contra immundum Spiritum in energuminis sive catechu- 
menis factus, per quem ab illis diaboli nequissima virtus et 
inveterata malitia vel excursio violenta fugetur” (Isidore, 
de Divin. Offic. ii. 20). 

1 Matt. xxvi. 63. 
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Now the question arises, what is the right interpreta- 
Right inter- tion of this demonological strain so manifoldly 
eqeicn inwoven not only in the historical but also 
logy of N.T.in the epistolary and prophetic books of the 
New Testament ? 

(1) Shall we in the spirit of modern enlightenment deny 
the reality of evil spirits, and declare that the cases which 
Jesus healed were merely cases of cerebral and bodily 
disease? If this be admitted, it remains to ask: 

(a) Was Jesus aware of the real nature of the evils he 
cured, and did he merely adopt the popular opinion in 
conversation and argument as a concession to the ignorance 
of the people he was among? or (b) was he immersed in 
the popular, but mistaken and somewhat barbarous, beliefs 
of his age and country ? 

(2) Or shall we take quite another view, and hold that 
there were really demons at. work in the time of Jesus, true 
satanical beings arrayed as an army for the destruction of 
men’s bodies and souls? 

And on this other chief alternative position, if it be 
accepted, it follows to ask: 

(a) Was this activity of demons limited to the period of 
Jesus’ ministry ? or (b) did it continue after his departure 
from among us, and does it still go on? 

Views of Of the leaders of religious thought within 

modern the orthodox church of the present day, some 

divines. ; 
accept the first of our two alternatives, others 
the second. 

Among the former are Dean Milman and Dean Farrar. 

aa The latter writes as follows: “Among the most 

Farrar’s frequent of his (Jesus’) cures were those of the 

wos. distressing forms of mental and nervous malady 
which we ascribe to purely natural causes, but which the 
ancient Jews, like all Orientals, attributed to direct super- 
natural agency'.” “The Jews, like most ancient nations, 


1 Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. 23. 
ng LP 
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attributed every result immediately to the action of 
demons!.” 

This being Farrar’s view, it is a pity that he does not 
further instruct his readers as to whether or no Jesus was 
“like all Orientals,” in being himself imbued with this 
primitive belief. But Dean Farrar scents the dilemma into 
which this view might lead him. If Jesus was “ like all 
Orientals” in this respect, how was he the omniscient son 
of God? If he knew better and only simulated the common 
belief, what becomes of his honesty? Accordingly Dean 
Farrar leaves himself a loophole, and writes as follows: 
“Tf indeed we could be sure that Jesus directly encouraged 
or sanctioned in men’s mind the belief that the swine were 
indeed driven wild by the unclean spirits which passed 
objectively from the body of the Gadarene into the bodies 
of these dumb beasts, then we could, without hesitation, 
believe as a literal truth, however incomprehensible, that 
so it was.” “But this,’ he adds, “by no means follows 
indisputably from what we know of the methods of the 
evangelists” (Farrar, ch. 23). 

But what is the fact? Three evangelists distinctly aver 
that Jesus did directly encourage and sanction in men’s 
minds such a belief, and they aver it also in a perfectly 
naive and straightforward narrative. Is it then the method 
of the evangelists “to say one thing and mean another?” 
According to Dean Farrar it is their method. 

On the other hand, Canon Gore accepts the second 
alternative of the reality of demonological possession, both 
in the age of Jesus and in our own. 

He is far from accepting Dean Farrar’s position, that the 

Canon @uestion is one to which there attaches no vital 

Gore’s importance. “The question,’ he writes, “of 

mw diabolie agency and temptation is one which 
really concerns the permanent religious struggle of man- 
kind... . It is a matter of profoundly practical religious 
interest.” 

' Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. 17. 
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With admirable concision Mr. Gore says of Jesus that 
“he deals with demons with unmistakable seriousness, 
emphasis, and frequency. He sees Satan behind moral 
and physical evil.” “Our Lord’s language,’ he says, 
“reaches the level of positive teaching about good, and still 
more about bad, spirits.” He goes on to declare it to be 
“impossible for Jesus as the incarnate Son of God, yet 
more as the spiritual teacher of mankind, to teach igno- 
rantly on such a matter or to inculcate false impressions 
about it, or to connive in regard to it at popular belief and 
language.” 

There is yet the third view akin to Mr. Gore’s, viz. that 
demons did exist during the ministry and age of Jesus, but 
not before or after. And Dean Farrar! in a note leaves a 
corner of his hospitable mind open for the reception, in case of 
necessity, of this half-view. “Iam not prepared to deny that 
in the dark and desperate age which saw the Redeemer’s 
advent there may have been forms of madness which owed 
their more immediate manifestation to evil powers.’ So 
the writer of the article on Demonology in the last edition 
of the Dictionary of the Bible broaches the view that in 
the age of Jesus demons really existed and manifested 
themselves, but only for the nonce, and in order that Jesus 
and his immediate followers might have them to cast out. 

Instead of trying at once to decide between these rival 
views, it will be best to glance, first, at the subsequent 
history of demonological belief within the early Church 
itself; secondly, at the history of the belief outside the 
pale of Christianity. (1) Among the Jews before the age 
of Christ. (2) Among the Jews during and after that 
age. (3) Among the Greeks, the so-called pagans. 
(4) Among the ancient Assyrians and Persians. (5) Among 
primitive men and savages. Then we shall have oriented 
ourselves, and shall be in a position to pronounce upon the 
merits of the several views of Canon Gore, Dean Farrar, 
and others. 

| Life of Christ, ch. 23. 
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Within the Christian Church. 

The earliest extra canonical documents of the Church 
Demons in Contain little that. bears upon our inquiry. The 
the early teaching of the twelve apostles has no precepts 

ghurehy concerning demons, neither has the first epistle 
of Clement. Barnabas! in the epistle which is ascribed 
to him, and which cannot have been written 
much later than 100 A.D., exhorts us to exert 
ourselves lest the “ black one” (6 péAas) should get a chance 
of creeping into us. Towards the close of his epistle’, he 
says that the path of the “black one” is crooked and full 
of cursing. The heart full of idolatry, he says elsewhere’, 
is the abode of demons; and he contrasts* with the light- 
bringing angels of God the angels of Satan, who is ruler 
of this present season of wickedness. 

In Ignatius’ epistles the references to Satan as the prince 
of this world are very frequent. His “ancient 
kingdom” was pulled down when God appeared 
in the likeness of man®. The martyr felt. that “the envy 
of the devil, just because it was unseen by many, waged 
against him the fiercer war.” Of actual possession we have 
no mention in his pages; but in Smyrneans® he says that 
the demons are bodiless (a4cdparo.), and he quotes from a 
lost Gospel the words of the risen Jesus: “Lay hold and 
handle me, and see that I am not a demon without a body.” 
“And straightway,” he adds, “the apostles touched him, 
and they believed, being joined unto his flesh and blood.” 

In holding this belief Ignatius moved in the same circle 
of opinion as St. Luke; but in that he never refers to cases 
of possession he approximates to St. John, who, again in 
this respect as in others, is as it were a connecting-link 
between the Synoptic Gospels and the more philosophic 


Barnabas. 


Ignatius. 


1 Ep. iv. 9. gibi db exoxemn 3 Ibid. xvi. 7. 

* Ibid. xviii. 2. 

* Ign. Eph. 17 and 19; Magn. 1; Trall. 4, Rom. 7; Philad.6; Eph. 19; 
ibid, Trall. 4. 

* Ibid. Smyrn. 2; ibid, 3. 
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Judaism of Alexandria, of which Philo is our sole surviving 
representative. Ignatius wrote before A.D. 120. Perhaps 
before that year, and certainly not more than ten years 
later, we have quite a philosophy of possession, not by 
demons only but by the Holy Spirit as well, in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 

As in the twelve testaments, so in this writer, even 
purely moral forms of evil aredemons. Thus, evil speaking 
(karadahid) is “a restless demon, never at peace.” So 
“quick-temper ” (d£vxoAda) is an evil spirit (sovnpov tvedpa). 
The 6&dxoAos or man who is quick-tempered is “filled with 
evil spirits ; he is unstable in all his acts, and is dragged 
hither and thither by the evil spirits”.” In Italy, where 
Hermas wrote, the passionate and vindictive temper of the 
inhabitants must have been a great obstacle to the progress 
of Christian love and charity. Elsewhere? Hermas speaks 
of the angels of wickedness going up into a man’s heart, 
and contrasts the angel of justice, who is rpudepds or soft 
and subtle—tenerrimus, as the old Latin version renders 
the word. - The same epithet is often applied to the Holy 
Spirit of God. Another evil spirit is Sorrow. Sorrow (Avz7) 
is indeed said to be more evil than any other spirit. Another 
demon, called Lust (émvyia), is daughter of the Devil +. 
Nor is Hermas, when he holds such language, impersonating 
abstract qualities in a merely rhetorical fashion. On the 
contrary, these passions are vaporous agencies, capable of 
physical and material action and reaction on each other 
and on the Holy Spirit, which in its composition resembles 
them. So it is that in several passages he represents the 
heart as a vessel (dyyetov), into which the Holy Spirit and 
the evil spirits may alike enter and dwell®. Not one but 
several evil spirits at once may remain in a man as in 
a single vessel. The vase in question cannot hold them 
all, but runs over. And then the Holy Spirit being rpupepdy 
or very soft, since it is not accustomed to inhabit along 


1 Herm. Mand. ii. 2. * Ibid. v. 2, 7. 32 ibid tvent, 93; 
* Ibid. xii. 2, 2. SPLDIC event, 82: 
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with an evil spirit, . . . departs out of such a man and 
seeks to live with Gentleness and Quiet. Elsewhere, 
he says, “the Demon of Sorrow squeezes out (éxrpiBer) the 
Holy Spirit’. But ifa man be paxpéévpos or long-suffering, 
the Holy Spirit, which dwells in him, remains pure, and is 
not dimmed and obscured by the presence along with it of 
an evil spirit?;” but “dwelling in a broad space it will 
rejoice and be glad, as will also the vase (of the soul) within 
which it dwells. . . . But if quick-temper approach, then 
the Holy Spirit, being soft, is at once pressed for room, and 
not finding the place clean, seeks to get away out of it. 
For it is suffocated (aviyerar) by the evil spirit, and has no 
room to pray and to worship (Ae:rovpyjoa) the Lord, as it 
fain would do, for it is polluted by the companionship of 
quick-temper. Thus, both the spirits are dwelling in the 
same place; and that man in whom they are doing so, ex- 
periences great inconvenience and evil. It is,” he goes on 
to explain, “just as if one poured wormwood upon honey. 
The Devil and arch-tempter ® will, however, depart out of 
a man who is full of faith, because he finds no room to 
make his way in. Evil spirits* are earthly and vacuous; 
and the reason why a false prophet is dumb, when con- 
fronted with a congregation of people filled with the spirit 
of the deity, is that the earthly spirit which was in him 
takes to flight and runs away, leaving him dumb and 
shattered, unable to say anything.” 

To the use of the name in exorcism we find no express 
reference in the Shepherd ; but he implies it when he says 
that “the great and glorious name® is the only refuge from 
the great dragon, and no one who does not bear it can enter 
the kingdom of God.” There is no mention of the practice 
of exorcism. Yet we must not infer that the writer was 
any stranger to a rite, which it did not suit his literary 
purposes to refer to. 


’ Herm. Mand. x. 1, 2. 4 Tbiditv. 1,/2) 
PMLbidwexiin 5,94. * Ibid. xi. 17. 
Wissi¥. 2; 4 3 Sim, ix.,t0,c0 
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The Demonology of Justin Martyr—who wrote nearly 
Justin Within a hundred years of the death of Jesus, 
Martyr. and whose life may have overlapped that of 
St. John, is the same as that of the Gospels, only more 
fully thought out and elaborated. He in fact recites and 
explains at length conceptions and beliefs which the Gospels 
simply assume. The demons so-called are, he says}, the 
offspring of the angels who yielded to the embraces of 
earthly women and begat children. They have enslaved 
men ever since by magic writings, by fears and threats of 
penalties, and by teaching them to sacrifice and offer incense 
and libations, of which they stood in need. But possession 
is due not only to these demons, but also to the souls of 
dead people, which, after death, still have consciousness 
(aicOnors), and take hold of men and throw them convul- 
sively about”, (Here, then, we have an explanation of why 
the Gadarene demoniac was driven among the tombs.) The 
ruler? of the evil demons is called Serpent, Satan, and 
Devil. They appear to men, making epiphanies (¢mpaveias)?, 
and they terrify them into believing that they are gods. 
Then men build temples and put up statues into which the 
devils enter to abide. The gods of the heathen accordingly 
are evil demons, and wield a real supernatural influence 
over mankind. The demons® assume what names they 
like among their votaries, and by their foul actions go 
far to justify the fables about themselves to which the 
heathen give credit. Nor isit only the myths of the heathen 
which are due to them; for they equally inspire heretical 
opinions among Christians®, in particular those of Simon 
Magus and Menander’. They even try to prevent men 
from reading the Scriptures which contain the message of 
salvation. Their one aim in fine® is to lead away men from 
God the Creator and his firstborn son Christ. 
And herein Justin discovers the true rationale of perse- 
1 Apol. il. 448. 2 Ibid. i. 65 B. 3 Ibid. i, 71. 


‘ Ibid. i. 55% 5 Ibid. ii. 44.0; Ibid. 1. 67. 6 Ibid. i. 69 p. 
7 Ibid. 91 B. 8 Ibid. 614; ibid. 928. 
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cutions. For it is the demons who instigate rulers to 
persecute the faithful; driving the said rulers on with 
irrational passion as with a'whip'. And this not in the 
present age alone. For it was they who long ago insti- 
gated the Greeks to kill Socrates*, charging him falsely 
with introducing new gods, merely because he dissuaded 
men from the service of devils. 

However in the end these unholy demons will be im- 
prisoned and punished with eternal fire, as Jesus and the 
prophets have foretold. And even in the present age 
Christians 3 are not left without relief from the demons, 
since these are worsted by the name of Jesus Christ, which 
they, in common with all other principalities and powers, 
dread more than any other name of the dead. “We call 
him * (Jesus) our helper and redeemer, for at the power of 
his name even the demons tremble; and to-day when they 
are exorcised by the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, .. . they cower, yield, and are subject; 
and so it is proved clearly to all that his father gave him 
so much power as that even the demons were subdued by 
his name and by the economy of his passion.” So, else- 
where ®, after quoting the text, “I give unto you power 
to trample on serpents and scorpions and skolopenders and 
over all power of the enemy” (Luke x. 19), Justin adds: 
“ And we now (xal viv), who believe in Jesus our Lord, 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, exorcise all the demons and 
evil spirits and have them in subjection to ourselves. 
Later in the same dialogue’ Justin invites the unbelieving 
Jews to consider the results achieved under their very eyes 
by the faithful.” “For,” he declares, “by means of the 
name of this very Son of God and firstborn of all creation, 
who was born of a virgin and became passible man, and 
was under Pontius Pilate crucified and so died, but rose 
again from the dead and ascended into heaven, any and 
every demon is conquered and subdued.” 

' Apol. i. 55 p. 2 Ibid. 564; Ibid. ii. 48 p. 3 Ibid. ii. 46. 

* Dial. 3508. ° Ibid. 247. ° Ibid. gor £. 7 Thid. 311 B. 
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Here then we have the full formula of exorcism used by 
Christians in Justin’s day, and we see that it was calculated 
to fully instruct the demons about the superior being in 
whose name they were challenged to quit the possessed. 

To the Roman Senate, in his second Apology, Justin 
addresses a like appeal’. “Jesus,” he says, “ became man 
to save believers and overthrow the Demons.” That in the 
belief of this apologist was the great aim and result of the 
Saviour’s ministry. “And in the present time («at vév),” he 
says, “ you ean learn from what is going on under your eyes. 
For many of our people, to wit of the Christians, have 
healed and still heal many possessed by demons both all 
over the world and in this your city, exorcising them by the 
name of Jesus Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate 
—and this after all other exorcists and charmers and medicine- 
men have failed to heal them. For we break the power of 
the demons that possess men and chase them out.” And, in 
arguing with the Jews, Justin declares’, that exorcise as 
they might by every name of kings or of just men or of 
patriarchs, yet no one of the demons was subject to them as 
to Christians. He admits, however, in the same context that 
the demons would probably submit to a Jew, who should 
exorcise them in the name of the God of Abraham, and Ged 
of Isaac, and God of Jacob. We see, then, that Justin still 
accords to the Jews the power to get rid of demons which 
Jesus in his days had acknowledged that they possessed. 

Justin’s conception of the mission of Jesus is thus very 
simple. He came among men to free them from the rule 
of demons, and his name is a more powerful weapon than 
any other to drive them off. For the rest the use of the 
Name among Christians is the same as in the practice of 
exorcism in general. 

Justin represents Samaria and Ephesus in the first half 
of the second century. Turn we next to Irenaeus, 
who represents the Christianity of Asia Minor 
and Gaul in the latter half of the same century. He, like 

 Apol. ii. 45 4. # Dial. 311 ¢. 


Irenaeus. 
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Justin, acknowledges the antiquity and effectiveness of 
exorcisms other than Christian. By the Invocation, he 
declares'!, of the most high:and almighty God men were 
saved before the advent of our Lord from the most wicked 
spirits, from all demons and from general apostasy. This, 
not because the demons had seen God, but because, as 
St. James says, they knew that he existed. He testifies 
that in his day the Jews still routed demons by pronouncing 
the name of him who made all things (hac ipsa affatione). 
The same writer, in another very striking passage’, bears 
witness to some very extraordinary facts, as follows : 

‘In his (viz. Jesus’) name his true disciples, having 
received grace from him, fulfil works of benevolence unto 
the rest of mankind, according to the several gifts they 
have each from him received. For some drive out devils 
lastingly and truly, with the result that often the very 
persons who have been purged of the evil spirits believe 
and become members of the church. Others have actually 
a foreknowledge of the future, and visions and prophetic 
utterances. Others again heal the sick by the laying on 
of hands and restore them to health. And ere now, as we 
said, even the dead have been raised and have remained 
with us for many years.” “All these works are in the 
church performed,” this Father goes on to assure us, “ by 
the free and unpurchased grace of God, and not by invo- 
cation of angels or incantations or other depraved methods 
of magic. It is alone needful for the faithful to send up a 
prayer cleanly, purely, and openly to the Lord, who made all 
things, and to invoke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is abundantly clear from these passages of Justin and 
Domioneloey Trenaeus that the same belief in demons and the 

Geeuh est same methods of exorcising them prevailed both 
sameasthat among the Christians and among the Jews, 
of the N. T. throughout the second century, as were in vogue 
in the age of Jesus and his disciples. One by one the several 

* Tren. ii. 4, 6 (Ed. Harvey i. p. 264). 
? Ibid., Haer. ii. 49, 3 (Harvey i. p. 375). 
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characteristics of the New Testament Demonology may 
be identified and exemplified in the personal beliefs and 
experiences of Justin and Irenaeus; and whatever reality 
appertained to the demons expelled by Jesus must be 
acknowledged to equally belong to those which these 
Fathers saw driven out. 

And here, perhaps, before I pass on to the views of the 

Actsof earliest Latin Father, Tertullian, it may not be 

Pilate. out of place to quote the quaint recipe for driving 
away an evil spirit, which is preserved in the Acts of 
Pilate or so-called Gospel of Nicodemus. This is a very 
early document, relating the story of the trial and cruci- 
fixion ; and was almost certainly in the hands of Tertullian, 
if not of Justin. Indeed it seems to belong to an age and 
circle in which the legend of the miraculous birth of Jesus 
had not as yet arisen. The very account of the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus to Joseph of Arimathea on 
the Saturday night must have been written before the four 
Gospels became canonical, for it is in flagrant contradiction 
with all of them. Joseph, as a follower of Jesus, had been 
imprisoned by the Jews late on the Friday night, on the 
day of the crucifixion. “And about the middle of the next 
night, after the full Sabbath was expired, I was standing 
up, he relates, and was praying, when the building in 
which you confined me was suspended by its four corners, 
and I saw as it were a flash of light before my eyes. And 
in terror I fell on the ground. And some one took hold of 
my hand, and removed me from the spot where I was 
fallen, and a spray of water was shed over me from head 
to feet and a smell of myrrh came unto my nostrils. And 
having wiped my face he kissed me and said to me, 
‘Fear not, Joseph, open thine eyes and see who it is that 
speaks to thee.’ And I looked up and saw Jesus, and was 
afraid, for I thought it was a phantasm, and so began to 
repeat the commandments, and he repeated them along with 
me. And, as ye are well aware, a phantasm if it meet with 
any one and hear the commandments flees precipitately.” 
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I believe that a ghost may still be routed by reciting to 
it the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments. Perhaps 
this passage of the Acts of Pilate is hardly pertinent to 
my theme, but I have thought it well to quote it. For it 
well illustrates the passage in the Gospels according to 
which the disciples saw Jesus walking on the sea and 
thought that it was an apparition. It equally well illus- 
trates, while it contradicts, the various apparitions of the 
risen Christ related in the New Testament. Lastly, it is 
curiously like Mrs. Besant’s account of the nocturnal 
appearance to her of an Indian Mahatma, who “like all 
Mahatmas smelt stongly of sandalwood and Eastern spices.” 

Similar testimony to Justin’s is afforded by Tertullian, 

who died soon after A.D. 220. ‘* We sacrifice,” 

he says}, “for the good health of the Emperor, 
but we do so to our God and his, and in the way God 
enjoined upon us, to wit with pure prayer. For God, the 
founder of the Universe, wants no odour of blood of victims. 
For these are the food of demons (daemoniorum pabula). 
But we not only repudiate demons, but we also overcome 
and repel them, and day by day we expose them and drive 
them out of men, as every one well knows.” 

There is hardly any man who has not a demon in him, 
says elsewhere” the same writer, whose writings in a hundred 
other passages prove how thoroughly imbued the North 
African congregations were with the belief in demons, and 
what an everyday occurrence exorcism was among them. 

Those who would realize how large a space of the mental 
horizon of a Christian of the late second century the belief 
in demons occupied, cannot do better than read the twenty- 
second and twenty-third chapters of Tertullian’s Apology 
and parts of the tract of Minucius Felix. The one reflects 
the opinion of African, the other that of Roman Christians. 
“Tf Christ's divinity,’ declares Tertullian, “is true and 
real, because the knowledge of it reforms a man’s character; 


Tertullian. 


1 Ad Scap. 69 ¢ (ed. 1675). ? Ibid., De Anima, 305 p. 
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it follows that the divinity which lurks under names and 
statues of the dead, and gets itself believed divine by 
certain signs and miracles and oracles, is but a sham 
divinity. For we admit the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances (substantias spiritales). Nor is the namea new one; 
since Socrates had a restraining demon within him from 
childhood, a demon,’ adds Tertullian, “which doubtless 
dissuaded him from what was right (dehortatoriwm plane 
a bono).” Mark here the hostility of the writer to an 
ancient whom even Justin and Apollonius of Rome felt 
constrained to reverence, and whom Justin in particular 
declared to have been inspired by the Word of God. “The 
poets,” continues Tertullian, “knew of demons; and even 
the untaught vulgar often resorted to the use of the curse 
or malediction. Plato knew of angels, and the magi 
asserted the existence both of angels and of demons.” We 
see how in the above Tertullian testifies that the belief 
in evil spirits was common to Christianity with the more 
ancient opinions and religions of the world. “In the Holy 
Scriptures,’ continues Tertullian, ‘“‘ you can read how out of 
certain angels corrupted by their own self-will, the still more 
corrupt race of demons sprang into being.” (Here Tertullian 
refers to the book of Enoch, which he believed to have 
been really written before the Flood', and to be rightly 
accepted by Christians as a prophecy of Christ. “The 
Holy Spirit,’ he says elsewhere ?, “ foretold all these things 
through the most ancient prophet Enoch.”) “Now the 
entire activity of these demons is directed to the overthrow 
of mankind; and that is why they inflict on our body 
illness and physical calamities, and on our soul sudden 
and through their violence extraordinary fits of madness 
(cacessus). Their peculiar subtilty and thinness (swbédlotas 
et tenwitas sua) enables them to assail both body and mind 
of man; their spiritual powers enable them to do much, 
to operate mischief with energies unseen and unfelt, save 


1 De Cultu Fem. i. 3 (151 A). 2 De Idol. xv (95 4). 
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in their baneful results; as when some hidden blight in 
the breeze, hurries forward fruit and grain in flower; then 
nips them in the bud or blasts them in their maturity ; or 
as when they mysteriously contaminate the air we breathe, 
so that it spreads pestilence among us. With the same 
obscure contagion, the breath (adspiratio) of angels and 
demons vitiates the mind, and goads it into madness or 
cruel lusts along with diverse errors; the most prevalent 
of which is that by which they get the minds of men so 
enthralled and deluded to believe in your gods, a belief 
into which they bewitch us in order to obtain the diet 
which alone suits them (pabula propria) of reek and blood, 
of sacrifices slain in honour of their effigies and images, 
and (what is a more acceptable banquet to them) to turn 
mankind aside from reflecting on the true divinity by 
the deceptions of false divination.” “Let me point out,” 
continues Tertullian, “how they produce these results. 
Every spirit has wings. This is true of angels and demons 
alike. Therefore they are everywhere in a trice. The 
whole world is as one spot to them; and they can learn 
and announce to us with equal ease what is going on, no 
matter where.” Hence the wonders of false divination. 
“ Because we do not know their real nature, we take their 
quickness for a mark of divinity. Often the demons fore- 
tell evils, and themselves wish to seem the authors of the 
same; for they often have ill-tidings to announce, but 
never good. They stole the counsels of God from the pro- 
phets of old, and even to-day when we read the prophets 
in church they are eavesdropping. This is how they ape 
true divinity. And they ingeniously frame their oracles 
to suit either event, oracles fraught with woe to the 
Croesuses and Pyrrhuses of old.” 

Then! follows a passage which reveals to us how old 
are such superstitions as spirit-rapping and table-turning : 
“The magicians,” he says, “call up ghosts (phantasmata), 
and dishonour the souls of those long dead; they smother 

1 Ibid. 23. 
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young boys to make them gasp out oracles; they play off 
marvels with the trickery of jugglers; they cause men to 
dream dreams, since they have to help them the power 
of the angels, whom they summon, and of the demons, 
through whose agency both goats and tables (mensae) are 
wont to guess secrets (divinare). ... Since both angels and 
demons can work the same results as your gods, what,” 
he asks, “‘ becomes of the vaunted superiority of your gods ? 
Are they more than demons, these gods of yours ?” 

We should note in the above two points, firstly, that 
Tertullian believed even the angels of God to be at the 
disposition of magicians. They had to come if properly 
invoked (¢nvitatz). Secondly, he believed goats and tables 
to be really inspired. 

The conclusion which Tertullian urges is that there is 
no real godhead behind the beliefs of pagans, but only 
devils; and he points in proof thereof to the dominion and 
power over the ancient gods which Christians had by 
merely naming Christ, and enumerating to the demons the 
tortures which Christ the judge would in the end inflict on 
them. Dreading Christ in God and God in Christ, they ren- 
der obedience to the servants of God and of Christ. “So 
it is,’ he declares, “that they flee from our touch and our 
blowing on then (de contactu deque afflatu), overwhelmed 
by the contemplation and representation of the fire in 
store for them. Yea, they quit men’s bodies at our com- 
mand before your eyes with bad grace and reluctantly, and 
blushing with shame of themselves because of your presence.” 

What a glimpse we have here of the practical Christianity 
of the second century. The exorcist standing or kneeling 
over the prostrate form of a demoniac, touching it, blowing 
on it, as Jesus blew on his disciples, reciting perhaps the 
while from the book of Enoch the judgments in store for 
evil spirits, when their hour shall come. 

“But enough of words,” exclaims Tertullian, “I can 
give you, if you will, an ocular demonstration that your 
gods are mere devils under another name. Let any one be 

VOL. VIII. Ss 
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brought forward before your tribunals, who is admittedly 
driven on by a demon. Let any Christian you like com- 
mand the evil spirit to speak, and it will at once own that 
it is really but a demon, though in other places it falsely pre- 
tends to be agod. In the same way let there be produced one 
of those whom you believe to be under the influence of a god 
(de Dev pati), one of those who, by inhaling the fumes of 
the altars, have conceived the godhead (nwmen), and who 
are bent double with belching as they pant out their pro- 
phecies. Choose your virgin Caelestis who promises rain, 
or Aesculapius himself. If these do not at once confess to 
being demons, because they do not dare to lie to a Christian, 
then cut the throat of that Christian on the spot for his 
insolence. What test,” he asks, “could be more open and 
conclusive!: there would be no room left for suspicion.” 
It would be nice to know whether a pagan judge ever 
accepted Tertullian’s challenge; and if so, what was the 
result of so memorable a séance. 

In the apology of Minucius Felix, entitled Octavius, we 

Minucius have an account of the demons so akin to that of 

Felix. Tertullian, that critics are divided as to whether 
Felix had read Tertullian or Tertullian Felix. Just as the one 
reflects Carthaginian opinion in the second century, so the 
other, Felix, the scene of whose dialogue is laid at Ostia, re- 
flects that of Rome. The origin of all error and depravity is, 
says Felix (ch. 26), to be traced to the activity of demons, 
impure spirits who roam around, exiled from heaven and 
from the strength which heaven gives, by the stains of 
earth and by their lusts. These spirits, immersed in vices, 
are borne downwards by the weight of their sins, and have 
lost the simpleness of their substance (simplicitatem sub- 
stantiae). Ruined natures, they seek to solace themselves 
by ruining others and alienating men from God—as they 
themselves are alienated—by spreading among them false 
religions. These spirits the poets called demons. Socrates 


‘ A hundred years later we find St. Athanasius (de Incarn. 48, § 15) 
renewing the challenge. 
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recognized their existence and had one dwelling within 
him, at whose beck and call he acted or declined to act. 
The magicians (mag?) not only are familiar with demons, 
but by their means work all their miracles. Ostanes, leader 
and spokesman of these mayicians (or magi), who taught 
truly about God and his angels, represented the demons 
as beings earthy, vagrant and inimical to mankind (ter- 
renos, vagos, humanitatis inimicos). Plato, who esteemed 
it a difficult business to find God. tells us about angels and 
demons. In his Symposium he attempts to define the 
nature of demons. Their substance is halfway between 
mortal and immortal, between body and spirit, concreted 
of earthy heaviness and heavenly lightness. Of such a 
substance was Eros or love formed, so that he could glide 
into human breasts and stir the feelings. These impure 
spirits, as the magicians and philosophers have shown, lurk 
under cover of statues and images, and by their afflatus 
win the authority as it were of present godhead. At the 
same time they insinuate themselves into priests, as they 
hang about the fanes. They also at times animate the 
entrails of the slain victims so that the muscles twitch; 
they govern the flight of the birds, rule the lots, and fabri- 
cate oracles, in which they mix up a little truth with a great 
deal of falsehood. For they are themselves deceived and 
deceive others; for they either do not know the pure 
truth; or, if they do, will not confess it to their own 
destruction. Thus they weigh men down from heaven and 
call them away from God to material concerns. They dis- 
turb our life, and break up our sleep; and creeping into 
our bodies—secretly, for they are attenuated spirits—they 
produce diseases, scare our minds, and distort our limbs, 
all this in order to drive us to worship them, and to get 
the reputation of having cured us, when in fact they have 
only relaxed the limbs they had themselves cramped, 
because they are glutted with the reek of altars and blood 
of cattle. Then Felix relates how the demons owned to 
being demons, when the Christians drove them out of 
88 2 
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men’s bodies with torments recited and burnings invoked 
upon them (tormentis verborum et orationis incendiis). 
Saturn himself, and Serapis and Jupiter, and all the other 
demons worshipped, could be thus overcome by pain and 
made to declare their true nature. They never lied about their 
foulness, especially if their worshippers were present. “ For 
when adjured by the only true God they give a shudder of 
misery in the bodies of the possessed ; and either leap forth 
at once or disappear little by little (exdliwnt statem vel 
evanescunt gradatim), according as the faith of the victim 
assists or as the grace of the healer is breathed upon him. 
So it is that the demons flee from Christians at close 
quarters, though when they are at a safe distance from 
their meetings, they assail them through the Pagans, into 
whose inexperienced minds they creep, and without showing 
themselves sow hatred of the Christians whom they dread. 
For this they seize upon men’s minds and blockade their 
hearts; so that they begin to hate the Christians before 
ever they know them, or if they know them are prevented 
from imitating those whom yet they cannot condemn.” 
From such passages as these we can judge how firm a 
hold the older beliefs still had upon the Christians of the 
first three centuries. All the gods of the Greek and Roman 
mythology were supernatural and real, only malignant, 
beings. Still clearer is it that the practice of exorcising 
demons from the sick was as common in the Roman Church 
of 200 A.D. as it was in Judaea during the ministry of 
Jesus. The evil spirits still cried aloud and convulsed 
their victims, when they were cast out, just as they do 
in the New Testament. And just as they cried out to Jesus 
that they knew him for the Son of God, and besought him 
not to torment them, for their day was not yet come; so 
they avow to the contemporaries of Tertullian and Minucius 
Felix their real nature and their dread of the fiery torments 
in store for them. As St. James had put it in his general 
epistle: “The devils also believe and shudder” (Jamesii. 19). 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 
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ELIJAHS PRAYER. 


(JEHUDA IBN GIAT.) 


THE glory of the Lord I will declare 

At eventide, when rose Elijah’s prayer, 

What time, the weak and sinful multitude 

From day to day their evil works pursued, 

And those who feared the Lord were sore distress’d, 
Brought low, and by their enemies oppress’d. 

Then while the people gazed, the priests of sin 
Were gathered unto him, who sought to win 

The erring crowd to hear his holy word, 
Acceptable and pleasing to the Lord. 


“Oh! may my prayer approach thy throne, Most High, 
And be thine ear attentive to my cry, 
When that the hour of Mincha draweth nigh.” 


Thus, unto all the people gathered round, 
His words of gracious wisdom did resound, 
Each unto each with understanding bound. 


“Oh! foolish and unwise, who nothing know, 
How long, unsure and halting, will ye go, 
"Twixt two opinions, ever to and fro? 


“Seek where the truth is found—if in the Lord 


Or in another—be the truth adored.” 
And all the people answered not a word. 


He cried aloud: “ Nay, hearken once again. 
I, only I, of all the many slain 
A prophet of the Lord alone remain. 
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“The while the pricsts of Baal, who daily stand 
Bending before the works of craftsmen’s hand, 
Four hundred count and’ fifty in the land. 


“Choose ye a bullock then with fitting care, 
And offer it upon your altar there. 
I for myself will likewise mine prepare. 


“Then this to all who fain the truth would see, 
And follow after it a sign shall be— 
Who answereth with fire, God is he.” 


And they, when these wise words to silence fell, 
Seemed to repent, whose hearts did erst rebel, 
For all made answer: It is spoken well! 

“Be ye, the many, first,” he said again, 

«Prepare your altar, bring the bullock slain, 
But let the fire unkindled yet remain.” 


They called in folly on an empty name, 
“QO Baal, answer us, thy power proclaim!” 
But neither voice, nor sound for answer came. 
Then mocked Elijah them and mocking said: 
“Call with a loud voice, be ye not afraid, 
Call, for he is a god—be undismayed.” 
Then leaped they on the altar they had built, 
And cut and gashed themselves with knives, and spilt 
Their blood with evil rites of shame and guilt, 
Weary they grew and faint, as time sped by, 
And their souls sank within them hopelessly, 
Until the hour of Mincha had come nigh. 
The man of God, the prophet, then ignored 
For a brief period the holy word}, 
While he repaired the altar of the Lord. 
For every tribe, as was their wont always, 
He took a stone, as in the ancient days, 
Wherewith the altar of the Lord to raise. 


* In allusion to the law forbidding offerings elsewhere than in the 
temple. 
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He laid the offering, duly purified, 
Upon the altar, and on every side 
He dug a trench around it, deep and wide. 


“ Fill it with water till it overflows,” 
He bade them next. Then at the long day’s close, 
Even at the Mincha hour, Elijah’s prayer arose. 


O Lord of all! 

God of my fathers, hear me when I call. 
Let it be known 

For evermore that thou art Lord alone; 
That I, even I, 

Thy servant am, who still unceasingly 
To serve thee run, 

And at thy bidding all these things have done. 
Hear, when I pray, 

And make thy people know thy power this day, 
And turn once more 

Their hearts to thee, as in the days of yore! 


Then fell there fire from heaven at his word, 
And all the people cried with one accord, 
“The Lord is God—He only—God and Lord!” 


AwIcE LUCAS. 


A DIRGE FOR THE NINTH OF AB. 


O ruovu afflicted, drunken not with wine?! 
Cast to the earth thy timbrel; strip thee bare; 
Yea, make thee bald?; let not thy beauty shine; 
Despoil of comeliness thy presence fair ; 
Lift up a wailing on the mountain height’ ; 
Turn thee to all thy borders ; seek thy flight. 


And ery before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste ; 


Pelsag ligt. » Mic. i. 16. Jer, vii. 29. 
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Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword; 

Lift up’ thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 


How hath to Zion come the foeman dread, 

Into the royal city entrance found! 
How do the reckless feet of strangers tread 

With step irreverent on the hallowed ground! 
Lo! when the spoilers stormed the sanctuary 

They gazed on priests, the guards of sacred rite, 
Watchmen who kept their charge, and fearlessly 

Stood by, unflinching ’mid the deadly fight: 
Until their blood was shed, profuse as when 

Of yore the Nile was turned to bloody flow ; 
Within the curtain burst unholy men; 

Yea, even where the High Priest feared to go. 
They stript of gold thy walls’ majestic heights’, 
And the fair windows of thy narrowed lights?. 


And cry before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste; 
Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword; 
Lift up thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 


The voice of Zion’s daughter sore doth moan, 
She waileth from afar in anguish deep, 
Uttereth the cry of Heshbon overthrown ? 
And with the weeping of Mephaath doth weep?: 


1 x Kings vi. 21. 

? The Targum Jonathan ben Uzziel paraphrases this verse in accordance 
with Jewish tradition: ‘And they made for the house windows wide out- 
wardly and narrow inwardly.” The tradition was that while ordinary 
windows were constructed by cavities in the walls cut at an angle widening 
inwardly to admit the rays of light into the building, the windows of the 
Temple were cut in the opposite way to suggest that the Temple was the 
true source of light. 

3 Jer. xlviii. 34. * Jer. xlviii. 21, 
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Woe! I have drunk the cup, have drained it! Woe! 
Lions with savage fangs have me undone, 
Daughter of Babylon, that liest low!! 
Daughter of Edom, O thou guilty one! 
Wherefore, O Zion, art bewailing thee 
O’er this thy doom? for lo! thy sin is known: 
By the abundance of iniquity 
Beholdest thou the exile of thine own; 
For that thy watchman true thou didst forsake, 
To hearken unto words false omens spake. 


And cry before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste ; 
Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword; 
Lift up thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 


Rejoice not, O mine enemy, o’er my pain’, 
O’er the destruction that hath come to me, 
For though I fall I shall arise again?; 
The Lord yet helpeth me; yea, even he 
Who scattered, in his burning wrath, his flock, 
Shall gather me once more within his fold ; 
He shall deliver me from thee; my Rock 
Shall free his servant, to thy bondage sold. 
Then unto thee shall pass the brimming bowl, 
The cup whose bitterness hath filled my soul. 
And ery before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste ; 
Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword ; 
Lift up thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 
Nina Davis. 


Hs ateee * 
1 Ps, exxxvii. 8. Mie. vii. 8. 
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THE TALMUDICAL LAW OF AGENCY. 


THE present paper is an attempt to give an account of 
the Talmudical Law of Representation or Agency, together 
with a comparison, wherever such comparison seems applic- 
able, of the Talmudical Law with the law on the same 
subject in the Roman and English systems. The paper 
must be considered to touch upon salient points rather 
than to give a Digest or a Code of the Talmudical Law 
of this important branch of Jurisprudence. 

What do we mean by an Agent or Procurator, or mow 
(nuntius)? The Roman Law defines a Procurator as 
follows: ‘“Procurator est qui aliena negotia mandatu 
domini administrat,” and the Digest pithily puts the use 
of a Procurator thus: “ Usus autem procuratoris perquam 
necessarius est, ut qui rebus suis ipsi superesse vel nolunt, 
vel non possunt, per alios possint vel agere, vel conveniri.” 
Talmudical Law agrees exactly with other systems, in its 
definition of a mv, and in allowing the appointment of 
a mow it is actuated by the same need as allows such 
appointments in all systems of Law. 

It may be necessary to notice by the way that a distine- 
tion is sometimes made between a “messenger” and an 
“agent.” Sohm, in his Institutes of Roman Law, puts the 
distinction thus: “If I desire to conclude a juristic act on 
my own behalf, and am prevented by purely physical 
reasons, I may frequently avail myself of the services of 
a messenger. The messenger serves precisely the same 
purpose as a letter, the purpose, namely, of overcoming 
the physical obstacles of distance. He makes the journey 
instead of me, but it is I myself who conclude the juristic 
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act. Suppose, however, that in thus employing another, 
I have no intention of concluding the transaction myself, 
because I prefer not to determine all the details myself. It 
may be my purpose to let the negotiations, conducted with 
the person whom I have commissioned, decide the result, 
and be regarded in the same way as though they were 
carried on by myself in my own behalf. In that case the 
person whom I employ is not merely to save me the 
journey but is to conclude the juristic act for me. He is to 
weigh all the surrounding circumstances, and the decision, 
the exertion of the will by virtue of which the juristic act 
is concluded, is his, not mine. Such is the nature of 
representation. A messenger is merely a conduit pipe for 
conveying my will, a representative is a person who wills 
instead of me. Representation, then, is the conclusion of 
a juristic act by one person acting for another.’ Although 
jurists have sometimes made much of this distinction, I do 
not think it is a logical one. Careful consideration will 
show that the distinction depends upon the extent of the 
“mandatum ” or the authority given to the “agent” by his 
“dominus” or “principal.” The authority may be wide 
in its scope, or it may be very narrow. Talmudical Law 
knows nothing of the distinction. A man may say to his 
mbw, Go and enter into a marriage contract for me with 
a certain lady living at a certain place, or he may give 
his agent authority to enter into a marriage contract for 
him with a lady whom he (the agent) may think suitable 
for his principal. In any case the agent is called a mw, 
a “nuntius,” a messenger. 

Let us see what the Talmud itself tells us about the mbw 
generally. Perhaps it is well to point out that there is no 
treatise on agency in the Talmud. The matter is only treated 
by the way while treating of another subject. The classical 
passage is to be found at the beginning of the second 
chapter of Kiddushin, and runs as follows: 13 wtpp wsa 
nmbwa) na nespno nven ambway. A man may enter into 
a marriage contract either by himself directly or through 
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an agent; a woman may enter into a marriage contract 
either directly or through an agent. I think that in order 
to avoid misapprehension it is necessary to add that it 
is not recommended to enter into the marriage contract 
by means of a my. First, it is said, that men ought 
themselves to perform the nyyp or divine precepts, and 
marriage is such a precept; and, secondly, it is an 1D'X, 
a prohibition to marry a woman without having seen her. 
But the objections are ethical rather than legal. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to go through 
the long logical argument by which the Talmud proves 
from the Scriptures the doctrine of agency. Talmudical 
Law was mainly concerned with the development of the 
Law of the Torah, and like other old systems hardly knew 
the meaning of direct legislation. Agency had become a 
necessity in the developed life of the community. It was 
important, therefore, to find the doctrine of agency in 
the Pentateuch. The argument may be stated shortly as 
follows :—Reference is made to the Biblical Law of Divorce 
(“and he shall send her away,” Deut. xxiv. 1-4), and the 
word nndwy is pressed. One might have expected instead 
of this verb "W721, “and he shall drive her away,’ the more 
common verb for “to divorce.” Since, however, andyn is 
used, we have a proof that the man who gives the »1 or 
bill of divorcement may appoint an agent to give it, and 
since it is possible to read the same word anbyy without 
a Mappiq in the n, the admissibility of the woman appoint- 
ing an agent to receive the ») is proved according to the 
exegesis of the Talmud. But the Talmud rightly objects 
that thus agency is proved only in the matter of Divorce, 
how can we extend agency beyond Divorce? After all 
Divorce is an exceptional matter, seeing that the third party 
to whom the my of the husband is sent is 7073 bya, that is 
to say, has no option to refuse, and thus Divorce is removed 
from ordinary juristic acts. The Talmud goes back to 
verse 2 of our chapter in Deuteronomy. In that verse 
the two verbs nn Axyy will be found in juxtaposition, 
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and the argument runs as follows :-—Since Divorce (ANS, 
“and she shall go out”) can take place by means of an agent, 
80 marriage (1nX wd ann, “and she shall be for another 
husband ”) can take place by means of an agent. But even 
now the doctrine of agency can only be applied to the 
two special cases of Divorce and Marriage. How can we 
make its application general? Will the fact that the 
monn, or heave-offering which the Levite gave to the Priest, 
could be separated by means of an agent (in accordance 
with the Talmudical exegesis of pressing the word py in 
the phrase onx o3 (Num. xviii. 28) ), help us in establishing 
the general rule. No, answers the Talmud, the separation 
of nnnn is different from other legal acts, since it can be 
separated nawnoa without any actwal act of separation. 
Rabbi Joshua ben Korchah draws the general doctrine of 
agency and the permissibility to do an act which we find 
it either impossible or inconvenient to do ourselves from 
the verse in Exodus, which treats of the Paschal Lamb, 
Senw moy Sap 55 am~ won, “And all the congregation of 
Israel shall slay it ;” and he pertinently asks the question, 
ponw ida Sapa 53 5), Do the whole congregation kill the 
Paschal Lamb? But then the objection might be urged 
that the Paschal Lamb belonged to the category of nwyp, 
or sacrifices in which the principle of agency is perforce 
admitted, mbw 1» Sy omwyn an jaw. The outcome of the 
Talmud on the matter, and this too is the terse summing 
up of the celebrated Asheri, is that the doctrine of agency 
is extracted from the Paschal Lamb and Divorce combined. 
If the objection already referred to is urged against the 
former, then the fact of Divorce answers that objection. 
If the objection is urged against Divorce that agency is 
applicable there because the wife has no option but to 
receive the »3, then the Paschal Lamb disposes of that 
objection. To use Talmudical language, agency is extracted 
ywovan. The lawyer cannot help admiring the “ elegance” 
with which the T'almudical lawyers arrive at their goal. 
The relationship in Talmudical Law between the prin- 
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cipal and the agent is expressed in the maxim, by imby 
yma oN, “A man’s agent is as himself,’ and the Talmud 
is prepared to carry this maxim to its full logical con- 
sequences. The agent may do all that his principal can 
do. Those who may be principals may be agents, and 
vice versa. Who, now, can be agents? According to Roman 
and English Law, few are excluded from being agents. 
According to Talmudical Law, the following rules are to 
be noted: A 33, an alien, can neither appoint an Israelite 
as an agent, nor can he be appointed by an Israelite as 
an agent, i.e. an alien can be neither principal nor agent 
to an Israelite. This might have been inferred from the 
fact that the doctrine of agency is derived from Marriage 
and Divorce, neither of which, according even to the Penta- 
teuch, would apply as practical law between Israelites and 
aliens, or it might have been derived from the Bible verse 
referring to the Paschal Lamb, which of course cannot be 
applied to an alien, but the Talmud finds a special reason 
to emphasize the exclusion of the 33 in the words OF 4), 
“even ye,’ in the passage already referred to relating to 
the Terumah or heave-offering, words which, according to 
Talmudical exegesis, imply the necessity of equality, before 
the law, of principal and agent with respect to the cove- 
nant of Israel, and therefore the exclusion of the alien. 
A jop, a child, and one of unsound mind cannot be prin- 
cipals and cannot be agents, because they are not nyt ‘23, 
i.e. have no legal knowledge. A woman, or a Hebrew 
slave, male or female, because, in their own sphere, the law 
is binding upon them, come within the law of agency. 
Again, those who cannot legally act for themselves cannot 
legally be principals. This would lead to practical diffi- 
culties, but the difficulty is overcome in Talmudical Law, 
as in other systems of Law, by what is called “tutelary 
representation.’ A guardian a tutor or Epitropos. which 
last term the Talmud borrowed from the Greek translation 
of the Roman term, was fully qualified to act on behalf of 
his ward, so long as he did not act to his ward’s disadvan- 
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tage. Of course, what is disadvantage in this sense would 
give room for discussion. According to Maimonides (Hilchot 
Nachalot, XI) the Epitropos could neither bring nor defend 
an action on behalf of his ward. Abraham ben David of 
Posquiéres (7’’aN), in his gloss on Maimonides, asserts that 
while the guardian may be the agent of his ward to prose- 
cute a claim, he cannot be his agent to defend it. 

The following case may be interesting as showing the 
extent to which the dictum that a typ, a child or infant, 
who of course ceases to be an infant at a much earlier 
age than in Roman or English Law, cannot be an agent. 
A father sends his son with a bottle and a coin of the 
value of a florin to buy a shilling’s worth of oil, and bring 
back the change. The shopkeeper measures the oil, gives 
it in the bottle to the boy and also gives him the change. 
The boy loses the change and breaks the bottle. Who 
is responsible for the loss? The answer is that the shop- 
keeper is responsible for the loss of the oil and the change, 
because he ought to have known that all for which the 
boy’s father could have sent him was to order the oil, 
that he could not have been his father’s agent to complete 
the purchase and bring the oil. The father of the boy 
has to bear the loss of the bottle because he wiltully 
ran the risk of the breaking of the bottle, when he gave 
it to the boy. In Rabbinical language, the bottle was 
nyt) nvax at the very moment when the father gave it 
to the boy. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting discussions in the 
Talmud, as to the nature of agency generally, is to be found 
in a short passage where the position of the jn> or priest 
is discussed. Is the priest the representative of the person 
who brings the sacrifice, or the representative of God who 
receives it? x:omat omby or js omby? Rab Huna settles 
the question in favour of the latter view, and does not 
incommode the question with any mystical theory, but 
simply remaining faithful to the first principles of agency, 
asks the question, “Can an agent do that for us which we 
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are unable legally to do ourselves”: }2°¥D xD PNT TID NON 1D 
“ay yD INYN pay? So the Halachic decision seems to 
be. Perhaps it might have been solved thus. According 
to Scripture, it was God who appointed the priests to bring 
the sacrifice, therefore they must be the agents of him 
who appointed them. The question might be asked what 
practical difference can result from the solution of the 
question as to the priest’s principal. The practical differ- 
ence the Talmud exemplifies thus: Reuben makes a vow 
that he will partake of no benefit which comes to him 
from Simeon or ;73. Can Reuben avail himself of Simeon’s 
services to let him bring his sacrifice? The answer is in 
the affirmative, because the jn stands in no legal relation 
to the ;21pn dyn, the bringer of the sacrifices. The ques- 
tion, however, is not simple, and the discussion on the 
same subject, in treatise Nedarim, should be taken into 
account where an attempt is made to distinguish between 
sacrifices which do and sacrifices which do not require the 
knowledge of the person on whose behalf they are brought, 
such as those which are brought after one has suffered 
a Levitical impurity, the sacrifices called in technical 
language mp3 “DIND. 

That the Talmud had a sound idea of the nature of 
agency does not need further proof. We must now con- 
sider an interesting question. Did the Talmudical Law 
of agency advance beyond the Roman Law? The Roman - 
Law, it should be stated, was far behind modern systems 
of law in its conception of agency. For what is the 
nature of true agency? I may quote from an excursus 
by Moyle in his excellent edition of the Institutes of 
Justinian. The test of true agency is this: To what 
extent is it possible for B to make a contract with C for A, 
so that assuming, of course, that B discloses the fact of his 
agency, and his principal’s name, and does not exceed 
his instructions, A alone acquires rights against and can 
sue C, C acquires rights against and can sue A only, 
and B neither acquires rights nor incurs liabilities, under 
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the contract. Leaving out of the discussion the theory of 
Savigny, which is based upon a reading in a passage in 
Justinian’s Digest, ascribed to the celebrated jurist Modes- 
tinus, the crucial reading in which is now held to be false, the 
Roman law of agency with respect to contract is very clumsy. 
Moyle puts the matter thus: “If A being at Rome wishes 
to buy a house belonging to C at Naples, he would give B 
at Naples a mandate to buy it for him. B does so, and 
then assigns his rights against C to A. C’s rights against B, 
e.g. his claim for the purchase-money, can be made avail- 
able against A only by a novation (that is to say, a distinct 
stipulation from A that he will pay C for B); if this is 
not done, C, if necessary, must recover from B by actio 
venditi, and B from A by actio mandati contraria, an 
action to recover the money which B has laid out for him. 
Here none of the conditions above specified are realized, 
and it should be specially pointed out that B is in fact 
the principal and the true vendor throughout, and the only 
person who is entitled and bound in that capacity.” It 
was different, it is true, when ves corporeales were actually 
delivered. Then the agent could take possession for his 
principal, though according to the older Roman Law even 
this was not possible, for the maxim held good “per 
extraneam personam acquiri non potest.” Now that the 
Talmudical Law went as far as the latest Roman Law, 
there can possibly be no doubt. The following passage from 
the well-known Code called the Zur, compiled by Jacob 
Asheri of Toledo, proves this to the hilt: “If Reuben says 
to Simeon, "1 ° par, Buy something for me, and Simeon 
buys xonop unconditionally, then in that case Reuben 
acquires possession (}21N7 1p) from the very moment of 
delivery ” (Choshen Hammishpat, 183). 

Does Talmudical Law go farther than this, and admit 
agency in contract as distinguished from delivery of posses- 
sion? I think I may safely say that it does, or at any 
rate, that it can. The Talmud never once loses hold of its 
great principle in agency 1ny23 DTN tw imbw. The agent of 
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a man can do all that his principal can do. It is true, 
that according to the Talmudical Law of Sale, which was 
amended in the interest of the purchaser, there would be 
no complete sale of mobilia without some form of delivery 
maw» onan, that is to say, a mere contract of sale did 
not complete the sale; but the Talmud acknowledges that 
originally, according to the Torah itself, the giving of the 
purchase-money by the buyer completed the purchase ; and 
we find in the Talmud, in the name of Rava, a decision accord- 
ing to which the actual delivery became a mere formality, 
e.g. it was sufficient for the purchaser to put a mark upon 
the things he bought, and the celebrated Rabbi Solomon 
ben Aderet of Barcelona is quoted in a gloss of Joseph 
Karo’s Commentary on the code of Maimonides, to the 
effect that in all commercial matters the custom of the 
merchants in the province where the transaction takes 
place must be held to be binding. Certainly, in this 
manner, a contract of sale of mobilia which may take place 
according to English Law (I am leaving out of account, of 
course, the Statute of Frauds) without actual payment 
of money and without actual delivery, could take place 
in England according to Talmudical Law under the same 
conditions, and if we remain firm to our principle that an 
agent of man is as himself, it follows that if the principal may 
enter into such a contract, so may his agent for him. With 
regard to ammobilia, a sale was complete in Talmudical - 
Law when the nw, or deed of sale, had been written and 
delivered and the money paid—in some cases even the 
last was not necessary. Here, clearly npin or actual delivery 
of the thing itself, though a possible form of completion, 
was not a necessary form, and clearly too a man could 
buy land through an agent, without the employment of 
the roundabout method needed by Roman Law. With 
regard to agency, then, the civil legislation of the Talmud 
would require no reform to bring it on a level with our 
modern systems. 


We are, therefore, clear now as to the true nature of 
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agency in our Talmudical Law—are there cases in which 
a man cannot appoint an agent? I think the answer 
is afforded by our general principles. That which we 
cannot legally or morally do ourselves, we cannot appoint 
an agent to do. The Talmud expresses this in the maxim, 
may 7275 my px, “There is no agent to doa wrong.” This 
also agrees with the general principle of the Roman Law. 
Ulpian lays down “ Rei turpis nullum est mandatum.” The 
Talmud shows here again its grip of logical consequences, 
and lays down further that a man cannot appoint an agent 
to do that which he could not do himself at the time of the 
appointment of the agent, although he might have been 
able to do it afterwards. To illustrate: A appoints B as 
agent to marry for him C, whom he believes to be divorced. 
C is not divorced at the time of the appointment of B, 
but is divorced at the time when B reaches her. B cannot 
marry C for A. The fact that C was a married woman 
at the time of B’s appointment invalidates his agency. 
The general maxim on this point is: xbx mby wrx wn xd 
mew ww xb snem md pay yo xdt xnbos xnwa pays xnbos 
(Nazir, 12 b). Wherein does the Talmud find its general 
rule, “ There is no agent to do a wrong”? It gives a moral 
foundation for the rule in the maxim: nbnn may an 34 
pyow w mas, “If there be a contradiction between the 
words of a teacher and the words of his disciple, to whom 
should you give heed?” or, in other words, where there 
is a contradiction between a divine command, and a human 
command, heed must be given to the divine command. 
Therefore if a principal gives his agent commission to do 
a wrong, the divine command annuls the commission of 
his principal, and since there is no commission, there is no 
agent. But the Talmud also builds up this rule by press- 
ing the demonstrative pronoun ayn that in the verse in 
Leviticus xvii. 4: xian wxd awry ot, “It shall be reckoned 
sin to that man only.” The 5xon) j377p, a commentary on 
Asheri’s summing up of the Talmud, urges that if the agent 
were not aware of the wrongfulness of his agency, his 
Tt 
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appointment as agent could not be declared void on the 
ground of the moral maxim. The writer therefore prefers 
to build up the rule on the verse in Leviticus to building 
it on the more general maxim. 

There is one exception to the general rule that there is 
no agent to do a wrong, and that is in the case of andy 
or the inadvertent conversion of temple property to profane 
use, but this exception is not founded upon a legal prin- 
ciple, but upon the so-called my am, a similarity of phrase 
in two verses, an exegesis, according to Talmudical theory, 
taught by tradition and not by logic (see the use of xon 
in Lev. v. 15 and Num. xviii. 32). 

The dictum that there is no agency in wrong doing, 
is not, however, universally admitted in the Talmud. 
Shammai, the contemporary of Hillel, did not accept it, 
and he grounds his dissent which is referred back to the 
prophet Haggai upon the fact that Nathan when accusing 
David of his sin against Uriah, said to him, 39n3 nin ins 
poy 23, “Thou didst slay him with the sword of the chil- 
dren of Ammon” (2 Sam. xii. g), although it was not David 
who had slain Uriah, but the Ammonites. But even 
Shammai would admit, says the Talmud, that if I said 
to a person, Go and eat forbidden food, that I could not 
be regarded as the principal and deserving of punishment, 
and the person who ate the food as the agent and free. 
Shammai would make this exception on the ground that - 
there is no instance in the Law of a person being punished 
for a wrongful act, from which he had no enjoyment, 737) mr 
oN ND ann an. It is very doubtful whether such a 
case is a case of agency at all. Gaius speaks as follows 
of a parallel case in Roman Law: “Cuius generis man- 
datum magis consilium est quam mandatum et ob id non 
est obligatorium, quia nemo ex consilio obligatus, etiam si 
non expediat ei cui dabatur quia liberum est cuique apud 
se explorare, an expediat sibi consilium” (XVIL. i. 2, 6). 

Excluding the dissent of Shammai then, the maxim 
may aad mby ~x holds good in all cases except that 
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of n>yn already referred to, and the Talmud makes no 
distinction whatever between crimes and delicts or torts 
or civil wrongs which arise from the negligence or careless- 
ness of an agent or servant in the performance of a duty. 
The idea of a crime as distinct from a tort is not clearly 
marked in the Talmudical system. In this it agrees with 
other ancient systems of law. The case where a man 
is held liable for injury done when he leaves an ox, or 
a pit, or a fire, or some other source of injury, in charge 
of a child or one of unsound mind, is no: exception to the 
rule. These cannot be agents, and therefore the respon- 
sibility does not proceed from agency. 

Let us see how the matter stands in other systems of 
law with respect to vicarious responsibility. The Roman 
Law does recognize it, at any rate in its later stages, with 
respect to what are called “quasi delicts,” e. g.. if anything 
is thrown out of a window in a house which I own or 
which I hire, to the injury of a passer-by, or if anything is 
stolen by the servants of the innkeeper, I and the innkeeper 
are liable. It is, however, acknowledged in the Digest that 
the Edict of the Praetor which admitted an action in this 
case, was founded upon expediency, nor was there any 
injustice in the rule, for it lay within the innkeeper'’s dis- 
cretion whether he would accept the goods or not ; besides 
it is his own fault if he employs careless servants (quod 
opera malorum hominum uteretur). 

In English Law, the maxim “ Respondeat superior ” holds 
good in the case of torts, though not in the case of crimes. 
It is upon this doctrine that a Railway Company is respon- 
sible, civilly, for a so-called accident caused by the negli- 
gence of its servants, but it is very doubtful whether cases 
like these in English Law come at all under the category 
of principal and agent. It is clearly laid down that the 
contract of agency or service cannot impose any obligation 
on the agent or servant to commit or assist in the commit- 
ting of fraud, or any other wrong. As between the agent 
or the servant and the principal or employer either is liable 
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for the whole damage, and when the plaintiff has made 
his choice which of the two to sue, he is concluded by it. 
Moreover, there is, generally speaking, no contribution 
between the so-called agent and his principal. If the 
agent has been sued alone, and compelled to pay the whole 
damage, he has no right to indemnity or contribution from 
his principal. The severity with which the Talmud applies 
its rule, “ There can be no agency to do a wrong,’ is strictly 
logical, and Sir William Anson, in his well-known work on 
Contracts, regards the English rule, “‘ Respondeat superior,” 
as illogical. He says, “It would be interesting to inquire 
how far the doctrine of representation in such cases is of 
modern origin. It may be that the extreme form which 
Employer’s Liability has assumed in English Law is an 
application to modern society of rules which are properly 
applicable when the master is served by slaves, and is 
liable for injuries done by them as being part of his 
property.” 

We have now, I think, touched upon some of the chief 
principles of the Law of Agency. We shall discuss now 
the relationship, not of the agent and principal to third 
parties, but of their relationship to each other. First, how 
is a mow or agent appointed? Generally, according to 
Talmudical Law, no formalities at all are required. If, 
however, I wish to appoint an agent in a law-suit, or 
in any matter where there is not an acquiescent but an 
opposing third party, there must be an instrument in 
writing called a ANwan 3n3 or deed giving permission. 
The reason for this is rightly stated to be, that without it 
my opponent might turn to my agent and say, “I have 
nothing to do with you; you are no party in the cause:” 
oo Syn any yx. In the Roman Law, in its later stages, 
no special form was necessary in the appointment of pro- 
curators or agents to carry on law-suits. 

Whether an agent can be appointed by me by conduct 
or sufferance without express words on my part, whether for 
instance I should, according to Talmudical Law, be bound 
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to the shopkeeper for what I have allowed my wife or my 
servant to buy habitually on credit, has not been decided 
so far as I know. It is worth while, however, pointing 
out that partnership is in English Law an illustration of 
agency by implication. It is well known that in Roman 
Law the contract of “societas” or partnership is but in an 
embryo state, and does not discuss aught beyond the 
distribution of the partnership goods. In the great code 
of Maimonides, agency and partnership are placed under 
one rubric. It is, therefore, probable that the Talmud 
would recognize “implied agency.” Whether agency may 
be formed by subsequent ratification is also doubtful, 
although it is hard to see how the Talmud could have 
formulated its principle »=2 xdbw ood par, that a contract 
may be entered into for a man without that man’s 
authority, if there be a well-founded presumption that 
that man would consider such contract to be to his advan- 
tage, if agency by subsequent ratification were wholly 
unrecognized. 

What are the duties of the agent? The Talmud dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of agent: (1) the agent who performs 
his duties gratuitously; (2) the agent who renders his 
services for a reward—the so-called 1D90. The Roman 
Law considers the first to be the only true agent or manda- 
tarius; the latter is moved from the contract of mandatum 
to that of Locatio conductio—Letting and Hiring. In this 
case I have not an agent, according to Roman Law, I have 
hired some one to perform a particular service for me. 

The first duty of an agent is to perform what he has 
promised to perform, that is to say, to do his mmy, to 
carry out his instructions. If he does not do this, the 
Talmud distinguishes between the mow and the 1070. In 
the first case, if, for instance, he buys barley when he is 
told to buy wheat, the whole business is Sy. or void. 
If he is paid, then he is responsible, and is obliged to pay 
damages. I ought to add, that in both cases and always 
it is assumed that the mw has disclosed the fact that he 
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isan agent. If he has not disclosed this fact, then, in both 
cases, the agent has purchased for himself. This is rational, 
because secret representation is no true representation. 
There is one case, however, in which even the agent who 
performs his work gratuitously must make good to his 
principal the deficient accomplishment of his agency. If 
a principal appoints an agent to buy land for him, and 
the agent buys for him without what is called nmnx, 
cautio de evictione, “security against eviction,” then in 
such a case the agent is regarded as having purchased 
for his principal without such cautio, and he must sell 
to his principal with his own personal security. 

Again, according to English and Roman Law, the agent 
must deliver up to his principal all benefits resulting from 
the execution of the agency. Both systems consider the 
whole contract of agency to be founded upon confidence. 
Speaking of the contract of mandatum, Paul says, 
“Originem ex officio atque amicitia trahit.” English Law 
sternly prohibits anything which might tend to make the 
agent’s interest clash with his duty. Talmudic Law does 
not go so far as this. If, for instance, the third party gave 
the agent a present in connexion with his agency, English 
Law would say that the present belonged to the principal : 
Talmudical Law lays down that the present is to be divided 
between the principal and the agent; not that it ought 
not, in strict law, to belong to the agent, but because the 
present was after all indirectly derived from the employ- 
ment of the principal’s money, the principal should have 
a share in it. 

Owing to the same intention, the prevention of the 
agent's duty clashing with his interest, both English 
and Roman Law hold that if an agent is appointed to buy 
he must not himself sell, and if an agent is appointed to 
sell he must not himself buy. Talmudical Law has the same 
maxim, but deduces it by a most elegant piece of legal 
logic from the general principle inna OTN bw imdb, “A man’s 
agent is as himself.” Sale, says the Tur, always comprises 
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the transfer of a thing from the mw or ownership of one 
person to that of another. If, therefore, I appoint an 
agent to buy for me, he stands exactly in the same 
position as I do; he is, so far as his agency is concerned, 
my alter ego. If, therefore, my agent sells to me, instead of 
buying from another for me, it is as if I sold a thing 
to myself—which is, of course, an absurdity. 

Again, the agent must not appoint a sub-agent. “ Dele- 
gatus non potest delegare:” mow nu moby px. In all 
systems of law, the reason seems clear. I may have 
confidence that A may perform a certain business for me 
in accordance with my wishes: I may have no confidence 
that B appointed by A will perform the business equally 
to my satisfaction. The rule in Talmudical Law is founded 
upon the theory that “Agency” is a matter of confidence, 
but the point of view is rather different from what it is 
in other systems. In case of any dispute between principal 
and agent, the agent would be put upon his oath to swear 
that he was not guilty; and in Talmudical Law, as in 
Roman Law, the “jusjurandum in jure,” the oath, was not 
merely administered to the witness as a warning that he 
should speak the truth,—it was of a ‘‘decisory” nature ; 
it was, in fact, a sort of ordeal. In an analogous case 
mentioned in the treatise Baba Kama (11 }), it is laid 
down that a iw or depositee, with whom I deposit an 
article, may not appoint another person to guard the thing. 
Not even a pin -n1w, a person who charges nothing to take 
care of the goods, may appoint a paid depositee or 13¥ Dw, 
because I might well turn round in case of damage, and say, 
“T am willing to believe you when you swear an oath; 
I am not willing to believe the man whom you may 
appoint.” 

There is one case in Talmudical Law in which an agent 
may appoint a sub-agent, that is in the case of taking 
a pi or bill of divorcement from the husband to the wife. 
The Talmud, following its exegetical method, founds this 
upon the fact that the verb nbw occurs three times in the 
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passage in Deuteronomy which treats of divorce. But the 
rule is rational. The mbw or agent, who takes a ni to 
a wife to be divorced, has really no third party to deal 
with, as, according to the letter of the Bible Law, the wife 
is obliged to receive the oi, even against her will 7n73 bya. 

The amount of liability which falls upon an agent, if, 
e.g. the goods which he buys for his principal should 
be damaged while in his possession, varies, according to 
the Talmud, as he is unpaid or paid (1p1p). In the former 
case, it is the liability of a non 7w, of one who takes 
care of my goods free of charge. He is responsible for 
nywa, which is equivalent to the Latin “dolus aut culpa 
lata,” actual wilful injury and gross negligence. If the 
agent is paid, his hability is that of the 12w "pw, one 
whom I pay to take care of my goods. He is responsible 
for loss, or breakage, or theft; for all cases, in fact, where 
there is no wis maior. Both Roman and English Law 
demand the greatest amount of care, “exacta diligentia,” 
in all cases. The agent must use the care of a “bonus 
paterfamilias ;” he must exercise the same amount of care, 
not as he may do in his own affairs, but as a prudent 
man of the world would do in his own affairs. There is, 
however, no complete unanimity on this point among the 
Roman lawyers. I might refer to a dictum of Modestinus 
in the Collatio (x. 2, 3). 

How could mm>w come to an end, otherwise than by 
the performing of the agency? Of course, the principal 
could revoke. The agent can also renounce. In Roman 
Law, only, unless he were compelled by illness, &c., if he 
could do so in such time, that full power was left to the 
mandator or principal of doing the same business con- 
veniently, either by himself or by another person. The 
dus must be integrum. According to Talmudical Law 
the gratuitous agent could always renounce. 

Agency would also come to an end with the death of the 
agent or principal. In Roman Law a distinction is rightly 
made when the mandatarius did not know of the death 
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of the mandator. ‘“ Mandatum solvitur morte. Si tamen 
per ignorantiam impletum est, competere actionem utilitatis 
causa dicitur” (Paulus, Digest. xvii. 1. 26 pr.). 

There is one special rule of evidence with regard to the 
Talmudical Law of Agency which is very interesting. 
There is a presumption of law that every agent performs 
his agency: immd>w nvny mbww npin. What would happen 
if I appoint an agent to marry a lady for me whom he 
considers suitable, and he dies without my knowing with 
whom he entered into the marriage contract on my behalf? 
The Talmud and the Commentaries point out some in- 
teresting complications. 

I have attempted here to give some notes on the 
Talmudical Law of Agency. It is proved, I think, that 
the Talmud had a firm grip of legal principles, that it was 
masterly in its application of them, and that it would 
be perfectly capable of being developed on its civil side 
to meet the legal wants of men and women living under 
the complicated conditions of modern society. 


L. M. Simmons. 
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JEHUDA BONSENYOR AND HIS 
COLLECTION OF APHORISMS. 


My friend, A. Helfferich, who died recently, found, about 
forty years ago, in a Catalonian MS. in the National 
Library at Madrid, the Dichos y Sentencias, collected, by 
order of the king, by Jafudu judio de Barcelona from the 
writings of Arabian philosophers. He published some of 
these aphorisms in his work, entitled: Raymund Lull 
und die Anfinge der Catalonischen Interatur'. Several 
guesses were made as to the identity of this Jafuda. 
Some thought, with Helfferich, of the imitator of the 
Arabian manner, the poet Jehuda ben Solomon A1-Charisi, 
who flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
and who had translated Sentences of Philosophers from the 
Arabic into the Hebrew’. Yet two years ago some 
considered the physician Jehuda b. Isaac b. Sabbatai of 
Barcelona to have been the same Jafuda, who compiled 
these aphorisms*. José Amador de los Rios, in his His- 
torva critica de la Litteratura espaiola, a much more 
thorough and better book than his Historia de los Judios 
de Espana y Portugal, was, as far as we know, the first 
to call Jafuda by his full name Jehuda ben Astruch. But 
who was Jehuda ben Astruch or Astruc? The greatest 
authority on Jewish literature in the present day confesses 
candidly “not to have met with, not to have come across, 
a Jehuda ben Astruc of Barcelona in Jewish documents *.” 

1 Berlin, 1858. 

° Neuzeit, 1893, p. 140. 

* M. Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliographie, XII, p. 60. 


* See Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 329. 
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Nor was anything known of him in Spanish literature until 
quite recently. We owe it to the pains taken by D. Gabriel 
Llabrés y Quintana, the vice-president of the “ Luliana” in 
Palma, on the island of Malorea, who first edited the 
whole of Jehuda’s aphorisms and sentences in the Cata- 
lonian language’, that Jehuda ben Astruc is no longer 
an unknown person. 

He was the son of Astrug Bonsenyor of Barcelona, who 
is called Struch or Nastruch juen in the Chronic. del Rey En 
Jaeme, and to whom I directed attention in 18612. Like 
D. Solomon of Saragossa, and his brother Bahie, he was 
secretary of the King D. Jaime I of Aragon, to whom he 
was of considerable service as interpreter during his 
campaigns. We believe him to have already been in the 
service of the king in 1239. For, when after the conquest of 
Valencia, the Archbishop of Toledo, on the strength of an 
ancient right, claimed ecclesiastical authority over that town, 
in evidence of his right, he cited, among other Arabic books, 
also the work of Abubekr Mahomat Rasis, who had written 
the History of Moorish Spain by order of Miramamolin 
Dalharab. A Moor and a Jew were commissioned to study 
the Arabic works’. This Jew was probably no other than 
Astrug Bonsenyor of Barcelona. The king held Astrug in 
special favour*. The embassy sent by D. Jaime, at the 
siege of Murcia, to the besieged, consisted of several 
knights and Nastruch juen. 

Astrug Bonsenyor died before 1280. His son Jehuda 
occupied the same office of interpreter with the kings 
Alfonso II and Jaime II as his father had filled with 
Jaime I, and, like the latter, was in favour with his royal 


1 Palma de Mallorea, J. Colomar y Salas, 1889. 

2 Geschichte der Juden in Spanien, I, 161. 

3 Florez, Espaiia Sagrada (Madrid, 1756), IV, 122 sq... “fecimus legi 
per unum Judaeum et alium Saracenum, et ipsi legentes in dictis libris, 
scil. in libro Rasis...” 

4 See also the documents in Jacobs, Sources of Spanish-Jewish History, 
nos. 159 and 369, where, instead of ben Bonseignor, Astrugo den Bon- 


senyor is to be read. 
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masters. In the same year in which Jehuda accompanied 
King Alfonso in his campaign to Minorca (1287) he 
received the exceptional ‘permission, previously granted 
to his father, to construct doors and windows at 
a greater height than that of the wall, in his house 
situated in the Calle or Ghetto, adjoining the city wall, 
near the Placo del Rey and the convent of S. Domingo’. 

Jaime II granted him exclusively the right of writing 
documents in the Arab language for merchants who came 
to Barcelona and only knew Arabic, and ordained that all 
Arabic documents composed, written, or legalized by 
Jehuda, in Barcelona and its dependent territories, should 
have full legal force ”. 

In the year 1305 he received from the king a safe- 
conduct, first for a term of four months, and afterwards for 
another year. Of the aim and object of that journey 
nothing further is known. Did he undertake it in the 
interest of Jewish science, which was proscribed at that 
time? He undertook it at the request of some friends, 
who had also obtained the safe-conduct for him, just at 
the time when the struggle was at its fiercest®. It is 
possible that there was some connexion between his 
journey and the exemption from all taxes and communal 
burdens to which the Aljama, or Jewish congregation, of 
Barcelona was subjected, which was granted him as 
a token of royal grace and favour through the special 
intercession of the king’s private physician Johann Amel. 
Neither himself nor his children should be molested on 
account of duties to be paid or in arrear, none of his 


* Document of March 6, 1287, and April 4, 1334, Arch. de la Corona de 
Aragon, Reg. 486, fol. 64, in Llabrés, 1. ¢., 130 sqq. 

? Doc. of December, 1294, Arch. de la Corona de Aragon, Reg. 194, fol. 
108 sq., in Llabrés, l.¢., 123 sqq. 

* Docs. of August 14 and December 11, 1305, Arch. de la Corona de 
Aragon, Reg. 203, ff. 44 and 83, in Llabrés, l.¢., 125 sq. In both documents 
it is said: ‘‘Noueritis nos ad maximam instanciam quorundam amicorum 
Jahudani fili Astrugi den Bonsenyor Judei Barchinone....” 
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property should be detained or pledged, nor should he be 
prevented from either entering or leaving the Juderia}. 

About this time Jehuda was also commissioned by 
D. Jaime II to compile, for the young Infants Jaime and 
Alfonso, the collection of aphorisms in the Catalonian 
language. This language alone was understood by the 
Infants, who were then ten and twelve years old. 

After Jehuda had died in the year 1331, Bonsenyor, his 
son, who was, like his father, a physician, and private 
physician to the king, received the same privileges his 
father had enjoyed, in recognition of the many great 
services Jehuda had rendered as physician both to Jaime II 
and to the present king. Like his father he was exempt 
from all taxes and burdens, and he also was allowed to 
have windows and doors above the wall in the house 
which he had inherited from the former’. This is all we 
learn about Bonsenyor. Isaac Bonsenyor, who lived in 
Barcelona, and whom we suppose to have been his son, 
became in the year 1391 Maranne, and assumed the name 
of Ferrario Gracia de Gualbis °. 

As already mentioned, Jehuda Bonsenyor received from 
the “mighty lord Jaime II the honourable charge” to 
collect from Arabic books sentences of “Sages and 
Philosophers”; to arrange and translate them “en Ro- 
mans” into Spanish, or rather into Catalonian*. This 


1 Doc. of November 4, 1310, Arch. de la Corona de Aragon, Reg. 207, 
fol. 166 sq., in Llabrés, 1.¢., 127, commencing : ‘‘Ad supplicationem fidelis fisict 
(phisici) nostri magistri Johannis Amely: Concedimus de gratia especiali 
Jahudano filio Astrugi den Bonsenyor Judei Barchinone....” 

2 Doc. of July 5, 1331, Arch. de la Corona de Aragon, Reg. 483, fol. 229 sq. : 
‘‘Cum magister Bonsenyor phisicus natus Jahude Bonsenyor judei et 
phisici Barchinone, et familiaris nostri, quondam, qui tam in arte 
phisica quam in pluribus aliis multa serenissimo domino patri nostro et 
nobis grata seruitia contulit ...” Doc. of April 4, 1334. 

’ Revue des Etudes Jwives, IV, 11. 

4 In Jehuda’s preface to the aphorisms we read: ‘‘ Haja manat a mi 
Jahuda, Jueu de Barselona, fill d En Estruch Bonsenyor sa enrera, que 
yo degues ajustar e ordonar paraules de sauis e de philosofs, e trer de 
libres arabichs e aquells tornar escriure en romans.” 
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collection of aphorisms is extant in manuscript in the 
archives of the Aragonian crown in Barcelona, in the 
Escurial, in the National Library at Madrid, at Paris, and 
in the library of the Barons d’Hscriche in Palma. It was 
translated into Castilian in the year 1402 by Jacob Cadique 
(Zadik) de Ucles under the title of Labro de Dichos de 
Sabios ¢ Philosophos’. It was published by D. Joseph 
Balari y Jovany, professor of the Greek language and 
literature at Earcelona, in the Rewsta Catalana?, and, 
in the same year, by the above-mentioned D. Gabriel 
Llabrés y Quintana as a separate book *. 

Jehuda’s collection consists of sixty-seven chapters and 
753 aphorisms, which he declares were drawn from Arabic 
books; but many, if not most, of them have grown on 
quite a different soil. According to D. G. Llabrés, who 
is of opinion that the aphorisms are patterns of pointed 
sayings, and that no author in any language had been 
able, “like Jehuda in these aphorisms,” to express such 
great ideas in so few words, those sentences, which are 
particularly characterized by their pregnant brevity, must 
have been collected from the mouths of the people, and 
are still in use in Mallorca, and in Catalonia’. Thus: 
“ Hiuas respondere fa errar,’ “Who answers quickly, errs 
easily” (284); “Qui mal escolta mal respon,’ “* Who hears 
badly, answers badly” (294); ‘Qui ha riquesa ha gran 
noblea,” “ Wealth has great nobility” (471); “Qui compra 
so que no ha ops ven so que ha ops,” “ Who buys what he 
does not want, sells what he wants” (524); “Per molts 
mariners perex una nau,’ “ By many sailors the ship is 


* According to this, Steinschneider’s statement in Jewish Literature, 
p. 103, has to be corrected: ‘‘The Libro de Dichos de Sabios e Philoso- 
phos, a compilation from the Old and New Testaments and ecclesiastical 
authors,” also Biblioteca espanola-portugueza-judaica, p. 110. 

* January, 1889. See also Jewish QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV, 11. 

* Libre de paraules e dits de savis e filosofs . .. ara fets estampar 
complets per primera vegada ab un prdlech y documents, Palma de 
Mallorca, 18809. 

* Liabrés, 1. ¢., p. xxvii. 
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wrecked” (618), similar to the German proverb “Many 
cooks spoil the porridge.” It cannot be denied that many 
sentences allude to the time when they arose, and to the 
conditions of the State. The following saying is character- 
istic: “A Moor was asked what he would do if he were 
king. He answered that he would take a thousand 
morabatins and flee.” 

On inquiring after the real sources of the collection, 
it becomes doubtful that Jehuda culled his aphorisms 
directly from the works of Arabic sages and philosophers. 
He rather made use of Hebrew compilations from Arabic 
epigrammatic poets, made by Spanish Jews, such as 
Abraham Ibn Chisdai and Joseph Ibn Abara, both of 
Barcelona. He particularly borrowed from Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol ; in fact, a great portion of the collection has been 
transluted word for word from Gabirol’s “ Mibchar ha- 
Peniwm.” This we shall show by some examples !:— 

23. Dretura de rey es millor que larguesa de temps. 

(34) jon yawn anv oyd Syn qbon pry 

48. Priuadesch de rey es axi com munt alt, on ha molts 
fruyts e bons, e hay males besties e serps. 
nyn 52) aw mp 55 99 ww mar and not... yoon man 

(34) myn 

55. Trames a dir Aristotil a Alexandri: vulles esser 
senyor de la gent faentlos be, e hauras lur amor e hauras 
maior durada que si ho feyan per forsa; e sapies que no 
pots esser senyor de cors, e del cor sino faent be, que 
1 poble com ha poder de dir, ha poder de fer; per so, tracta 
que no hagen a dir, e seras segur que no faran. 
paby avy opr Sw pp probs $x ans pba 
ay + ond ynapna nya qow 12 * onans $x yan) pnd ynapAD 
min VP JN Poeun psp Syw Ay s+ Jnmona ona dwonen 
yt) ° ondy DPI oD PNIApnI maabn mbipnee) Y=) maida pap 
(19) awy cwee byan oe xy Ssnwn wy roid wares pyr 13 

1 The figures refer to D. G. Llabrés’ edition of the Jehuda Bonsenyor’s 
collection, the figures in parentheses to the chapters in Mibchar Hapeninim. 


VOL. VIII. Uu 
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54. Diu lo saui: rey e justicia son germans, no pot durar 
la i. menys del altre. 
ynbap tnx yoy xd penx cow mnm ydon (o3nn) 70K 
(34) own 


In the nyon 0, attributed to Aristotle, and extant in 
manuscript in Paris and Oxford, it says: D3 Nyp2 XYDN 
snan onda sawn qwas ow ons priya ydon rp peda pin. 


89. Bon nodriment es ensenyament a que no fassas res 
en celat que n hages vergonya es si sabut. 
(31) baa we wenny nD andl Awyn Ndw fT nyyyyA wn 


go. El mestre de poquea es axi com qui fa escriptura 
cauada en pedra, e aquell de granea (granesa) axi com qui 
escriu en aygua?. 
nya a noann nwpay dina Sy ys mapin ora nDNT nwpa 
(x) jann Sy mnas 
92. Els sauis son en terra axi com les esteles al cel. 
(tr) .oYxowa mnwnd pasa oan pen 
93. Els reys son senyors de la gent, e los sauis senyors 
dels reys. 
(1) mabpn paw osm yarn woaw pdm 
111. No t placia que t honre la gent per hauer ni per 
senyoria, que si ho perts perdras lo honrament, mas vulles 
que t honren per saber e per bon nodriment. 
naan 3 a5 ay Sys awd oe aways gras oe 22 oN 
2. 8 moana Saya qa ax 95 any Sax + ones mp) san 
(1) DW 7NAy3 
102. Qui s ergulex per son saber aclinel Deu per sa 
obra. 
(t) NDIn Hyon we raw» dy 


108. Axi es lo saber qui no profita com tresaur qui no 
s despen. 


(1) 20D PRs PRe pops. na tan Now apon 55 


* Instead of aygua (water) the MS. read, perhaps, arena (sand): Jehuda 
altered the sentence, preferring youth to old age. 
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122. Ben demanar es mig saber. 
nawn yn psn nbxw 
129. Dix i fill de rey a un saui, fort som ansios de tu; 
dix lo saui, per que? dixli, per so que veig de ta gran 
pobresa: dix lo saui, si tu sabies que s pobresa, series 
affaenat de esser ancios de tu matex. 
mo yay nym ied mow + Sy seen aps pond ane po Ix 
(44) .Cby q>pnap) wer by abpnn qm naw nn ena 


142, 431. Demanaren a un saui, quals son millors los 
sauis o els richs, e ell dix, que ls sauis. Item, dixerenli, 
perque van los sauis a les cazes dels richs, mes que ls richs 
a les cazes dels sauis; dix, per so com los sauis entenen 
e conexen la valor de la riquea, e els richs no conexen ne 
entenen la valor del saber. 

‘Dan WN Po OwyA ww OwoN7 ody any DA Dp oond byw 

ri An aren nh! NSjiit ipl) e352) SN ) FDS 

pwym awayn nbyo oma oanny 2) Tox Foon snn|l 
(r) .Apann nbyp oan DN 

149. Dix lo saui: mostre ton saber a qui es nesci, e 
apren de cell qui sab, e tu si fas asso, apendras (aprendas) 
so que no sabs, e membrarte e decorreras so que sabs. 
WRI) * YIYY MID a5) YT IXY 0b noon 30> DIN AWS 

(1) ny? qwEN ns om ny xbw np yon Ar awyn 


162. Amich ver d’hom es son seny, e son enamich 
oradura. 
(54) ambp> wwawy bay DINT aMN 
169. Qui no ha seny no es senyor de su ira. 
\ 456. Qui no es senyor de sa ira no es senyor de son bon 
nodriment’”. 
(3) .obw ida ps ywyaa Svan ww v9 
289. Mes val callar que foll parlar. 
(32) any xda natn yD maw DIN Oy Ap nen 
1 Both these numbers form one aphorism and must not be separated. 
2 A similar sentence in power OI (I, 5): wi x) wIW Wy Nw 


wwyd. 
UuU2 
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297. Cor d hom assanat es castell de secret. 
(29) .JYDN TNO 
299. Dix lo saui: so que tens celat de ton enamich no 
ha descobres a ton amich, per so com los cors se muden. 
(29) .jamed indan Sx qeaw ine WNDNw 737 93 O27 AN 


300. Cor de bon hom es fossa de secret. 


(29) wap v2 snow PON MINA PNA 


321. Prometre de franch es donar, e donar de cobeu es 
prometre. 


(30) .ndSym -insn ‘2m aI MIMD AND IA 


333. Franch es qui esta apparellat de donar del geu e 
que t lunys de | altruy. 


(44) anvans ypnd wba atanaw *D 72) InN 


359. Qui es auar de son argent de fer be a pobres, 
trametli Deu yra de senyor. 


(43) anme2 oder omdsn odes odtan wm papy op 


391. Demanaren a Aristotil que es amich, dix: un cor 
en dos cossos. 


(25) .am ooannm mada nea ws PaaANA wn ond wxw 


395. Si trobes ton amich comensel a saludar e feli loch 
e sonal (cridel) per lo millor nom que ell ha. 


yyioanw> odwa wnbnnny no janx nans 75 ww avdy 
(20) .OI97 p> Dana wpm avy 9b Ina 


396. Los amichs son de iii maneres: axi com a vianda 
que no pot hom estar menys d ella, e axi com medicina 


que la ha hom ops (nul temps), e axi com la malaltia que 
no la ha ops nul temps. 


ony wiybaa tipyd Sain xbw pms ono mina woy onann 
JOY ANN PR wR mI. OAD. ONyS Joy ane TWN ANID 
(20) sndyyd 
402. Qui pren tota la gent en un grau, no ha amich. 


(56)... O88 ONY DIN YAW 
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405. Diu el saui: cell hom que poch he amat tots 
temps, es ceyl qui m diu mos vicis enfre mi e ell. 


(24) 7353 3) PA HMA Uy! IMN ON (D3nn) Ws 
408. Diu el saui: si vols conexer 1 hom, demana qui ha 


priuat. 
(42) amy Saw oon by Sewnws oonn ox 


413. Diu Plato: qui s vol venjar de son enamich, deu 
tractar de crexer sa valor. 
mn aby sory ox Fisnwo ooN open aps oond ybew 
(53) sosya 
464. Si vols esser segur que hages so que desiges, desige 
so que pots hauer. 
md nayya 31> py Any paw aD any poy anew ap wpa 
(44) a> Pay anew no ywn vd pay ans pew 
472. Dix un saui: yo som pus rich que negun rey. 
Demanaren al saui perque ho deya, dix: yo he poch e 
bastem, e ell ha molt e no li basta, e ell ha ansia de molts 
e yo no de negun. 
tonm wwy ony pers Toon 1d aps (qbonn) yoo Twy oN 
PANDID ANY dD ANY WIw Hypa PANDO WNW 5D » TOS 
(ro) .q>y ana 
481. Riquesa de cor val mes que riquesa d hauer. 
(To) .ONA WwAyDd 3D WEIN Awiy 


545. Oradura es malaltia que no ha medicina. 
(42) .mapn 1 pre mop Nim mNIDT 1D PX AWA 


These examples sufficiently show that Jehuda Bonsenyor 
has made ample use of Solomon Ibn Gabirol’s collection, 
besides the collections of others, like the one of Abraham 
Ibn Chasdai. The sentence 449: “Tota re comensa poch 
e puys crex, leuat dol qui comensa gran e puys minua” 
is to be found in so many words in Prince and Dervise. 
p. 83: Toy byra tow pan ond Syn pon yon yop Jew 737 2 


Sam pon. 
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That he has also made use of sentences from the Talmud 
I will for the present only allude to. “Tot so que Deus 
fa, es bo” (18), is the same as Berachot, 60 b: saan Payt b> 
way and. 

“Qui tot ho vol tot ho pert,’ or “Qui mucho quere, puerde 
toto” corresponds with the Talmudic sentence: nan nwan 
nwan xb; and so “Que basta de lum a un, basta a molts” 
is the Talmudic sentence, Sabbat,122a: aNp> 7 ImNd 73. 

But to this, as also to his proverbs of Solomon, I shall 
refer on another occasion. 

M. KAYSERLING. 
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THE DIETARY LAWS FROM A WOMAN’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. CLAuDE MonTerrorE has been good enough to 
express a wish that I should give my ideas about his 
article entitled “Dr. Wiener on the Dietary Laws,’ which 
appeared in the last number of this Review, although he is 
aware that my opinions on this subject are diametrically 
opposed to his own. Conscious as I am of my inability to 
do justice to my side of the case, it is only with extreme 
reluctance that I comply with his desire. And first of 
all I want to say that however much I disagree with 
his views, and however strongly I feel their danger, I am 
convinced, as every one else must be, that in every word he 
writes he is actuated by only one motive, that of eliminating 
from Judaism every element that seems to him to detract 
from its spiritual beauty and ethical effectiveness. Although 
some of us may dissent from the teaching, we must all 
reverence the teacher; but just because he is so widely 
known and respected as a good and earnest man, there is 
reason to dread the effect his doctrine may have on others 
when, as in this instance, it deals a blow at what seems to 
me to be a vital part of Judaism. 

I do not propose to concern myself here with the 
hygienic value of the dietary laws. Mr. Montefiore quotes 
medical authority in support of his denial that they possess 
any sanitary value whatsoever ; but I do not think there 
would be much difficulty in adducing overwhelming expert 
evidence on the other side. I leave this aspect of the 
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question for others who are more capable of dealing with it. 
And here I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote the following 
passage from my hushand’s book, The Ideal in Judaism :— 
“The motive for obeying them (the Mosaic Dietary Laws) 
should be a religious motive. There is a vast difference 
between the self-restraint which is dictated by mere 
prudential considerations, and that which is imposed by 
reverence for a lofty ideal..... Every Jew who makes 
the distinction between the clean beast and the unclean 
should do so with the desire to maintain the separateness 
of Israel, and to maintain it through Israel’s superior 
holiness 1.” 

As to the influence of these laws in maintaining the 
separateness of Israel, a separateness which obviously must 
be maintained if Judaism is to survive, I think I cannot 
do better than again quote from the same work :—‘‘ The 
separateness of Israel must be assured—the Kingdom of 
Priests must be preserved among the congregation of 
humanity—by observances that differentiate it sharply 
from the rest of the world .... We would keep ourselves 
distinct, not because we have a contempt for our neigh- 
bours, or because we despise the world, but because such 
distinctiveness is the only means of ensuring the perform- 
ance of our great mission. Far from contemning our 
fellow-men, it is the essential condition of the accomplish- 
ment of our Divinely-appointed task that we should love 
and respect them. Far from despising the world, we have 
to mingle with it in order to scatter the spiritual seed we 
have treasured up through the ages. Separatism is not 
necessarily isolation, and the Ghetto was not the Jew’s 
handiwork ....If Judaism is to perform its errand it 
must live, and to live it must be Judaism, not vague 
Theism. How it is to be anything else without these 


distinctive laws I know not, nor do I believe any one can 
tell me 2.” 


* The Ideal in Judaism, p. 54. 2RIcia pasi. 
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So far, then, as to the usefulness of these laws as a means 
of maintaining Jewish separateness. But there isa purpose 
more important still, and that is the promotion of Jewish 
holiness. It is to this point that I wish particularly to 
address myself. I think a woman is entitled to give her 
views on this aspect of the question, for it is in a woman’s 
life, as Dr. Wiener points out, that these laws occupy so 
large a place. It is she who has to see that they are 
faithfully carried out, and indeed so much work does this 
duty entail upon her that Dr. Wiener declares, and 
Mr. Montefiore agrees with him, that one great reason why 
they should be given up is that they engross her thoughts 
to the exclusion of spiritual matters. This is the one plea 
that I wish most strenuously to combat. And I speak 
from experience, because during the first years of my 
married life I conscientiously carried out every detail of 
the Jewish dietary laws, Rabbinical as well as Mosaic. 
I had four sets of kitchen utensils, one set for meat, another 
for milk and butter, for ordinary use, and two sets for use 
during Passover. I made scrupulous preparation for the 
coming of the latter festival, in accordance with approved 
orthodox practice. I put the glass vessels into water for 
three days, and boiled all the silver plate. It now appears 
to me, as it will doubtless appear to most of my readers, 
that I was taking unnecessary trouble. About this I will 
not argue. All I want to point out is that my attention 
to all these nznwutiae did not, so far as I am aware at this 
moment, when I am looking back on the past from a some- 
what different religious position, involve me in any spiritual 
loss. I firmly believe that a conscientious and self- 
sacrificing performance of duty makes for spirituality, 
whatever may be the conception that is formed of that 
duty. I know I shall be asked, as I have been over and 
over again, whether it was right to spend my time and 
energies merely in order to ensure that no crumb of leaven 
should be left in the house at Passover, or that no particle 
of butter should come near meat at any time. Was the 
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result worth all the labour that produced it? My answer 
is that if this were the only result achieved, it would have 
been far better had I spent my time in other ways. But 
all such efforts are but means to an end, and that end 
is holiness. The constant endeavour to obey laws which 
the Israelite considers sacred, and the self-sacrifice thus 
entailed, brace up his moral energies, and help him to 
make a more determined stand against temptation of every 
kind. 

I submit, then, that the observance of these laws, even 
when carried to such excess, may do positive spiritual good 
rather than harm, when the motive is something higher than 
the mere superstitious fear which is too often the impelling 
force. But, so far as the Rabbinical ordinances are con- 
cerned, seeing that they lack the prescriptive sanctity of 
the Mosaic legislation, I hold that a firm conviction as to 
their necessity must be the condition precedent to obeying 
them. We Reformers, so it seems to me, have adopted the 
happy via media which Mr. Montefiore says is unknown 
in Germany, by teaching that the dietary laws must be 
obeyed as they are taught in the Pentateuch, unamplified 
by the dicta of the Rabbins. The adherents of those laws 
thus secure all the advantage of the regulation of sensual 
desire generally, without exposing themselves to the re- 
proach of excessive scrupulosity. Butifit should prove that 
in England, as Mr. Montefiore says is the case in Germany, 
“either people follow the entire Rabbinical code, or they 
eat hare as freely as they cook their chop in butter,” then we 
should be giving a practical demonstration of the wisdom of 
the Rabbins in making “a fence for the Torah.” But 
surely we ought to be strong enough to respect the Law, 
even when the fence is removed. And perhaps many 
persons who now disregard the dietary laws altogether, 
because they find it too difficult to obey them in the 
orthodox manner, might be willing to observe the Penta- 
teuchal enactments if they could be made to see that 
those alone were binding on them. Obedience even to the 
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Pentateuchal precepts, which are simple when compared 
with the Rabbinical restrictions, still demands sustained 
self-sacrifice from us, and this self-sacrifice, borne cheerfully, 
is sufficiently great to exert a distinctly ennobling influence 
on our lives. 

It is easy to scoff at these enactments, and to talk of 
a religion of pots and pans, to declare that “not that which 
entereth into the mouth defileth a man,’ and that “the 
kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit,” but I firmly 
believe that it is just this religion of pots and pans which 
has helped to make Jews temperate in all things, good 
husbands and fathers, peaceful and orderly citizens. That 
these are Jewish characteristics is a fact acknowledged even 
by our enemies, and if they are not attributable to the 
influence of the dietary laws, to what cause shall we ascribe 
them ? Our theology, it will be said, is truer, simpler, nobler, 
than that of other religionists. Granted; but would the 
belief in the Unity of God have acted as an effectual check 
upon the lower impulses? Is the superior theology of the 
Jew a sufficient explanation of the fact that he is more 
temperate than his neighbour? Would the Russian or 
Roumanian Jew, in his uncivilized environment, have 
remained purer and more self-denying than his fellow- 
countrymen, if it had not been for the benign effect of 
these restrictions? Other religions teach these duties 
merely theoretically. Judaism teaches them not only 
theoretically but practically also. Every day I meet 
among the poor with instances of self-denial from religious 
motives that ought to give pause to those who would throw 
off the “Yoke of the Law,’ on account of its irksomeness. 
I know of starving men and women who will not eat at 
the tables of the rich because the food is not Kosher; of 
others who refuse the most tempting dainty because to 
partake of it would be an infringement of the enactments 
about butter and meat. “All very trivial and silly,” 
Mr. Montefiore will say ; but to me it means the suppression 
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of desire at the call of duty, and therefore something noble 
and beautiful. Is it too much to affirm that men and 
women who impose such restraints upon themselves are in 
an exceptionally favourable position for struggling success- 
fully with sensual longings generally ? 

I know it is sometimes urged that obedience to the 
dietary regulations, far from exerting this general discipli- 
nary effect, is merely the result of a repugnance for 
forbidden food, fostered by early training. This may be 
its explanation in some cases, but it is undoubtedly true 
that in most instances it springs from a higher cause. 
Many persons feel a positive desire for certain kinds of 
forbidden food—a desire which they suppress entirely at 
the bidding of conscience. 

And here I will quote a short passage from a forthcoming 
work on Modern Judaism by the author of The Ideal in 
Judaisn. Having adduced certain considerations in 
support of his thesis that these dietary laws were really 
designed to impose a check upon sensual appetites, the 
writer goes on to say :—‘‘They were to teach the Israelite 
self-control in all things by habituating him to self-denial 
in certain things. He was warned that self-indulgence 
could not be his rule of conduct, but that self-renunciation 
was the one and only basis on which it was possible to rear 
the fabric of the hallowed life, either for the nation or the 
individual. If this is to place upon these laws a higher 
interpretation than they will legitimately bear, I can only 
plead that I share my error with some of the most dis- 
tinguished expounders of Judaism. The Rabbins, despite 
their formalism, could discern the lofty ethical purpose 
which linked these ritual enactments to the avowedly moral 
precepts of the Pentateuch. Their supreme aim was the 
discipline they were capable of imposing upon the Israelite’s 
lower nature. ‘The ideal Jew does not say, “I have no 
desire to eat swine’s flesh, no desire to indulge my sensual 
cravings.” “T desire it,” he says; “but I will conquer this 
sinful yearning for my Heavenly Father’s sake.” For to 
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keep aloof is the true separateness, and only to such as 
painfully wrestle with temptation cometh the Kingdom of 
God!'’ A notable saying indeed, and one not the less 
notable because of its being ascribed to one of the older 
orders of Rabbins (Eleazar ben Azariah).” 

I admit that there are hundreds who observe these laws 
and yet who are spiritually inert, and whose morality is far 
from being ideal. But what of that? No one can suppose 
that the avoidance of certain kinds of food can yield an 
entire ethical and religious equipment. Such was never 
their purpose, as conceived by the Mosaic lawgiver at any 
rate. “Obedience to the dietary regulations is never 
recommended as a substitute for righteousness and purity 
of heart, as every line of the Pentateuch testifies, nor as 
constituting sanctity in itself, but as a means of promoting 
holiness, personal, but racial more especially?.’ All 
I would maintain is that when looked at aright they are 
an aid, not a hindrance, to the uplifting of the soul 
Heavenwards. And surely we are helping to fulfil our 
mission of teaching holiness to the nations, we are “ actively 
witnessing to God” when we show an example in this 
materialistic age of a people who cheerfully, day after day 
and year after year, perform acts of self-denial in obedience 
to the precepts of their Law. Can there be a more effectual 
way of keeping the torch burning that is to give light to 
the Gentiles, than by the sacrifice of a people’s selfish 
longings at the behest of duty ? 

The social aspect of the question hardly seems to me to 
call for remark. Mr. Montefiore quotes Dr. Wiener’s 
opinion that “Isolation and separation in matters of food 
and drink are especially calculated to make the Jews 
disliked and misunderstood.” I cannot concur in this 


1 Siphra on Levit. xx. 26. A passage which proves the ground- 
lessness of Mr. Montefiore’s belief that the conception of these laws as 
“ascetic exercises, disciplinary rules in self-control” is ‘‘ unknown to the 
Talmud.” 

2 The Ideal in Judaism, p. 52. 
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view. I have always found that those Jews are sure of 
Christian respect who conform conscientiously to the 
precepts of their religion, no matter what may be the 
precise label, whether orthodox or reform, by which they 
may happen to be designated. Every man whose opinion 
is worth having will do homage to conscientiousness. But 
apart from this, how worthless is the argument that would 
persuade any one to disobey a single precept he considered 
binding, for the sake of mere social advantage! The 
argument pushed to its logical conclusion would really 
amount to this, that Jews ought to abjure their cardinal 
dogma and avow a belief in the divinity of Christ in order 
to promote a “closer and more sympathetic union with 
their fellow-citizens of other creeds,” for surely their rejec- 
tion of his divine claim is a stronger reason for their being 
“disliked and misunderstood” than their refusal to eat 
certain kinds of food. 

It seems to me, as I have already said, that the question 
is to be argued with reference exclusively to the power of 
these laws to maintain Israel’s separateness and holiness. 
For it is obvious that the promotion of the first purpose 
only is not a sufficient justification for the survival of any 
institution. Theré are many Jewish quasi-religious obser- 
vances which place undesirable barriers between the Jew 
and his neighbour. It is possible to imagine a Jewish 
separateness rooted in a blind and ignorant adherence to 
superstitious ideas. No; holiness is the supreme object, 
and these dietary laws, I urge, are calculated to promote it. 
Jewish morality would be less stable and vigorous without 
them. There are a few favoured individuals—Mr. Monte- 
fiore among them—who feel the need of no such help. But 
mankind is made up for the most part of weak, faulty 
creatures, whose moral nature requires all the support it 
can obtain. The time will come, we all believe, when the 
world will be filled with the knowledge of God, when 
mankind will have made great strides towards perfection, 
and Judaism, having fulfilled her mission, need be a separate 
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religion no longer. But that time is still far distant, and 
in the meantime we must each try so to order his life as to 
make it lend the highest possible argument to the lives 
of others. We have to make “Judaism as true and pure 
and serviceable as we can,” not certainly “by the propaga- 
tion and maintenance of error,’ but by upholding those 
institutions whose gracious effect has been so abundantly 
illustrated in the history of our race. Only thus can we 
expect “God to preserve Judaism,” for never does he work 
save through human agents. 
Frances A. JOSEPH. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
THE STEINSCHNEIDER “ FESTSCHRIFT.” 


Festschrift zum achtzigsten Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneider’s (Con- 
gratulatory-volume for the eightieth birthday of Prof. Dr. 
M. Steinschneider). Otto Harvassowitz, Leipzig, 1896. 


TuE Nestor of Hebrew bibliography reached his eightieth year 
on the 30th of March (second day of Pesah) in full working order, 
and it occurred to many of his pupils and friends to congratulate him 
by a volume which contained essays on various subjects of Hebrew 
and Rabbinic literature, viz. Bible criticism, mediaeval Biblical com- 
mentaries, Hebrew Grammar, Historical subjects, Theology and Phi- 
losophy, Documents and Letters, Poetry, Folklore, Mathematics, and 
Bibliography, altogether twenty-nine essays, written (entirely, or at 
least prefaced) in Hebrew, English, French, German, and Italian, by 
authors living in England, America, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and Denmark. Thus we may say that the desire to honour Hebrew 
literature in the person of our octogenarian is universal, except in 
Germany as we shall see. It is by no means a criticism of the many 
essays that Iam going to give; it would be presumptuous on my part to 
embrace such a variety of subjects, all I can do is to give a short abstract 
of each essay according to subjects.—The most useful and most 
extended essay is the Bibliography of the writings of our learned 
octogenarian, by G. A. Kohut, son of the lamented Rabbi A. Kohut of 
New York, author of the Arukh completum. This essay fills thirty-five 
pages of small print, in a methodical form, viz. 1. Separate works (from 
1841 to 1896); 2. Contributions to the works of others (1838 to 1892) ; 
3. Essays and Reviews contributed to various periodicals, encyclo- 
paedias and similar collections (1839 to 1896). Dr. Steinschneider’s 
writings are in Hebrew, Latin, German, French, and Italian. He has 
Just issued the second edition of the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in 
the Royal Library of Munich, and is now finishing the DSDNA IN 
of Benjacob according to the authors, which will be very extensive. 
Kohut’s bibliography will be indispensable for those who deal with 
Rabbinic literature. Another bibliographical essay is written by 
Dr. Simonsen, Rabbi of Copenhagen, on the first issue of the Mahazor 
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according to the German rite, Cracow, 1571. Dr. S. Poznanski, 
of Warsaw, who paid a visit last summer to the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library, gives an extended description, more than 
bibliographical, of al-Qirqisani’s works in MSS. in the British Museum 
(see Dr. Bacher’s essay on this author in J. Q. R., VII, 687). I should 
mention that Dr. Harkavy brought this Qaraitic author to the fore 
by publishing his chapter on the various sects amongst the Jews 
(J. Q. R., VII, 355).—Biblical researches are represented by Prof. D. H. 
Miller of Vienna, Amos 1-2, according to his theory of strophes and 
hypothesis of chorus in the Prophets. This is an addition to his 
great and original book in German, entitled Die Propheten in ihrer 
urspringlichen Form, which appeared some months ago in two volumes. 
We hope that a specialist in Biblical criticism will make it known 
to the readers of this QUARTERLY. Lector M. Friedmann of Vienna 
busies himself with the division of some prophecies of Isaiah; his 
essay is in Hebrew and will scarcely be read by Christian Bible 
critics. It is only a first part, which I hope will be continued, for 
there are many points which are original, though perhaps not 
concise. Dr. 8. Krauss of Budapest has given some interesting notes 
on Aquila’s Greek translation of the Bible, which we recommend 
to the critics. He shows that our knowledge of his translation 
is by no means complete.—Talmudical literature is represented by 
Mr. I. Abrahams’ edition of an ethical treatise, entitled ‘“‘The Fear 
of Sin” (NOM NX 9), published from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
which is identical with XO YIN 777 9, according to Professor Bacher. 
We shall mention out of chronological order the essay of Dr. H. Adler, 
the chief rabbi, on Jacob of London’s 0% YY, with an extensive 
specimen from his book. The last two essays are written in English. 
Herr A. Epstein adduces evidence that the commentaries on parts of 
the Babylonian Talmud attributed to R. Gershom, called the “ light 
of the captivity,” are not by him but by an anonymous writer of 
Mayence. The essay is full of information concerning the Rabbis 
in the Rhine provinces and in Lorraine in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries.—The Midrashic part is taken by Prof. Blau of Budapest, 
who makes some contributions to the understanding of the Mekhilta 
and the Sifre. Dr. Ph. Bloch of Posen gives samples of a translation 
of the three chapters 73°X, OY, AT of the Pesikta, attributed 
to R. Kahna, with interesting notes. Both are written in German. 
Herr 8. Buber of Lemberg explains the object of the introductions 
(rimns) to the Midrash of Lamentations. This is written in Hebrew. 
—There is one essay on Hebrew Grammar, by M. Lambert of Paris, 
with the title of “‘Quelques remarques sur l’adjectif en arabe et en 
hébreu,” of course written in French.—As to Rabbinical commentaries, 
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it happens that Dr. Friedlander, of the Jewish College, London, and 
Mr. H. J. Mathews, of Brighton, have both hit upon commentaries on 
Canticles, the first in Hebrew and Arabic, probably coming from 
Yemen, incomplete and philosophico-mystic in character ; the editor’s 
preface is written in Hebrew. Mr. Mathews publishes another, of 
a rather rationalizing character, by an anonymous French Rabbi 
of the twelfth century. Mr. Mathews’ preface is written in English.— 
Philosophy: Dr. Hirschfeld, of Montefiore College, Ramsgate, publishes 
from a MS. of the College Library, the Hebrew translation of Isaac 
Israeli’s Arabic book of definitions, translated by Nissim ben Solomon. 
The Arabic original is lost, and the Latin translation (Lyons, 1515) is 
according to Dr. Steinschneider a compilation. Dr. Hirschfeld’s intro- 
duction is written in German.—Theology: Prof. Bacher of Budapest 
publishes in Arabic a second composition of S*adyah Gaon’s book of 
Creeds, the chapter on the resurrection (seventh chapter), from 
a St. Petersburg MS. In the learned preface he states that our text 
is in accordance with Tabbon’s translation, and that it is probable 
that the seventh chapter was current as a separate treatise, perhaps 
in Seadyah’s lifetime. Prof. Gottheil of New York gives an extended 
notice of an unknown and unique theological treatise in Arabic, with 
the title of ‘“‘Garden of Intelligence,” by R. Nathanel ben Fayyumi. 
Dr. Gottheil is right in identifying Nathanel with the father of Jacob, 
to whom Maimonides addressed his epistle of Yemen. Prof. Gottheil 
says: “Of Jewish authors I find only Stadyah Gaon, Behai ben Joseph, 
Solomon Hakkatin, and Jehudah Halléwi. Nathanel speaks of the 
last two as living in his time (NIoN MIN). This would fix his 
date about the middle of the twelfth century.” It seems to us that 
Nathanel could not be a contemporary of Solomon 18) (Gabirol) 
who lived in the eleventh century, and of Judah Halevi who lived in 
the twelfth century.—Poetry is represented by pieces from a Yemen 
Diwan in Arabic with Hebrew characters, in the possession of the 
publisher, Baron David de Giinzburg of St. Petersburg. His preface 
is written in Hebrew. Dr. Heinrich Brody of Berlin produces ten 
poems of the famous Moses ben Ezra from a Bodleian Manuscript. 
The editor is well known by his edition of other poetical texts. His 
preface is written in Hebrew.—Mathematics is dealt with in an 
Italian translation of an Arabic mathematical treatise by Gustavo 
Sacerdote of Rome. ‘The full title is “Il trattato del pentagono 
e del decagono di Abu Kamil Shogia' ben Aslam ben Muhammed.” 
The translator gives also the technical terms in Hebrew according 
to a Munich manuscript.—Documents and letters: Prof. Goldziher 
of Budapest gives in German an abstract of S‘ad ben Mansir ibn 
Kammina’s Arabic treatise on the eternity of the soul. Dr. Stein- 
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schneider was the first to point out the relation of Ibn Kammitina’s 
treatise to Jewish religion. Prof. Kaufmann of Budapest publishes the 
Hebrew text of Moses Rimos (perhaps Remos) of Majorca, addressed 
to Benjamin, son of Mordecai, at Rome. The preface is written in 
German. The Rev. W. D. Macray contributes a letter from Isaac 
Abendana, 1673, which is a slight addition to the history of the Jews 
in England. Herr S. J. Halberstam of Bielitz (Austria) contributes 
letters in Hebrew concerning Azariah de Rossi, and one from him. 
— Historical matter: Prof. Biichler of Vienna has made new studies 
concerning the behaviour of Caesar to the Jews. The English of the 
German title isas follows: “The priestly tithes and the Roman taxes 
in the edicts of Caesar.” He comes to the conclusion that Caesar 
wished not only to reward the Jews but to win them for the future. 
The writer of these lines has completed the non-Jewish chronicle 
by Abraham Zakkuth from a newly-acquired MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. The preface is written in English.— Folk-lore: Dr. Giidemann 
contributes a German essay on the superstitious signification of the 
proper names in pre-mosaic Israel, saying that the names had a real 
signification amongst the early Jews and later on. M. Israél Lévi 
publishes the legend of Alexander the Great, according to the Hebrew 
MS. in the Library of Modena, which is identical with that bought 
by Dr. Harkavy some years ago in Damascus. M. Lévi thinks that 
the text comes from Southern Italy, composed in the eleventh century. 
M. Lévi’s preface is written in French. Finally Dr. Harkavy publishes 
an essay on R. Nissim (of Kairowan) and some legends in the Talmud, 
of which he discovered a great part of the original Arabic text. The 
bibliography of the subject is exhaustive. 

It will be seen that nearly all branches of Jewish learning are 
represented in our volume, with the exception of mysticism and 
Kabbala. It is possible that the learned Jews in Germany took up 
that difficult part of the literature, and could not get their essays 


ready in time. Thus one mystery may explain another. 
A. N. 


PROPER NAMES IN HEBREW. 


Die Eigennamen des alten Testaments in threr Bedeutung fur die 
Kenntniss des hebrdischen Volksglaubens, von M. GRUNWALD. 
(The proper names of the Old Testament in their significance 
for the knowledge of the Hebrew popular creed.) Breslau 
(Koebner), 1895. 

Arter the first attempts by Pott and Ewald to explain the sig- 
XX 2 
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nificance of the proper names of the Old Testament for ethnology, 
language, and more especially for religion, these interesting researches 
were continued by eminent Semitic scholars like Nestle in his 
book with the title Die israelitischen Eigennamen nach ihrer religions- 
geschichtlichen Bedeutung (Harlem, 1876). The progress in the epi- 
graphical department reveals, we may say daily, some new facts and 
new etymologies, more especially for the names of the deity applied 
to proper names of men, women, and localities. Epigraphical docu- 
ments have the advantage of authenticity, whilst written documents 
are often corrupted by scribes, which is often the case in the Old 
Testament. We mention only the corruption generally admitted by 
scholars, of mNwon W (2 Kings xxiii. 13), mount of corruption 
(R. V. or destruction), for 7NWNTA 7 (mount of anointing) (see Felix 
Perles, Analekten zur Textkritik des alten Testaments, p. 31). Our author 
has made a harvest in comparing the written materials with those in 
inscriptions ; compare, for instance, his note on bya (pp. 10 and 11). 
But he had to compress much into the notes, in such a way that 
his monograph consists mostly of the notes. Compare, for instance, 
note 4 on p. 40n TI in Phenician = 73. And what is inconvenient 
is that there is not a ghost even of an index. But with all incon- 
veniences (perhaps the publisher’s fault) Herr Grunwald’s monograph 
is instructive. After the Introduction follow chapters (not even 
numbered) which treat—(1) of general religious historical matter ; 
(2) the beginning of the Semitic divine service. This chapter is very 
instructive, but sometimes rather wild. Our author takes the proper 
nare nba (Gen. xxxvi. 27: not 20) as mba and compares it with the 
Phenician Nondy3, but why not do the same with the name of 173 
(Gen. v. 35) as 177 f3, and for soa=77 Sys, analogous to sa5x (Num. 
x1. 26, 27; see Studia Biblica, I, p. 226), more especially as, according 
to our author’s supposition, we should have 377 f1 {2? Chapter ITI 
treats of demonism among the Hebrews, and here the harvest is not 
very rich, if we except post-Biblical items. Demons are derived 
more from the Persians. The next chapter treats of the cult of 
nature. The composition of by (Sura), of DWi (rain), YOY (sun), 
mad (moon), which is also found in the name 1929, analogous to 
the name of the town N71 (Jericho). Next our author treats of 
fetishism among the Hebrews. The composition of proper names with 
V8 (rock), and the worship of stones is known, also of mountains in 
ownby 7, mountain of God, and oN ny2. Chapter VI treats of 
the cult of ancestors. This is evident in the names composed with 
IX, e.g. s>D.2N, awe, #2, also in WDJ, stone of memory, D'ND1 
and D'S’ (perhaps = O'ND1N, the image of the dead). The words 
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frequently composed with MN, and OY (which is perhaps the abridged 
name of jY?). The next chapter, which has for subject totemism, is 
well treated by Mr. Jacobs in his book, Studies in Biblical Archaco- 
logy (1894). iv. Chapter VIII has for object the representation 
of the Godhead by fire, by dreams, by clouds, in the compounds of 
mn, qwhn, D5, bop, and Spb (Semele ?). The next chapter treats 
of the usages of the cult. This is implied, according to our author, 
in words like Wy from Wy, IN, Nav, 7D7N; these derivations are 
very weak. The last two chapters, which treat of the patriarchs and 
of the cults of the separate tribes, are rather weak, and seem too 
hurriedly done, the author seeming tired of his subject In general, 
the monograph is very dry and indigestible even for specialists. 
Indeed, how could the religion of the Semites be properly treated 
in seventy-five pages? We hope that our author will take his time 
for a second edition, and above all be kind enough to give an index 
for the thousand or more names of various kinds treated in it. 

We may mention that Mr. G. Buchanan Gray, M.A., of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, has in the press a similar work of some 300 pages, 
entitled Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, which we hope will add 
materially to the knowledge of the subject. 

A.N. 


ABRAHAM IBN EZRA’S ARITHMETIC. 


Sefer ha-mispar. Das Buch der Zahl des R. Abraham ibn Ezra, heraus- 
gegeben, ins Deutsche iibersetzt u. erldutert von Dr. M. SILBERBERG. 
(Frankfurt a. M.: 8. Kaufmann. 1895.) 


MatTuHeEMATICS formed a favourite study of Ibn Ezra; wherever 
opportunity is given in his writings he introduces Geometry, Arithmetic 
or Astronomy. In the curriculum of studies which he recommends 
to his pupil in his Yesod Mora or ‘“‘ Foundation of the Fear of the Lord,” 
the mathematical sciences occupy a prominent place. The numbers 
seem to have frequently engaged his attention, and three pamphlets 
were written by him on numbers, from three different aspects. Yesod 
ha-mispar, “ Foundation of the numerals,” is a treatise on the gram- 
matical peculiarities of the numerals; whilst, in the Sefer ha-ehad, 
“The Book on the Unit,” the author discusses the theory of the 
numbers. The Sefer ha-mispar was probably intended to be a guide 
in Elementary Arithmetic. ‘I'he dedicatory lines which in some 
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MSS. and in the present edition precede the Sefer ha-mispar, are 
out of place here. ‘The author says, Behold here is a book faithfully 
copied; in it you find of every number its properties; it is written 
by Meir’s son for Meir, who is young in years but great in under- 
standing. It is in the book Sefer ha-chad that the properties of each 
number are described, and not in the Sefer ha-mispar. The editor 
wrongly translates here mispar by “problem or sum,” and ¢'chunah, 
by “solution,” and is, like some copyists, misled to connect these lines 
with the Sefer ha-mispar. It is also possible that Sefer ha-mispar is 
not at all the original title of this book. 

Who is this Meir to whom these lines are addressed ? Mr. Halber- 
stamm, in Sefer ha-ibbur, believes that he is the same Meir whom 
Maimonides mentions in his letter to Rabbi Samuel Ibn Tibbon as 
a pupil of Ibn Ezra. The book opens with a parallelism between the 
Universe and the numbers; there we have nine spheres and a being 
that is the beginning and source of all the spheres, and at the same 
time separate and different from the spheres. Similarly there are 
nine numbers, and a unit that is the foundation of all numbers but 
is itself no number. There are only nine spheres, and only nine 
numbers; ten is again one in the second series, and so hundred in 
the third and so on. The nine numbers are represented by the first 
nine letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and their absence whether it be 
in the units, or tens, &c. is indicated, as in the ordinary systems, by a 
circle. Ibn Ezra retains also the usual order, and counts from right to 
left, the first place being assigned to the units, the next to the tens, &c¢., 
e.g. IN=15; JO=—20; JOAN= 3021. By means of writing the 
nine figures symmetrically in a circular form he shows a certain 
peculiarity of the multiples of nine, viz. that each multiple from two 
to five consists of two opposite figures, the one giving the units the 
other the tens, and from six to nine, the multiples contain the same 
figures in reversed order as regards the units and tens, e.g. 2x9 = 18 
and 9x9=81. The same remark, in the same context, is found in Ibn 
Kzra's Comm. on Ex. iii. 14, and in other writings of Ibn Ezra. He 
seems to see in this peculiarity a proof that nine figures suffice for all 
purposes, since they suffice to express all multiples of nine, which is , 
the greatest number. The four species are not arranged in the same 
order as we have them in our Arithmetic books. Multiplication and 
division precede here addition and subtraction. This is certainly un- 
methodical, because multiplication is not completed without addition, 
nor is division worked out without subtraction. Ibn Ezra no doubt 
followed in this respect the arrangement generally adopted in Arith- 
metic books of his time. It may be that the reason for this strange 
arrangement is to be found in the fact that the arithmetical problems 
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which are foremost in practical life, are multiplication and division. 
Numerous problems are solved by the author in illustration of the 
method taught by him. It is worth noticing that whilst modern 
Arithmetic books are rich in problems about interest, the Arithmetic 
written by a Jew for Jews does not contain one single sum dealing 
with interest. His method of multiplication and division is the same 
as ourmethod. The difference exists only in the way in which the 
successive steps of the operation are written down; the author fol- 
lowing the custom of his contemporaries. The two Tables a and b 
may illustrate the method adopted. 


a. Multiplication. 


3 } 127 127 
ann _ 355 355 
yaaa 32335 or 35 
RNR 115 35 
61 21 
18 55 10 
mn © 10 
45085 6 
TnOnA 399 
mee 2 45085 


Ibn Ezra tests the correctness or at least the probable correctness 
of the result in the following way: consider each figure in the two 
factors and the product, or in the dividendus, divisor, quotient, and 
remainder, as units, find the sum of the figures in each quantity 
and divide the sums by nine; the remainder is called “balance” 
(Hebr. moz'ne); multiply the balances of the two factors, in case 
of multiplication, and divide by nine, if the balance is equal to that 
of the product, the result is assumed to be correct. In case of division, 
add to the product of the balances of divisor and quotient, the balance 
of the remainder, and divide the sum by nine, if the balance is equal 
to that of the dividendus the result is probably correct. 

E.g. the test for the above multiplication sum: 1+2+7=10 
leaves the balance 1, 3+5+5 leaves the balance 4, and 1x4=4; the 
balance of the product is likewise 4+5+8+5=22=2x9+4. The 
test for the division sum: divisor9+9+9+9=36 leaves 0; dividendus 
9x 7=63 leaves 0; quotient 7+7+7+8+5 =34 leaves 6; the re- 
mainder 5+5+6+2=18 leaves 0; ox6+0=0 and equal to the 
balance of the dividendus. 
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The fifth chapter is devoted to fractions. The denominator (Hebr. 
ha-moreh) is best expressed by the product of simple numbers between 
two and nine, e.g. 3;=} of 3 of }; dj=3} of 4 of Lof 1. A denominator 
that cannot be reduced to such simple, small factors, as e.g. all 
prime-numbers from 11 upwards, or numbers including such prime- 
numbers as factors, is called by Ibn Ezra “a number whose factors 
cannot be expressed by simple figures” (Hebr. Soyy pypbn b pRy 
‘ona xpad orn). 

It is remarkable that Ibn Ezra finds also a common denominator 
for the multiplication of fractions; in the division of fractions it is 
intelligible; because through turning the fractions with different 
denominators into fractions with a common denominator, the problem 
is reduced to a division of whole numbers. Perhaps for the sake of 
uniformity the same is done in the case of multiplication. Another 
kind of fractions is mentioned by Ibn Ezra, as occurring in Astronomic 
calculations. They are similar to decimal fractions, with this difference, 
that instead of the different powers of 10 the denominators are formed 
by the different powers of 60. The following instance of multipli- 
cation may serve as an illustration :— 


y g ae #2 
é = 4 a é a 3 
| Gi] a] 5 ce 4” 9’ 2° 
NNUPaeieNinels 4 Ie 441683 
eb imme | hi } 22 ONS ONO 
fake) || eh Pe 2h 99 396 162 27 
ai essany ie eS te! AAR I OM 72 ele 
ab) (fetspleva linia a) 33a1328 S4eO 
chy et QP ate) | aetey i ahiat | op! j 33 176 329 499 212 63 6 
a pr drTy AS X Bhs MASA ATE 
bb PO Ea ab (a Ya ? Een ee Seger Seley Ay) 


The last two chapters deal with proportions and square roots. 
Numerous problems are solved in illustration of the rules given. 
Some of the methods he marks as his own by introducing them by the 
word ‘MNYD “I have found”; e.g. the sum of the numbers from 


1 ons refers to oN mentioned before or it is a slip for OyIMN:2. 
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1 to n equals half the sum of »?+7; the square of a number is equal 
to ten times the square of its third minus the square of its third. 


Coils) “ 10-(3) : 


The editor has done everything in his power to produce a correct 
text. Five different MSS. were consulted and collated and their 
differences duly and conscientiously registered. The notes likewise 
contain valuable information on the subject; but I do not see the 
editor’s object in adding a literal German Translation. A short 
résumé of the book in terms intelligible to all familiar with modern 
Arithmetic would fully suffice. I am sure that the ordinary German 
reader will meet with far greater difficulty in his attempt to under- 
stand the German translation than the ordinary Hebrew reader will 
meet with when trying to master the original. Does any one 
understand: “Multiply minutes with minutes, and you obtain seconds 
as the product.” The Hebrew is correct and intelligible: “ Multiply 
two fractions whose denominator is 60 (D°WN1); the product is 
a fraction, with the denominator 60? (Q"2¥’).’ The book without the 
translation is an excellent work. 

M. FRIEDLANDER. 


THE HAGGADAH ACCORDING TO THE 
RITE OF YEMEN. 


The Haggadah according to the vite af Yemen, together with the Arabic- 
Hebrew Commentary, by WiLL1AM H. GREENBURG. (London: 
David Nutt. 1866.) 


Dr. GREENBURG has rendered a service to Semitic philology and 
to Jewish Literature by editing the Yemen Haggadah together with 
the Arabic-Hebrew Commentary. The work is done carefully and 
conscientiously. A good many MSS. have been consulted and collated, 
and the variae lectiones are duly registered in the first set of 
footnotes. A second set of footnotes contains valuable philological 
remarks and references to Talmud and Midrash. The text of the 
Haggadah is on the whole the same as in the ordinary editions, with 
some interesting variations, of which the following are a few 
examples :—The first paragraph of our Haggadah begins xomd ND 
N’I); in the Yemen MSS. it is preceded by the words OY WN’ AIA 
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“We left Egypt in haste.” This addition has probably its origin in 
the Talmudic direction to hurry over the first part of the Seder, lest 
the little ones fall asleep before the unleavened bread and the bitter 
herbs are taken. This was indicated by the word 17°23 “in haste.” 
The “haste” was then explained to represent the haste of the 
Israelites in leaving Egypt. Subsequently the phrase mentioned 
became part of the text.—In the question of the wise child we have 
VINX NY WR instead of DINN MY WRX. The five paragraphs from 
yw DIT to My > dy are introduced by the words “Some add,” 
and are thus marked as a later interpolation. Remarkable is the 
division of Hallel into very small verses like those in the Peshito; 
from the beginning of Ps. cxiii to 12 IN) DY TY (Ps. exviii. 20) 
122 verses are counted; the number of the chapters is not given; 
the remaining verses of Ps. cxviii are not numbered.—The great 
Hallel (Ps. exxxvi) and the consequent cup of wine with the usual 
blessings conelude the Service.—In the rhymed Order of the Service 
the last term is M803, which is probably used in the sense of 
Conclusion, and refers to the concluding prayer 12) 7D Son, This 
prayer is not found in the Yemen Rite, and it is therefore evident 
that the rhymed Order, which precedes the Haggadah in the Yemen 
MSS. has been added by a thoughtless copyist who misunderstood 
the term 7¥73, or did not notice the absence of the concluding prayer. 
Dr.Greenburg addedalso an English translation of the Haggadah and of 
the explanatory notes whichare in Arabic. lapplyto the translation the 
same remark as made by me in my notice on Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-mispar. 
When translators desire to be very literal and in their zeal overcharge 
the translation with various renderings in parenthesis, they frequently 
lose sight of the most important elements ina translation, viz. accuracy 
and intelligibility. A free translation or even a mere abstract would 
prove far more useful. Of the numerous but short explanatory notes 
I give a few as characteristic of the school from which they emanated. 
Why, asks the Commentator, are only those called upon to eat who 
are hungry, every one of the company being bound to partake of the 
unleavened bread, whether hungry or not? ‘The answer is, that the 
words referred to contain an invitation to non-Jews or proselytes 
present, who are not commanded to eat unleavened bread. In the 
text the word obey, which the editor rightly marks as corrupt, must 
be corrected into OM25N or O98. The latter is more probable, 
as the next sentence, “he who must partake of the Paschal Lamb, 
come and do so,” is distinctly applied by the Commentator to pro- 
selytes, with the additional remark, ‘“‘as we explained with regard 
to the unleavened bread.” The jive cups of wine are explained as 
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corresponding (1) to the brain as the seat of the intellect (Kiddush) ; 
(2) to the heart as the seat of wisdom (haggadah) ; (3) the liver as the 
seat of animal life (Grace); (4) the body as a whole (hallel); and 
(5) the Knowledge of God, which’ gives us true redemption, namely 
from the tyranny of the body (hallel haggadol). 

The difficult word }2P°DX is explained as composed of the initial 
letters of the following seven words:—D3N nuts, ni fruit, 
}* wine, nvdp parched corn, 0 water, Wa) meat, and O°) nard. 
—The directions and dinim are based on Maimonides’ Mishneh- 
torah.—Besides the above-mentioned emendation, there are other 
passages which seem to be corrupt, of which I will only mention the 
last two lines on p. 17. From the context we gather that the author 
means to say “hurry over the first part of the service lest the little 
ones fall asleep before having eaten of the unleavened bread, or the 
grown up become sleepy and eat, what is their duty to eat, without 
proper intention (73)3)” ; the right text is therefore: DS ody 
nj133 row rayabts. oN >/ne Dw KNOW ANYON ONP WDA ID WT. 
Dr. Greenburg has shown perseverance and ability in dealing with 
this branch of Jewish literature ; may he find leisure successfully to 
continue these interesting studies. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 


THE TARGUM OF ONKELOCS TO GENESIS. 


The Targum of Onkelos to Genesis. A critical inquiry into the value of 
the text exhibited by Yemen MSS., by Dr. HENRY BARNSTEIN. 
(London : David Nutt. 1896.) 


THE Targum has always enjoyed great privileges: its importance 
was greatly enhanced by the fact that it accompanied the public 
reading of the law in the synagogue, and by the rule laid down in 
the Talmud that every one should read the weekly sedra twice in the 
original and once in the Targum. It was a favourite study with the 
late chief rabbi, who embodied the result of his research in the 
well-known commentary Nethinah la-ger. 

Dr. A. Berliner has since edited the Targum and discussed the 
several problems connected with this version. Dr. Barnstein selected 
the Targum of the Yemen MSS. for his special attention. This Targum 
has several peculiarities; first among these is the form of the vowels, 
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which are superlinear. As the number of vowels is smaller in the 
superlinear system than in the ordinary one, it is but natural that 
the vocalization of the text should show many differences. But there 
are besides other important differences which are independent of the 
character of the vowels and betray a different recension. Dr. Barn- 
stein has made a careful study of the several MSS. of the Targum to 
Genesis, conscientiously collected all the various readings whether 
important or unimportant, and classified them in a practical manner. 
Thus we have differences in vocalization, variations in orthography, 
grammatical variations, other variations, i.e. additions, omissions and 
contractions, and exegetical variations. Of the latter class we will 
cite a few examples: MP2}, Gen. xxx. 15, is either infinitive or 
second person feminine past. The Targumim seem to be divided on 
the question, but the opinion of Onkelos on this and similar questions 
cannot so easily or so decidedly be selected from the variations as the 
author believes. There is no harm in finding that, in spite of the 
attempts of scholars to solve riddles and to clear up what is still dark 
for us, there still remain a good many things doubtful. Another 
example of this kind is YW, Gen. xlv. 11, which admits of two 
explanations: lest thou become poor, and lest thou be destroyed; 
there are accordingly two versions in the Targum j/JD°NN and *yynwn, 
both equally correspond to the original. It is not necessary to assume 
that lteral translation is more original than paraphrase. The object 
of the Targumist was to make the Torah intelligible to the people, 
and where he thought a literal rendering would not be understood, 
or at least not understood in the manner he wished, he naturally 
paraphrased, and such paraphrase has as much claim to originality as 
the literal rendering. It is, therefore, not so evident as Dr. Barnstein 
thinks, that on account of its literality the Targum of Yemen MSS. 
embodies an earlier and more original recension of the Targum of 
Onkelos than the various editions and Kuropean MSS., the source 
of which can be traced to Babylon. But much may be said in 
favour of the theory at which he arrived after painstaking and careful 
study, that Targum Onkelos has Palestine for its birthplace, that it 
travelled thence to Babylon, that the Yemen Targum came thither 
from Jerusalem, and that the form in which the Yemen MSS. pre- 
served the Targum is that of the earlier, the Palestine, recension. 
A well-known saying is 121 > ono myna Sanra. 1 apply it to 
the author of this dissertation. It is the beginning of his literary 
career; it is a successful beginning, and we expect more of him about 
the Targum of Onkelos in the course of time. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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PRIESTS AND WORSHIP IN THE LAST DECADE 
OF THE TEMPLE,AT JERUSALEM. 


Proressor Adolf Biichler of Vienna has written a highly estim- 
able work on the Priests and Worship in the last decade of the 
Temple in Jerusalem!, which, by reason of its wealth of new ideas 
and importance, is in many respects subject to criticism. As far 
as I know, two scientific reviews, both entering into details, have 
thus far appeared; one by Herr A. Epstein’, and another by Prof. 
L. Blau*. In the following remarks I do not intend to discuss 
Prof. Biichler’s work, but to produce some data referring to this 
subject, which I hope will serve to throw light upon the last decade 
of the Temple of Jerusalem in its many phases. 

It has already been pointed out by Herr Epstein, that Prof. Biichler’s 
investigations are especially instructive in reference to the schools 
in Jabne and Lydda. Among other things Prof. Biichler mentions 
certain Tannaites, whose name is introduced by the word N18. 
Prof. Biichler considers this title to be quite obscure (p. 92). This 
title is, however, so frequently met with that it does not sound at all 
unfamiliar. The point may be characterized as a sort of bon mot, not 
rare among Talmudists; namely, a question which is only put because 
the questioner has a good answer in petio. Prof. Biichler asks the 
question only because he thinks he has a good answer to give; 
namely, he is of opinion that such Doctors of the Law had stood 
“in relations” to the sanctuary in Jerusalem. Prof. Biichler quotes 
even Matthew xxiil. 9‘, where this title also occurs in Greek (drtep) ; 
consequently, the meaning is at least not obscure. It would also 
be appropriate to cite the Greek word wazas, about which we read in 
Sophocles (Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, p. 839) : 
“Papa, father, a title given to bishops in general, and to those of . 
Alexandria and Rome in particular.’ The Roman “ Pope” (Italian 
papa, French pape) has retained his title up to the present day. This 
sort of designation certainly came from Judaism into Christianity. 
This circumstance might have been made use of by Prof. Biichler 
to show, that those priests, or, as he expresses himself, those men are 
called “father” who stood in some relation to the sanctuary. 

But in truth neither from this, nor from the proofs adduced by 


II Jahresbericht der israelitisch-theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, 1894, 1895. 
Monatsschrift Sir Geschichte & Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XL, 138-144. 
Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXI, 143-154. 

The citation of verse to is probably only a lapsus, for nothing can be 
found there referring to this subject. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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Prof. Biichler, can this inference be drawn. It is so very natural 
to address a beloved and revered person as father, that there is really 
no necessity to look for a reason. We have the example of Elisha, 
who calls the prophet Elijah his father (2 Kings ii. 12). Besides, 
it appears to me, that this custom still obtains at the present day 
in Eastern countries’. It may of course be asked why the title of NIN 
was given to certain persons only, and not to the great multitude 
of Doctors of the Law. This I consider to be an idle question, because 
there is no suitable answer to it. For my friend Prof. Biichler is 
mistaken when he thinks that the persons named by him bore the 
title all through from the beginning to the end. Thus, for instance, 
it is not true that Jose b. Dosithai? had no other title but that of NIN, 
for in Genesis Rabba, c. 78, 4, he is called ‘DY “1; this passage, like 
some other, proves moreover that the sayings of Abba Jose do not 
always bear reference to the sanctuary *. In Deuteron. Rabba, c. 4, 8, 
and Levit. Rabba, c. 5, 4, a certain [7)" NIN is mentioned, who neither 
was a teacher of the Law nor did he live during the time of the 
temple. Compare also *SyDIN NIN, Jer. Demai, 24a. In the name 
NIN NIN, and also in other cases, NIN is a proper noun*. We also 
find j737 NIN 7 (Tanchuma, imibyna, § 20, ed. Buber), where the 
priestly office is clearly not designated by NAN. 

Consequently I venture to maintain that Prof. Biichler’s inferences 
drawn by him from the title of SIN are as untenable as those which 
he makes from another idiomatical phenomenon; namely, that 
Doctors of the Law are mentioned only as ]3, followed by the name 
of the father. The latter conclusions have been completely refuted 
by Prof. Blau®. But even the distinction made by Prof. Blau, that 


1 In a recent work of Deismann, Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895), p. 273, 
a papyrus is published, where a certain Lycarion called a revered person 
TAaTEp. 

2 It would be more correct to write Désthai, for »~nDN is always written 
without Yod; in the Greek Aovifeos the accent is, by reason of Syncope, 
moyed to the first syllable. I will here remark, that a Jew AooiOeos is 
already mentioned in the epilogue of the Septuagint to the book 
of Esther. 

8 Vid. Bacher, Agada der Tanaiten, II, 388. He quotes there from 
Midrash Samuel, c. 32, 8187 701DN TNYNW X)»2x, Which also shows that xix 
was merely an expression of veneration. 

* Vid. Aruch, 8. Vv. Rix. 

5 Revue, 1.c.—Why does not Blau quote the name of Bar-Kappara? 
The name x3 72 is also found in Semachoth, VIII; neon ja in Jer. 
Sanhedrin, 18 c. 
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in ordinary cases the name of the father only is mentioned, and the 
name of the scholar himself only then added when it is preceded 
by the honouring title of ‘“Rabbi’’—even this distinction cannot 
be upheld. For according to my belief people are in ordinary cases 
called by their own names only, to which subsequently the name 
of the father may be added. This is usually the case in Greek and 
Latin, from which languages the existence of the same custom can 
be proved in reference to persons of the Jewish race. But this is so 
natural that it requires no proof. It is known that under primitive 
conditions of culture the descent from the mother’s line was principally 
considered, and then the child most likely added the name of the 
mother. Why should the Jews, more than others, have suppressed 
their own names? Why should they have deviated from a custom 
that was prevalent in the Bible? As a matter of fact they never 
relinquished that custom; even at the present day in Synagogal 
rites, they use their own name and that of their father. The fact 
therefore remains that names like Wy)) J3 ‘Di, TAN ja ponds, N'IPY 
oxdan 12, were customary, and that such as *NtY j3, Ndr ja, &e., were 
exceptional. The causes for such appellations can be recognized in 
some cases, but are in the majority of cases unknown. 

Valuable informations about the sanctuary of Jerusalem have come 
down to us from scholars who lived in Sepphoris. Prof. Biichler 
attempts to prove that many distinguished families of priests had 
fled from the warlike Jerusalem to Sepphoris. He chiefly relies 
on the genealogy (ony nd) which had been found in Jerusalem 
(Jer. Taanith, 68a; Genesis Rabba, c. 98, 8), in which we also find 
PABY jd 7717 ja. The whole argument is based upon this notice. 
Herr Epstein? had already pointed out that this passage is corrupt. 
Unfortunately, neither Herr Epstein nor Prof. Biichler has noticed 
that this passage of j‘DNY nb29 occurs also in Mishna Arachin, II, 4, 
and Tosifta Arachin, I, 152. In the Tosifta we read DNDN NADY 12°, 
which means, “The house Sippor is from Kmmaus*.” It is known 
that Kmmaus lay in the province of Judaea’; thus the passage means 


' Monatsschrift, 1.¢., p. 141. 

? Epstein quotes Strashun ad loc. (w’win vw in ed. Wilna, 1884), 
without noticing that Strashun had already the correct notion that the 
notice in pony n220 had to be combined with Mishna and Tosifta Arachin. 

S cron (in the ordinary editions of the Mishna mx) is, of course, 
a corruption of Diwox, v. Rappoport, po Joy, p. 112. Prof. Biichler dis- 
regarded Rappoport’s discussion ; the passage from the Mishna he quotes 
Oe SHG, IO BY, 

* The Aramaic x™mps corresponds with the Hebrew prs. 

* Vid. Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1853. p 112, who rightly distinguishes Emmaus 
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to say that “the house of Sippor is from Judaea.” The passage 
in Jerushalmi will therefore have to be inverted ; instead of jf 7) j2 
PNAS read M717 jt WHY 731, and in Genesis Rabba, instead of 
PUY JD N17 MIT read MN f PM|AY 3492 This notice would 
thus be fully borne out by those of the Mishna and Tosifta. This 
would also raise a difficulty mentioned by Herr Epstein; namely, that 
in a genealogy the names of ancestors must be expected rather than 
those of the places where the people lived. According to our 
assumption, the passage really says, that the house of Sippor was 
descended from the tribe of Judah, and is thus in conformity with 
the other portions of the genealogy. 

Prof. Biichler further asserts that there was a Synagogue in 
Sepphoris which was called the Babylonian Synagogue (Saa5 xnvrs5 
1)¥7). I may as well mention first that besides the passages quoted 
by Prof. Biichler, Jer. Megillah, 75 b, must be cited. Based on this, 
Prof. Biichler would prefer to read in Jer. Taanith, 64 a, and Jer. 
Nazir, 56 c, °ND2I27 NNWID instead of YT NNY2D5. I cannot accept 
this opinion. I consider 12 as a proper noun, the Greek Govan, 
a town in the south of Judaea. I rely on the passage in Jer. Aboda 
Zara, 43b: by35 xndy, where only a town can be meant. In con- 
nexion with this I mention that there were in the south of Judaea 
twenty-four such towns, which had a Greek form of government, and 
were for this reason called Bovdai, Jer. Nedarim, 38 a, and Jer. 
Shebnoth, 34 d, O73 1 nya 7”54, It is said that they were 
destroyed—it seems in the war of Hadrian against Bar-Cochba— 
on account of the careless oaths of their inhabitants. The sin of 
indifference in the matter of oaths is also mentioned in other sources ; 
thus, in Tanchuma, old edition, 80P>") § 7; Tanchuma, ed. Buber, 
N7P") § 16, and MIO § 1; Numeri Rabba, c. 22, 1; only in these 
passages a thousand cities° are mentioned, which were said to have 
lain in “the mountain of the King” (bon 1). We know also from 


in the South of Judaea from Emmaus near Tiberias. The place is now 
called Amwds. Vid. Boettcher, Lexicon zu Josephus Flavius, p. 111. 

1 Or mv yo pres m2. 

2 It is known that x7 was also written for 7117. 

3 Strashun, in nnn to Genesis Rabba, c. 52, 4, quotes the reading xnr72) 
pves7 85237 instead of prpzt NNW. 

4 For this we read in Pesikta Rabbathi, c. 22, p. 41a, ed. Friedmann mix ; 
ef. Aboth di R. Nathan, version I, c. 20, p. 72, ed. Schechter. 

5 Always nvwy. The number may have its origin in an erroneous 
transcription of x1373, out of 13, and then 20,000 cities were spoken of ; 
vid. Threni Rabba, ITI, 2. 
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other sources that the war of Hadrian had raged particularly in “the 
mountain of the King”; there is, therefore, an historical substratum 
in this narrative. It is, however, nowhere said that the destruction 
originated with the Romans; the matter seems rather to have been 
brought about in this way, that those cities, for reason of their Greek 
customs, were rather disliked by the warriors for the national cause, 
and that the first work of the Bar-Cochba revolt had been to punish 
them. Similar frictions between the Jewish and Hellenistic population 
of Palestine are also otherwise historically attested. The crime 
committed by these cities was perhaps not the taking of an unnecessary 
oath, but a criminal breach of faith’. 

Prof. Biichler further deals with the question as to the language 
spoken by the priests of Jerusalem during the last decennium of its 
existence”. In reference to this much ventilated question, Prof. 
Biichler comes to the conclusion that before 63 * the official language 
of the priests had been Aramaic, in accordance with the conditions of 
the time, but that after 63 it had been Hebrew, under the influence 
of the Pharisees. Here also Prof. Biichler’s arguments are not of 
sufficient force. He relies on the account as to the divine voice heard 
by the High Priest Simon in the sanctuary speaking in the Aramaic 
language ({YIY NN nwo). Prof. Biichler lays particular stress on 
these words, but it escaped him that the same words are also used, on an 
occasion where there is no question either of sanctuary or of priests *. 
The reason of the Aramaic being used in the narrative does not lie 
in the circumstance that the priests spoke that language, but in the 
fact that such was the historical style of the time®. As a further 
proof I will only mention that we have an Aramaic account about 
the High Priest Simon referring to quite an ordinary event (Pesikta 
Rabbathi, c. 14, p. 65 a, ed. Friedmann, and parallel passages). 
Prof. Biichler thinks everywhere of priests; thus he could also have 
applied in proof of his proposition the passage in Joma, 18 a, where . 
we are told in Aramaic that Martha, the daughter of Boethus, had 


* The maw mwx>y1 are reproached for their great pride in Gittin, 37 a. 
That mx should mean rich people is a misunderstanding (W. Bacher, 
Agada der Tanaiten, I, 57, note 3). The most unmistakable passage occurs 
in Semachoth, e¢. 8, M1yW1w Nw)y.2 OD, followed immediately by the word 
MyNDprp (circus). 

2 Pages 60-67. 

* The year 63 B.c. is according to Prof. Biichler a turning-point in the 
history of the Temple Worship. 

* Semachoth, ¢. 8 2X MON prwhn; I consider these words to be authentic, 
although they are absent in Sanhedrin, 11a; cf. Jer. Sanhedrin, 18 ¢. 

5 Vid. my observation in Revue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 217. 
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sent the king Jannaeus two Kab of Denars, because he had appointed 
Josuah ben Gamla High Priest. (Vid. Tosafoth, ibid.; ef. Tosifta 
Joma, I, 14, and Threni Rabba, ¢. 9, 16.) Prof. Biichler thinks that 
this account is Aramaic, because it speaks about a priest. But I am 
of opinion that we have here a fragment from a lost historical work. 
We must remember that the Scroll of the Fasts (‘yn nby) was 
also composed in Aramaic. The insufficiency of Prof. Biichler’s 
argumentation is characterized by the circumstance that he draws 
important inferences from the single word *NP3 in Mishna Joma, INO ii 
and Tamid, II, 2, a word, the meaning of which is by no means 
certain. 

Prof. Biichler’s attention is directed to everything which bears even 
the slightest reference to priests. Thus he attempts to prove, that 
priests married usually only girls of priestly descent. I consider 
this statement to be fully proved. Prof. Biichler cites himself (p. 16) 
the Talmudical account, according to which eighty pairs of priestly 
brothers married in one night eighty pairs of sisters descended from 
priests. It is all the more remarkable that Prof. Biichler does not 
utilize the passage in proof of his proposition® I myself might 
adduce an additional strong proof for the statement. Namely, 
in Levit. Rabba, c. 20, 10, we find that the children of the high 
priests were particularly careful in the choice of their wives (nb a 
NAD MD WN OI AD WAN DMN YT ADS ++ DN 
> non nwE %, cf. Tanchuma, NN, § 6, p. 156 b, ed. Buber, 
Pesikta, 172 b, ed. Buber, Midrash Psalm Ixxviii. 18)%. There are, 
however, also examples of Israelite (non-priestly) maidens being 
married to priests (in the above-cited Mishna Arachin, II, 4)*. Here 
it ought to have been mentioned that this fact was not generally 
recognized, for R. Chanina b. Antigonos says differently. It can, 
however, be pointed out, that, according to Tosifta, Aboda Zara, III, 10, 
Rabban Gamliel I gave his daughter to the priest Simon ben Nethanel 
for a wife °. 

Prof. Biichler conjectures that with the expression AWITP OTy 


1 It is true Prof. Biichler speaks only of high priests, but the proposition 
can also be extended to common priests. 

2 The legendary character of the narrative does not prevent Prof. Biichler 
from utilizing it on another occasion. 

$ The references given by Herr Epstein, l.c., p. 142, note 1, must be 
supplemented by these passages. 

* Not priests of high standing, as Prof. Bichler thinks, but priests 
generally are named here, 

5 Prof. Biichler cites the passage himself, p. 14, note 2. 

Yy2 
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a community of priests is meant. Prof. Biichler’s expositions are, 
in respect to this, very happy, and throw a correct light upon 
a number of data. Blau has strengthened Prof. Biichler’s opinion 
with numerous fresh data’. I may be allowed here to make myself 
an observation: In Mishna Eduyoth, VII, 8 (cf. M. Kelim, V, 5), 
‘NIID ]2 OND is mentioned (Tosifta Eduyoth, III, 1, °8231D, Var ‘32°5). 
He seems to be the same as ‘ND’D }3 O70, in Pesachim, 104 a, who 
is surnamed DWT? by 13, ‘“‘the son of holy ones’.” The surname, 
the reason for which is given in so peculiar a manner’, seems to me 
to have been derived from the father’s name; °NJ1D is the Greek proper 
noun “Ayvos*, equal to the adjective dyvis, holy. The form ‘81D was 
taken for a plural, and thus °831D {3 became O'WV1P j2. Menahem, to 
judge from his decisions, was a priest, and it is probably owing to this 
circumstance that popular etymology took hold of his name and 
made a saint of him. For the present I give this with all reserve, 
although I think this is on the right track. Further I observe, that 
Blau’s assertion, that the expression T’D0N does not apply to the 
priestly character, is evident from the following passages: Sanhedrin, 
Ita (several times T°DN 7) ; Sabbath, 127 b, TNX WON NwyrD. 

I now turn to one of the boldest assertions of Prof. Biichler’s, namely, 
that the so-called Woes in the Gospel of Matthew (c. xxiii) are directed 
against the priests, although in the chapter in question no priests, 
but Pharisees and Doctors of the Law, are mentioned. Herr Epstein 
rightly rejects this impossible assertion, and refutes it with undeniable 
proofs. Another proof against this statement, and, in my opinion, 
not less undeniable, lies in the words miarivovaw yap ra pudaktnpta 
avrap, ‘they enlarge the phylacteries” (verse 5). We know from the 
whole Talmudical literature that the wearing of the Tefillin is 
a characteristic Pharisaical institution’. The same is also evident 
in Jerome’s works®. It might be asserted a priori, that the priests, 
who more inclined towards Sadducism, did not wear the phylacteries. - 
But we have even information about it expressis verbis. The Talmud 
says it expressly of the 7 by dan, of the Tefillin to be worn on 
the arm: 3 Ayn2 wn) Sen on 77), Arachin, 3 b; but the 


1 Revue, l.c., p. 150. 

* Vid. Braunschweiger, Lehrer der Mischna, p. 178, note 1. 

* R. Samuel b. Meir was not aware of the reason. 

* Fick, Griechische Personennamen, p. 5, mentions “A-yvos, ‘Ayds, ‘Aya, 
“Ayvov ; all from ayvés, holy. 

° Prof. Biichler does not touch upon this point; but I cannot suppose 
that he would divide the chapter, which evidently forms one whole. 

® Vid. my essay in this Review, VII, 238. 
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priests did not wear them on the head either, because they were 
covered by the 7", or NDI¥O. If the matter is treated critically, 
it appears from the discussion of the Talmud, that the priests did not 
wear any phylacteries at all; it seems that the Mishna first obliged 
them todoso. But popn and N°S*¥ have the same fate, and presuppose 
the same data; consequently, we can maintain, that the priests did 
not wear the fringes either. For this reason alone Matthew, xxiii, 
cannot refer to the priests. 

Prof. Biichler makes a very minute and valuable investigation 
about the officials of the temple. Among these the SaIDN is 
frequently mentioned. For the purpose of fixing the character of 


“which says, that the key of the sanctuary was in the hands of a 
dignitary who was called Amarkol” (p. 94). But I see that the 
Targum says more than this, for the words: ‘The dominion of the 
house of David in his hand” (in the text only wow 5y), cannot 
possibly mean a simple temple official, like the Amarkol. But 
Prof. Biichler takes no notice of these words of the Targum, although 
these very words carry us back to the source of the Targum. For in 
Leviticus Rabba, c. 5, 5, the same verse of scripture is the subject of 
a controversy. R. Eleazar holds that Shebna had been a high priest, 
but R. Jehudah maintains that he had been an Amarkol. Now, as it 
is frequently the case1, both opinions are blended together in Targum 
Jonathan: MND &c. refers to the Amarkol, mow &c. refers to the 
high priest. In view of this freedom of treatment, the Targum 
cannot justly be called sufficient evidence. The passage in the 
Midrash shows, however, that the Amarkol took part in the affairs 
of the sanctuary, but not in the offering up of the sacrifices’; 
consequently, he was not a priest, but an Israelite (layman). For 
all these reasons I cannot admit Prof. Biichler’s concluding words 
that he had correctly discerned the position and signification of the 
Amarkol, although I am unable to substitute another theory of my 
own. Prof. Biichler himself remarks, that the Targum of the Prophets 
renders the word “¥\)=treasurer, in Zech. xi. 13, with Amarkol, 
although we should have expected 1312; but we cannot urge closely 
paraphrastic interpretations. I am surprised that Prof. Bichler does 
not think it worth while to prove, in respect to the word 1311, that it 


1 Prof. Biichler, on another occasion, also speaks of a double translation 


(p. 100). 
2 Difference between mwipn and n127). 
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denoted a priestly office. Taanith, 29 a, proves nothing, for there 
p31 is to be taken metaphorically, and not literally, as Prof. Biichler 
himself admits. 

Nor can I agree that it was proved that the TOyOn WN) was a 
priestly person; the “plain and evident result”? is rather that the 
first man of the division was a layman. This is not contradicted 
either by Sifre, Numbers, § 9, or by Sifra, Lev. xiv. 11. For in the 
former passage it is not said that the priest was assigned to render 
the service ; but only, that the action be performed under the super- 
vision of the priest ; and, according to this, the other passage must 
be explained in the same way ”. 

The opinion that bran bya (Tosifta, Kelim, Baba Kama, I, 6, p. 569, 
ed. Zuckermandel) denoted a dignitary in the temple, I consider to be 
altogether erroneous. Prof. Biichler does not examine the word 
itself; moreover, he omits to show a connexion between the word 
and its meaning as adopted by him. In my opinion, Sion dys 
is probably nothing else but “the man of the bean ( faba)”; i.e. the 
ancestor of the house of Fabius (‘48'S or ‘AN5), vid. Perles, Beitrdge 
zur rabbinischen Sprach- und Sagenkunde, p. 6. Some proof for this 
assumption may lie in the circumstance that in Mishna Taharoth, 
VIL, 9, some books read °IN*D }3 instead of NOvD 72 Wd 129. 

I observe besides that important and detailed notices on the 
composition of the Ww?) are found in Jer. Taanith, 68a, which have 
not been made use of by Prof. Biichler. Among other things, it is 
said there that the Chiefs of the Order (1OW) were sometimes 
degraded to Chiefs of Families (*N2 jOXY Wy) NNW wR Ny) 
nian). 

A leading idea of Prof. Biichler’s, which goes through the whole 
work, is this, that the Pharisees were suspicious of the priests, and 
therefore superintended the latter. Thus he writes: “ Unequivocal 
and fully reliable traditions, which we are soon going to consider, 
put it beyond doubt, that the presence of non-priestly elders at the 
sacerdotal performances was not an ancient custom and settled 
usage, but has to be counted among the rights obtained by the 
Pharisaical side during the last decennium of the existence of the 
Temple.” This idea may be correct in itself; but I think, it also 
ought to have been mentioned, that the presence of non-priestly 
elders was not a right obtained by the Pharisees, but the assist- 


' Prof. Biichler’s own words, p. 92. 


? Prof. Biichler gives a good instance of this also, ef. his remark on 
Mishna Zebachim, IX, 3 (p. 70, note 4). 


* Page 98, where the subject is dealt with in an off-hand manner. 
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ance rendered by the teachers of the Law, versed in the Halacha, 
to priests who lacked such training. This idea is quite plainly 
expressed in traditional literature !, and the sources display evidence 
of a calm treatment of the subject, and that they give no indication 
whatever that any struggle had taken place. 

Prof. Biichler then speaks of the connexion between priests and 
Levites. At the very commencement he meets with a difficulty 
(p. 119); namely, the letter of Antiochus the Great, communicated 
by Josephus, mentions the teachers of the law of the temple (kai 
ypappareis rovd iepov)*, who, according to the context, could only have 
been Levites. Prof. Biichler sees a difficulty in this, that nothing 
similar is to be found in the literature of the Talmud and Midrash. 
Against this I draw attention to the frequently expressed view, 
according to which the teachers were of the tribe of Levi*; and 
more especially to the remarkable circumstance, that Moses, the 
chief of the Levites, is, in two places, very emphatically called Israel’s 
teacher of the law (ONT¥"T NIT NED, Sotah, 13 b)*. 

Prof. Biichler collects on this occasion several data, which prove 
that the singing in the temple was done by the priests; but Prof. 
Biichler cannot acquiesce in this, and vindicates, in spite of this, 
the singing in the temple by the Levites. This opinion, which is 
meant to agree with the Halacha, is really opposed to it; for accord- 
ing to the latter, priests, Levites, and Israelites had to participate 
in the singing without fail. (Jer. Taanith, 67 d: onda, onan yw’ oon 
W7pA nN pasyn ven byw, where the word 1'¥ refers to all three 
categories, as the discussion there proves*®. This of course would not 
mean to say that there was not any singing which was reserved 
exclusively for the Levites. 

Prof. Biichler does not mention with a single word® that the 
Levites were also divided into orders (MIN2W1), and yet this is evident 
from the words of R. Jose b. Chanina in Jer. Megillah, 73 b: }3°9 


1 Numeri Rabba, ¢. 11, 3: Map WoMw MIA DID NX ONDA DDIM -PNdn 
4D ANP) APM; ibid. way wY Pwr ITD) pro yaw; ibid. mx pymn ya, &e. 
The same also Canticum Rabba, III, 6. I do not want to examine the 
historical value of these notices; but so much is certain that the 
co-operation of the ‘‘ Pharisees” appears here in quite a different light. 
Cf. also the important passage in Sifre, Numbers, § 116: TMX WM, &e. 

2 Biichler translates ‘‘ scribes,” but it means ‘teachers of the law.” 

3 In connexion with Genesis xlix. 7. 

4 Prof. Bacher pointed out to me that these words are also found in 
Targum Onkelos to Deuteronomy xxxiii. 21. 

5 See Prof. Biichler, p. 127, on the singing by laymen. 

6 Cf. Blau, l.c., p. 151. 
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pow mw andy aoa nnownd, further, Numeri Rabbi and Canticum . 
Rabba, lc. : ad NIDwW TD) NIAD NIDwN VD}, and Ezra vii. 92. 

Prof. Biichler further discusses the place where the Levites stood. 
He considers as such the frequently-mentioned “‘raised place ” j3)7, 
in opposition to Graetz, who says that this was the place where the 
priests stood®. On this point, I think I must agree with Prof. Biichler. 
For there is, in the ordinary prayer-books, a ppdiyn p37 after the 
napa nvwnp, in which, among other things, is mentioned D'313 
ptoyoa Ssnw 22193 ond) on says; and a little later we read: 
yaa 1b xd). This is enough to place Prof. Biichler’s opinion 
beyond doubt. I attribute some authority to this prayer *, because 
a prayer of this class is based, as a rule, upon some Rabbinical 
source, and it may be that the above words are taken from the 
Talmud. But, speaking of the prayer-book, I will only add that 
the words O13) oVwa py, in the Musaph-prayer of the three 
principal festivals, also seem to indicate what I said before, namely, 
that the Levites participated in two sorts of singing. 

I may now be allowed to make a few observations on the particular 
way in which the so-called twenty-four orders (NINDWD 33) were 
constituted ; and I should say at once that Blau does not properly 
call the order consisting of Israelites (laymen) ‘ Mishmar’®,” for the 
Talmud, in the passage quoted by Blau, always used the expression 
Ammud Ti2¥, and the term for this is always only 7yD, Maamad. 
The difference between the two expressions is this, that IY always 
means the order of Israelites only (Jer. Taanit, 67 d, }‘DIDND Nyon 
}7y3, and further on always only Syn), whilst 412) was the order 
consisting of Cohanim, Levites, and Israelites. An order of the latter 
kind was always present in Jerusalem during the service (ibidem : 
ben ond Sw ona bw moderna py mn awn rove b> Syn 
prs). Then follows immediately: “It has been taught: twenty- 
four thousand °,” i. e. the just-mentioned order consisted of a body of 
priests, Levites, and Israelites, to the number of 24,000 men. The 
members of this order were convened from the whole of Palestine. 
The Baraitha continues: NWO Toy "ym ow TOY, “from Jeru-’ 
salem only a whole Ammud (24,000) could be drafted.” This means 
that Jerusalem always contained such a population of priests, Levites, 


’ Cf. Threni Rabba, Introduction, No. 23, m5) m7) NNW. 

? Quoted by Prof. Biichler, p. 137. 5 Page 126. 

* In the edition of Salomon (Zalmon) London, Vienna, 1857, this prayer 
is printed on p. 20. 


5 Revue, l.c., p. 151. ® Fox TDIW) OMWY YN. 
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and Israelites, that an Ammud could always be formed from them, 
and Jericho also contained so many people as to suffice for half an 
Ammud. This may really have been so. Then a small exaggeration 
follows. “Jericho could also have furnished a complete Ammud, but 
it sent only half an Ammud, in order to preserve Jerusalem’s pre- 
rogative.” The words following next form the natural complement: 
“The priests for the service, the Levites for the Duchan!; the Israelites, 
on the other hand, prove per se that they were the deputies from the 
whole of Israel.” This means that it was not necessary to bring up 
to Jerusalem, from the whole of Palestine, the Israelite portion of the 
Ammud—besides, this would have been an impossibility, for, in that 
case, it would have been just as necessary to summon deputies from 
Egypt and Babylonia and from the Jews of other countries—but the 
mere fact that there were also Israelites in the Ammud, gives it 
the character of a representation of the whole of Israel. This 
I believe gives a clear meaning to the whole passage, and it is 
unnecessary to amend it in any way, as Blau has, not very happily, 
attempted to do. 

In further laying stress upon the difference between Mishmar and 
Ammud, I am unable to accept Blau’s opinion that the Baraitha 
contained in Bab. Taanit, 27 a, was only another edition of the above- 
mentioned Baraitha, and was to be modified accordingly. The 
Baraitha, as contained in the Babylonian Talmud, exhibits, to my mind, 
no difficulties, although Epstein? does not see his way clear about it. 
We give a translation: ‘“‘ There are twenty-four Mishmars in Jerusalem, 
twelve of which were in Jericho; when the turn of a Mishmar came 
round to go up [to Jerusalem], the one half of a Mishmar went up 
from Palestine to Jerusalem‘, and the other half of a Mishmar went 
up from Jericho, and for the reason, to enable them to provide 
drink and food to their brethren in Jerusalem.” Namely, there 
was in Jericho a large colony of priests, who occupied themselves 
with agriculture; therefore it was ordained, that of the Mishmars 
of the country—with the exclusion of Jericho—always one half,— 
and of the Mishmar of Jericho likewise one half went up to Jeru- 
salem. Accordingly, the rest of Palestine, as well as Jericho, sent 


1 This passage also proves that the Levites used to stand upon the }211. 

2 Monatsschrift, 1. ¢., p. 144. 

3 As if it were written wwva TWwy DN ON}, as the Talmud correctly 
explains. 

4 The words Dowry) bxte yuxd, which would be superfluous, plainly 
say that always one half of a Mishmar, scattered over all Palestine, 
went up. 
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twenty-four times a year one half of a Mishmar to J erusalem. I do 
not see why such an arrangement could not have been made, by 
means of which it was even possible to distribute systematically 
every Mishmar over the whole country and over Jericho, and which 
would thus cause no difficulty. Prof. Biichler has been able to 
understand this Baraitha, and also the one in Jerusalem in which he 
proposes a small alteration only. I think even this to be unnecessary; 
much more so the alterations of Epstein and Blau. 

In conclusion, I observe that the Baraitha discussed by Blau, which 
treats of the four families of priests, is also found in Jer. Taanit, 68a. 

I made these observations, partly when I first read Prof. Biichler’s 
work, and partly on reading the said reviews. I have not treated the 
matter systematically, and this may be my excuse, that I publish here 
only stray notes, and not a finished essay. 


SAMUEL KRAUSS. 


ZADOC KAHN’S SERMONS. 
Sermons et Allocutions adressés & la jeunesse israélite, par ZADOC 
Kaun, Grand-Rabbin de France. (Paris: Durlacher, 1896.) 


M. Zapoc KAuHN’s reputation as a preacher deservedly stands high 
among his own countrymen, and several of his sermons which have 
found their way across the channel have attracted attention here. 

The volume under consideration is a new edition of a work which 
originally appeared in 1877. It consists of a collection of sermons 
and addresses delivered to children, or to adults on topics connected 
with childhood. But it is more than a mere reprint, for it contains 
some addresses which do not figure in the earlier edition, and which 
are now printed for the first time. The volume might have been 
conveniently divided into two parts, Part I (pp. 1-162) comprising 
nine sermons, Part II (pp. 163-293) containing fifteen addresses on 
special occasions. 

The author states what he regards as the ideal method to be 
adopted by the preacher to children. In the course of an excellent 
sermon, entitled “‘Be Young,” he feels for a moment that he is 
talking above the heads of his young auditors, and exclaims: ‘ How- 
ever, I must not lose sight of the fact that after all you are children, 
and that it behoves me to speak to you in a language adapted to your 
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intelligence. The first duty of the sacred orator in the presence of 
such a congregation is simplicity and clearness. He must be able to 
make himself a child in order the better to be understood by children” 
(p. 147). The book, as might be expected, contains many eloquent 
passages. One of the most striking is the introduction to the sermon 
on “The Love of God” (p. 55), a paragraph which brings to mind 
Jellinek’s famous sermons on the Shema. 

“There is a chapter in Holy Writ which every Israelite should 
recite at least twice a day, with which we commence and finish our 
daily work, and thus awake and retire under the guard of religion. 
It is a chapter which we inscribe on the doorposts of our houses, and 
which we bear on our forehead during prayer, a chapter which is not 
a prayer, but which we consider as the most important of prayers, 
which is not an exposition of doctrine, but which we consider as the 
very expression of our faith, a chapter which seems to be the founda- 
tion of our religion ...., a chapter which is piously repeated by 
generation after generation, which even the most ignorant know 
by heart, and recognize or divine the sense, and which every mother 
teaches to her child as soon as it begins to lisp its first words, a 
chapter which for centuries has consoled the suffering and sweetened 
the last hours of the dying; a chapter, in short, so rich in its sim- 
plicity, so expressive in its conciseness, that it sums up our principal 
duties and awakens in us a crowd of memories and thoughts, in 
making shine before our eyes, as in a rapid vision, all the glories 
of our past, and all the hopes of our future.” 

Among other subjects included for treatment occur—‘ The signifi- 
cation of the name of Israel” (p. 13), “‘ Honour your parents” (p. 35), 
“ Progress” (p. 73), ‘‘ The Ceremony of Religious Initiation ” (p. 91), 
“Divine Providence” (p. 107), ‘The Schemang” (p. 125), “The 
Existence and the Unity of God”’ (p. 193), ‘“‘Woman’s work” (p. 251), 
“Instruction and Work ” (p. 265), and “ Patience and Perseverance ‘i 
(p. 289). 

The passages cited from the Agada are admirably chosen and 
beautifully rendered. The death-bed scene of Jacob, described on 
p. 125, and based on Genesis R. § 98, is a splendid example of the 
author’s facility and felicity in making the Midrash appeal to the 
heart and the mind of the listener or the reader. References are 
given for all quotations, a feature which greatly enhances the value 
and the usefulness of the work. 

The volume before us will be found to be what it aspires to be, 
a wise and suggestive initiation into religious thought for Jewish 
youth. There isa skilful combination of the “ simplicity and clear- 
ness,” aimed at by the author, with fullness and depth of meaning. 
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All this preacher's peculiar charm of style is apparent, and displays 
a tenderness of feeling inspired by perfect sympathy with the thoughts 
and ambitions of childhood. There is an originality in many of the 
thoughts which goes far to recommend the work. The volume in short 
contains excellent specimens of what children’s sermons should be— 
plain, direct, practical, pervaded by the true spirit of Judaism, and 
holding up lofty aims in a manner adapted to the intelligence of the 


young. 
S. Levy. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KARAITE MISCELLANIES. 


I. From Daniel al-Qumisi’s NYS ADD. 


DANIEL B. MosEs AL-QumISsI, or al-Damag4ni, flourished at the 
end of the ninth or at the beginning of the tenth century. He seems 
to have been at first an admirer of Anan, whom he afterwards held 
in low esteem. He composed a N1¥O7 1HD in the Hebrew language, 
and, as is evident from Qirgisini, also some other writings of which 
we do not know even the names’. Pinsker (Lickute Kadmonioth, Notes, 


1 We obtain some data about this Karaite in the first section of Qirqisani’s 
Kitab al-’ Anwér (see Prof. Bacher in this Review, VII, 687-710), edited by 
Harkavy. We deduce his age from the fact that Qirqisani, in the work here 
mentioned (written 937), considers him as the last sectarian. Qirqisani 
mentions also other writings of Daniel, thus (ed. Harkavy), p. 316: 
MAND pO YPSvo Va p f¥1 77 ; on the other hand, p. 285, Raxn) jin; on p. 280, 
again, the singular as well as the plural occurs. From the name al- 
Damagani it may be conjectured that Daniel was a native of the country 
Qumis in Tabaristan, and that he must therefore have been called 
al-Qumisi (Harkavy, l.c., p. 271, note 8). A David al-Qumisi, otherwise 
unknown, is mentioned by Mas‘tdi in his Kitdb al-tanbih, ed. De Goeje, 
p. 113. He is said to have lived at Jerusalem, and to have died 945-946. 
That he was a Karaite, as Harkavy conjectures (Own m), II, 281), is 
to be proved from the following passage from a Karaite commentary 
in Arabic to Lev. iii. 9 (MS. Bodleian, Hebr. d. 44, f. 60b): moxm 125m 
Dep ITD MONON JR ONPD MONT YIM TPA oP RMD WR 3k NTN Ton 
PION Sy PD NTIPI MN FdDde TWO NATION YD PI AND 99 AW IT PTY TN 
2A DR NPT NTN PIN Ndr ANN FrodDdd FST FINAN TOPO’ PIN JR ad se wa 
pR ws WIT APIA vP yoa7 1. (See Hadassi, Eshkol Hakkofer, alphabet 233, 
letter n; Aron b. Elia, Gan Eden, f. 96 c, and Keter Tora on this passage.) 
Subsequently I found this Karaite cited also in Jefeth’s Comm. on Lev. 
xxiii. 5 (second recension? Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2518, f. 72a). Various 
opinions are here given for the circumstance, that the 15th of Nissan 
falls on a Sabbath. We read there, among others: 728 1970 ‘OX amos 
Foxe JD NTTNY RVD NIOR Ay) dor TO_IR JN TMP AX AMM romp NOD 


prim 5a ox xd RTCA. 
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pp. 188-189) cites from his code a long passage quoted by Jefeth b. 
Sagir. Dr. Harkavy published (Magazin fiir d. Wissensch. d. Judent. XX, 
227-228) three more passages from Petersburg manuscripts. Since 
Daniel’s book is one of the oldést Karaite codes extant, and more- 
over, as it is written in the Hebrew language, it rouses special 
interest. It may therefore not be unwelcome if I now publish 
a further extract from the same book. The British Museum MS. 
Or. 2494, from which I take this extract, contains, ff. 31-80, a frag- 
ment of a Karaite commentary, in Arabic, on Lev. xi. 37-43. This 
commentary, composed 1050 E.C., is a compilation chiefly from 
Qirqisani, ’Abu ‘Ali (i.e. Jefeth b. ‘Ali), "Abu Said (i.e. Levi b. Jefeth, 
v. Pinsker, l.c., p. 0%), "Abu-l Sari (i.e. Sahl b. Mazliach), Al-Rais, 
and other authors. In addition to these, other Karaite authors are 
cited, such as ‘Anan, Daniel and ’Abu Jaqftb, i.e. Josef al-Basir’. 

The passage that follows is indeed not described as taken from 
the Nyy IHD, nevertheless I believe this to be the fact on the 
evidence of its contents. As a convincing argument I may point 
out that, in the quotation in question Daniel deals with Lev. vii. 24, 
where it is said, that the fat of a beast that died by itself and that 
of an animal torn with beasts may be used for any other purpose 
except to be eaten. The Talmudists conclude from this, that the 
fat does not cause any uncleanness (v. Sifra to this passage). The 
Karaites, however, do not admit this conclusion, and accordingly 
they find the passage not free from difficulties. Daniel explains 
it by saying that if the body of the beast which died by itself, 
or was torn, is used in a manufacture, it is no more unclean. 
This opinion is cited by Jehuda Hadassi, Eshkol Hakkofer, alphabet 
287, letter 4 (f. 108 c) : 


sin 429 aNd 555 wy many adm ads adm aoxw ia” 
youn myo ya Set nm peer mda” s+ +s ny oon noxdnd 
nied mxnon mye mbdyad anwyw ans mny moma nba ys 
yy maxdo 595 awy map adm adaa adm “ow moiannd anya 
2) mas imdoxn xd aps ine xy oD 
The view quoted by Daniel, according to which by the term 
53) is here to be understood a sick beast which has been slain, 


was originally that of the Samaritans, with which, as it would 
seem, some Karaites concurred. By both sects the use of such 


* See my description of Qirqisini-MSS. in the British Museum in the 
Steinschneider- Festschrift (Leipzig, 1896), p. 215. 
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a beast was prohibited’. Compare further Geiger in Hechalug, VI, 
18-25, and Jiidische Zeitschrift, II, 21, 22. 
The passage to which I have been referring runs as follows: 


pra and xd mmny apna dxp vooipds Ses SIP [f. 60d] 

xd mondnd Awyn cw vinx > qd pm any od on own 
9 yy0d nod on ony per yyy aa onda ana xd wwe NDDN 
poy miny momad ans xd ps AY ayn oy onxny dy 
sind > dy noxdnd mwyn cw sy anew Siar a pynd ood on 
non nx an ans 7D Sy 2paxde S295 awy many adm aba adm 
xd pnwin +3 yenab amo ods xb fm on ma ina) 2 pyn 
[61a] °dn3 Nonwan AVAIA Nn MDD) DNAS ONY wh .NDDDd 
3x7 yo Nd) dna nonwin wen adaa adm ox? on wr po dy 
ana ovdydad na Sox on ndaa spo nan ow anpon boa ps 
xby mar ow. snp Paayn oye mar sonar odyads TpAadyd onan 
sin onda oyind sow dioxd vow ox ydma manm .nda ows 
Sond amo oxy non pa oia cand ma onxa non pawns 


1 The following etymology of the word 713, which Hadassi quotes a few 
lines before (letter 5, f. 108 b), in the name of the Philosophers (nya »n2n, 
comp. Bacher in the Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. d. Judent. XL, 26, 
note 4), is interesting : Jy IM ONNP m2) WD. Ww DR Ny aT 19” 
Sa xdomdyr mio aban anym adaaw xm mda nbd nnpx pd * mom nnn [7] 
DYNA PD OTN DAN | TT NTI DIN TAT Ww” + JMNM NID) YA TY 97229 
1 DION OITA AND) NT AAT wl P32 AWw»I ww Ww PAT OnYMD ODEN 
0) maa 59 waxn ND ‘Now. 

? Lev. vii. 24. 3 Exod. xxi. 35. * Lev. xi. 39. 

5 The representative of this opinion is‘ Anan, see the passage communi- 
cated by Harkavy from the former’s mynn 1D (Magazin, lc, p. 225; 
Graetz’s Geschichte, V*, p. 4243 Sxrwa mn np), p. 13) 2 WTI 7 ND 99) 
49) xT Thad nd IPI PAPI ANA Td ww cx. ‘Andn’s opinion is also 
refuted by Qirqisani in his Kitéb al- Anwér, ch. x, § 24 (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
2580, f. 31a). His words, for a copy of which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the Rev. G. Margoliouth, Assistant Librarian of the British 
Museum, run as follows: mbyp ori 8 my yay NWI NINDI TP NOD RON NWT? 
1D TY Dd ND NIM Ad dx Fox Arpad wT NON yA NM DY Ny 7) 
Tava dep N01 PT PORN ND 1D TIT IN ANNO DNTION 7D NW JR INNION 
mpb>p yp ND ONT PO MID JN IN Ap boy NOD NX NIM TWN ym 9D) 
ma) DDR. 

° MS. pr. 7 Exod. xxxiv. 15, MS. jax. 

TOS; Xi. 72: 9 Prov. xxi. 27. 
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mbay ane snp nabs pam phe wna ways xin xd yuad ani 
[yaad sypsy] Syed amp oxy Ay AD sna par wa aN ANA 
bowen sin toxn oxy .3025 oss md Tanda yom ans j2W 
monan by oy pay anew yy xd p> 02 md) pwd ww nwa 
yin nara 2indos 23 ns Sway ainsn yo oot xdar xd) anna 
noo xd naxdod awys awe inx AnonA mony ANAI. yn %2 
ry Sy xp noxdnd pnw) ox NOD Iw) ANDY AM AAI. yw 
mn oom xd) xo yaw nda ww mxny mn nda ww ins 

mA AAI 


Il. Saadja and Salmon b. Jerucham. 


Sahl b. Mazliach in his nd nnn, as his controversial tract 
against Jacob b. Samuel, the disciple of Saadja, is styled, gives a list 
of those Karaite authors who opposed Saadja’s views. Of these, Ben- 
Mashiach and Salmon b. Jerucham must have written against the 
Gaon even during his lifetime; others again, such as ’Abul-Tajjib 
al-Jebeli, ‘Ali b. Hasan, ’Abu ‘Ali Hasan al-Basri (i.e. Jefeth b. ‘Ali), 
Sahl himself, and several more, did not attack him till after his 
death*. It is not known whether all the Karaites here mentioned 
wrote whole treatises against Saadja, or whether, as is more probable, 
they only occasionally controverted his opinions. We only know 
with certainty that Salmon and Jefeth belong to the first class. 
The latter mentions his polemic against Saadja in his commentary 
to Exod. xxxv. 3°; this treatise, however, has not. yet been discovered, 
and we do not know whether Jefeth wrote it in Arabic, like most 
of his works, or in Hebrew, the language he selected for his 
controversy with Jacob b. Samuel. Salmon’s book, however, is 
extant in MS. in some libraries °. 


1 Lev. xi. 39, MS. onbana. 

? 2 Kings vi. 29. The sense is, if it can even happen that men should 
eat human flesh, how much more possible is it that they should consume 
that of an animal that had died of itself. 

3 Lev. v. 2. 

* See Steinschneider, Catal. Lugd., p. 403; Pinsker, Lickute Kadmonioth, 
Notes, p. 37. 

S md Mbox AN ANMDON OD AYyTO Sy CoVedxa 8) 7a AIT ND yn (Pinsker, 
Inc.; p: 20). 

° This appears in the Univ. Bibl. at Leyden, Cod. Warner 41, ff. 277b- 
288a, and in the Beth Ha-Midrash in Vienna (Pinsker’s Collection), 
Cod. 27, ff. 26-38. My quotation follows the Leyden MS. 
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This treatise, entitled by the later Karaites ¥” nvonbp}, is written 
in Hebrew. The author also intended to translate it into Arabic a 
but it is not known whether he carried out his intention or not. 
Sahl distinctly says that Salmon entered the lists against Saadja 
with a Hebrew treatise. The book, which is written in a wretched 
rhymed-prose, has a scarcely intelligible introduction, which is only 
partly preserved, and has no connexion with the real contents of 
the work. The work contains, further, nineteen chapters, which 
are alternately written with the acrostic 7338 and p’wN ; with the 
exception of chapters 11 and 19, in which the acrostic is }3 mop 
ony. The fragment of the introducticn, which has been preserved, 
and the first two chapters are published in the Litteraturblatt d. 
Orients, VII, 23, 163, 211. Pinsker, pp. 16-19, gives a summary of 
the contents of the whole book, but he accounts only for thirteen 
chapters; in his copy chaps. 3, 4, 16-19 were lacking*®. I will 
therefore supplement his account by giving the contents of these six 
chapters. 

Chapter 3 is connected with the first two, and endeavours to 
refute the arguments for the inspiration and necessity of the oral 
law. Saadja’s seven arguments for the necessity of tradition, as 
given in his Commentary to Genesis, are here specially cited and 
refuted *. 

Salmon’s arguments against the alterations in the date of the 
Passover mop Y’92 x5 are given in chap. 4. He quotes in evidence 
Ezra vii. 9 and viii. 31-33, and maintains that at that time the 
Passover festival must necessarily have begun on one of the days 
which Rabbinical tradition excludes. This argument is also to be 
found in Qirgisani, with whom probably it had its origin’. Hadassi 


1 This name is first mentioned by the author of the opr mr (ed. Vienna, 
f. 24a), see Geiger, in wom) 1K, IV, 13, comp. also Litteratbl. d. Orients, 
WANES eit 

2 See Pinsker, p. 15. 5 See ib., p. 133, note I. 

# Saadja’s arguments, without the refutations of Salmon, are given by 
Geiger, Wissenschaft. Zeitschr. fiir jtidische Theologie, V, 133. These seven argu- 
ments are also quoted and refuted in a fragment of a Karaite work in 
the British Museum, MS. Or. 2580, f. 46, entitled wy coxd>x ayvdx. This 
fragment belongs (see Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 209) to the second section 
(Frowabe Foe pmo) of Qirgisani’s Kitab al- Anwar. Among other things there 
we find it stated: ort nbs 7255R yrwoe JO NEN ATION JO 777 NO NONI 
ROTTER ND TION Myhe fPa PO AIT NNT DPR OR PIN OR NITE NTN 
PT OD TW ND NNN WNAIN RO FINDA [177] TDN °D TANTS DNP ONIN PRD 
Ape cNdCoR mop RTD AEP. 

5 Qirqisani composed his work 937 (see ed. Harkavy, p. 247, and 
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also, in his Eshkol Hakkofer, alphabet 185 (comp. also Gan Eden, }2Y 
winn wip, § 5), quotes this argument, and I cannot say which of 
these two earlier Karaites was his authority. 

In chapters 16-18 nearly the whole of the TD\pP Nyw is para- 
phrased’. 

In the 19th and last chapter, Salmon expresses the hope that the 
temple will be erected again, and the truth established. He writes 
against Saadja also in this chapter. 

The tone of this book is outrageously personal. He insults the 
Rabbanites in general, and Saadja in particular, in the rudest 
manner; in this respect he is scarcely surpassed by Jehuda Hadassi. 
It seems as if he himself felt that he had considerably overstepped 
the bounds of courtesy, for he urges the excuse that he was piqued 
and irritated by Saadja’s attack on the Karaites?. His phraseology 
is awkward in the extreme, and makes everybody sensible of the 
deficiency of the book as regards a lofty ideal. At all events the 
work is worthy of notice as it is unique in its kind, and of so early 
a period. 

We will now try to fix the time when this book was composed. 
We have in Sahl’s statement a terminus ad quem, that Salmon wrote 
against Saadja during the Gaon’s life. And indeed the whole tone of 


Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II, 249). whilst Salmon wrote his 
polemic, if my conjecture be correct, not before 940. I have found the 
passage in a compendium (qrn59) of Qirgiséni (British Museum MS. Or. 
2525, see Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 211). The chapter referred to is headed : 
MMWR D CNN AMNZ ON’) ToNp Nop Sep; and is also taken from the seventh 
section of the Kitdb al-’ Anwar. I give this passage in extenso: 791 pa [f. 46 b] 
yo 72582 (Ezra vii. 9) 5220 Ayn Dy NNT PWR wi) WANA NY. ANP ND 
[ox] 82 OMSTTT WIT TAT ONP CN IDO TY} PIT PI PR NP NN MD JRI CY onpys 
DMN MIO’ FI? D9 AN WW CNT FRI NANT NASW OY ROX PDT PD JR VP Nn ib.) coory 
PRT OR WONT PT TINO FRI RIND NON NTN DTT JOD JR PA AW JO po 
TY ON DW PID NON PO. TR FVD ONT PP Xk TON FRI NID Novy G5 NaN 
Do yO JR [47 a] PCD’ NIT PO DIE AlN aw DN PID Nov Gd XTX 1M Ayo 
PONT WIT) WwY OWI NAR WH AYO ONP DA TTR Nd IDoR ND AIDdN Pap yD 
PUT PO MAND IX TON F709 PAD FRI NAN PION OY PI PD JR ny Xn (ib. viii. 31) 
NVI ARP TDN OP OF FN TARR NAO’ yD?._D9 AION PND JO we pprcpdr 
PD JX NP Nd (ib. 32, 33) AMM AOI Spey wa oyn mwdw oO ow awn odwry 
PND TEN PD NI AN ONT FRI NANT TX TON Pr xop PID TT FRI NAN) DIO wW OY nia 
TNR NA NID’ NY FOP Aooe PN} JO JR ASPoX TAT pO MaAAD AUR JOU cen 
F738 FNS OR OY we TR OM GN DY PD PR PI) AR NT dR ND. 
* See Graetz, Monatsschr., 1859, p. 67 ff. 
* See Chapter IT, letter x (Litteratbl. d. Orients, 1.¢., 213). 
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the attack would suggest, that it was directed against a person who 
was still living. Note for instance the challenge thrown out to 
Saadja to be consistent with himself, and either to concur with the 
opinions of the Rabbanites, or to adopt the view of the Karaites': 
to openly oppose him (Salmon) and to reply to his objections?; mark 
also the observation, that whatever Saadja might have to say would 
only be weak and inconclusive *. Where, however, can we place the 
terminus a quo? I think I shall be able to fix it from a passage taken 
from this polemical treatise itself. In the second chapter, Salmon 
cites one of Saadja’s arguments for the necessity of committing the 
oral law to writing. The passage runs as follows (Litteratbl. d. 
Orients, 1. c., 215): 


syanza Adina apn wwe ian nox adn wan” 


nwon xd yd mppn ar iyedy * awe navn pt Awy 3 ppn prpn’” 


In other words, Saadja maintains, in one of his works, that the 
Mishnah was written down because it was feared it might otherwise 
be forgotten. Now Saadja gives this reason for writing the Mishnah 
in his 7AM “5D, or rather in the Arabic commentary to it, as is 
distinctly mentioned in a fragment of a Karaite polemic against its 
author*. This will explain the term no) which Salmon uses. 
Saadja’s opponents named this work thus, because of its being 
divided into verses and accented like a book of the Bible, and they 
reproached him by sneeringly asking whether he would pass for 
a prophet*®. Consequently no other treatise of Saadja’s could be 
meant, although this argument anent the compilation of the Mishnah 
may perhaps be mentioned elsewhere’. As therefore the ydin nap 


Chapter VI, letter a: 19) O22 "wd ATEN J) 12” (quoted by Pinsker, p. 16). 

2 Chapter VII, letter 1: mwon ny mavrn bx oy way awn oN ey” 
4 mar man Wow)’ APD pw Ms Mx wad” AWA WANA 71?" Tap? . 

$ Chapter XIX, letter 1: maywa yy + mawn mi TN» CX YOWET ION" 
WY WD yy Maywa Mawn wo9n ypnr7 ON (2 May pawaA »2) May 
mann yyw 7 wy (? Wd). 

* See Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, V, 195. 

5 See ibid. 229: APWwA OND) INND D222 NIT) 79310: 3NI. 

6 Jefeth also cites this fact in his Commentary to Exodus xxi. 33 
(British Museum Ms. Or. 2468, f. 7a); the same argument is literally 
copied from a work of Saadja (4972 477), it is possibly from the Arabic 
Commentary to his "x: 1c, but it may be from some other of his writings. 
Among other things it is said there : ROW APIA YASIR ATR A RNID. 
SIDIAN) NONTD NTNOID NAVY Tava NAINELTY [OWN 22 FRIAR AN NON NWT DIA JN 

ZZ 2 
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was composed in 9341, Salmon’s work must have been written between 
the years 934-42. I would be inclined to fix the later years of this 
interval as the date of Salmon’s attack, because most of Salmon’s 
Bible Commentaries were written in the sixth decade of the tenth 
century. The Commentary to the Psalms he composed, according to 
his own statement, in 9557, the Commentary to Lamentations in 956°, 
the Commentary to the Song of Solomon is mentioned as contemplated 
in the former work, in the latter, however, it is already quoted, 
consequently this also was composed between 955-956. But the 
remaining Commentaries, with the exception of that to Daniel, were 
probably written after this time®. We may therefore suppose, with 
a certain amount of probability, that Salmon composed his work 
about 940. 

If my conjectures in this respect be correct, we can also obtain 
an inkling as to the year of Salmon’s birth. According to his own 


yard neces (1. 8TNNIAN) ANIA’ wa VyabX ox cm pI po 2p [Aw] NANO 
moi nodD NADER NAAN TP IN NTEEM 1 SO NYO? Nayw PI tendR oy DoRoNN 
RON NTIDID NOIN IR APERIN PNDON OP PONTO AND APINTON ADR ANON 
Won NMC RWR NTMI. 

1 See Harkavy, ibid., 142. If this date only refers to the first recension 
of the ba 1£0, and not to the other which Saadja provided with an Arabic 
commentary, and in which the origin as well as the committal to writing 
of the oral tradition was laid down, then it becomes all the more certain 
that Salmon composed his polemic much later than 934. 

2 In Commentary to Psalm cii. he gives the year 887 after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple as the date. This is not 4717 of the era anno 
mundi, as Pinsker (p. 130) wrongly states, but 4715 (=955 ¢.E.), for ac- 
cording to Jewish reckoning the destruction occurred in the year 68 c.£., 
not 7o. 

* In Pinsker, p. 132, we read n=nA; likewise in the Paris MS. 295, 
where we find: 2D P2NOM ADDS TN NA, viz. 953. But this is impos- 
sible, because the Commentary to Psalms is already cited here. The 
British Museum MS. Or, 2516, f. 113 a, has the right date, viz. Mena = 956, 
MS. Or. 2513, f. r29a, has even Fenn. 

‘ Of this Commentary I have found eight pages in the British 
Museum MS. Or. 2520, ff. 68-75, for the most part illegible. To Song of 
Songs ii. 11 there is a long excursus, in which Saadja’s caleulation of the 
year of redemption derived from Daniel is quoted and attacked. He then 
cites the eighth section of Saadja’s Emunoth Vedeoth (2 An[RIkON YD 
TO Txpdx). Salmon writes on the same theme in his Commentary to 
Psalm cii. 15. See Pinsker, p. 8r. 

* This is inferred from the fact that only the Commentary to Daniel 
is quoted in that to Echa, see Pinsker, p. 132. 
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statement, he was at the time he wrote his polemic a young man}. 
Supposing he was between twenty and twenty-five years old, it will 
be evident that he was born about 915 or 920. At all events he was 
considerably younger than Saadja, and the fable invented by the 
later Karaites that the Gaon was his disciple, is chronologically 
impossible, besides being incredible for many other reasons?. It is 
further evident from this, that the pretended Mugaddima of Salmon 
(Pinsker, Notes, p. 61), according to which he would have been born 
1196 aer. contr. = 885 C.E., is a clumsy falsification, also the state- 
ment that he came from Egypt, a statement which was probably 
only invented (by Firkowitsch ?), to make it possible that Saadja was 
the disciple of Salmon in that country °. 

Besides this polemic, Salmon attacks Saadja in his Commentary to 
the Psalms*. He attacks him likewise in his Commentary to the 
Song of Solomon®. On the other hand, Salmon does not mention the 
naine of Saadja in his Commentary to Echa and Koheleth. Neither 
does he attack him anonymously, so far as I can judge from a super- 
ficial reading of these works. It is quite possible that he quotes now 
and then Saadja’s translation or explanation anonymously and rejects 
it, but at all events this is done without any animosity °. 

But did Saadja write a reply to Salmon’s attacks? I scarcely 
think that he did. Four anti-Karaite works of Saadja are known’: 
(1) py Sy TIdS aNn3, A Refutation of Anan, written 915. (2) INN3 
monds, Book of Distinction, written 926. Both these are out of the 
question owing to the date of their composition *, apart from the 


1 Chapter II, letter vy: OTP (990 DAN) OD) 1D Vy. 

2 See Pinsker, p. 135 ; Weiss, yw) 17:4, IV, 95, 139 ; compare also the 
Epigraph of Elia b. Baruch in Bardach’s Rwr 22) Van, p. 37. 

3 It follows from his Commentary to Psalm cxl. 6 (by Pinsker, p. 14), 
prox ox aa noin, that he did not live at Babylon, which is also evident 
from his polemic, Chapter I, letter 1 (Litteratbl. d. Orients, 1.c., 163), 7 73 
‘32 7992 pra, yet this does not prove that his home was Egypt, as Pinsker 
maintains. Probably he lived at Jerusalem. 

* Compare p. 3, note 10 and the preceding note; also Neubauer, Aus d. 
Petersb. Bibliothek, p. 12. 

> See p. 3, note Io. 

6 I have examined the Commentary to Echa, in the two MSS. of the 
British Museum (see above p. 3, note 11), that to Qoheleth after the 
MS. Or. 2517 in the same collection. 

7 Compare Dukes, Beitrdge 2. Geschich. d. aeltesten Auslegungen und Spracher- 
klérung a. A. T., Il, 32-33; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodleian., col. 2165-68. 

8 With this also falls Graetz’s hypothesis (Geschichte, V, note 20, 3rd ed., 
p. 460), that this work was directed against Salmon. Graetz relied upon 
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fact that the former is distinctly directed against Anan. (3) INN2 
MIPND J3 by sb, Confutation of Ibn Saqtje. This Karaite is not 
mentioned anywhere else. Geiger! therefore conjectures, that it is 
the Arabic name of our Salmon, but this is a mere hypothesis which 
is destitute of probability. In the same manner it seems very unlikely 
that this work is, as Geiger conjectures, identical with (4) The 
(2) oyn Sennn *Sy abs ans, Refutation of the Bold Opponent? 
cited by Nissim b. Jacob, and to understand by this “bold opponent ” 
Salmon, i.e. Ibn Saqfje. Saadja’s work against Ibn Saqtje deals 
mainly with the fixing of the Spring, INT NNN, by the intercala- 
tion of a month®. The work mentioned by Nissim, however, chiefly 
aims at defending the Anthropomorphic Agada, and is doubtless 
identical with that work of Saadja, from which Jehuda b. Barzilai, 
in his Commentary to Sefer Jezira (ed. Halberstam, pp. 20, 34), quotes 
two passages. From the contents of these we can clearly see the 
aim of the whole work*. Salmon has of course in his polemical 
treatise devoted a large space to the Anthropomorphic Agada (see 
above, p. 3), but it is dificult to comprehend why Saadja in a work 
directed against Salmon, should have singled out only this one point’. 
On the other hand if our supposition be correct, that Salmon com- 
posed his polemical work not much before 940. it is extremely 
doubtful whether Saadja could have seen it, or if he saw it, whether 
he found it necessary to write a reply to a young Karaite author, who 
wrote in so conceited a tone. 

We may remark, in passing, that Saadja composed the last-men- 


the above-mentioned Mugaddima as accurate. Steinschneider (l.¢., 2165) 
suggests that Salmon specially attacked this work of Saadja’s, but this is 
also improbable, for he merely cites it as he does other works of Saadja, 
as his »917 120, his Commentary to Genesis, aud Esther (see Dukes, l.c., 
p. 100). 

‘ oyor2 rea, German part, p. 46. Pinsker’s assumption (p. 1) that this 
Karaite was named Samucl, depends on a mistranslation of a passage in 
Josef al-Basir’s weaAcN hx axnz (see Harkayy, Studien und Mittheilungen, U1, 
45). This Samuel is no other than the Gaon Samuel ben Hofni. 

2 pri yt), Hebrew part, f. 16 b. 

* See Pinsker, lc. But this question was not exclusively the object 
of this work of Saadja, as we shall soon have occasion to prove. 

* P. 20: Swr OWN PO mes oy apMw 95 AWD IPI NECN IN ESI sn 
NN ANAM AT Cwm ya onw AySm Abo Yo by pea ume ToRxe apy 
1 MaD2 Maw. 720 93 OA PY Tam) Oden. 

* In his edition of Qirqisani, p. 248, Harkavy supposes that Saadja is here 
attacking this Karaite, but he does not prove this supposition. Perhaps 
he relies upon some materials in MS. which are in his possession. 
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tioned anti-Karaite work after 933. For he cites in it his 1)N'7 75D, 
by which he doubtless meant the second section of his religio- 
philosophic work, as the following parallels show. 


Emunoth, ed. Slucki, p. 55 (ed. 
Landauer, p. 106). 


ons 22 nyp nyt Sabana... 
yoonn Sew PRs nw py 
ndiada Spon... N25 MN ND NTA 
xSoopy INN MN MN ND 
xmnad wa ards mba awe 
2 DDS WANT YAN WN 
AON DAD INN NIN AND AWD 
322) anonn yt by “A nx omen 
NIPIN TIN AN Aw) YD nyt 
omSy sox Sen pro ryan 
wer Seaweads nsw adnna 
ndaw WND “ANID ANI) 7D INN 
43) 170 wera 


Jehuda b. Barzilai, ed. Halber- 
stam, p. 20. 


myo 39d bx ann an bey 
mon an xd aAmN Np mn 
‘ANA Nw Ay Ad Ar by 
93.29 NINN AWNd ANIA OIpNA 
ee meen mind Sy an xd 
33) [ANY AWD sD AD Nw A 
mmo Sete prs paws NIDINY 
Exnw ads msi pay ana 
2. SY NNT TNDA wD 
manana 53 nbn san men Nin 
anm xa 55 iy... AMM 
MNT WIN WIA NA AT ASW 
nt Sa -nwriaw ia... 7 N 
43) TINA IBD aN win» 


Now as Saadja composed his Emunoth in the year 933, this pole- 
mical work of the Gaon must have been written after that date}. 
Otherwise we must suppose that the reference to the TIN SD 


is a later interpolation”. 


Ill. From Jefeth’s Commentary to Genesis xv. 3. 


The Commentary of Jefeth to this verse is interesting in so far 
as it brings before us some Karaite opinions concerning the law 


of inheritance °. 


First of all, he says, some ask how could Abraham 


! Luzzatto (o1p mon, ed. Pollak, p. 70) suggested that by the title 11150 
is probably to be understood the second section of the Emunoth. He 
merely says briefly: myam mayveNn ’cD wT WORDT OY INIT ow. 

2 Compare Kaufmann, Gesch. d. Attributeniehre, p. 87, note 146. 


3 There 


exist differences between Rabbanites 


and Karaites con- 


cerning the right of inheritance which would be out of place to give 
fully here; I will therefore note only one point, viz. that concerning the 
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utter the complaint: ‘Behold, I am childless,” when God had 
twice promised him that he would bestow the land upon his de- 
scendants ? (see xii. 7 and xiii. 15). To this Jefeth replies, that as 
the promise was not accompanied by oath or bond, Abraham was 
afraid that it might perhaps be dependent on certain conditions, 
and that its fulfilment might be uncertain. He was therefore 
anxious to assure himself!. The second question is, if Abraham 
had even remained childless how could Eliezer have become his 
heir? What became of his nearest relations, such as brothers and 
sisters, nephew, &c.?? To this Jefeth gives the following five answers. 
According to one supposition, as long as a man lives he can dispose 
of his fortune in accordance with his own pleasure, only after his 
death the heirs may step in to claim their right. Now as Eliezer 
was an excellent and obedient slave Abraham could present him 
with all his fortune during his lifetime. Others again maintain, 
that before the revelation of the Law a slave born in the house (4959 
n’3) was the privileged heir next to the children of the possessor, 
and had consequently the preference before the other relations. The 
supporters of this view rely upon the verse in question, Genesis xv. 3. 
On the other hand others suppose that the right of inheritance 
did not suffer any change through the revelation®. The sisters 


daughter’s share in the inheritance. One npom ADV ‘5, otherwise unknown, 
was of the opinion, that a daughter’s share of the inheritance is equal to 
that of ason. The following words of this Karaite, which are given in his 
name by Aaron b. Elia (Gan Eden, f. 165d ; compare Bashiatchi, Adereth, 
f. 119 c), are worthy of notice: ‘“‘I thought at first that Iam alone in my 
opinion, but I found afterwards that David b. Boaz and many others also 
adopted this view,” still he does not mention their names. But Aaron 
unveils this secret by quoting the passage of the Talmud, Baba Bathra,115b: 
j>NwW VY prayw Pr Oxpw iw vw: Sx (by Aaron yam oy) jam 3 OP na wn WIT 55 
‘) pps mourn xox. Accordingly we see here the close connexion between 
Sadducees and Karaites, and a further evidence for the well-known 
hypothesis of Geiger, according to which the later sect would be the 
spiritual successors of the former. The view of Daniel al-Qumisi, 
according to which one-third part of the heritage belongs to the daughter, 
is further to be noticed. This law is similar to that of the Qoran, see the 
quotation from the wrt 15> to Num. xxvii. by Pinsker, 85: TY cp Oa 
DMA yO mM APY wom nw yw nad, also Gan Eden, f. 169 d. 

"Compare Nachmanides (ad loc.), where this question is raised, and 
answered somewhat differently. 

* In the Arabic original the passage runs J® Jaw Tox an, ‘Father, 
sister and brother’s son.” But the word 38 must be a slip, for Terah was 
already dead. 


Ps : : me P 
The question whether at the revelation several divine ordinances were 
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and brothers of Abraham, however, cannot be taken into account 
because of their being disbelievers, and as such they were not 
allowed to become the heirs of a believer’. Lot, again, voluntarily 
departed from Abraham and assimilated with the inhabitants of 
Sodom. Therefore Abraham would rather bequeath his goods to 
a slave than to him. A fourth view is that the word wry does 
not mean here “inherit” but “govern.” Abraham complains then 
that he must, for want of a son, let his fortunes be governed by 
a slave. Lastly, many explain the text in the following way: 
Abraham had complained before God, that his fortune must 
necessarily fall into the hands of Eliezer because Lot had separated 
from him and he was at that time childless, nor could he appoint 
his relations of Haran as his heirs (because they were too remote 
from him?) So Eliezer thought: the fortune of my lord must 
needs come into my possession. 

Of all these explanations Jefeth chose the second, and decided 
accordingly. His words run as follow? :— 


sp ods Sxp xomtns pndon sonnn osads Sp apr... 

“pa baby Aw oyat nd poy moa pnyet doy Sip mde pn 
mm my pom cso Sep apse quads mone 7d Sep ans qyd 
name pars adds, Sy pen 759 op amis one en oma 7a 
mw xp nay ayswa adty mn ob xo sya “AnoNa mx 
m doxp omasx tia omax nsx no ondxm ‘bp vase my 5 
[yar] Anna xd % an Sypp wo onmow ad ims quad adds bap po 
maa yo 43 x5 nm an on ssAnoNa Sip wn 5a vdSs say wo adyr> 


modified was hotly discussed and variously answered by Karaites. Thus 
with regard to the Levirate marriage, which the Karaites mostly hold 
must be fulfilled not by the brother-in-law but by a more distant relative. 
But Genesis xxxviii. 8 proves that the brother-in-law was involved in the 
Levirate union. Karaites who deny that any change in the divine laws 
occurred at the Revelation, remove this difficulty by artificial assumptions, 
1 This law, also known to Islam, was accepted by Rabbanites as well as 
Karaites. Thus Natronai ordered that a Jewish renegade was not to 
inherit his father’s property (compare pix “ew IV, ill. 25; Resp. Geonim, 
ed. Lyck, 24; Resp. Geone Mizrach, &c., ed. Miller, 11, where it is added: 
YAN MWD Wry.) pI ES PAX 32 Www) PAN RO PNT ONY OW 12 125 
Pardes, ed, Constant. f. 26 a, and Weiss, yronn 114, IV, isiy)). cmaoey, 
with the Karaites, cf. e.g. Adereth, f. 120 d: pox) ww No DIT 7D) TM. 
2 The passage from Jefeth I cite in accordance with the MS. Berlin 


or. qu. 828 a. 
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abx mobos wp naan sy nd Sxp xp cay died win Syp abate 
FD JN yey Ahoy (7) ax npbsx win wp onaxd yx pon dp 
363 op andy anasnp ods Ayods Soy ody oma pa mam xp 
i opasya Sepp Axwody ana vp psd axons apn ‘by mis 
pnax Naqpy wo xpda ann ‘a xv yod moyn manyyd Sends 
abxp my onaxd wi nd yen ndsy say andy peor mn poy 
Ay wass > Nowy aM man od yx sya adsnd aden awd anyna 
we pasya Spy andi sby Seeder mio ix aya taybs pt Aaxnp>? 
mm ANwobea Ane ma po wa Aminds buy dap prods op op 
prax dip sdy b5 by sbi sods sayds aw scm thibs sya nd 
mesem yatanny xd oS an Sypy measnp ad sos end pe dnp 
spy ins Armindss Sua ods awards pp cp mney ain ina pe nndy 
Aywods pop ps onsya Sep thoy sya ava yo Axwodya pny m2 
yy may sSy ome way ona ya man a(A)as bp xnoer op Adma> od 
my xd rasodsy Anas oomoxd moan (2) max Any onand ri od ix 
355 yor nay abi yo in mpasd 9 apa ond eos monde San 
m odd abyp Any yx oa Woda onmaasyy ono Sax nds spp 
wy omand ord wo Bmx mx ody dy may Any ba Anidy ain 
ndyp avd pe nnsya Sypy Absno xba adS yxy jeoy anyxo nnn 
Sep iN AD I Nowy modx sya Ade AY AS AD PW onN wa 
max pads Sxpy na pnd an yea 35) 5 peo dy ony op a nnn 
soy dS yoy ody my ond sya and mx cnx wy adpa aos 
weeds: Sep pana ama Saw ons Sem Ay yw ti aby nds v2 
Sypp fypdy and yo tds nay sda op Sos yi ordi San 
rm mos amt dsr obNo ANY po me yor ma no 

raxywn xo dy poads op anys Spin Suxpads: adni 


IV. The Karaite view of Leviticus x. 19. 


The second half of this verse is usually translated thus: “If I had 
eaten the sin-offering to day, would it have been acceptable in the 
sight of God?” This is its meaning according to the Talmud (Zeba- 
him, 1o1 a), and almost all commentators agree with it. The verb 
‘2281 would then have the force of an imperfect, and the 7 in 3p" 
would be a sign of interrogation. Thus both words are irregular. 
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The first has the accent upon the penultimate syllable, and the 7 has 
a patach with a dagesh following. The last circumstance especially 
forces itself upon the observation of Jewish grammarians, comp. e.g. 
Abulwalid, Kitdb al-luma'’, p. 357, 1. 24: NIDINA “A syya ao%n Sp 
nna saws xmdy poy yw ads ior satya weds sytten nnadsa xnbs 
NPHIO MYA ND ND IN). An analogous instance is found in Amos 
v. 25, where the 4 with a patach is followed by } with a dagesh. See 
Ibn Ezra on this passage: NT ONAN NAD OWA WIA ANY ¢ onan 
wen xdw yon mm Ann. 

In order to avoid these two irregularities, there are some gram- 
marians who consider ‘N>DN} as the perfect tense, and the 7 of 20% 
as an article. They explain the passage in the following manner: 
“Behold my sons have offered to-day their burnt-offerings and sin- 
offerings, and now this misfortune has happened to me. I ate 
therefore of the sin-offering (only so much) that was acceptable to 
God, that is I ate only a trifle in order to fulfil my duty, the remainder 
however was burnt.” Ibn Ezra, commenting on this passage, cites this 
explanation in the name of some grammarians, CNY DYPIPT wW, 
but he adds, that in any case it remains an irregularity, as the 7 
in the sense of an article cannot be placed before an imperfect teuse. 
From another passage we now gather that the grammarians here 
referred to were Karaites, see Zahoth, 18a: ‘*Y2 IO" nd ag 


WD NYIA NAD wyo vs mp Sy aenw wn wees MN yo by mr /A 
4) mwrn maya or $2) “a oyys gow wert. 


I will now give a longer passage from the Commentary to Leviticus 
mentioned above, p. 681, note 1, in which the Karaite view is quoted, 
as also is the opposed or rabbinical interpretation, the latter. however, 
is refuted. The passage runs: 
¥opya tor tox yn neon ndoxy aba is aapybya ... [62 a] 
ponds yy parnpbis vox) a 17 PND ND Fdyhs DW; IND IND 
my atnNy APS eds vd poaby waxed mop wry jx yo an> 4a xva 
Sayoby op meonds yp spr) yea Nd ps Dapy anads win a NAb 
aixy mpany ned aap Soxde: pe Ny nw yea NIN ond NOPpD ww 
mypy weds pins ma md Sp myonty xi 735 jy OND Ip 


1 Compare Safa Berura, ed. Lippmann, f. 45a: 222 25"7 8M AN HD wy 
Dyas NF Saw ONT AED And RA NIw 5 wwnDT nen 'a. Cf. Bacher, Abr, 
Ibn Esra als Grammatiker, p. 42, note 9. David b. Abraham Alfasi also 
considers the 7 as article, see Neubauer, Notice sur la lexicogr. hébr., p. 49. 
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pn asp pmaAaiy jx INN expr xnawia cons by apd by 
DNaND WW ININD nD OMAN. san AMNd by my INNDNEN NOD 
eo ND IN OND) ANTIA IND DX Odyr jw my WN) Dd SON |X OID 
se ody onanoyd shy Sy Sp pe Awd Tae qbny wha siaaxy 273 
sby ade spends aan San Sy pda» xd promds: and sabpp abo a? ahh 
pvp yay pany sony 2755 onpnpy daw pow py ww [62 b] ray 
ndoxy ndaxy nnpan 2Anya Tb43 Tends xo ater Sods stn padny 

rm 70 IPN 


... “The best explanation is as follows, and I ate to-day of the 
sin-offering, which is pleasing to God. That is, although they would 
not on this day, the day of his calamity *, eat the sin-offering in the 
usual manner, yet they were bound at least to taste something of it. 
For according to the law, even a morsel is sufficient. Our antagonists 
interpret this passage as meaning that they did not eat any portion 
of the sin-offering on the day of their calamity. To which we reply: 
If Moses knew that the sin-offering ought to be burnt, and not eaten, 
why was he so angry with Eliezer and Ithamar, when on his asking 
as to what had become of the sin-offering, he was told that it had 
been burnt? They on their part contend that Moses wished to try 
them, and therefore he blamed them as a teacher declaims against 
his disciple, till he ascertains from him just what he would like to 
know. Moreover Moses was anxious to find out whether they had 
refrained from eating the sin-offering because they knew that it 
was prohibited, or whether their action was the result of an accident, 
more especially as Nadab and Abihu had already met with death 
through their ignorance. He was therefore angry with the other 
two in order to know why they did not eat it. In reply, we 
observe further: A wise man would not be angry about such 
a thing except with a child, or with a man, who has eaten with-_ 
out cognizance of the law(?). Aaron and his sons, however, 
do not belong to this class. If this should be true, it follows that 
my interpretation of the meaning is the better, and that the word 
nbon) is a perfect tense.” 

Still the fact remains, that not all Rabbanite grammarians support 
the view of the Talmud, nor are the Karaites unanimous on the other 
side. Of the former, a certain grammarian at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is astonished at Abu-l-Fabm (Levi) Ibn at-Taban for 

* Probably the reading should be TPR JRO Nd, or TIN NOI wy ON 
Pu cnEns ohn. 

2 MS. nee, * T.e. on the day of myx. 
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maintaining that the 7 in ION and in ON is a sign of interroga- 
tion’. He seems to have been of the opposite view. Among the 
Karaites, Aaron b. Josef was the first to interpret the verse in the 
sense of the Rabbanites, and he refutes the common Karaite view 
with the same arguments as Ibn Ezra uses. But even Tobia b. Mose, 
as early as the second half of the eleventh century, says in his 7¥°N 
‘TnI (Cod. Bodleian, Opp. fol. MS. 26) on this passage, that the inter- 
pretation of nboN) as a perfect is grammatically impossible, although 
in the end he inclined to the usual Karaite interpretation. His 
words run: 


79 aw neon ‘ndax 739) nNon ndsNy amb AWN *D yr [149 b] 

be nayn yo vbon pnym 4 mx py xa ray pwd mds 1 nda 
m7 px wes an by pny omwy aay NAW omy wo Tnyn 
mo mm nxn sndax 732) yor ray sya neon ndoey nnd pom 
Syn Sys mxpn nds n3a3 wine nad Sys 3 wx wear 2ndoe 
apy Jon neon ndsy 3d) ‘maw mwND Faw amen aro PMP 
snaw on any “ned awa am neon inbox 3b > ny “ya 
82 32ED NN AWN NID. OYA non tndss 732) mNon ondosy ims 
ny pyon ANN’ NI y AWD mA 1D DyVA OPA dD yd ondox 
sin qwe enn oy 7p95 by oman foes Sy mast ws pny 
10D ION NT NIW DD PINS WE wD AWyNN by NID IWR opr 
rod wwN oIpoa yw pan “2 nN ws ys py nawn 8p pyD mown 


PORTO FITDO1 DTT OD ON RTONT NP IN TON MOTT JNANOR 2 COON JAR po 2339) 
TP y2 NAT A oppa aor mA) RWW NTTWI ND IND JN) ONAENCRON (cited by 
Kokowzow in his work on Ibn Barun, Russian part, p. 7, note 9). 
Derenbourg gives larger extracts from this Grammar in Opuscules et traites 
@ Aboulwalid, pp. xx-xxi, from a Petersburg MS. Another passage is quoted 
in my work, Mose b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiquitilla, &c. (Leipzig, 1895), 
pp- 135, 136. Since he mentions Ibn at-Taban as deceased, it is clear that 
the author must have lived at the beginning of the twelfth century at the 
earliest, and cannot therefore possibly be identified with the FANENoNx aNnd 
of Isaak b. Jashush, as Neubauer supposed. Compare further my above- 
mentioned work, p. 54. 

2 The meaning of these words is not perfectly clear to me. 

3’ The reading should possibly be 72w x». 

* Here the word 152 is probably missing. 

5 MS. wn, i.e. “I ate as much as was necessary,” see Ibn Ezra on the 
passage : TIM yy cwsYw Md DyeM /A Pa ww AD (ANTM 7D) 7300 NN Pr. 

6 Hos. xii. 11. T Thid. ii. 16. 8 Isa. li. ro. ® Ruth ii. 6. 
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tayo xdy ondnna oyom nad napa by ray pwd owyn ’a pn 
pips aoe nde. smn nya cw yan on /yoa ona ona ar oy 
mem pny pwd aoyn nya ara 2DaIN mA NPY WAT NIA [3 2D] TWH 
swon Jan rat qwsed pes wp Ay an nan AN + jay we ADwA 
APIO ANAN PSI WKY wD yA TI DIMMS PYM AWN NPAT 
Cxoyn onyps Den wwe Spmvy qwea 759% ind awe Jaxyar [150 3] 
93 yd aman Sse yawnd ayn ann aa mma bx xd [Ap oNn] 
SON wD OD Mow ma hy aa poo sn yb ndyas... sn 
ndy xon cos awe Ss msn ada go ep on ndonn bx ome... amen 
bey by nasa xh and pans aew awe mao aya O95 apd onnby 
seep indy Sinan ndoey ans qwea tain sin °7> spy qos wes 
WAND Wa pripsim pwda qr wd Ad awe sin ata are ard apt 

son “3D Jw NT 


V. Some hitherto unknown Karaites. 


1. Said Shirdn. The manuscript of the British Museum, Or. 2523, 
ff. 17-88, contains a fragment of a Karaite polemic in Arabic, 
in which special prominence is given to the question of the con- 
sideration of the ripening of the wheat (2°28) as a means of fixing 
the intercalary month’. The book is especially directed against 
& Rabbanite author whose name I could not gather from the 
fragment that has been preserved. In fol. 58a the author says: 


mom pepy pyod pro ama axnads 52 95 note Adds wow 
N32 32 HOY apy cand nme podn wo pw yd wade AbSy 
say mddy in aoeids: nbyn 

* Now concerning the science of language’, it is not thy province®. 


* The reading perhaps should be wm. * MS. csv. 3? Deut. xii. 21. 

* There is a lacuna here in the MS. The next words deal with the 
passuge Exod. xxxiv. 15. 

Se NVI Sexe 6 Exod: xxxiv. 15. 

" The first half of this MS., ff. 1-46, contains a polemie in the Arabic 
language by a Samaritan on the “chosen place” wy» Ws Dp, which, 
however, is of no interest. 

* Shortly before the following subjects are dealt with A259 owpRy ybaty 
ParsN), i.e. the problems of the divine unity, the application of analogy to 
interpretation, the science of language, and the question of the ripening of 
the wheat harvest. 

* For this reason it is improbable that this book is directed against Saadja. 
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However, Said Shiran (may God have mercy upon him) composed 
a book on this subject. He was in this science a pupil of ‘Abu 
Ja‘qib Jaisuf Ibn Bachtawi, the teacher of the Diaspora (may God be 
gracious to him).” 

This Said is otherwise quite unknown, nor do I know any other 
instance in which the name of Shirin occurs either in Jewish 
or Arabic writers. Perhaps it should be ‘ININW TD, which means 
Said of Shirwan in Buchara, or 1 w of Shirin near Qarmisin in 
Media’, though it is hard to suppose that the name has been 
twice corrupted. Ibn Bachtawi is known through citations by David 
b. Abraham Alfasi -and Jefeth b. ‘Ali?; here, however, we are in- 
formed that he was chiefly known as a grammarian, as he is also 
styled PIPT=5 in the pretended Mugaddima of Salmon b. Jerucham 
(Pinsker, Notes, p. 62). But whether he is therefore to be identified 
with Abu Jaqtb Jisuf b. Nuh, cited by the author of the Mushtamil 
as the writer of an PIIPTCN, as Prof. Bacher supposes®, is yet to be 
decided. There is preserved at St. Petersburg a commentary to 
the Pentateuch by the latter’, and he is doubtless identical with 
that Josef b. Noah, who is mentioned by Hadassi (Zshkol Hakkofer, 
alphabet 168, letter 7) as having rejected the use of the analogy 
(DMP, wp’n): TINT wp ND oD WONT yd MDD ARDY Od TIA AW 4 


Our manuscript contains a further passage concerning Ibn 
Bachtawi, which I will also quote in this connexion®. It runs 
(f.65 b): N32 $2 HOY Apy (aN) aN aeyobs jo ySn oy Jnyno 
ms psd sy (1. toa) roan bin qwa mas Spm may addy oso 
xd axa npr anyands awa apo mays ados by tn isp yw 
Ari ndy Di. 


“JT heard that thou hast been endeavouring to disparage the 
learned Abu Jaytb Jisuf b. Bachtawi (may God be gracious to 
him), and hast said of him that he is a dangerous man; by the 
people, however, he is esteemed as a brillant luminary, may God 
increase his lot. He opened men’s eyes, was neither presumptuous 
nor an unmeasured talker (°).” 

2. Abu Hatim al-Rahabi (?) and 3. "Isr@il b. Danial al-Ramili. 


1 See Sujjati, De nominibus relativis, ed. Veth, p. 159. The Pseudo Messias 
wre (see Gractz, Gesch., Bd. V, note 14) was probably a native of Shirin. 

2 See Pinsker, p. 7, compare also Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., V, 177. 

* Revue des Etudes Juices, XXX, 251. 

# See Harkavy in Stade’s Zeitschr. f. Alilest. Wissensch., I, 156. 

° For a copy of these two passages I am again indebted to the kindness 
of the Rey. G. Margoliouth. 
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The Bodleian MS., Hebr. f. 18, ff. 1-33 a, contains a small anti- 
Karaite work in the Arabic language. Its conclusion runs as 


follows: nymi~ now dx nova ons ov sw nays am tapA 2 
4p aon ap a5 awyd> mw oa one mx mE pats 
wow ondxn vo” jnon myan “7 “Dp M32 ya RADY 237 
myon S23) “a nna ona 9395 2 2 oa nnd aw yD yoy 
mbp pos wow Sse Sy ody qrad oa mx yy onpd. 


It was therefore composed in the year 1112. 

It seems that two leaves at the beginning are missing’, as is 
also page 8. On the first page, as the MS. now stands, we meet with 
this sentence : 


pws sdusn was std Sesy atopy Spx pp op aodm spp 
Sy panned pois xpa pnpyra ppbyny omand xbsinys naps xbni 
by (1 ance 2) nnso axn> 555 nya ons paw nox mn 
Nny Nand py’ on Ney Arnos minds v1 ASoos Suen 
sbxo cy prova cos py yo Aspsann oNsm Aadnso nxdusn 
Seest pa Samos dss candy: onan cay os ony sya tnsy ody 
dongs san 


‘“We have quarrelled with people who are smaller in number than 
we, but more powerful in disputation, who are detestable in their 
interpretation, repellent through ignorance, abominable in their 
schismatic attitude. They assert that all their words harmonize 
with one doctrine and one law and therefore reject every work 
which is based on the interpretation of tradition, and not on the 
written Torah. They themselves, however, have the most varied 
writings, and interpretations which differ from one another, and 
explanations which contradict one another. [This continues with ~ 
them] from Anan to Benjamin [Nahavendi], to Malik [al-Ramli], 
and so in the course of time to Abu Hatim al-Rahabi to this Israil b. 
Danial al-Ramli.” 

The two Karaites last mentioned have also been hitherto un- 
known. The name of Abu Hatim is not mentioned, to my knowledge, 
by any previous Jewish writer. What is signified by sambx I do 
not know, perhaps it ought to be ants, The expression N47 
used by Israil b. Danial may perhaps indicate that he was a con- 
temporary of the author. This Karaite is probably also referred 


* Every sheet has ten leaves, leaf 9 forms the beginning of the second 
sheet, therefore not only leaf 8 is wanting but two other leaves besides. 
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to in a second passage of this work (f. 26), I do not however clearly 
apprehend the connexion of this latter passage. The text runs as 
follows: NOY DANN NINPINDD jy Jabsn ww apna we yd ah spp 
ayy and ‘Sy 754 Jben wp poxanbs nsnw po aNSn ow Now Nerd 
mpay ‘ox Aranby Anon Aaaady mexyt sSy raydsey Sonby an 
$x yoya pan am yoindws Sos may nobw Sip moan. A certain 
Israil ha-Dajjan b. Daniel Iskenderi is known, who might be identical 
with our Israil if Firkowitch’s statement be correct, that he wrote a 
nyt NBD in the year 1062', and it may be supposed that he emigrated 
from Alexandria to Ramle, or vice versa, but, as is well known, we 
dare not rely upon Firkowitsch’s statements unless they are otherwise 
confirmed. 

4. Nathan b. Jehuda. Another MS. of the Bodleian, Heb. f. 12, 
contains inter alia in ff. 9 b-44 b some chapters in the Hebrew 
language by the well-known Karaite religious philosopher of the 
eleventh century, viz. Josef al-Basir, which are possibly translated 
trom his IN¥anoONdS INn2, Heb. WNO7 15D’; fol. 9b begins thus: 


mm aos bay + 5’ Ayn pmax jo Roy yprd na ness ssn 
mat Sy aynnn wwE mynA AD jn ONY otaNdnd nas SIA AND 
ods Tey DT DY” OANA 32 ROY p72 PIN AWN Tomy 
4a, ond ayy ony ox 3 7252 oNdon py sin PN nyND one. 
This chapter concludes, fol. 12 a, with the words: {2 *DY 3 At 
VAY DONA NDT AWN OyNT AN y’32 OANAN. Further on the MS. 
continues: o2nn Sw WINN pay jw Tal ney Wen Yo wINs 


} Sec Pinsker, pp. 94, 1743; Harkavy, Studien und IMittheilungen, IIT, 35, 46. 

2 Sce Harkavy, ibid., 44-46. 

3 The sense of these words is as follows: The verb 72x can only be 
applied if there is a person present who is addressed ; before the creation 
of man, however, there was none to whom this word could be directed. 
For this reason Saadja translates 12x) in Gen. i. to ver. 26 always by sw 
“and he willed,” others again are of opinion that the divine word was 
spoken to the angels for a full examination of this question sec my work, 
Mose Ibn Chiquitilla, p. 124), the view last mentioned is also shared by 
al-Basir. Now the Karaites cite Gen, i. r4 asa proof that the heginning 
of the month must be fixed by observation of the moon and not by com- 
puting the calendar (see e. g. Gun Eden wast wip Pwr, § L- Therefore 
al-Basir asks if this passage be directed to the angels how can a com- 
mand for man be deduced from it ?. The obvious reply would be that the 
passage is directed tu angels and to others besides. 
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mYDI wNyNaNs) mp yansd opp we Ndr Ar pry? prat yay xa AY 437 
PAYON OWL AIM WDoN. Fol. 12 b begins: DAVIN 73 DY jpn WIIWw 
45) AYA Oy NYAWD NA Ways nsw ova nN’ nxn bp yt +973. 
Fol. 15a: Nawn nanp3a WII, here he attacks Saadja. Fol. 21a 
begins: NIWA *MyI Y”7) DAVIN yA AY jpn WIM Wx OPN 
Y” D DDD, and these chapters conclude fol. 44 b. 

Before the beginning of these chapters on fol. 9 a, the following 
occurs: WIT7 N37 AI ANIA pA Ndnns jw 7A ynNyD pwr Ar 
ney om ops pawn odyad vbsw + xm ommax ja apy yp 
tomdy yam dy aynnn wwe myon np [72] os oaxdod 27 
nv ‘ons pawnn Sy wy yn owen > woredy fy 7x awn 
mon Nm pA ADT NT Naya Zrayn ys wey xd Tox1 sy 
saan ayy pri ondvand xbs pa wpxn mar xd qos wre 
ans nix tex arson abiyd jos qyopa Tas ppRDd + aN en 
xO ON DIN porD NIA awn YD WN’ os ANIN xdA yawnnA on wy 
yD Ws Ty 12 med ay ps ar Sy aayo pdiyd as an 
Sey ovn Ss px a mimeon ds trope xd psyindy momxd yn ix 
pas wo xy xd an we win nar aria qe aim fadda 
DWNT TNO wD NIA non Sy mimsed yay aw ox Ina 
MN AVY AAD Anan WN AP | pnyon wad sin a oN 
maar Spy mown yo ons sin mm ops my awy ow osyd 


* The answer seems to have fallen out. Perhaps the reading should be: 
"Y) (OVEN Wo) Ty) DNIW Ww) Wr’. 

? Here, too, some words seem to be missing. The sense is, Saadja had - 
assumed that the Calendar is very ancient (Responsa Geonim, ed. Lyck, 1), 
and used as an argument the Talmudical phrases (Rosh Hashana, 19): 1 WX 
TTY AVE NID ND TON RUY No" NIT and ron Dvd jo Jwoca aN. If, then, 
general rules can be subsequently formulated, the Calendar was obviously 
fixed. ‘To this al-Basir replies: The remark of R. Chanina is a 7m nr 
and therefore is indecisive ; while the second passage dates from the time 
when the Calendar was already fixed. Compare Gan Eden, 1. ¢., § iv, 
where the same controversy is reported. 

3 Cf. Gan Eden, § 1: ova bk aA ym odo nvm On ODT Na yown edo 
Dd) Dorn Am. Saadja is mentioned in Jeshua ben Jehuda’s X11 NTN 
(MS. Leyden, Cod. Warner, 41, f. 88 a): JO MOVET IN WN WR) JEN PN 


42) WPT OR Hy? NOIR CL. Wasdx1) Word adds Oo ov ox mmxd ym pwr ayn 
(9) 12 paw IIT AP ON FIN po. 
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may xd mon ea oe dy aa mon Sy ow nimind yay nee 
TYWY WN MEDI NI WN Mans oyom An wb yor xdy pord San 
7 pp 2] any sy (onyow 2) yy xXSo> yp Mona Sy maw 
vans wand nyt x ynaw snmaw sdyo yd ar onan. 


The whole of this passage is copied from an old book, and the 
superscription referring it to Josef al-Basir is unquestionable, as is 
clearly proved from parallel passages. Even the words beginning 
with NANI Oyy7A An the copyist must have found in the old book 
referred to, and they cannot possibly have emanated from him himself. 
as is indeed evident from the two following reasons. First, it is very 
unlikely that a Karaite should, as late as the sixteenth century, still 
feel induced to write a polemic against Saadja. It is true indeed. 
that even the later Karaites controverted Saadja in their writings, as 
for instance, Aaron the second and Elia Bashiatchi, but this happens 
only occasionally, and the polemical passages are for the most part. 
borrowed from their predecessors”. Secondly, after the end of the 
chapters by Josef al-Basir, a further passage by one Nathan b. Jehuda 
is found, also headed j¥W* SDD YNPnyA, and no doubt attaches to the 
identity of these two Nathans. This passage (f. 45 a) runs thus: {MJ ‘38 


DIN Dy DawY on TWN opr aby yo ner adsw ondxw2 mae 7a 
Mvx7a aap 7 ond omiwa nn yD OD sw ANA ID Wd PRD Dd 
DIN ns ooN Na wy oYa 2) DDwA PND NMND AY AND 
apsow iene) westny ww ySnnn Aiwa wp Sy ons ND nyD) 
xox mm xd won wena am won pany pp ne td p> ote aM 
pny mvs yan aya yen meet qd Soy xb mown mw. 
ow 19 5 Sai xd ayy ar aya ann ny aA nyt > ww ova 
ney by ody ova xds xd yawn xd non Suny ay an ya 
AD Nw DwnoeNX MoD) A AD wD Nok won ws oWNN 
Sos wow nnn win So paw wos din aden oo Sy pn 
SMION | WIN WD NVA NDS DINIID ON yw yO AA DD OVA ADM 
ww wy ndan wp on aw in awn jen yo MDD IN or NdN Nd 
nan ND. ‘DWN yD DwNAN DON nydy yaw yw. INL” 
yor yor wwe thd At. 


1 Compare Ibn Ezra to Gen. i. 14 (first recension, ed. Friedlinder, 
p. 29), and Gan Eden, l. ¢. 
2 Gan Eden, ff. 4¢, 5b, 6d, 7b, 9d, 15 b, 16d, 53a, 89b, 96b, 974; 
Adereth, ff. 8a, 31 ¢, 67 ¢. 
3A 2 
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This Nathan is also unknown so far as I am aware. Perhaps the 
learned Librarian in Petersburg, Dr. A. Harkavy, who has at his 
command such rich Karaite treasures, might be able to communi- 
cate some further particulars as to the four Karaite authors here 
mentioned. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


LEAVES FROM THE “GOLDEN BOUGH.” 


ISAIAH lxvi. 17, JN INS WX. These words are an old puzzle. 
Canon Cheyne (Prophecies of Isaiah) observes, “ Early Jewish critics 
felt that some reference was required to the deity in whose honour 
the mysteries were celebrated. . . . Their general view seems confirmed 
by the common use of ‘after’ in technical religious phrases.” He 
then refers the rites here described to the worship of Tammuz 
or Adonis. “But why should Adonis be called ‘One’?” And again, 
in a footnote, discussing a conjecture of Lagarde, he says, “ But no 
such name of a deity as ‘ekhadh has yet been found.” A passage in 
Mr. Frazer's work, Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus, may 
perhaps supply the desideratum. It will be well, however, to prefix 
another extract from the same source, vol. I, p. 319: ‘‘So closely 
did the rites of Osiris resemble those of Adonis at Byblus, that 
some of the people of Byblus themselves maintained that it was 
Osiris and not Adonis whose death was mourned by them (Lucian, 
De dea Syria, 7). Such a view could certainly not have been held if 
the rituals of the two gods had not been so alike as to be almost 
indistinguishable.” 

It is impossible, by any process of abridgment, to do justice to 
the sustained force, the lentwm vimen, firm yet pliant, of Mr. Frazer’s 
argument. The whole section on Osiris (Jbid. 301 et seq.) should be 
read. It must suffice to quote the following: “His character, as 
a tree-spirit was represented very graphically in a ceremony described 
by Firmicus Maternus. <A pine-tree was cut down, the centre was 
hollowed out, and with the wood thus excavated an image of Osiris 
was made, which was then ‘ buried’ in the hollow of the tree. Here, 
again, it is hard to imagine how the conception of a tree as tenanted 
by a personal being could be more plainly expressed.... As to the 
pine-tree in particular, at Denderah the tree of Osiris is a conifer, 
and the coffer containing the body of Osiris is here represented as 
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enclosed within the tree. A pine-cone is often represented on the 
monuments as offered to Osiris, and a MS. of the Louvre speaks 
of the cedar as sprung from Osiris. The sycamore and the tamarisk 
are also his trees. In inscriptions he is spoken of as residing in 
them ; and his mother Nut is frequently represented in a sycamore. 
..- In inscriptions Osiris is referred to as ‘the one in the tree,’ ‘the 
solitary one in the acacia,’ &c.” (Lefébure, Le mythe Osirien, p. 191). 
Here then we have the solution. The one in the tree=)yn 7\N2 INN, 
and the A. V., “one tree in the midst,” is not so far wrong after all. 
But bearing in mind the words immediately preceding, from which 
it appears that the object of worship was placed in a garden, perhaps 
we should rather understand }J7 JIN NN, and in this connexion 
it is difficult to avoid thinking of that other mysterious tree whose 
position “in the midst of the garden” is insisted on with an emphasis 
probably significant (see especially Gen. ii. 9 and iii. 3). Was the 
tree of life also a tree of Osiris or Adonis? 

If the passage under discussion is to be understood as a polemic 
against the worship of Osiris, it is not surprising that the clause in 
question has no exact equivalent in the version of the Seventy. It 
would be highly offensive to the natives and the rulers of Egypt, 
while to Jewish piety it might appear to contravene the command 
in Exod. xxiii. 13. 

I cannot now enter on the complicated questions connected with 
the criticism of Isa. lxv, Ixvi. But provisionally it may be observed 
that if we could suppose even a partial reference in these chapters 
to the “family of Egypt” (Zech. xiv. 18), we might then interpret 
the opening words of ch. lxv in accordance with xix. 18-25. The 
word “thence’’ in Ixv. 20 would no longer present a difficulty, and 
the expression of ver. 11, “ye that forsake the Lorp, that forget my 
holy mountain,” would gain fresh point, Finally, is it possible that 
in ch. lxvi, ‘vv. 1-3 are directed against certain Jews who wished 
to build a temple to Yahwe in” Egypt, as was ultimately done by 
Onias? Cf. xix.19. Ido not venture to affirm that this is the real 
explanation of these chapters. The true hypothesis is that which 
fits all the data, and the points mentioned may admit a different 
interpretation. The title, ‘‘One in the midst” [of the tree, or garden], 
may have been applied to the Syrian as well as to the Egyptian deity. 
But no one, I think, who compares what Mr. Frazer has written on 
the rites and myths of both, with what Cheyne and Robertson Smith 
have said on the passage before us, will doubt that the title of Osiris 
may legitimately be cited in explanation of these words. It is 
possible that variants may have existed, 7Y7 JNJ and jan pa, and 
that uncertainty of text may have led, firstly, to a blank being left in 
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the MS. for revision never accomplished, and secondly, to the total 
omission of the last word; or 72 (abs.) might be understood in 
either sense. 


ZECH. v. 5-11. The strange vision here related, with its striking, 
but at first sight unbiblical, personification of abstract qualities— 
Iniquity, adi«éa, }\Y in ver. 6, and Wickedness in ver. 8— receives 
w vivid illustration from a passage of the same work dealing with 
‘human scapegoats,” vol. II, pp. 195,196. ‘‘ At Onisha, on the Quorra 
River, two human beings are annually sacrificed to take away the 
sins of the land....'The sacrifice of one of these victims was witnessed 
by the Rev. J. C. Taylor on February 27, 1858. The sufferer was 
a woman, about nineteen or twenty years of age. She was dragged 
alive along the ground, face downwards, from the king’s house to the 
river, a distance of two miles. The crowds who accompanied her 
cried, ‘ Wickedness! wickedness!’ The intention was ‘to take away 
the iniquities of the land. The body was dragged along in a merci- 
less manner, as if the weight of all their wickedness was thus carried 
away. In Siam it was formerly the custom on one day of the year 
to single out a woman broken down by debauchery, and carry her on 
a litter through all the streets to the music of drums and hautboys. 
‘he mob insulted her, and pelted her with dirt; and after having 
carried her through the whole city, they threw her on a dunghill 
or a hedge of thorns outside the ramparts, forbidding her ever to 
enter the walls again. They believed that the woman thus drew 
upon herself all the malign influences of the air and of evil spirits.’’ 

Here, too, the whole section should be read in order to appreciate 
the full meaning of these observances. Apparently, from its asso- 
ciation with the ephah and the talent, the wickedness referred to by 
Zechariah is the commercial dishonesty denounced in Micah vi. to, 11, 
and elsewhere. 


THE RELATIVE & IN GENESIS. 


vi. 3. For the unsatisfactory WW2 NIT DIWA may we not read 
simply X17 Di Wa, he also is flesh? It is only necessary to suppose 
that a 7 has fallen out of the text, that the word W2 has been noted 
in the margin by way of correction, and that it has been subsequently 


incorporated at the end of the clause of which it is properly the 
first word. 
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xlix. Io. my NI 53 TW, ws dv AO ra drokeipeva aire, until his 
Fate shall come upon him. May not the whole clause be a qualification 
added to the text at a time when the sceptre had already passed 
away from Judah? Mr. Fripp treats these words as an interpolation, 
although upon other grounds. Cf. Micah iv. 8, where, if I am not 
mistaken, an analogous threat of judgment has been interpreted 
and expanded in the sense of a Messianic promise. Compare also 
such passages as Isa. xlvii. 9 (bis), 11, Ezek. vii. 5, 6, of the “coming ” 
of evil—Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus — expressions pregnant 
with the significance not only of disaster but of destiny, 

These are, I think, the only instances of the relative W in Genesis. 
The first may be explained as a corruption, the second as an 
interpolation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SIMPLER MODE OF POINTING. 


IT seems not unlikely that the recently awakened interest in the 
critical study of the Old Testament may lead to a considerable 
increase in the number of Hebrewstudents. But even in the classical 
languages, which offer fewer difficulties to the beginner, and form 
the mainstay of our higher education, the necessity for economizing 
time and directing labour to the best advantage, for combining, as 
far as possible, simplicity of method with accuracy of result, has 
been felt for many years past. Such books as Abbott and Mansfield’s 
Primer of Greek Accidence, or President Harper’s Elements of Hebrew, 
are efforts in the same direction. That a further step might be 
taken with profit is sufficiently suggested by the dry remark of 
Professor A. R. Davidson: ‘‘ Probably only those who have already 
solved all the other problems of the universe, and find still a little 
time upon their hands, think of studying the Hebrew Accents” 
(Expositor, 4th ser., VI, 320). 

The text of the Hebrew Scriptures is commonly presented to the 
reader in one of two forms: either accompanied by such an apparatus 
of points and accents as bewilders the attention and fatigues the 
sight, or else unpointed, and affording indeed a grateful relief to 
the eye, but averitable quicksand to the learner, and causing difficulty 
and uncertainty even to more advanced students. Would a method 
intermediate between these two extremes be practicable and legiti- 
mate, at least as an aid to study? 

Starting from the basis of the consonantal text, I would propose :— 
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(1) To introduce a simple system of punctuation, by means of point 
and comma, founded upon the traditional accentuation, although not 
slavishly conforming to it. 

(2) To mark the tone in every case, and the secondary tone where 
present, by an acute accent placed above the initial letter of the 
accented syllable. Where, however, the accent preceding a pause 
occasions vowel-change, a circumflex might be used. No other signs, 
except the points of ¥ and &, should be allowed above the letters, 
nor any other accents employed. 

(3) To indicate all the vowels by subscript signs, permitting no 
other signs in this position. A vertical stroke, the symbol of Silluq 
and Metheg, no longer needed for that purpose, might serve to 
represent long I. Long U might be symbolized by a miniature V ; 
long O by a miniature Omega (Q); short O by a small circle, which 
could, cf course, be combined with the usual sign for the half-vowel; 
while I would venture to abolish altogether the useless and misleading 
silent Shewa. In the case of initial 1, the vowel sign should be placed 
beneath the vowel letter; in all other cases beneath the preceding 
consonant. The points of ) and 3 would disappear. 

(4) To print the breathings 8 and 4, and the semi-vowels } and °, 
when not employed as consonants (that is, whether used as vowels or as 
etymological symbols), with hollow or linear type. Mappiq would 
thus be rendered superfluous. 

Such a scheme as the above, while retaining the grammatical and 
critical value of the transmitted consonantal text, would afford 
« complete and uniform system of phonetic signs, in which the 
several elements of the pronunciation, consonants, vowels, and 
accents, while clearly distinguished from each other, would - be 
simultaneously presented to the eye in consecutive and parallel 
series. The consequent gain to the reader in facility would, I believe, 
be very great. Now a gain in facility means potentially a gain in- 
accuracy. If you reduce and classify the objects which claim and 
divide the attention, you reduce at the same time the likelihood 
of oversight. Moreover, no text can be profitably studied unless 
to the patient examination of the details we can add the rapid and 
repeated survey of the whole. After all, the interest of most of us 
in the Bible is not purely a matter of Philology. Finally, although 
Jong practice will diminish, it does not altogether remove, the fatigue 
of eye and brain by a difficult and complex character. A very dis- 
tinguished savant, long resident in England and past master of our 
language, is said to have found, upon revisiting the Continent, that 
he could lecture for an hour and a half in his native tongue without 
more fatigue than was caused by an hour's lecturing in English. 
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So even the accustomed exertion tells, and no scholar can afford 
to neglect the economy of eyesight. Why should not Hebrew be 
made as legible as Greek ? 


GreY HuBert SKIPWITH. 


SPANISH JEWISH HISTORY. 


Dr. KAYSERLING has done me a certain amount of injustice in his 
criticism of my book on the Jews in Spain by neglecting to observe 
the conditions under which my entries have been printed. The 
following passage from the prefatory letter to my list of documents, 
for it claims to be nothing more, will explain what I mean. 

‘Nor could I check or control in any way the entries of the 
archivists, which I have left in exactly the same form as regards 
spelling and punctuation as that in which I found them. This will 
account for the various ways in which proper names are spelt; these 
I have left as I found them, merely collecting together the various 
forms in the indexes at the end. To have attempted to check them 
by the documents at the time would have reduced my spoil to one- 
tenth of its present extent, to have checked them by correspondence 
afterwards was beyond my power.” 

Again, in the introductory note to the Index Nominum, p. 250, 
I have further pointed out the necessity of inserting necessarily un- 
certain orthography of the proper names contained in my lists. 

“The actual forms of the names in this list must be used with 
caution, since they are no less than four stages off the originals, 
being printed versions of my transcripts of the archivists’ abstracts 
of the official copies in the Registros of the original documents, 
which were probably not distinguished by any rigid orthography of 
proper names.” 

Everybody who has to do with mediaeval documents, especially 
those relating to Jews, must be familiar with the terrible hash that 
the Christian scribes made with the unfamiliar Jewish names. I have 
made some of the same obvious corrections in the Index Nominum, 
and some of these Dr. Kayserling has repeated after me. But his 
unrivalled knowledge of Spanish Jewish history has enabled him to 
add considerably to these emendations which have made his criticism 
so valuable, but in justice to myself I would venture to emphasize 
the fact that in the majority of instances he is correcting the scribes 
and not my transcripts of their entries. Though on the other hand 
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some of his strictures apply to my own mistakes in my transcripts 
of the annual entries, I have little doubt but it would have been 
impossible for me to remedy this without a further journey to Spain. 

With regard to Dr. Kayserling’s statement that I have included 
items not relating to Jews, I would point out that each of the three 
cases which he refers to in that connexion, Jayme de Monjuich, 
Jayme de Call, and Mose de Peralta had all been previously queried 
by myself (see Nos. 165, 565, 600). In the case of the last, if my 
transcripts are correct, I found him once referred to as “ Judio,” 532. 
The entries relating to the two others are exactly of the same kind 
as those given about undoubted Jews. 

Dr. Kayserling draws attention to the fact that in several instances 
I have repeated in my calendar documents printed or referred to 
elsewhere, but he surely would not have desired that I should omit 
them for that reason; all calendars of documents only include any 
that have been previously utilized, as it might easily occur that they 
might be wanted again. My entries would have been even more 
incomplete than they are if I had not included these items, which 
after all do not take up more than three or four pages of my calendar. 

With regard to the omissions which Dr. Kayserling points out, 
especially in the Barcelona Records, after the first forty Registros 
I have explained their causes in the Introduction, page xv. I have 
observed that the addenda given by him on pp. 491-2 mostly begin 
with the letter A. I had time to copy out the entries, s. v. “ Judios,” 
only in the second set of indexes, which are arranged alpha- 
betically. I trust that Dr. Kayserling has copied out the Jewish 
entries for the remainder of the alphabet, and will print somewhere 
those ranging from B to Z. As regards the Inquisition Records at 
Simancas, I drew attention to the huge mass of these in my Introduc- 
tion, pp. xliv-vi. 

I was interested to learn that such an authority as Dr. Kayserling 
dissents from the generally accepted identifications of Nachmanides 
with Bonastruc de Porta. I observe that he considers that he has 
conclusively proved the contrary so far back as 1865. To this I would 
remark that as recently as 1887 M. M. Isidore Loeb still remained 
unconvinced. At that date he then stated in the Rerue des Etudes 
Juives, XV, 17... “Tout le monde est d’accord que ce Bonastruc de 
Porta, maitre, est notre Moise Nahmani, et que la controverse dont il 
a fait la relation est celle de 1263.” I am content to err with “tout 
le monde.” 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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A CURIOUS IBN EZRA MANUSCRIPT. 


THE object of the following lines is to call the attention of lovers 
of the commentaries of Ibn Ezra to a MS. which probably is not 
known to them. 

In the printed catalogue of the “Proprietary and Cottonian Library” 
at Plymouth, the second entry reads: ‘ Abenezre comment. super 
Gen. & Exodum.” 

The MS. itself is labelled thus : 

“Ab. Abenezre super Genesim & Exodum latine versus per Meth- 
rydatem, Gaonis Commentum super ultimam prophetiam Danielis;— 
in a good hand of the sixteenth century, folio,” &c. 

The size of the MS. is half-folio. 

A more recent hand than that of the MS. has written on the first 
page : 

Oeilampadii Commenta de Genesi. 
180 fol. init. Sec. XVI. 


Since the MS. itself frequently gives the names of the authors as 
‘‘Aben Azra” and Ben Caspi, the question is not only who is this 
Oeilampadius (rather Oleilamp.?), but also how did this writer come 
to ascribe it to a bearer of this name, a name very befitting an 
author or student (‘‘man of the oil-lamp ”’). 

The Rev. J. Polack suggests to me that Ben Caspi’s super-commentary, 
which is partly contained in this MS., may have borne in Hebrew 
a name such as T1809 jw, which was mistaken for the name of the 
author. But Dr. Friedlander, in his ‘‘ Ibn Ezra Literature ” (Society 
of Heb. Lit. 1V), remarks of Caspi that this author had the habit of 
naming his works with an allusion to 4}D3 in reference to his own 
name’, 

The MS. is in Latin throughout. It contains—firstly, a very brief 
abstract of Ibn Ezra’s Introduction to his Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch ; then Ibn Ezra on Gen. i-iv. 8, with many omissions. 

This part ends with the words: et mille ligna & mille lapides 
aderant ad interficiendum eum. 

After which follows : 

Finis Abenazre. Seq. Additio Bencaspi sup ipsius[?] comment [?] 
Abre. 


1 On the other hand, a super-commentary by Caspi on Ibn Ezra is 
described simply as y’x bw mon ’p (Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs 
francais du XIV Siécle, p. 138). 
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This part of the super-commentary of Caspi (or is it more correct 
to call him with this writer Ibn Caspi?) deals with several points 
contained in the preceding part of Ibn Ezra’s commentary. 

After this, on a fresh page (p. 19), begins the Latin translation of 
the commentary of Ibn Ezra on the whole book of Exodus, with the 
omission (as also stated in the heading by the writer of it) of 
grammatical matters. Still, a cursory glance already reveals the 
fact that it sometimes differs from the text usually found in print, 
although that is the version it represents. Not alone are there 
omissions and abbreviations, but expansions are also to be found, 
as will be seen by comparing several quotations from the MS. given 
below, with the printed text. 

Into this Commentary of Ibn Ezra, the notes on it by Caspi, are 
almost to the end interwoven, as will be seen by the specimens 
adduced immediately ; towards the end of the book, however, they 
are not incorporated in the text, but as above, on Gen. i-iv, follow 
separately. 

The superscription, evidently by the hand of the writer of the MS., 
runs thus : 

cum additionibus ben Caspi 


Abrami Avenzari [here follows an illegible word, perhaps versus] 
p. Methrydatem ex hebraico cm dimissione s. q. ad grammaticam 
p. tinerent. 

Then follows: 

“Et hee sunt nomina filiorum isrl. Superaddit et [1] pro continua- 
tione sermonis preteriti,” &c. 

The following specimens, which are somewhat hastily extracted, 
may contain some unavoidable mistakes in spelling, but they will 
nevertheless give a sufficiently clear idea of the character of the 
MS. 

[Ibn Ezra on Ex. i. 10 towards the end, DVD WN] Dixit marenos— 
egredietur pro egrediemur, i.e. expellemur de terra [words illegible] 
egredietur ad evitandum augufl quo summo pe Aegyptii utebantur 
& cavebant int. logquendt. [The latter words are not in the usual 
text. ] 

[lb. ver. 16, after the translation of DM AY ‘3w] & hoe indicat 
cp. [sancta ?] Scriptura qua utimur hebre. [Then in red ink] Prima 
additio Ben caspi [again in black] p. p. duos transitus i. duabus viis 
[word illegible] hebreus uno modo ab heber, [3] q. Latina int. pr. 
atur transitus, qua transivit opinioné. omnium gentiii mundi de 
unitate dei, et vera fide, alio md[do] p. p. transitum fluvii euphratis. 
Nam in Mesopotamia ha(biltabat heber, & insula @[st] int’duos 
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fluvios Tygrin & euphratem nec poterant [ea]im exire nisi fluvium 
transissent. Ido dur [=Ideo dicuntur] hebrei [D'73)] 1. transeuntes 
& t. [tum] hoe @[st] quod dx deus p. Josuen in transitu fluvii hitarunt 
prés uri ab initio. [Then in red ink :] 

Secunda Additio eiusdem. [On Ibn Ezra, ib. mw mn. Then in 
black] et hoc indicat scriptura qua utimur hebrea ost.[endare ?] hoc 
ideo dicit, qua quidem invidentes nobis, opinati sunt linguam nram 
{nostram ?] et hebraicam caracteres ti[m] caldaicos sive assyrios ut 
negent nos et priores ceteris, idd postillator [9] hoc excludens, dit 
[dicit] caracteres quos hémus [habemus] e. [esse] hebraicos, cum 
punctata lra [tera] Tau legitur Tau pro nomine illius lré [liters] 
quod deriva[ta] a xobo [verbo ?] ituita [NNN Ez. ix. 4]. Quod & 
signare . et in dx [inde dixit ?] Tau 1. signum quare et nomen illius 
lré et caracter € idem tam legendo q. scribendo et icidem [?] é de 
ceteris Iris chaldaicis neq. aliarum linguar. Ex quo lingua & carac- 
teres hebraicos nos habere patet. 

Abram. Et faciebant mares [matres ? ib. ver. 17, "NN)] Intelligitur 
ipsas conatas fuisse ultra vires suos pueros conservare. 

In this way, this MS. intersperses the notes of Caspi among the 
explanations of Ibn Ezra. Generally the words: Abram, & Additio 
Ben Caspi, or Ben Chaspi, are in red ink. 

Here is one more specimen: Ibn Ezra on Ex. xii. 7, towards 
the end (1N NNN): et notabulum bathim equon é ad domus, et ad 
mésuram cuius singulare é bath. 

Additio Benchaspi. Prout in fragmentis et fractionibus [is this 
the title of an arithmetical book ?] indicat, ep. [quod ?] Aegypti 
solent commede re quosdam cibos ex similagine semicocta, et frag- 
menta, supposito oleo instare minha quam d. jussit israelitis capil 
[cassi ?] et frangi. Dem[um] super poner [superponitur ?] oleum 
& sacrificar ut levitico. Bathim quando org. domi. ponitur cames 
[YOP] subtra beth qu. org. mensuram illam ponitur patha subra beth, 
in pronunciatione tamen uno modo proferuntur. 

[ver. 8] Abram. Et comedent eum sup. azimis, &c. 

Towards the end of Exodus, the notes of Caspi do not intrude into 
the commentary of Ibn Ezra, but are collected and subjoined at the 
end: on p. 167, after ‘‘ noctis,” the last word of Ibn Ezra’s commen- 
tary, we find these words: i 

Et sic finis Rabi Abram. in 60 tribus conitibus. [paragraphs or 
notes ?]. 

On p. 168. Additio Bencaspi sup. am [com ?] pen. ultimo Abrain. 


sup. exodum. 
The occasional variations, noticeable in this translation, from the 
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version in the commonly printed text, which version it yet mainly 
follows}, and still more the fact of its being interspersed with the 
notes of Caspi, make it probable if not certain, that it is translated 
from a Hebrew MS., which slightly differed from our text. 

At the conclusion of the commentary and super-commentary on 
Exodus occur a few blank pages, then the MS. finishes with the com- 
mentaries, in a Latin version, and one after another, of R. Saadya 
Gaon and of Ibn Ezra on Daniel x-xii, thus forming with the previous 
matter a curious conglomeration. 

The translator “Methrydates” is no doubt identical with the 
Flavius Mithridates who towards the close of the fifteenth century 
rendered many Hebrew works into Latin? It is, however, a new 
point, I fancy, to find him among the translators. of Ibn Ezra. 


M. BERLIN. 


SYMPATHY WITH THE BRUTE CREATION. 


As the Holy One, blessed be he, hath compassion upon man, so 
hath he compassion upon the beasts of the field. As it is said in 
the text: 

‘“When a bullock or a sheep or a goat is brought forth, then it 
shall be seven days under the dam; and from the eighth day and 
thenceforth it shall be accepted for the oblation of an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord *.” 

Furthermore it is said: 

‘‘And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young 
both in one day *.” 

And as the Holy One, blessed be he, hath compassion upon the’ 
beasts of the field, so is he filled with mercy for the birds of the air. 
For it is written: “Ifa bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the 
way °.” Midrash Rabbi Deut., VI, t. 


1 For information on the two Recensions of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary, 
see Dr. M. Friedliinder, Essays on the Writings of Ibn Ezra, IV, p. 148 ff. 
(cp. p. 151, D9 4, and beginning of our first quotation above) ; and on the 
super-commentary of Caspi, ibid., p. 231 ff. 

? On this Mithridates see Steinschneider, Die hebriiischen Uebersetzungen 
des Mittelalters, pp. 492, 922, 930, and esp. 985 and the references there 
given, Cf. Hamazkir, XXI, 111, where a list of Mithridates’ translations is 
given. 


= eve xxi.2 7 * Idem, 28. 5 Deut. xxii. 6, 


SYMPATHY WITH THE BRUTE CREATION as 


“And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young 
both in one day?.” 

Since the necessities of man require the slaying of animals, the Torah 
has minimized the pain to be inflicted upon them, and it has pro- 
hibited any act of unkindness in the mode of procedure. The prohibi- 
tion, “And whether it be cow or ewe, &c.,” is explained by tradition 
to forbid the cruelty of killing the young in the sight of the mother; 
for the principle of “sympathy with the brute creation” is here 
involved in no small degree, in that the love and compassion of the 
mother for her young is implanted in the feelings of the dumb 
nature as in the human heart. 

Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, Part III, Chap. XLVIII. 


Saith Rabbi in the name of Rab, “It is forbidden to man that he 
should taste of aught until he hath given food unto his beast; as it 
is said: ‘And I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle’ And 
afterwards it is written: ‘And thou shalt eat and be satisfied 2.” 

Talmud Babli, Gittin, LXII, A; Idem, Berachoth, XL, A. 


‘‘Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law *.”’ 
God tried him as a shepherd as he tried David, of whom it is said: 
“ And took him from the sheepfolds *.” 

David kept back the sheep from the lambs, leading forth the lambs 
to the pasture first, in order that they might eat the tender grass. 

Then he brought out the sheep, that they might eat of that grass 
which was neither fine nor coarse. 

Then made he the strong amongst the sheep to eat the coarse 
grass. Then said the Holy One, blessed be he: “He that knoweth to 
tend the sheep, each one according to its need, let him go forth and 
tend my people®.” And Moses was tried in this wise. Our Rabbis say : 
““When Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, in 
the wilderness, a kid fled from him, and he pursuedit. As he followed 
he chanced upon a stream of water, to which the kid had run to 
drink. When Moses had overtaken it, he said: ‘I knew not that 
thou did’st thirst after the brook. Behold, now thou art weary.’ 
And he lifted it upon his shoulder and so went his way. 

“Then said the Holy One, blessed be he: ‘Great is thy tender 
kindness for the sheep; as thou livest, shalt thou tend Israel my 


flock.’ ”’ Midrash Rabba Exodus, II, 2. 
1 Lev. xxii. 27. 2 Deut. xi. 15. 
$5 Exod. ill. 1. 2 Rs ex Xyaltn Or 


PPPs exvill: 71. 
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HUMAN SYMPATHY. 
“Tf thou at all take thy neighbour’s garment to pledge, thou shalt 


restore it unto him by that the sun goeth down’.” 

‘And if he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge; 
thou shalt surely restore to him the pledge when the sun goeth 
down ?.” 

One text saith: “By that the sun goeth down;” and the other text 
saith: “When the sun riseth.” From these expressions thou shalt 
know that as thou art bound to restore the pledge wherein he 
sleepeth “By that the sun goeth down;” so if the pledge be his 
ploughshare, shalt thou rise early and return it unto him at sunrise. 

“Tn his day thou shalt give him his hire*.” This text hath a two- 
fold meaning; in this wise canst thou explain it:—The labourer 
goeth by the way followed by his ass, and one selleth unto him 
a sheaf of corn which he placeth upon his shoulder, and the ass 
followeth him with longing eyes upon the sheaf. When he cometh 
home he putteth the ass into the stable, and the sheaf he tieth above 
his reach. 

Then would one say unto him, “Thou wicked one! All the way 
hath he followed thee, longing for the sheaf, and now thou givest 
it not unto him.” So is it with an hireling who laboureth all the 
day and looketh forward for his wage, ‘and setteth his heart 
upon it *.” 

And thus is it written: “I will hear, for I am gracious °*.” 

“Tf thou draw out thy soul to the hungry®.” If thou hast naught 
to give unto him, comfort him with words. Say unto him, “I am 
grieved in my soul for thee, that I have naught that 1 can give thee.” 
So shalt thou ‘draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 
afflicted soul 7.” Midrash Rabba Levit., XXXIV, 15. 


There are eight degrees in charity, ascending step by step. 

The highest degree—for than this can there be none higher—is 
that thou takest by the hand thy brother who is poor and bestowest- 
a gift upon him, or lendest unto him, or findest work for him to do, 
that he may be independent, and neither want nor be compelled to 
ask aught of his fellow-creatures. 

This is the meaning of ‘Thou shalt uphold him *.”’ 


1 Exod. xxii. 26, * Deut. xxiv. r2, PD Weut. xXxive 5; 
* Idem. > Exod. xxii, 27. Solsas lye Ko: 
" Tdem. © IDOE, BOSNS, BR 
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The next degree is that thou givest unto the poor, but knowest not 
unto whom thou givest, and the poor man knoweth not whence 
cometh the gift. 

Akin to this form of charity is adding to the congregational charity 
store, but it is only fitting that thou shouldest do this when thou 
knowest that the almoner is faithful and wise in the apportioning 
thereof. 

The next degree is when thou knowest unto whom thou givest, but 
the poor man knoweth not from whom he taketh. (The wise men of 
old went in secret and threw their money into the doorways of the 
deserving poor.) And this is a virtuous act, if peradventure the public 
almoner apportioneth without discretion. 

The next degree is when the poor man knoweth from whom he 
receiveth, but the giver knoweth not unto whom he giveth; according 
to the way of the wise men of old, who tied money into bundles, and 
as they went threw it behind them that the poor might come and 
take and have no shame. 

The next degree is that thou givest unto the poor man less than he 
asketh of thee, with a smile upon thy face. 

The next degree is that thou givest, but givest with a pang. 

Shulchan Aruch Yoreh Deah, Chap. 149. 


If a poor man and woman beg of thee, thou shalt first give unto 
the woman and then unto the man. Idem, Chap. 251. 


Let man ever hold himself aloof from receiving charity, and rather 
suffer distress than depend upon his fellow-creatures. And this have 
the wise men commanded: “ Be as frugal on thy Sabbath as on other 
days, if indulging in the delights of the Sabbath should make thee 
dependent upon thy fellow-creatures.” 

Even if a man be learned and distinguished but poor, he should 
learn a trade however humble, that he may not be dependent upon 
others. Idem, Chap. 253. 

A slave that hath fled to the land of Israel from another land, he 
shall not be brought back to servitude; about him the text saith: 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master a servant which is escaped ’.” 

But they shall ask of his master to write for him a release, and the 
value of his freedom, and when the hand of the slave shall attain 
thereto he shall pay it unto him. And if the master be not willing 
to set him free, then shall the Sanhedrin proclaim his freedom and he 
shall go forth. Iden, 268. 

An old man, or one who is sick, or one in trouble, who hardeneth 
his heart. and will not accept charity, behold such an one is guilty of 

1 Deut. xxi. 15. 


Fin. VATE, 2.0 
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shedding his own blood, and his trouble is naught but iniquity 


and sin. 
Yet one who is forced to seek charity, but fretteth himself and 


deferreth the evil hour, and passeth through the ordeal in order that 
he may not trouble the congregation, verily he shall not die, but live 
to provide for the need of others. 

Of him the text saith: “ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord 1.” Idem, 255. 


* Jer. xvii. 7. 
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